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IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  PUPILS. 


BY    EDWIN    S      MONROE. 


ANGUAGE,  good  or  bad,  is  the  result  of  environment  and  hi  bit. 
Descendants  of  educated  parents,  who  speak  good  English  of 
course,  use  good  language.  The  opposite  is  true  with  children 
of  illiterate  or  carelessly  speaking  parents.  In  the  case  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  children  that  are  placed  in  the  public  schols,  un- 
grammatical  expressions  began  with  the  first  lisprogs  of  the  infant.  They 
were  heard  from  parents,  playmates  and  associates,  and  even  from  teach- 

r 

ers  themselves.  Under  such  circumstances  the  use  of  impure  language 
follows  natural  law.  It  is  easier  for  the  child  to  say,  I  seen,  Me  and  him 
done  it%  I  knowed,  You  was,  etc  ,  etc. ,  than  the  correct  form.  Even  after 
he  has  learned  better  incorrect  expressions  are  used  from  force  of  habit. 
Educated  sons  and  daughters  of  p  .rents  who  were  careless  in  speech 
have  often  been  annoyed,  at  an  unguarded  moment,  by  the  slipping  out 
of  an  ungrammatical  expression.  I  once  heard  a  graduate  of  Yale  make 
three  grammatical  mistakes  and  two  mispronunciations  in  the  course  of  a 
Sunday  evening's  sermon.  Certainly  this  c«me  from  habit, — the  man 
surely  knew  better.  Children  come  to  us  with  bad  expressions  and  mis- 
pronunciations thoroughly  a  part  of  their  vocabularies.  Shall  we  let  them 
go  on  and  suffer  the  embarrassments  that  I,  and,  perhaps,  some  of  my 
readers,  have  suffered?  No  indeed.  We  must  help  them  out  of  this 
difficulty.  Experience  in  my  own  teaching  and  observation  of  others 
teach  me  that  the  study  of  grammar  will  not  do  it.     Is  there  a  way  then, 
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by  which  we  can  help  our  pupils  to  overcome  the  habit  of  using  such  bad 
language  ? 

I  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  a  plan  that 
has  been  found  to  be  quite  successful  in  producing  the  desired  results. 
I  have  never  seen  it  in  print,  but  got  a  hint  of  it  a  long  time  ago  before 
I  began  teaching,  at  a  teachers'  institute  in  a  country  school  house.  What 
the  children  need  is  the  practical  use  of  the  language.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  them  to  know  the  names  of  the  parts  of  speech.  It  is  said  that 
Plato  and  Aristotle  could  not  parse  or  analyze  the  classic  Greek  they 
wrote.  Richard  Grant  White  called  the  contrivance  known  as  English 
grammar  Absurd,  and  the  study  of  it  a  useless  study.  Moreover  he  has 
said  many  good  things  on  this  subject.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  so  far  as 
Richard  Grant  White,  but  I  veritably  believe  that  to  be  able  to  use  our 
verbs  and  pronouns  correctly,  to  be  a  far  greater  accomplishment  than 
to  be  able  to  give  the  constructions  of  the  most  obscure  infinitives  or  par- 
ticiples, or  to  dissect  the  most  intricate  sentences  of  Milton  or  Pollock 
and  hang  their  remains  on  cruel  diagrams. 

The  use  of  bad  language,  as  before  stated,  is  a  habit  formed  in  child- 
hood and  almost  thoroughly  grounded  in  our  natures.  It  is  clearly  seen 
that  in  order  to  break  up  the  habit  of  using  wrong  expressions  we  must 
form  the  habit  of  using  the  right  ones.  The  child  uses  an  incorrect  form 
without  thinking ;  we  must,  therefore,  completely  eradicate  it  from  his 
mind  and  so  thoroughly  instil  the  correct  form  that  he  will  use  it  without 
mental  effort.  This  will  require  drill,  but  not  so  much  as. one  would, 
at  first,  suppose.  Teach  first  that  the  expression  you  have  under  consid 
eration  is  wrong ;  then  give  the  class  the  right  one,  and  by  means  of  the 
following  method,  if  carried  to  the  proper  extent,  each  member  will  be- 
come so  thoroughly  impressed  that  ever  afterward  the  right  expression 
will  be  used.  Copy  on  the  board  the  lists  given  and  drill,  drill.  Have 
the  child  repeat  each  sentence,  after  the  manner  of  dictation  or  conjuga- 
tion, until  the  correct  form  is  indelibly  stamped  on  his  memory.  The 
teacher  need  not  necessarily  be  confined  to  the  sentences  here  given. 
Use  sentences  to  suit  the  occasion. 

( i )  To  overcome  fault  of  using  the  perfect  participle  of  some  irregu- 
lar verbs  for  the  past  tense ;  as,  I  seen  him  do  it,  He  come  yesterday, 
John  done  the  work,  etc. 

I  did  that.  I  saw  the  show. 

You  did  that.  You  saw  the  show. 
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He  did  that.  He  saw  the  show. 

She  did  that.  She  saw  the  show. 

It  did  that.        '  It  saw  the  show. 

We  did  that.  We  saw  the  show. 

They  did  that.  They  saw  the  show. 

John  did  that.  John  saw  the  show. 

(  2  )    To  overcome  fault  of  using  the  past  tense  for  perfect  participle ; 
>  I  have  saw  him,  He  has  drew  the  picture,  etc. 

I  have  seen.  I  have  drawn  the  picture. 

You  have  seen.  You  have  drawn  the  picture. 

He  has  seen.  He  has  drawn  the  picture. 

She  has  seen.  She  has  drawn  the  picture. 

It  has  seen.  Jt  has  drawn  the  picture. 

We  have  seen.  We  have  drawn  the  picture. 

They  have  seen.  They  have  drawn  the  picture. 

John  has  seen.  John  has  drawn  the  picture. 

Impress  has  and  have. 

(3)  To  overcome  fault  of  giving  regular  forms  to  irregular  verbs ;  as, 
grouted  for  grew  or  grown,  knmved  for  knew  or  known,  throwed  for  threw 
or^thrown,  etc. 

I  knew  my  lesson.  I  threw  the  ball. 

You  knew  your  lesson.  You  threw  the  ball. 

He  knew  his  lesson.  He  threw  the  ball. 

She  knew  her  lesson.  She  threw  the  ball. 

We  knew  our  lesson.  We  threw  the  ball. 

They  knew  their  lesson.  They  threw  the  ball. 

John  knew  his  lesson.  John  threw  the  ball. 

Mary  knew  her  lesson.  Mary  threw  the  ball, 

etc.  etc. 

I  have  known,  etc.  I  have  thrown  the  ball. 

You  have  known,  etc.  You  have  thrown  the  ball. 

He  has  Known,  etc.  He  has  thrown  the  ball. 

She  has  known,  etc.  She  has  thrown  the  ball. 

We  have  known,  etc.  We  have  thrown  the  bill. 

They  have  known,  etc.  They  have  thrown  the  ball. 

John  has  known,  etc.  John  has  thrown  the  ball. 

Mary  has  known,  etc.  Mary  has  thrown  the  ball. 

(4)  To  overcome  the  use  of  It  don't,  He  don't,  Henry  don't,  etc. 

I  don't  work. 
You  don't  work. 


1 
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He  doesn't  work. 
She  doesn't  work. 
It  doesn't  work. 
We  don't  work. 
They  don't  work. 
John  doesn't  work. 


The  boy  doesn't  work. 
The  girl  doesn't  work. 
The  ox  doesn't  work. 
The  horse  doesn't  work. 
The  machine  doesn't  work, 
etc. 


Mary  doesn't  work. 

(5)     To  overcome  fault  of  using  wrong  forms  of  to  be;  as,  You  was 
coming,  etc. 

PRESENT. 


I  am  sick. 
You  are  sick. 
He  is  sick. 
She  is  sick. 
It  is  sick. 
We  are  sick. 
They  are  sick. 
John  is  sick. 


PAST. 


I  was  sick. 
You  were  sick. 
He  was  sick. 
She  was  sick. 
It  was  sick. 
We  were  sick. 
They  were  sick. 
John  is  sick. 


I  am  going. 
You  are  going. 
He  is  going. 
She  is  going. 
It  is  going. 
We  are  going. 
They  are  going. 
John  is  going. 

I  was  going. 
You  were  going. 
He  was  going. 
She  was  going. 
It  was  going. 
We  were  going. 
They  were  going. 
John  was  going. 


(6)  To  overcome  fault  of  using  the  objective  form  of  pronouns  for 
the  nominative ;  as,  Frank  and  me  were  late,  It  was  him,  etc. 

(0)  Frank  and  I  were  late.  Frank  and  I  study. 

Frank  and  you  were  late.  Frank  and  you  study. 

Frank  and  he  were  late.  Frank  and  he  study. 

Frank  and  she  were  late.  Frank  and  she  study. 

(&)     It  was  I  who  did  it. 
It  was  he  who  did  it. 
It  was  she  who  did  it 
etc. 

(7)  To  overcome  fault  of  using  nominative  for  objective ;  as,  Between 
you  and  /,  It  is  for  George  and  /,  Who  did  you  want  ?  etc. 
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(a)  Between  you  amd  me.        (£)  It  is  for  you  and  me. 

Between  you  and  him.  It  is  for  you  and  him. 

Between  you  and  her.  It  is  for  you  and  her,  etc. 

Between  you  and  us.  (c)  Whom  did  you  call  ? 

Between  you  and  them.  Whom  did  he  call  ? 

Between  him  and  me,  etc.  Whom  did  she  call  ? 

Between  them  and  us,  etc.  Whom  did  they  call?  etc. 

(i)   Let  him  and  me  go. 
Let  her  and  me  go. 
Let  John  and  me  go. 
Let  Mary  and  me  go. 
Let  them  and  me  go,  etc. 

(8)  To  overcome  fault  in  position  of  pronouns;  as,  I  and  he  are 
good  friends,  etc. 

You  and  I  are  going.  You,  he  and  I  are  going. 

He  and  I  are  going.  You,  she  and  I  are  going. 

She  and  I  are  going.  You,  John  and  I  are  going. 
They  and  we  are  going.  etc. 

But  this  is  sufficient  to  show  the  plan.  It  can  be  carried  on  indefi- 
nhely,  embracing  most  of  the  faults  in  speaking — faults  in  plurals,  agree- 
ments, them  for  those ,  shall  for  «////,  double  negatives,  adjectives  for  ad- 
verbs, etc  ,  etc.  In  class  lead  the  pupils  to  express  themselves  freely. 
If  there  be  heard  an  "is"  for  an  "are",  a  "done"  for  a  "did",  a  "them" 
for  a  "those",  let  it  be  corrected  at  once.  Then  drill  the  pupil  on  the 
correct  expression.  He  will  recognize  the  laws  of  the  language  much 
more  readily  there  in  the  living  sentence  than  when  isolated  and  covered 
up  by  the  nomenclature  and  abstractions  of  a  giammar.  In  addition, 
pupils  should  frequently  express  their  thoughts  in  writing,  and  the  eyes 
of  the  teacher  should  be  ever  watchful  to  detect  any  mistakes.  Have  a 
corrected  sentence  re  written  several  times,  that  the  pupil  may  be  thor 
oughly  impressed  with  its  form. 

Many  teachers  commit  grave  errors  in  trying  to  improve  the  language 
of  their  pupils.  One  is  the  practice  of  writing  ungrammatical  expres- 
sions on  the  blackboard  and  letting  them  remain  there  a  length  of  time 
that  the  pupils  may  become  familiar  with  them  and  thereby  avoid  the  use 
of  them.  As  well  write  all  the  oaths  and  profane  expressions  on  the 
bourd  to  prevent  their  use !  Remember  that  bad  language  like  all  other 
vices. — 


Li- 
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"To  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen, 
But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  its  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace" 

Nor  is  the  practice  of  allowing  pupils  to  criticize  one  another  a  good 
one.  Such  begets  a  spirit  of  curiosity  and  enmity  that  is  not  conducive 
to  good  government.  Others  might  be  mentioned,  but  the  limits  of  the 
article  will  not  permit. 

Fakmbbsville,  Ikd.  

HINTS  ON  TEACHING  H J  STORY. 


BY   HENRY    G.    WILLIAMS. 


The  writer's  experience  in  teaching  history  has  enabled  him  to  deduce 
the  following  rules  to  be  observed  in  teaching  this  much-neglected 
subject: — 

i.  Know  what  you  are  going  to  do  before  you  attempt  to  instruct 
your  class. 

2.  Mere  telling  is  not  teaching. 

3.  Let  the  class  do  the  reciting.  Your  work  is  to  draw  out,  to  direct, 
and  to  lead. 

4.  That  the  class  may  do  the  reciting  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  in- 
terested, and  that  you  be  able  to  hold  their  attention. 

5.  When  reading  over  the  lesson,  pay  close  attention  to  all  the  diffi- 
cult or  obscure  statements  of  the  author. 

6.  After  the  lesson  has  been  read  in  the  class,  (if  there  be  sufficient 
time  to  have  it  read),  discuss  the  events  narrated  in  the  lesson.  Turn 
the  recitation  into  a  debate,  whenever  the  opinion  of  the  class  is  divided, 
or  whenever  the  subject  is  capable  of  such  division. 

7.  Always  talk  in  a  conversational  tone.  Encourage  your  pupils  to 
talk  with  you  on  the  subject  at  hand.  Make  the  recitation  a  pleasant 
conversation. 

8.  Don't  appear  morose  and  distant.  Let  your  pupils  know,  by  see- 
ing, that  you  are  interested  and  want  them  to  be. 

9.  Seldom  require  your  history  pupil  to  give  you  anything  in  the  lan: 
guage  of  the  book. 

10.  Don't  make  parrots  of  your  pupils,  but  make  them  thinkers.  To 
make  thinkers  of  them  you  must  require  them  to  express  thoughts  in  their 
own  language.    When  they  hare  done  this  they  have  created  a  thought. 

11.  An  event  is  the  ultimate  effect  of  some  cause,  possibly  very 
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remote.  You  should  trace  the  subject  back  and  find  its  cause,  or,  as  in 
some  cases,  its  chain  of  causes.  You  should  help  your  pupil  go  from 
the  effect  itself  back  to  the  immediate  cause ;  from  the  immediate  to  the 
material  cause ;  and  from  the  material  to  the  remote  or  original  cause. 
For  instance,  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  may  be  considered  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  growth  of  slavery. 

12.  Don't  forget  that  a  mere  statement  of  historical  facts,  "cold  as 
an  iceberg  and  barren  as  a  desert'1,  will  not  creite  an  interest. 

13.  The  interest  to  be  manifested  in  history  is  not  to  proceed  from 
what  is  in  the  text- book.  Hence,  use  as  many  books  and  sources  of  in- 
formation as  you  can.  Do  not  allow  yourself  nor  your  pupils  to  become 
mechanically  built. 

14.  Study  history  through  biography.  No  other  source  will  prove 
more  interesting  and  instructive. 

15.  See  that  by  teaching  history  you  teach  true  patriotism.  A  love 
of  country  should  be  instilled  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  every  pupil 
of  history. 

16.  Remember  that  a  correct  knowledge  of  civil  government  is  one 
of  the  prime  acquisitions  to  be  nnde.  The  teacher  who  is  not  prepared 
to  teach  civil  government  is  lacking  in  one  very  important  essential. 

17.  Call  attention  to  great  events  by  celebrating  their  anniversaries. 
Days  may  be  set  apart  on  which  to  celebrate  the  birth- days  of  such  men 
as  have  made  our  history  what  it  is. 

18.  Introduce  much  extraneous  matter.  This  on  the  part  of  the  pu- 
pils can  best  be  done  by  writing  "com positions."  But  do  not  call  them 
compositions  or  essays,  for  these  terms  are  repulsive.  Simply  encourage 
them  to  write  down  the  results  of  their  investigations  on  any  subject  ap 
propriate.  It  will  soon  become  a  labor  of  love.  Be  sure  you  begin  in 
time.  A  child  of  ten  will  more  readily  comply  with  this  request  than  a 
"young  man"  of  sixteen. 

19.  Frequently  resort  to  the  story  telling  method  o£  teaching  history. 
Endeavor  to  have  something  new  prepared  for  each  day's  recitation,  at 
least  make  such  occasions  frequent 

20.  Have  a  historical  scrap-book,  in  which  to  paste  every  historical 
reference  from  reliable  newspaper  sources. 

a  1.    After  telling  them  something  they  never  knew  (especially  a  pri- 
mary class),  always  require  them  in  return  to  tell  you. 
32.    Use  judicious  questioning.     Seldom  ask  a  question  that  may  be 
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answered  by  a  mere  "yes"  or  "no".  Little  thought  is  moulded  by  such 
an  answer. 

23.  Your  question,  when  properly  stated,  should  seldom  contain  a 
part  of  the  answer.  The  Socratic  method  may  frequently  be  applied  in 
the  teaching  of  this  branch. 

24.  Use  frequent  reviews.  Have  no  set  days  for  reviews.  Make 
every  lesson  a  practical  review,  or  let  them  occur  whenever  they  natur- 
ally'suggest  themselves      Review!  Review ! !  REVIEW ! ! ! 

25.  Lastly,  remember  that — 

4  i  If  vain  you  toil, 

You  should  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil ; " 

and  that  "  more  credit  and  honor  may  be  due  to  a  teacher  who  has 
brought  forth  from  his  school  an  humble,  honorable  citizen,  than  to  him 
who  has  produced  a  Wellington."  The  child  of  to  day  will  be  the  citizen 
of  to-morrow.  This  nation  needs  more  men  and  women  who  know 
whence  came  their  birthright.  The  two  million  illiterate  voters  in  this 
Republic  are  not  the  proper  class  to  hold  or  give  the  reins  of  power. 

WlLLBTTVILLB,   OHIO. 


THE  COMING  SCHOOL. 


ELLEN  E.  KENYON,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.. 


[  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Massachusetts  Teachers' 
Association,  Boston,  Nov.  30,  '89.  Sent  to  the  J  urnal  by  J.  M.  Olcott,  who  heard  the 
paper  and  pronounced  it  "most  excellent." — Ed.] 

The  future  can  be  predicted  only  from  the  progressions  of  the  past  and 
the  visible  tendencies  of  the  present.  The  history  of  educational  thought 
furnishes  us  all  the  foundation  principles  for  the  coming  school,  and  all 
possible  educational  ideals  to  choose  or  build  our  own  from.  It  also 
y it  Ids  us  examples,  in  abundance,  of-  bad  and  good  methods,  of  short 
lived  and  enduring  institutions.  It  has  given  us,  in  Froebel's  work,  the 
beginnings  of  a  philosophical  training  by  the  state ;  in  Pestalozzi's,  some 
splendid  suggestion  for  the  next  stage  of  public  education ;  in  the  work 
of  specialists  the  means  of  systematically  continuing  the  subjects  com- 
menced in  the  course  of  previous  mind-training;  in  the  schools  of  Athens, 
types  of  the  final  processes  in  general  schooling ;  in  the  professional  and 
trade  schools  of  later  times,  a  means  of  special  training  for  pursuits. 
This  completes  an  ideal  course  of  study.     It  is  best  arranged  as  follows : 
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i.  The  kindergarten,  providing  a  comprehensive  rudimentary  train- 
ing for  all  the  elements  of  character. 

2.  The  primary  school,  containing  this  training;  establishing  clear 
concepts  of  all  familiar  objects;  exercising  the  more  complex  mental 
powers;  conrecting  related  things  in  the  memory ;  fixing  habits  of  study, 
and  teaching  the  three  "  R's." 

3.  The  secondary  school,  gathering  correlated  facts  into  their  several 
departments  of  science ;  cultivating  the  special  gifts  of  individuals ;  teach- 
ing, with  each  science  and  art,  the  literature  that  belongs  to  it;  necessa 
rily  conducted  by  specialists. 

4.  The  tertiary  school,  for  the  deeper  study  of  the  classics,  arts,  and 
sciences,  and  the  higher  cultivation  of  the  logical,  critical,  and  rhetor- 
ical powers. 

5.  The  special  school,  in  which  some  profession  or  other  industrial 
occupation  shall  be  thoroughly  learned. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  whole  boy  goes  to  school,  moral  and  manual  train- 
ing must  accompany  mental  training  in  all  the  schools.  If  it  is  true  that 
the  mind  is  a  unit,  the  same  conclusion  follows.  If  it  is  true  that  we  act 
from  motives,  moral  training  is  a  school  necessity.  If  it  is  true  that  all 
knowledge  is  related,  all  the  powers  through  which  knowledge  is  acquired 
•  must  work  together. 

The  educational  thought  of  the  present  is  developing  a  true  notion  of 
the  importance  in  mental  growth  of  the  individujl  concrete  concept.  It 
occupies  a  central  place  in  thought,  being  the  product  of  sense  action  and 
the  basis  of  mind-action.  It  can  sjfely  become  our  next  fetich,  since  of 
such  are  the  stepping-stones  to  even  true  progress.  In  its  worship  the 
teacher  need  not  lose  sight  of  anything  good,  foi  all  lines  of  growth  lead 
to  it  or  from  it.  Even  physical  exercise,  manual  training,  and  ethical 
culture  may  be  included  in  the  processes  of  concept  building,  which  is 
the  chief  legitimate  work  of  the  primary  school. 

The  most  formidable  obstruction  in  the  way  of  the  coming  school  is 
our  habit  of  placing  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  in  charge  of  pri 
mary  classes,  where  breadth  of  thought,  defiteness  of  plan,  and  skill  in 
execution  are  infinitely  more  needed  than  in  the  subsequent  work.  To 
make  one's  self  thorough  in  a  single  branch  of  study,  with  sufficient  gen- 
eral intelligence  to  see  and  show  the  dependence  of  that  branch  upon 
others,  is  the  task  of  the  specialist  in  the  secondary  school  proposed.  It 
is  indeed  a  difficult  task,  requiring  the  patience  and  devotion  of  genius. 
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But  almost  every  human  being  has  a  natural  genius  for  some  one  thi  »g ; 
and,  given  the  requisite  training,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  specialist 
teachers.  Far  higher  in  the  scale  of  genius  is  he  who  can,  while  planning 
a  day's  work  for  a  little  child,  have  and  hold  in  view  the  whole  of  ihat 
child's  character  and  destiny ;  and,  if  to  plan  is  easier  than  to  fulfil,  what 
shall  be  said  of  the  skill  that  shall  faithfully  carry  out  in  daily,  hourly  de- 
tail, aims  so  broad  and  deep  and  high  ? 

With  inexperienced  young  girls  in  our  lowest  classes  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  conduct  education  in  accordance  with  any  known  law.  Even  in 
the  higher  classes,  under  the  tuition  of  competent  teachers,  true  princi- 
ples can  not  be  applied,  because  there  is  no  foundation,  or  a  very  poor 
one — unless  the  pupil  has  received  some  training  at  home.  This  is  the 
secret  of  the  "cram"  so  complained  of.  To  continue  the  practice  of 
placing  the  weakest  teachers  where  the  strongest  are  needed  is  the  great- 
est pedagogical  error  of  our  day.  Massachusetts  teachers  should  lead  in 
the  reform  here  indicated,  as  they  have  lead  in  others. 


TOWNSHIP  LIBRARIES, 


BY   JACOB    P.    DUNN,    STATE   LIBRARIAN, 
( In  Indianapolis  Sentinel. ) 


There  is  one  branch  of  Indiana's  educational  system  that  has  been 
much  neglected.  Her  school  fund  is  large.  Her  school  buildings  are 
numerous  and  usually  commodious.  Her  school  system  is  modern  and 
presumably  effective,  though  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
that.  Her  libraries  are  disgraceful,  and  this  is  a  defect  to  which  imme- 
diate attention  should  be  given.  There  are  many  persons  in  Indiana 
who  would  like  to  improve  their  minds,  and  nuny  more  who  could  be 
induced  to  do  so  if  they  had  the  opportunity,  who  can  not  attend  school. 
Some  of  them  are  too  old  for  that,  and  some  are  too  busy ;  some  are  kept 
from  school  by  the  necessity  of  working  for  a  living.  To  these  persons 
access  to  good  books  would  be  a  blessing,  and  their  education  would  in 
the  natural  sequence  of  affairs  be  a  benefit  to  the  state. 

If  education  be  worthy  of  encouragement  by  the  state,  as  is  now  almost 
universally  conceded,  it  should  be  made  as  universal  and  far  reaching  as 
possible.  Our  school  system,  although  a  very  excellent  one,  does  not 
reach  a  large  portion  of  our  people,  for  the  reasons  mentioned,  and  the 
school  work,  outside  of  towns  that  support  libraries,  is  retarded  by  lack 
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of  books  of  reference.  The  obvious  remedy  needed  is  the  establishment 
of  a  general  library  system,  which  was  put  in  force  thirty  odd  years  ago. 
It  cost  the  state  originally  $300,000,  but  it  was  found  to  be  of  general 
benefit  and  well  worth  the  investment.  During  the  war  it  fell  into  decay. 
Taxes  were  heavy,  and  people  objected  to  any  burdens  except  those  of 
actual  necessity.  The  principal  defects  of  the  system  were  two.  There 
was  no  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  library,  except  a  tax  to  be 
levied  at  the  discretion  of  the  township  trustees,  and  they  would  not  levy 
it  for  fear  it  would  make  them  unpopular.  There  was  no  provision  for 
the  care  of  the  libraries,  except  that  they  were  under  the  control  of  the 
township  trustees. 

To  remedy  these  defects  a  provision  should  be  made  for  a  small  tax 
which  would  raise  from  $100  to  $300  per  annum  for  each  township;  and 
$50  to  $75  of  the  money  so  raised  should  be  appropriated  to  the  pay- 
ment  of  a  librarian.  This  would  be  found  ample  compensation  to  some 
competent  person  in  each  township  to  care  for  the  libraries,  as  they  would 
ordinarily  be  open  only  one  day  in  the  week.  On  this  plan  a  fair  library 
could  be  placed  within  reach  of  every  person  in  the  state,  and  enough 
books  added  annually  to  keep  it  reasonably  abreast  of  the  times.  A  large 
portion  of  the  books  of  the  old  township  libraries  have  been  lost  or  de- 
stroyed, but  it  is  believed  that  at  least  one  half  of  them  can  be  gathered 
up  now.  There  would  be  accessions  to  these  libraries  in  all  parts  of  the 
state  by  donations,  particularly  from  government  sources.  The  numer- 
ous volumes  published  by  the  state  and  by  the  United  States  could  be 
obtained  and  preserved  in  them.  These  are  of  much  more  value  than 
is  ordinarily  supposed.  For  example,  if  the  report  of  the  tariff  com  mis-  / 
sion,  the  report  on  foreign  tariffs,  the  state  department's  report  on  libor 
in  foreign  countries,  and  similar  documents,  had  been  accessible  in  every 
township  in  the  state  during  the  late  compaign,  they  would  have  been 
eagerly  sought  by  many  people  who  desired  authoritative  information  on 
these  subjects. 


There  are  schools  going  right  on  in  the  old  jog-trot  of  a  past  age. 
They  are  the  old  "  common-noun-third-person-singular  "  schools.  These 
grammatical  grinds  continue  to  say  that  u  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb 
must  be  in  the  nominative  case,"  all  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  the  English 
noun  has  no  case  at  all.     When  will  this  dreariness  and  stupidity  end? 
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PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

[Conducted  by  Howard  Sandison,  Professor  of  Methods  in  the  State  Normal  School.] 


A  LESSON  WITH  CONNECTED  SENTENCES  IN 

READING. 


IN  primary  reading,  the  first  phase  is  that  which  results  in  the  mas-' 
tery  of  a  group  of  some  forty  or  fifty  words  as  letters,  standing  for 
meaning. 

This  work  is  oral,  and  occupies  perhaps,  two  or  three  months  in  time. 
In  it,  the  sole  purpose  is  to  directly  associate  a  printed  word  as  a  whole, 
with  its  meaning. 

In  this  work,  the  attention  of  the  children  is  not  called  in  any  way  to 
the  letters. or  sounds.  If  the  children  learn  anything  in  regard  to  these, 
such  knowledge  is  incidental. 

The  one  aim  of  the  work,  is  to  impress  the  children  with  the  idea  that 
words  stand  for  meaning ;  and  to  give  them  a  basis  for  determining  the 
meaning  of  new  words  in  connected  sentences,  through  the  meaning  of 
these  familiar  words  that  are  also  found  in  such  sentences. 

Words  signify,  however,  more  than  meaning.  They  signify  sounds. 
Therefore,  printed  words  must  be  taught  as  standing  for  sound. 

But  this  work  is  not  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  preceding 
ph^  se,  because  it  unduly  and  unnecessarily  complicates  the  work  in  that 
phase,  and  also  prevents  the  child  from  acquiring  the  idea  that  the  main 
function  of  words  is  to  express  meaning. 

The  work  of  the  first  phase  having  been  strongly  and  clearly  put,  the 
child  is  then  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  second  phase. 

The  aim  in  this  second  phase,  is : — 

First.  To  make  the  child  master  of  the  separate  sounds  in  the  oral 
words  corresponding  to  the  printed  words  taught  in  the  first  phase. 

Second.  To  have  him  associate  that  in  the  printed  word  itself,  which 
signifies  each  sound.  This  does  not  involve  in  any  way,  the  use  of  dia- 
critical marks. 

In  each  word  itself,  without  any  help  from  diacritical  marks,  there  is 
a  something  that  symbolizes  each  sound  of  the  corresponding  oral  word. 
Thus  in  the  printed  word  "can,"  there  is  a  something  which,  without 
diacritical  marks,  symbolizes  each  sound  in  the  oral  word  "can." 

The  second  phase  of  reading  work,  is  to  make  the  child  skilled  in  per- 
ceiving the  relation  of  such  symbols  in  the  words  themselves,  to  the 
sounds.  For  example,  in  the  given  word,  the  child  is  to  be  led  first,  to 
master  clearly  the  first  sound  in  the  oral  word  "can";  and  second,  to 
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associate  this  sound  with  its  symbol  in  the  printed  word ;  viz.,  the  letter 
c,  with- the  letter  a  after  it.  That  is,  he  is  to  be  taught  that  the  letter  c, 
followed  by  the  letter  a,  as  in  the  given  case,  symbolizes  the  sound. 

The  point  is  to  be  clearly  made,  that  the  two  letters  do  not  symbolize 
the  sound ;  but  that  the  first  letter  arranged  as  in  the  given  case,  with  a 
after  it,  stands  for  the  sound. 

In  like  manner,  the  child  is  to  learn  the  second  sound  in  the  oral  word 
"can" ;  and  that  the  letter  a,  with  n  after  it,  as  in  the  given  case,  is  the 
symbol  for  the  sound. 

Pursuing  the  work,  he  is  to  learn  the  third  sound  of  the  oral  word,  and 
that  the  letter  /  is  the  symbol. 

Work  of  this  nature  is  to  occupy  from  two  to  three  months ;  and  the 
central  aim  is  to  make  the  child  skilled  in  the  ability  to  recognize  and 
produce  sounds ;  and  in  deciding  that  in  the  printed  word  itself,  which 
symbolizes  each  sound  in  any  given  case.'  i 

These  two  phases  of  work  having  been  well  done,  the  child  is  prepared 
to  enter  upon  the  definite  use  of  a  First  Reader,  and  the  study  of  simple 
thought  in  connected  sentences. 

The  nature  of  work  with  connected  sentences,  is  the  question  now  to 
be  considered.  Take  for  example,  Lesson  XV,  on  page  23  of  the  First 
Reader  of  the  Indiana  Series  : 

"Come,  mamma,  do  come!  "  says  Dickie  Rat.  "See  this  little  box. 
May  I  go  in  it  to  play  \     It  is  a  nice  box  to  play  in." 

'•  Oh  no,  Dickie !  "  it  is  a  trap.     We  will  not  use  it." 

This  example  is  one  in  that  phase  of  reading  work  in  connected  sen- 
tences, in  which  the  thought  is  not  valuable  in  itself. 

In  this  phase  there  are  two  divisions  based  on  the  degree  of  difficulty 
not  in  the  selection  itself,  but  in  the  manner  of  putting  the  work. 

In  the  first  division,  which  it  is  the  intention  here  to  illustrate,  the  point 
for  consideration  is  indicated  by  the  teacher's  question ;  hence  it  does  not 
devolve  upon  the  pupil  to  wok  out  the  ideas  or  points  for  consideration. 

The  point  for  debate  being  given  by  the  teacher's  question,  it  remains 
lor  the  pupil  only  to  answer  the  question,  and  to  give  his  ground  for  the 
answer. 

In  the  second  division,  (which  is  not  to  be  illustrated  at  this  time),  the 
ground  of  difficulty  is  higher,  in  that  the  pupil  is  required  to  determine 
for  himself  the  appropriate  points  for  consideration,  as  well  as  to  deter- 
mine the  answer  and  the  ground  for  the  answer. 

.    The  two  divisions  are  alike,  in  that  they  both  involve  connected  sen- 
tences; and  in  that  the  thought  is  not  valuable  in  itself  considered. 

The  first  division  of  the  phase,  pertains  to  the  connected  sentence-  work 
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in  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  school ;  and  the  second  division,  to 
that  of  the  third  year.  Thus  the  first  three  years  of  school  are  marked 
by  the  presence  of  the  principle  that  the  child  is  taught  to  obtain  the 
meaning  of  language,  from  the  language  itself;  and  that  the  thought  is 
not  valuable,  and  is  therefore  not  sought  for  itself. 

During  this  period,  it  is  not  the  aim  in  reading- work  to  have  the  child 
obtain  the  thought  as  thought,  in  and  for  itself.  The  obtaining  of  the 
thought  is,  however,  a  ifecessary  incident  of  the  true  aim ;  which  is  to 
give  the  child  power  to  determine  the  meaning  of  language  from  the  language 
itself 

Reading  work  of  this  nature,  is  succeeded  by  that  phase  which  deals 
with  discourse  containing  thought  valuable  in  itself,  in  which  there  is  a 
triple  aim: — 

First,  To  increase  the  child's  power  in  determining  the  meaning  of 
language. from  the  language  itself. 

Second,  To  give  him  an  insight  into  the  various  forms  of  discussion ; 
and  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they  exhibit  thought.  That  is,  to  give 
him  skill  in  analyzing  and  interpreting  Descriptions,  Narratives,  Exposi- 
tions, and  Arguments. 

Third,  To  put  him  into  possession  of  permanent  and  valuable  products 
of  thought. 

This  phase  of  reading-work  extends  approximately  from  the  beginning 
of  i he  fourth  year  to  the  end  of  the  school  course. 

As  indicated  in  the  foregoing,  the  aim  at  this  time  is  to  explain  the 
manner  of  dealing  with  connected  sentences  in  the  first  division  of  work, 
in  which,  the  thought  is  not  valuable  in  itself. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  division  is  distinguished  from  the  one 
succeeding  it,  by  the  fact  that  it  involves  a  lower  degree  of  difficulty  to 
the  pupil,  in  that  the  teacher  indicates  by  his  question  the  idea  for  con- 
sideration, thereby  requiring  from  the  pupil  two  points  only: — 

First,  The  answer. 

Second,  That  characteristic  in  the  language  which  is  the  ground  for 
his  answer. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  How  should  the  teacher  deal  with  this  se- 
lection ?  two  things  are  to  be  stated.  One  of  these,  is  the  condition  of 
the  teacher's  mind  as  to  the  nature  of  the  work ;  and  the  other,  the  two 
sides  for  consideration  in  the  selection. 

The  first  thing  in  regard  to  the  teacher's  attitude  is,  that  he  should 
hold  strongly  to  the  following  two  principles : 

First,  The  aim  in  teaching  a  child  to  read,  is  to  give  him  the  power  to 
determine  the  meaning  and  sounds  of  language  from  the  language  itself. 
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This  principle  excludes  in  the  lesson,  any  reference  whatever  to  the 
picture,  or  to  diacritical  marks,  or  to  stories  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
illustrating  the  meaning ;  or  to  the  teacher's  giving  oral  readings  of  the 
sentence,  or  in  order  to  have  the  pupil  imitate  them. 

Second,  Each  point  in  education  should  be  dealt  with  in  that  manner 
that  will  call  forth  the  highest  degree  of  activity  and  independent  think- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  that  the  point  by  its  nature,  is  fitted  to  call 
forth,  and  the  development  of  the  child  enables  him  to  exert. 
The  two  lines  of  work  in  the  selection  are: — 

First,  The  working  out  by  the  pupil  himself,  of  the  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage as  determined  by  the  language  dtself. 

Second,  The  working  out  by  the  pupil  himself,  of  the  pronunciation  of 
each  word  as  determined  by  the  word  itself,  in  so  far  as  possible. 

Growing  out  of  the  mastery  of  the  meaning,  he  is  to  determine  for 
himself  the  nature  of  the  oral  expression. 

The  second  principle  given  above,  determines  two  things;  one  nega- 
tive, the  other  affirmative.  The  negative  conclusion  is,  the  teacher  is 
not  to  question  upon  obvious  points.  For .  example,  m  the  given  selec- 
tion the  pupil  is  not  to  be  asked  the  kind  of  box,  with  the  intention  of 
obtaining  the  answer  that  it  is  a  little  box,  etc.  The  affirmative  conclu- 
sion is,  that  the  questions  are  to  bear  upon  the  not  obvious;  upbn  the 
hidden  points. 
Two  things  remain  for  consideration: — 

First,  What  are  the  obvious  points  to  be  questioned  upon  in  the  given 
selection,  and  what  characteristics  in  the  language  indicate  the  answers? 
Second,  How  would  the  pupil  be  able  to  determine  for  himself  the  pro- 
nunciation of  any  new  word  that  occurs  in  the  selection  ? 

There  is  to  be  considered  first,  what  the  hidden  or  not  obvious  points 
are,  in  the  selection.  These  that  are  here  indicated,  are  merely  sug- 
gestive. It  is  not  meant  that  they  are  necessarily  the  ideas  that  should 
be  considered. 

In  the  study  of  any  given  selection  by  a  teacher,  the  not  obvious  points 
would  probdbly  differ  from  those  selected  in  the  same  work  by  any  other 
teacher.    Substantially,  however,  they  wou'd  agree.    Just  what  the  points 
are,  is  not  so  important  as  that  they  should  be  points  that  are  not  obvious. 
In  this  selection,  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  How  many  are 
represented  as  speaking  ? 
The  answer  to  this  is,  That  three  are  so  represented. 
This,  according  to  the  principle,  is  to  be  followed  by  the  question, 
What  in  the  language  indicates  that  three  are  speaking  ? 
The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  words  in  the  first  paragraph  indicate  one 
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speaker;  the  remainder  of  the  first  paragraph  another;  and  the  last  par- 
agraph, the  third  speaker. 

A  second  point  for  consideration  is  the  following : 

What  in  the  language  would  signify  that  the  first  speaker  is  a  person  ? 

Three  things  in  the  language  tend  to  show  that  it  is  a  person.  The 
language  used  by  the  first  speaker;  the  language  used  by  the  third 
speaker,  with  the  exception  of  the  expression  "a  trap,"  the  word  "says," 
and  the  capital  in  the  word  "Rat." 

A  third  idea  for  consideration  is, — If  the  first  speaker  is  a  person^  is  it 
a  young  or  an  old  person  ? 

If  the  answer  be  made  that  it  is  a  young  person,  this  is  to  be  followed 
by  the  question,  What  in  the  language  indicates  it  ? 

Those  parts  of  the  language  that  indicate  that  it  is  a  young  person  are : 
The  use  of  the  word  "mamma" ;  the  ending  "ie"  in  the  word  "  Dickie  "  ; 
the  use  of  the  word  "little" ;  and  the  request  to  be  allowed  "to  play." 

A  fourth  idea  that  is  not  obvious,  and  is  hence  to  be  questioned  up^n 
is, —  Which  is  nearer  to  the  box,  the  mother  or  one  addressing  her  ? 

If  the  answer  be  made  that  the  mother  is  farther  away,  the  question 
then  arises — What  in  the  language  has  such  indication  ? 

In  answer  to  this,  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  words  "come,"  "see,"  and 
"this,"  in  their  connection,  indicate  that  the  speaker  is  nearer  than  the 
mother. 

A  fifth  point  to  be  dealt  with  is, —  What  in  the  language  indicates  that  the 
first  speaker  is  not  a  person  ! 

In  answer  to  this,  the  child  is  to  be  led  to  see  that  the  word  "  Rat "  ; 
and  the  expressions  "little  box"  and  "a  trap",  as  signifying  the  same 
object,  indicate  that  the  speaker  is  not  a  person. 

Two  other  ideas,  although  somewhat  difficult,  might  with  some  classes 
be  considered.  One  of  these  is, — Is  it  indicated  in  the  expression,  "May 
I  go  in  it  to  play  ?  "  that  the  rat  is  outside  of  the  box  and  wishes  to  go 
into  it  to  play,  or  that  he  is  already  inside  of  it,  but  being  still,  wishes  to 
move  about? 

In  the  discussion  of  this  point,  the  distinction  between  the  words  "in" 
and  "into"  could  be  brought  out. 

The  other  point  is  the  difference  in  meaning,  if  the  last  expression 
were,  "  We  shall  not  use  it,"  instead  of  "  We  will  not  use  it." 

In  the  discussion  of  this  point,  something  of  the  distinction  between 
the  words  "shall"  and  "will"  could  be  made  clear.     By  many,  how 
ever,  these  last  two  points  would  be  considered  too  difficult  for  the  chil 
iren  at  this  stage.    This  is  to  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher. 

Attention  will  now  be  turned  to  the  nature  of  the  work  in  determining 
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the  pronunciation  of  a  strange  word.     Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  only 
new  words  in  the  given  selection  are  the  words  "come "  and  " do." 

In  the  work  of  the  first  three  months,  the  child  would  have  learned  as 
analogous  the  words  dome,  home,  Rome,  and  the  word  some ;  and  the 
analogous  words  go,  hof  lo,  no,  so;  and  the  word  to. 

On  this  basis,  the  child  would  be  led  to  decide  for  himself,  that  the 
word  come  agrees  in  sound  with  home,  Rome,  etc.,  or  with  some;  and  that 
the  word  do,  agrees  in  sound  with  so,  lot  no,  etc. ,  or  with  to. 

The  mere  consideration  of  these  points,  together  with  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence,  would  bring  before  him  the  oral  words  which  he  has  many 
times  used,  and  thereby  enable  him  to  decide. 

If  the  words  Dickie,  us,  nice,  or  may,  were  new  words,  the  mode  of  de- 
ciding their  pronunciation  would  be  substantially  the  same. 

The  child's  idea  of  the  pronunciation  of  a  new  word  must  be  based  on 
his  knowledge  of  the  analogy  of  form  and  sound  already  acquired  during 
the  first  six  months. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  mode  of  considering  the 
reading  lesson,  the  child  would  become  master  of  many  points  in  lan- 
guage, incidentally;  such  as  the  force  of  quotation  marks,  necessarily 
made  evident  in  determining  the  number  of  persons  speaking ;  the  use 
of  capitals,  in  considering  whether  the  speaker  is  a  person ;  the  force  of 
the  terms  "  this  "  and  "  that"  in  determining  whether  the  speaker  or  the 
mother  were  nearer  the  box ;  the  distinction  in  meaning  between  "in" 
and  "into",  "will"  and  "shall";  the  force  of  periods,  exclamation 
points,  etc.   . 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

[  Conducted  by  Arnold  Tompkins,  Dean  of  the  De  Pauw  Normal  School.  ] 


METHOD  IN  MULTIPLICATION. 


Multiplication  has  two  phases.  One  in  which  the  result  is  reached 
intuitively  through  observation,  and  fixed  in  memory  by  repetition. 
This  phase  involves  what  is  generally  known  as  the  Tabular  work.  The 
other  phase  is  the  one  in  which  the  result  is  reached  by  a  series  of  mental 
steps.  These  steps  are  necessitated  by  the  inability  of  the  mind  to  fix 
and  hold  all  the  possible  results  growing  out  of  the  combinations.  To 
relieve  itself,  therefore,  the  mind  makes  the  combinations  by  parts ;  thus 
giving  rise  to  a  series  of  steps — the  process  im  multiplication.     It  is  this 
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series  of  steps — this  process — with  the  mental  activities  involved,  that  will 
be  set  forth  in  this  article. 

The  article  will  assume  as  a  basis  a  knowledge  of  the  multiplication 
table  and  of  the  decimal  system,  in  part;  so  that  any  number  of  times 
tens  or  any  number  of  times  hundreds,  etc.,  can  be  thought  as  readily  as 
any  number  of  times  a  primary  unit. 

An  analysis  of  the  process  will  show  the  following  steps :  The  sepa- 
ration of  the  multiplicand ;  the  separation  of  the  multiplier ;  and  the  re- 
ductions of  the  products.  Each  of  these  has  subordinate  steps.  The 
questions  to  be  decided  are,  which  of  these  steps  is  to  be  taken  first, 
and  which  prepares  the  way  for  the  next  ?  The  answer  must  be  derived 
from  the  fact  that  only  simple,  easy  steps  can  be  taken  by  the  child  mind. 
This  fact  forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  step  should  be  the  sep- 
aration of  the  multiplicand ;  using  a  multiplier  of  one  order  in  which  no 
reductions  will  be  required  in  the  product. 

The  child  must  be  led  to  make  this  analysis  through  observation  and 
inference.  It  must  view  each  part  as  a  whole,  and,  from  a  remembered 
t  result  of  some  like  combination,  give  the  product  of  each  part ;  then 
synthesize  these  new  wholes  into  another  whole.  This  step  has  caused 
the  child  to  observe,  infer,  remember,  make  inductions,  deductions,  and 
perform  the  acts  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  instead  of  merely  memorizing 
the  form,  as  is  too  often  done.  After  drill  on  this  point,  the  formal 
statement,  that  to  multiply  any  number  multiply  each  part  separately  and 
unite  the  result,  will  be  made. 

The  next  step,  determined  by  the  same  means,  is  the  reduction  of  the 
partial  products ;  still  using  a  multiplier  of  one  order.  This  will  lead  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  place  of  beginning  the  process.  Previous  to  this,  it 
has  been  immaterial  where  the  process  was  begun ;  but  for  the  sake  of 
habit  it  is  well  to  begin  at  the  lowest  order.  The  place  and  the  num- 
ber of  reductions  to  be  first  made  must  be  ascertained.  The  decision  will 
be  that  only  one  reduction,  and  that  in  the  highest  order,  should  be  first 
made ;  for  then  there  will  be  no  number  to  unite  with  the  product.  The 
*  only  mental  acts  required  in  this  step  are  the  inference  that  the  law  of 
the  decimal  system  holds  good  in  this  product,  and  from  this  inference 
the  deduction  that  if  the  product  of  the  highest  order  makes  one  or 
more  of  a  higher  order  it  must  be  reduced  to  the  higher  order. 

After  this  step  has  been  taken,  reductions  in  two  or  more  orders,  or 
in  any  order,  can  be  taken.  The  reductions  will  require  the  same  mental 
acts  as  before,  with  the  synthetic  act  of  uniting  the  reduced  product  to 
the  product  of  the  highest  order.     This  synthetic  act  will  require  the  re- 
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calling  of  the  fact  that  only  like  things  can  be  united.  The  difficulty  of 
making  this  union  will  lead  to  the  deduction  that  the  process  is  begun  at 
the  lowest  order  so  that  if  the  product  of  any  order  makes  one  or  more 
of  the  next  higher  it  can  be  reduced  and  added  to  the  higher. 

The  separation  of  the  multiplier  can  now  be  made.  The  analysis  of 
the  step  shows  that  the  multiplier  must  be  separated  in  two  ways;  first 
into  parts,  units,  tens,  etc ;  second,  some  of  the  parts  into  factors.  The  sep- 
aration into  factors  must  be  made  first.  This  will  be  into  one  ten,  and 
any  number  of  tens ;  into  one  hundred,  and  any  number  of  hundreds ; 
etc  Use  the  one  ten  as  one  order,  and,  after  the  solution  of  many  prob- 
lems, the  likeness  and  difference  between  the  product  and  the  multipli- 
cand will  be  observed.  This  comparison  will  result  in  the  induction  that 
the  likeness  and  difference  will  always  exist  between  the  product  and  the 
multiplicand  after  it  has  been  multiplied  by  ten ;  and  the  generalization, 
that  to  multiply  any  number  by  ten  move  the  number  one  place  to  the 
left  of  the  starting  or  decimal  point,  will  be  made.  To  multiply  by  more 
than  one  ten  requires  two  mental  acts  \  the  first  an  analytic  act,  the  second 
a  synthetic.  In  the  analytic  act  the  multiplier  is  separated  into  a  number 
of  times  ten.  That  is,  it  is  separated  into  factors,  one  of  which  is  ten, 
the  other  the  number  of  tens.  In  the  syntnetic  act,  two  syntheses  are  made. 
The  first,  thinking  ten  times  the  number;  the  second,  thinking  so  many 
times  that  product.  Hundreds  can  be  treated  as  tens  have  been  before 
tens  and  units  are  used,  if  desired.  If  not,  take  tens  and  units  next.  The 
multiplier  is  now  separated  into  units  and  tens,  and  the  tens  into  factors. 
The  only  mental  acts  are  the  analysis  of  the  multiplier  and  the  synthesis 

of  the  products.     These  acts  differ  but  little  from  the  acts  in  the  preced- 
ing step. 

Thus  far,  only  integral  multipliers  have  been  considered,  but  the  mul- 
tiplicand was  not  so  restricted :  it  can  be  either  integral  or  fractional. 

The  final  step  in  the  process  is  the  use  of  a  fractional  multiplier.  The 
taking  of  this  step  is  conditioned  by  the  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  multi 
plying  any  number  by  a  number  that  is  too  large,  and  a  knowledge  of 
how  to  separate  a  number  into  equal  parts.  The  step  involves  three 
mental  acts.  First,  the  synthetic  act — multiplying  by  the  numerator  of 
the  fraction ;  second,  the  comparison  of  the  multiplier  with  an  integral 
number  composed  of  the  same  number  of  units ;  third,  the  analysis  of 
the  product  into  the  true  product. 

If  the  steps  are  taken  as  indicated  in  this  discussion  the  pupils  see  why 
the  partial  products  are  written  under  "the  figure  that  produced  it",  and 
why  we  "point  off  as  many  decimal  places  in  the  products  as  there  are 
decimal  places  in  both  multiplicand  and  multiplier." 
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Summarizing:    the'  steps   in   multiplication,    including    the    Tabular 
work,  are: — 

I.     Multiplying  one  order* by  one  order,  (the  Tabular  work.) 
II.     Multiplying  more  than  one  order  by  one  order,  including  frac- 
tional and  denominate  numbers, 
i.     Without  reductions  in  the  products. 
2.     With  reductions  in  the  products. 

a.  Reductions  in  the  highest  order. 

b.  Reductions  in  any  order. 

III.  Multiplying  any  number  by  more  than  one  order. 

i.     Multiplying  by  one  ten. 

2.  Multiplying  by  any  number  of  tens. 

a.  By  one  ten. 

b.  That  product  by  the  number  of  tens. 

3.  Multiplying  by  tens  and  units. 

a.  *By  the  units. 

b.  By  the  tens. 

(1)  By  one  ten. 

(2)  That  product  by  the  number  of  tens. 

c.  Uniting  the  products. 

IV.  Multiplying  by  a  fractional  number. 

1.  Multiplying  by  the  numerator  of  the  fraction. 

2.  Correcting  the  product. 

This  series  of  steps  will  extend  through  not  less  than  five  years  of 
school  work.  J.  S.  T. 

ORGANIZING  IDEA  OF  THE  PERIOD  OF  NATIONAL 

DE  VEL  OPM ENT 


The  Revolution  developed  the  Form  of  a  Nation  and  expressed  the 
result  in  the  Constitution.  The  forms  set  up  by  this  instrument  wanted 
the  living  spirit  to  animate  them.  This  spirit  requires  that  the  people's 
thought  break  over  the  narrow  limits  of  state  lines  and  contemplate  the 
broader  and  deeper  questions  that  arise  out  of  the  life  of  the  whole.  This 
broadening  of  thought  does  not  belong  to  political  problems  alone,  but 
to  all  forms  of  institutional  life.  Questions  of  government,  religion,  ed- 
ucation, and  industry  must  interest  the  whole  people.  The  spirit  of  na- 
tionality does  not  require  the  people  to  be  a  unit  on  the  details  of  organ- 
ization and  the  means  of  accomplishing  given  ends,  but  it  does  require 
them  to  transfer  their  admiration  and  affection  from  the  state  to  the  na- 
tion— that  they  love  the  good  of  the  whole  more  than  the  narrower  inter- 
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csts  of  the  locality.  This  idea  requires  an  organism  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing so  sensitive — so  sympathetic — that  the  response  of  all  the  other  parts 
is  quick  and  perfect  when  any  portion  of  the  organism  is  affected. 

It  fell  to  our  history  between  1789  and  i860  to  produce  this  result. 
The  movement  of  this  idea  of  nationality  is  the  fundamental  process  in 
this  part  of  our  history.  It  is  the  presence  of  this  overshadowing  move- 
ment that  constitutes  this  a  period  in  the  life  of  our  people.  It  follows 
that  the  Growth  of  the  Spirit  of  Nationality  is  the  Organizing  Idea  for 
this  period — the  idea  in  the  light  of  which  all  the  events  of  the  period 

are  to  be  interpreted,  integrated  and  separated,  coordinated  and  subor- 
dinated. 

This  principle  of  growth  sets  the  problem,  on  the  side  of  knowledge, 
for  this  period  and  for  the  particular  events.  What  the  problem  of  this 
period  is  and  how  each  event  in  it  is  to  be  interpreted  are  not  matters  of 
choice — not  accidental,  but  are  determined  by  the  fundamental  idea. 
For  the  period  as  a  whole,  the  problem  is  to  understand  the  growth  of 
nationality,  the  phases  under  which  it  manifested  itself  and  the  processes 
by  which  it  was  realized.  For  the  particular  event,  the  problem  is  to  see 
how  it  grew  out  of  the  movement  of  the  general  idea  and  how  much  it 
contributed  to  this  movement. 

To  understand  Hamilton's  financial  plan  the  student  must  explain  its 
origin  and  passage  in  the  financial  necessity  of  the  whole  people,  and  its 
effects  by  changes  wrought  in  the  sentiment  of  nationality.  Each  part  of 
the  plan  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way.  The  Funding  Bill  stimu- 
lated our  national  pride,  because  it  made  possible  the  full  payment  of  our 
foreign  debt  and  bound  to  the  nation  by  ties  of  interest  all  persons  hold" 
ing  evidences  of  the  nation's  debt.  The  Assumption  Bill  was  a  confes- 
sion that  the  nation  was  a  better  paymaster  than  the  states.  The  United 
States  Bank  identified  the  business  interests  of  the  people  and  the  gov- 
ernment Hamilton's  other  measures  are  to  be  similarly  traced  into  the 
great  current  of  thought  that  characterized  the  period.  Although  a  pow- 
erful opposition  arose  to  all  these  measures,  and  although  this  opposition 
movement  was  based  on  the.  sovereignty  of  the  state,  yet,  the  movement 
of  the  people's  thought  was  steadily  toward  nationality.  Even  the  op- 
position argued  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  thereby  contravening  their 
fundamental  doctrine.  The  struggle  for  neutrality  nationalized  patriot- 
ism by  centering  our  thoughts  upon  American  problems  as  well  as  estab- 
lished our  policy  toward  the  warring  nations  of  Europe.  The  preserva- 
tion of  this  spirit  of  unity  is  the  burden  of  Washington's  Farewell  Address. 
The  gain  made  by  this  new  idea  in  one  decade  is  well  indicated  by  the 
passage  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws.     The  wonder  is  that  more  leg 
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islatures  than  those  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  did  not  denounce  them. 

It  is  only  explained  by  the  fact  that  France  had  insulted  our  national 
pride. 

If  any  more  proof  were  needed  to  show  that  nationality  is  the  domi- 
nating idea,  it  it  furnished  by  the  fact  that  Anti  Federalists,  as  soon  as 
successful,  fell  into  the  current  set  in  motion  by  their  adversaries  and  did 
their  share,  reluctantly  sometimes,  toward  binding  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  nation.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana  was  the  greatest  event  of 
Jefferson's  administration.  What  is  the  problem  here?  It  is  set  by  the 
law  of  the  period.  Stated  for  this  event  it  reads  in  this  way :  How  did 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  influence  the  growth  of  nationality?  How 
were  our  political,  social,  and  industrial  institutions  affected  by  this  event? 
The  answer  is  not  found  in  knowing  when,  where,  by  whom,  and  for  how 
much  the  purchase  was  made.  These  facts  should  be  known,  but  do  not 
constitute  the  answer.  Neither  can  it  be  reached  by  deciding  who  de- 
served the  greatest  credit  for  the  work,  Jefferson,  Monroe,  or  Livingston. 
No.  The  answer  can  never  be  reached  by  dwelling  upon  facts  that  only 
particularize  and  differentiate.  It  must  be  found  by  discovering  the  gen- 
eral truth  in  this  particular  event.  The  answer  is  correct  when  the  stu- 
dent understands :  i ,  That  this  event  checked  the  growing  hostility  of 
the  people  of  the  southwest  toward  the  general  government;  2,  That 
the  control  of  the  Mississippi  River  gave  the  southwest  a  cheaper  and 
easier  route  to  the  Atlantic  states ;  3,  That  the  possession  of  land  beyond 
the  Mississippi  gave  added  force  to  arguments  for  a  system  of  internal 
improvements ;  4,  That  this  opened  up  a  new  field  for  the  conflict  be- 
tween slavery  and  freedom ;  5,  That  this  act  having  no  sanction  either 
in  law  or  precedent  was  a  more  deadly  blow  at  strict  construction  than 
ever  Hamilton  or  Adams  dealt.  This  briefly  illustrates  how  our  principle 
of  interpretation  forces  the  pupil  to  trace  the  effects  of  an  event  back  into 
the  great  movement  of  the  period  out  of  which  it  grew,  thus  organizing 
it  into  the  series  of  which  it  forms  a  link.  This  interpreting  idea  sets  the 
problem  for  a  series  of  important  events  as  unlike  the  above  as  the  War 
of  1 81 2.  What  is  it  for  a  series  of  military  events  ?  Can  it  be  solved  by 
knowing  the  battles  of  this  war — who  the  generals  were,  how  many  were 
engaged,  what  movements  were  made,  and  how  many  were  killed? 
None  of  these,  nor  all  together,  constitute  the  answer.  The  principle  of 
interpretation  is  at  least  partially  satisfied  when  the  student  sees  the  war 
as  produced  by  a  current  of  thought,  more  or  less  national,  whose 
origin  is  known.  On  the  side  of  results  the  war  is  interpreted  when  the 
student  sees:  1,  That  the  war  in  principle  destroyed  both  parties — the 
Federalists  dying  as  an  organization  after  espousing  the  doctrine  of  strict 
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construction,  and  the  Anti- Federalists  living  as  an  organization  only  by 
giving  up  their  original  principle  of  action  and  adopting  the  idea  of  a  lib- 
eral interptetation  of  the  constitution ;  2,  That  the  condition  of  the  cur- 
rency forced  the  re  chartering  of  the  United  States  Bank ;  3,  That  the 
increase  of  the  national  debt  and  the  rapid  rise  of  home  manufactures 
forced  the  Anti- Federalists  to  adopt  a  protective  tariff;  4,  That  rapid 
movement  of  population  to  the  West  after  the  treaty  of  peace  gave  a 
powerful  impulse  to  internal  improvements ;  5,  That  this  war  with  our 
old  enemy  drew  the  interest  and  affection  of  the  whole  people  toward 
national  problems  and  so  weakened  the  opposition  that  Monroe's  admin- 
istration is  called  the  era  of  good  feeling.  In  this  way  our  organizing 
idea  leads  us  to  make  an  historical  interpretation  of  a  series  of  military 
events  rather  than  view  them  as  students  of  military  science. 

As  the  idea  of  nationality  emerged  from  the  era  of  good  feeling,  it  be- 
gan to  take  on  a  new  form.  The  campaign  preceding  the  election  of 
1824  was  peculiar  in  that  there  were  no  great  issues -unless  men  are 
issues.  There  were  four  of  them — Adams,  Jackson,  Crawford,  and  Clay. 
Eich  of  these  had  a  group  of  followers  who  became  stro  ngly  attached  to 
him.  Each  stood  first  in  the  affection  of  the  people  of  his  locality. 
Through  this  personal  attachment  men  took  an  unusual  interest  in  the 
election.  Jackson  was  defeated,  and  from  that  day  he  and  his  followers 
began  the  campaign  for  the  election  of  1828.  They  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing into  full  play  the  personal  element  that  showed  itself  in  the  preceding 
campaign.  These  men  enforced  the  idea,  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
that  Jackson  was  the  candidate  of  the  common  people ;  that  he  was,  by 
birth,  association,  and  interests,  identified  with  them ;  that  he  would  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  the  nation  to  their  advantage,  as  they  had  been 
heretofore,  for  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy.  This  appeal  roused  the 
interest  of  the  mechanic,  the  farmer,  and  the  frontiersman  in  a  way  not 
before  realized.  From  that  time  to  the  present  no  campaign  has  ever 
been  won  that  ignored  the  plain  people.  Whatever  we  may  say  of  the 
methods  of  the  Jacksonian  politicians,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they 
first  brought  the  masses  into  intimate  contact  with  national  affairs,  and 
made  them  feel  that  their  weal  was  bound  up  with  the  government  of  the 
nation.  The  new  phase  of  nationality  is  the  interpreting  idea  of  Jack- 
son's administration  The  spoils  system — its  origin  and  growth — is  ex- 
plained by  it.  Jackson's  fight  with  the  U.  S.  Bank  was  a  legitimate  out- 
come of  the  new  power  that  was  behind  him.  The  consciousness  that 
he  was  the  people's  hero,  nerved  Jackson  in  his  fight  with  Calhoun  and 
the  nullifiers.  The  transfer  of  the  national  funds  to  State  Banks  was 
done  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  to  the  door  of  the  people.     The 
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great  campaign  of  1840  was  won  by  the  Whigs  because  they  successfully 

appealed  to  the  new  factor  in  politics.    The  immediate  and  remote  results 

of  binding  the  affection  of  the  common  people  to  union  can  never  be 

measured.     It  was  the  dominating  power  in  the  growth  of  the  anti-slavery 

movement,  and,  marshalled  on  the  side  of  freedom,  it  won  in  the  great 

Civil  War. 

Any  student  who  traces  this  great  idea  through  this  period  will  cluster 

around  it  the  historical  events  of  that  time.     These  events  throw  light  on 

the  idea  and  it  illuminates  them.     They  find  their  life  in  it  and  in  turn 

contribute  their  influence  to  feed  the  movement. 

W.  H.  Mace. 


THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

[Conducted  by  Georgk  F.  Bass,  Supervising  Principal  of  Indianapolis  Schools.] 


A    HISTORY  RECITATION. 


SUBJECT,    CAUSE   OF   THE    REVOLUTION. 

No  matter  how  many  books  on  the  theory  of  teaching  history,  the 
teachers  may  have  read  and  digested,  nor  how  broad  a  view  he 
may  have  of  the  subject,  the  matter  finally  is  brought  down  to  the  reci- 
tation. The  teacher  finds  himself  asking  how  he  can  best  present  the 
subject  to  his  pupils  during  the  recitation  hour.  To  answer  he  will  have 
use  for  all  the  purposes  of  history  study ;  for  all  the  principles  of  teaching 
he  may  possess;  and  for  a  large  amount  of  "common  sense." 

This  lesson  had  been  assigned  on  the  day  just  preceding  the  one  on  which 
the  recitation  occurred.  The  pupils  were  requested  to  learn  all  they 
could  on  this  subject  by  reading  and  studying  the  text  book  they  were 
using  in  the  class.  After  this  they  were  to  read  as  many  others  as  time 
and  opportunity  would  permit.  Each  pupil  was  expected  to  make  an 
effort  to  decide  from  his  reading  and  studying  what  the  cause  of  the  war 
was. 

•  These  pupils  were  about  fourteen  years  old.  They  were  not  Bacons. 
They  are  likely  to  give  some  queer  conclusions,  and  do  some  senseless 
things  in  school.  These  do  not  disconcert  the  wise  teacher.  He  expects 
them  and  prepares  for  them.  He  does  not  say,  "  Why  !  I'm  surprised !  ! 
You  are  not  thinking ! !  "  He  may  be  surprised,  but  he  does  not  show 
his  surprise.  The  pupil  may  not  be  thinking.  He  asks  questions  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  him  think. 
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THE   RECITATION. 


Teacher.  John  you  may  tell  us  what  you  think  the  cause  of  the 
Revolution  was. 

John.  French  Predictions.  We  have  caught  them  at  last,  said  the 
French  prime  minister  as  he  signed  the  cession  of  nearly  half  of  North 
America  to  the  English. 

Just  at  this  point  John  was  interrupted  by  the  teacher. 

Teacher.  John,  what  did  you  understand  the  subject  of  our  lesson  to 
be? 

John.     Cause  of  the  Revolution. 

T.     What  is  the  name  of  the  cause  you  were  giving  ? 

J.     "  Don't  know ;  but  the  book  gives  it  that  way." 

The  teacher  did  not  ask  him  if  he  were  a  parrot,  or  tell  him  that  he 

would  hang  him  up  in  a  tin  cage  if  he  did'nt  quit  reciting  in  that  sense- 
less way.  No,  he  quietly  said,  ' '  You  may  give  all  that  the  book  gives 
about  this."  John  recited  the  entire  paragraph  word  for  word.  He, 
evidently,  had  studied  his  lesson,  and  certainly  should  have  credit  for 
his  motive,  at  least.     This  the  teacher  gave,  and  led  in  the  following : 

Teacher.     Who  was  meant  by  "  them  "  in  your  first  sentence  ? 

John.     After  thinking  it  over,  I  don't  know. 

T.  Showing  no  signs  of  displeasure.  Repeat  the  next  sentence  you 
gave  us  awhile  ago. 

J.  "  I  am  persuaded,"  said  another  French  nobleman,  when  he  heard 
of  the  act,  "that  England  will  soon  repent  of  having  removed  the  only 
check  that  could  keep  her  colonies  in  awe." 

T.     What  was  the  check  that  had  been  removed  ? 

J.     After  considering  a  moment,  said  he  did'nt  know. 

T.     Give  the  rest  of  the  paragraph  that  you  recited  awhile  ago. 

J.     "They  stand  no  longer  in  need  of  her  protection." 

T.     Who  is  meant  by  "  they  ?  " 

J.     The  colonies. 

T.     Right.     Proceed. 

J.  She  will  call  upon  them  to  contribute  towards  supporting  the 
burdens  they  have  helped  to  bring  upon  her,  and  they  will  answer  by 
striking  off  all  dependence. 

T.     What  is  meant  by  she  ? 

J.    England. 

T.  Right  What  burdens  had  the  colonies  helped  to  heap  upon  Eng- 
land? 

J.    The  debts  made  by  the  French  and  Indian  war. 
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T.     Right.     What  made  you  think  so  ? 

J.  In  the  first  sentence  it  says  that  the  French  prime  minister  signed 
the  cession  of  nearly  half  of  North  America  to  the  English.  I  know 
this  was  done  in  the  treaty  that  closed  the  French  and  Indian  war. 

T.     Now  can  you  tell  who  is  meant  by  them  in  your  first  sentence  ? 

J.  Yes,  sir.  It  meant  the  English  ;  and  the  check  you  asked  for  was 
the  French.  They  had  given  up  all  the  land  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  all  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  colonies  now 
had  nothing  to  fear,  and  did  not  need  the  protection  of  the  mother 
country. 

T.     Do  you  think  this  was  a  cause  of  the  Revolutionary  war  ? 

J.     I  don't  think  that  caused  the  war,  yet  it  seems  as  if  it  helped. 

T.  We  will  leave  this  for  the  present.  Did  the  English  propose  what 
the  French  predicted  ? 

Pupil.  Yes  they  proposed  to  have  the  colonies  to  help  pay  the  debt 
by  taxation. 

T.     Do  you  see  anything  unfair  in  the  proposition  ? 

P.     No,  sir. 

T.     Why  did  the  colonists  object  to  it  ? 

P.  They  said  that  as  they  were  not  represented  in  Parliament  they 
could  not  be  taxed. 

T.     Upon  what  grounds  did  they  claim  this  ? 

P.     Upon  their  rights  as  Englishmen. 

T.     Were  the  colonies  united  on  this  idea  ? 

P.     I  think  they  were. 

T.  When  and  where  was  there  made  a  formal  declaration  of  these 
rights  ? 

P.  First  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses.  And  in  1765  delegates 
from  nine  colonies  met  at  New  York  and  prepared  a  Declaration  of 
Rights  with  remonstrances  to  the  King  and  Parliament. 

T.     What  happened  that  helped  to  bring  about  these  Declarations  ? 

P.  The  Stamp  Act  This  was  repealed  though  a  year  after.  But 
they  put  taxes  on  tea,  paper,  glass,  and  painters7  materials.  They  still 
claimed  the  right  to  tax  the  colonies. 

We  have  given  enough  of  this  recitation  to  see  the  teachers'  place. 
Did  space  permit,  we  would  give  it  all.  From  what  has^  been  given  it 
may  be  seen  that  the  teacher,  after  following  the  history  of  the  attempts 
to  tax  the  colony,  will  have  led  the  pupils  to  see  that  the  idea  of  union  is 
growing  with  the  colonists,  and  that  it  is  based  on  their  rights  as  English- 
men. 
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He  will  trace  the  history  of  this  idea,  on  this  basis,  from  the  time  of 
its  birth  to  its  realization.  He  will  also  lead  the  pupil  to  see  that  the 
idea  was  finally  realized  but  upon  a  different  basis,  viz.,  upon  their  rights 
as  human  beings.  He  will  then  show  that  the  real  cause  of  the  war  was 
the  refusal  of  Great  Britain  to  grant  these  rights  F.  L. 


THE  MULTIPLICATION  TABLE. 


In  teaching  this  table  it  is  better  to  appeal  to  the  eye  than  to  the  ear. 
In  nearly  all  practice  the  eye  is  used.  The  figures  are  presented  to 
the  eye,  and  the  result  with  its  formal  expression  is  suggested.  But, 
generally,  this  table  is  taught  orally.  The  teacher  says,  "What  are 
seven  times  nine?"  The  pupil  answers,  "sixty  three."  No  figures  are 
made.  "But,"  says  some  one,  "  we  learned  this  table  this  way."  Yes, 
true,  we  learn  many  things  in  spite  of  the  teachers  and  their  methods. 
Often  much  time  and  strength  are  wasted,  however,  in  learning  useless 
things  —  things  that  are  in  the  way. 

Pat  figures  on  the  board,  or  some  other  place,  where  they  may  be 
seen.  Point  to  them  and  have  the  pupil  give  the  result.  He  should 
write  it  as  often  as  practicable.  He  should  often  do  the  pointing  himself. 
There  are  many  devices  for  presenting  these  figures  to  the  eye.  Any  in- 
ventive teacher  {all  teachers  ought  to  be  inventive)  will  be  able  to  think 
of  manys  ways  of  doing  this.  Some  put  the  figures  from  i  to  9  inclu- 
sive on  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  and  put  the  multiplier  at  the  centre 
of  the  circle.  They  then  point  to  the  figure  at  the  circumference,  and  the 
pupil  gives  the  product  of  the  two.  This  is  a  device,  not  the  device  that 
is  in  accordance  with  the  principle  that  we  should  appeal  to  the  eye  in 
teaching  the  multiplication  table. 

These  figures  may  be  arranged  in  square  or  oblongs.  Or  they  may  be 
written  as  follows : 

7X8  6X5.  5X9 
9X4  8X9  9X7 
3X7        6X7        8X7 

Have  the  pupil  point  to  each  combination  and  give  the  result. 
Place  problems  on  board  as  follows  : 

4934  6743  7963 

9  8  6 


Have  pupil  point,  give,  and  write  results. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


WHAT    THE    PUPIL    SHOULD    KNOW    IN    GEOGRAPHV    AT    HIS    GRADUATION 

FROM    THE   GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

i.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  earth's  slopes,  as  grouped  in  the 
great  continental  river  basins ;  together  with  the  general  outlines  of  the 
continents. 

2.  The  heat-belts  of  the  earth,  as  determined  by  latitude,  elevation, 
etc. 

3.  The  belts  of  trade- winds,  return- trades,  and  principal  monsoons. 

4.  The  general  distribution  of  rain  fall. 

5.  The  division  of  the  earth's  surface  into  fertile  and  barren  regions, 
as  determined  by  soil  and  climate. 

6.  The  natural  floral  and  faunal  regions,  and  mining  districts. 

7.  The  races  which  dwell  upon  these  regions. 

8.  The  world's  centers  of  trade,  principal  capitals  and  historical 
cities,  about  fifty  in  all ;  and  the  principal  routes  of  trade. 

9.  The  location  of  countries  upon  the  earth's  great  slopes. 

10.  The  proper  use  of  the  atlas  and  gazetteer;  and  above  all,  our 
pupils  should  be  led  to  acquire  a  taste  for  good  books  of  travel. — The 
Teacher  at  Work. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


Hints. — 1.  The  account  of  the  opening  proceedings  of  Congress  con- 
tain a  great  many  points  of  interest.  In  the  House  who  presides  before 
the  speaker  is  elected  ?  How  many  members  of  the  House  are  there  ? 
How  many  make  a  quorum  ?  What  is  meant  by  one  member's  "pairing" 
with  anpther  ?  McKinley  and  Carlisle  were  both  defeated  candidates  for 
speaker ;  hence  they  were  appointed  to  escort  their  successful  rival  to  his 
seat.  Do  you  see  in  this  anything  significant  of  the  spirit  that  ought  to 
exist  in  every  citizen  ot  a  republic  ?  Mr.  Kelley  is  the  oldest  member 
of  the  House ;  hence  he  was  chosen  to  administer  the  oath  to  the  new 
speaker.  Any  other  member  could  have  done  it.  Do  you  discover  the 
"bolt"  among  the  Republican  members  in  the  vote  for  chaplain?  Mr. 
Milburn,  the  famous  blind  preacher,  has  long  been  chaplain.  He  is  a 
Democrat.  Seats  are  chosen  by  lot.  Notice  that  the  Senate  is  a  "con- 
tinuous body";  it  is  always  organized.  The  House  is  not.  In  what 
consists  the  difference*?  The  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  is  the  main 
point.  Note  that  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  the  senators  from  the  new 
states  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  Senate. 
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2.  In  connection  with  the  article  on  reapportionment,  look  up  the 
matter  of  Representation  in  the  U.  S.  Constitution. 

3.  Why  is  the  recognition  of  a  new  government  brought  about  by 
revolution  a  matter  of  delicacy  and  responsibility  ?  In  his  message  the 
President  tells  what  provision  he  has  made  for  the  formal  recognition  of 
the  New  Brazil. 

4.  Our  younger  readers  should  study  the  President's  message  para- 
graph by  paragraph.  Of  course  many  things  in  it  will  not  be  plain  to 
them.  But  don't  let  them  go  until  they  are  plain.  Ask  your  teacher,  or 
your  father,  or  some  person  who  can  clear  the  difficulties  for  you.  They 
are  all  points  that  you  ought  to  understand.  So  don't  be  sparing  in  your 
time  and  labor. —  Weeks  Current. 

The  Republic  of  Brazil. — On  the  17th  of  November  the  Empire  of 
Brazil  ceased  to  exist  and  the  Republic  of  Brazil  began  its  existence. 
This  revolution  was  unexpected  both  in  America  and  Europe.  This 
revolution  has  been  followed  by  a  provisional  government  that  proposes 
to  "guarantee  order,  liberty,  and  the  rights  of  the  citizen." 

"The  army  and  navy,  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  department  of  jus- 
tice, the  civil  and  military  administrations  will  continue  under  the  exist- 
ing organizations." 

The  Emperor  was  notified  that  he  was  no  longer  recognized  as  ruler 
of  Brazil,  and  was  requested  to  leave  the  country.  He  left  for  Europe 
on  the  following  day. 

It  is  said  that  he  was  a  kind  and  good  ruler,  always  having  the  good 
of  his  people  at  heart. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  two  chief  causes  of  the  revolution  were  the  des- 
potic course  of  the  government  in  the  last  election,  and  the  sudden  libe- 
ration of  600,000  slaves  without  paying  their  owners  for  them.  This  was 
done  in  the  absence  of  the  Emperor  by  his  daughter  Princess  Isabel. 

The  provisional  government  has  been  formally  recognized  by  the  U.  S. 
government. 

Republic  of  Central  America. — A  plan  of  Union  of  the  five 
Central  American  Republics  has  been  presented,  and  the  Diet  at  San 
Salvador  has  approved  it.  There  is  to  be  a  union  of  states  so  far  as 
foreign  matters  are  concerned.  An  Executive  is  chosen  for  one  year,  and 
the  Council  are  to  direct  foreign  affairs. 

The  different  states  are  to  manage  their  internal  affairs,  but  there  is  to 
be  a  common  postal  system,  and  trade  between  the  states  is  to  be  free. 
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KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT. 

(  This  is  a  new  Department,  and  is  edited  by  W.  N.  Hailman,  Supt.  of  the  La  Porte  Schools.    He  is 

also  the  author  o!  several  educational  works.] 


WHAT  THINGS   TO  USE  IN  NUMBER  LESSONS. 


Of  course,  tooth  picks  will  do  in  a  measure  if  the  sticks  are  inaccessible, 
but  they  will  not  do  so  well  as  the  sticks.  The  tooth  picks  are  un- 
even, differing  in  length  or  thickness.  They  will  not  lie  close  together 
either  side  by  side  or  end  to  end,  thus  refusing  to  unite  into  distinct  twos 
and  threes.  In  fact,  they  are  tooth  picks  and  stubbornly  resist  every  at- 
empt  to  put  them  to  any  other  service. 

Not  so  the  sticks.  As  they  come  to  the  school-room,  they  have  not 
yet  received  a  vocation.  They  are  merely  well  prepared,  well  finished 
material  that  has  put  aside  all  rawness  and  is  ready  for  any  legitimate 
service  that  lies  within  its  possibilities.  Each  stick  resembles  its  com- 
rades closely  in  all  its  dimensions,  in  smoothness  and  finish,  it  is  a  stick, 
a  one-stick  of  a  certain  size  and  nothing  more.  When  two  of  them  are 
laid  side  by  side  or  end  to  end,  they  fit  so  closely  that  they  form  a  new 
unit,  as  it  were;  yet  the  faint  dividing  line  between  them  clearly  reveals 
the  origin  of  the  new  unit,  and  declares  it  to  be  a  double  unit  of  two  sticks. 

Yet  the  very  fact  that  the  sticks  are  so  closely  similar  in  all  visible 
respects  becomes  an  obstacle  when  we  attempt  to  use  them  in  leading 
the  children  with  their  aid  to  abstract  notions  of  numbers  from  more 
concrete  notions  of  numbers  of  things.  The  process  is  too  simple.  A 
comparatively  pure  number  abstraction  comes  to  the  untrained  mind  so 
abruptly  that  the  child  is  frightened  by  it,  as  it  were,  and  dares  not  take 
the  step.  The  wooden  sticks  and  the  number,  this  is  all.  •  As  soon  as  the 
child's  mind  moves  away  from  the  wooden  sticks,  he  is  at  once  lost  in 
an  abstraction  which  on  account  of  its  very  simplicity  has  no  reality  for 
him. 

The  untutored  mind  needs  objects  of  more  complexity,  objects  in  which 
several  visible  qualities  are  united ;  so  that  in  the  downward  or  analytic 
process  it  can  get  a  start,  as  it  were,  and  become  accustomed  to  the 
movement.  Some  new  quality  or  qualities  by  which  one  stick  may  differ 
clearly  from  another  must  be  added.  When  the  child,  after  grouping 
four  red  sticks  in  two  sets  of  two  red  .sticks,  and  four  green  sticks  in  two 
sets  of  two  green  sticks,  recombines  the  two  fours  by  grouping  two  red 
sticks  with  two  green  sticks,  the  differences  in  color  will  aid  the  child  in 
making  the  number  abst actions  4  =  2  (2)  and  2  (2)  =  4. 
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At  first  the  child  sees  four  red  sticks  and  four  green  sticks.  Then  these 
groups  are  broken  up,  respectively,  into  two  sets  of  two  red  sticks  and 
two  green  sticks.  In  each  case  the  same  emphasis  lies  on  each  of  the  three 
ideas.  Thus,  in  the  first,  four  red  and  sticks  are  equally  emphasized 
Therefore,  their  separation  and,  hence,  the  abstraction  of  any  one  of 
them  from  the  remainder  is  difficult.  But,  when  the  child  recombines 
two  red  sticks  and  two  green  sticks  into  four  sticks,  the  idea  of  color  is  at 
first  more  strongly  emphasized  in  the  groups  of  twos  and,  then,  wholly 
eliminated  in  the  result,  four  sticks.  Thus  the  process  of  abstraction  is 
started,  and  the  subsequent  elimination  of  the  idea  sticks  has  been  rend- 
ered considerably  easier. 

Indeed,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  process  of  number  abstrac 
tion — paradoxical  as  this  may  seem — it  is  quite  desirable  to  add  still 
another  quality  to  the  first  things  used  in  number  lessons.  This  is  ac- 
complished in  Mrs.  Hailmann's  Second  Gift  Beads.  In  these  the  wood 
assumes  not  the  shape  of  the  invariable  stick,  but  that  of  small  half  inch 
cubes,  balls  and  cylinders. 

The  cost  of  this  apparatus  is  trifling.  Two  dollars  will  supply  an  ordi- 
nary first  primary  grade,  even  in  a  city  school.  Fifty  cents  will  buy 
enough  two  inch  sticks  assorted  in  six  colors;  and  thirty  cents  will  supply 
the  needed  two  inch  plain  sticks.  When,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  remem- 
bered that  where  great  economy  is  imperative,  the  beads  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  colored  and  plain  sticks  alone  pressed  into  service, 
it  would  seem  that  no  school  need  be  deprived  of  these  helps. 

HOW    TO    USE  THE    BEADS. 

i.  In  counting  :  a  The  child  receives  a  small  box  of  perforated 
beads  and  a  shoe  string.  He  strings  in  order  three  red  balls,  three 
orange  cylinders,  three  yellow  cubes,  three  green  balls,  three  blue  cylin- 
ders, three  violet  cubes,  etc.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  result  of  his  handiwork,  the  child  finds  pleasing  changes  in 
the  form  and  color  of  the  beads ;  but  through  all  the  variation  there  runs 
the  constant  idea  three t  or  in  the  process  of  stringing  the  constant  one, 
two,  three.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this  must  afford  great  help  in 
initiating  number  abstraction. 

b  The  child  strings  one  red  cube,  two  orange  cylinders,  three  yellow 
balls,  one  green  cube,  two  blue  cylinders,  three  violet  balls ;  etc.  This 
exercise,  which  isolating  more  and  more  the  constantly  repeated  one% 
two,  three,  fixes  the  true  difference  between  these  ideas.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  the  following  exercise. 

c  Que  violet  ball,  two  blue  balls,  three  green  balls,  one  yellow  ball, 
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two  orange  balls,  three  red  balls;  one  violet  cylinder,  two  blue  cylinders, 
three  green  cylinders,  etc. 

2.  In  analysis :  The  child  strings  four  violet  cubes,  two  blue  cylin- 
ders- and  tivo  green  cylinders,  one  yellow,  one  orange,  one  red,  and  one 
violet  ball;  three  blue  cubes  and  one  green  cube;  etc.  Here  the  child 
contemplates  successively  four  cubes  [4],  two  and  two  cylinders  [4  =  2x2], 
one  and  one  and  one  and  one  balls  [4  =4X  *]>  and  three  and  one  cubes 

[4=3    +!]■ 

3.  In  division  or  separation  into  equal  groups:  The  child  strings 
two  red,  two  yellow  and  two  blue  cubes  [6  =  3  (2)  ];  three  orange  and 
three  green  cylinders  [6  =  2  (3)];  six  violet  balls;  etc.  In  contem- 
plating the  result  of  his  work,  the  child  may  read : 

a  In  six  there  are  three  twos ;  in  six  there  are  two  threes ;  in  six  there 
is  one  six ;  or  b  three  twos  are  six ;  etc. 

4.  In  multiplication :  The  last  exercise  b  is  a  true  multiplication. 
Others  are  suggested  in  the  following :  a  The  child  strings  two  red  and 
two  orange  balls,  [2  (2)  =  4];  three  yellow  and  three  green  cylinders, 
[2  (3)  =  6] ;  four  blue  and  four  violet  cubes  [2  (4)  =  8] ;  etc. 

b  The  child  strings  two  violet  and  two  blue  cubes,  [2x2=4];  two 
green,  two  yellow,  and  two  orange  cylinders,  [3  x  2  =  6] ;  two  red,  two 
violet,  two  blue,  and  two  green  balls,  [4x2  =  8];  etc. 

5.  In  "  subtraction"  or  separation  into  two  usually  unequal  groups; 
The  child  strings  one  red  and  four  orange  cubes,  [5=1  +  4];  two 
yellow  and  three  green  cylinders,  [5=24-3];  three  blue  and  two 
violet  balls,  [5=3  +  2];  etc.  This  is  the  initial  step  leading  to  true 
subtraction,  the  most  difficult  arithmetical  operation.  In  order  to  per- 
form it  fully,  the  child  is  given  a  certain  number  (5)  beads  as  a  minuend. 
From  this  a  certain  other  number  (3)  is  removed,  and  a  third  number 
(2)  remains.  It  will  be  seen  that  as  soon  as  the  subtrahend  is  removed 
the  things  representing  the  minuend  and  the  subtrahend  have  vanished. 
They  exist  henceforth  only  in  the  child's  memory  and  imagination. 
Nothing  similar  occurs  in  any  of  the  other  operations  which  are  for  this 
reason  very  much  easier  to  the  child. 

6.  In  addition :  A  simple  inversion  of  the  reading  of  the  previous 
exercise  will  transform  it  into  an  exercise  of  addition.  The  one  red  and 
four  orange  cubes  will  read  1  +4  =  5;  the  two  yellow  and  three  green 
cylinders  will  read  2  +  3=5;  and  the  three  blue  and  two  violet  balls 
will  read  3  +  2  =  5. 

6.     In  part-taking :     An  inversion  and  extension  of  the  exercises  in 
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division  will  yield  exercises  in  part  taking.  Thus  the  exercises  given 
above  under  "division"  may  be  read  as  follows  : 

a  s  =  j4  (6);  2=  #  (6);  2  (2)  or  4  =  2A  (*)•  b  #  (6)  =  3  : 
#  (6)  =  2  ;  #  (6)  =  4. 

For  a  full,  methodical  presentation  of  this  and  other  related  subjects 
the  reader  is  referred  to  '?  Primary  Methods/'  published  by  A.  S.  Birnes 
&Co. 


COUNTRY  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

[Conducted  by  W.  H.  Caulkins,  Sopt.  Tippecanoe  County.] 


LANG  U  A  G  E. 


Under  the  head  of  language  we  mean  to  include  everything  usually  so- 
called  spetling^  and  also  technical  grammar.  In  the  previous  articles 
we  have  treated  of  what  may  very  properly  be  called  the  thought  studies. 
We  have  now  to  consider  the  form-studies.  We  wish  to  suggest  no  theories, 
but  to  confine  ourselves  to  work  actually  done  in  country  schools,  and 
the  sample  we  give  will  very  probably  be  recognized  by  the  writer's 
former  pupils.  We  wish  we  had  space  to  give  a  number  of  such  speci- 
mens of  real  work.  In  this  number  we  wish  to  consider  only  that  work 
which  is  usually  called  language. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  which  we  have  to  contend  is  lack  of  time,  and 
we  must  be  remembered  to  have  this  in  mind  in  all  that  follows.  The 
language  work  for  the  first  reader  should  consist  in  conversation  lessons 
and  in  copying  of  black-board  or  reader  work.  These  conversation 
lessons  should  have  for  their  sole  aim  to  lead  the  pupils  to  express  them- 
selves well.  The  objects  may  very  properly  be  the  pictures  in  the  readers, 
or  something  connected  with  the  reading  lesson,  and  may  be  joined  with 
that  lesson,  thus  adding  but  little  time.  The  copying  may  be  done  at 
seats,  and  it  will  take  but  two  minutes  to  go  over  ten  slates  and  erase  any 
mistakes.     This  is  actual  experience. 

In  connection  with  the  second  reader,  sentence-making  should  begin, 
every  new  word  being  put  into  a  sentence.  Further,  descriptions  of 
natural  objects  should  begin.  This  is  work  necessarily  presupposed  for 
the  coming  geography  work,  and  can  be  utilized  for  this  purpose.  Repro- 
duction work  may  begin  here,  the  stories  being  chosen  so  that  they  will 
be  easily  remembered. 

In  connection  with  the  third  and  fourth  readers  the  same  work  should 
be  continued.  The  stories  for  reproduction  may  be  made  longer.  The 
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geography  lessons  may  be  reproduced,  the  reading  lessons,  etc.  I  have 
received  many  compositions  on  topics  from  geography  lessons  which 
would  be  creditable  to  any  teacher.  The  following  is  a  sample  of  work 
done  in  the  way  of  sentence-making,  the  sentences  to  be  connected  in 
thought;  the  words  were  snug,  safe,  mountain-side,  meads,  briers,  weeds, 
Quaker,  quiet,  merry. 

"Their  snug  and  safe  little  cottage  was  on  the  mountain-side,  over- 
looking flowery  meads  and  distant  hills.  Their  gayly-dressed  children 
enjoyed  themselves  in  many  ways.  In  summer  they  went  in  search  of 
berries,  wading  through  tall  weeds,  and  often  scratching  their  plump 
hands  on  cruel  briers  that  stood  in  their  way.  But  the  large,  ripe  berries 
which  they  brought  home  made  them  forget  all  their  troubles.  They 
often  visited  their  Quaker  neighbors  to  play  with  the  quiet,  happy,  chil- 
dren, and  after  enjoying  themselves  very  much,  they  returned  to  their 
homes  with  a  merry  shout." 

The  articles  read  for  reproduction  consisted  of  stories,  fairy-tales,  bio- 
graphical sketches,  descriptions  of  animals,  plants,  scenery,  and  other 
objects.  The  pupils  enjoyed  listening  to  these,  and  did  not  find  it  irk- 
some to  write  out  what  they  remembered  of  them. 

The  following  illustrates  another  kind  of  work : 

WHAT    I    DID   DURING   VACATION. 

14 1  went  rabbit  hunting  and  had  lots  of  fun.  I  went  to  the  store  five 
or  six  times,  and  I  shot  about  two  hundred  fire-crackers,  and  ate  lots  of 
candy.  I  beat  the  boys  shooting,  and  I  went  to  the  woods  one  day  and 
chopped  wood.  I  was  skinning  rabbits  part  of  the  time,  but  as  I  only 
had  twenty-eight  it  did  not  take  much  of  my  time.  I  went  a  sleigh-riding 
part  of  a  day  and  had  a  fine  time." 

The  following  exemplifies  the  description  work: 

44  October  13,  '85.  The  bean  is  as  large  again  to-day  as  it  was  when 
put  to  soak,  and  it  is  nearly  all  white.  The  skin  coat  is  thin  and  smooth, 
and  it  is  a  skin.  The  body  is  cream-color,  and  separates  into  two  parts. 
The  soaked  bean  is  softer  than  the  one  that  was  not  soaked.  One  side 
is  larger  than  the  other." 

JAMESTOWN   SEED. 

"The  surface  of  the  shell  is  covered  by  large  bristles.  The  color  is 
green.  The  pod  is  in  two  divisions,  and  they  are  separated  by  a  thin 
skin.  There  are  many  seeds  in  each  division,  and  these  are  fastened  to 
the  sides  and  center.     Their  color  is  white." 

The  following  illustrates  the  paraphrasing  work : 

44  Looking  up  Lake  Katrine  they  saw  four  dark  objects  coming  toward 
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them,  but  as  they  came  nearer  they  were  clearly  seen  to  be  four  vessels  or 
barges  with  masts,  and  furnished  with  men  who  wielded  pikes,  spears, 
battle-axes,  and  held  high  against  the  glare  of  the  lately  risen  sun,  the 
chief  Rhoderick's  Pine-tree  Banner.  The  pine-tree  was  the  emblem  of 
the  alpine  clan,  because  of  its  strength  and  hardihood.  Their  garments 
of  plaid,  the  plumed  bonnets  of  the  strong  rowers,  rose  and  fell  with 
every  gesture  or  stroke  of  the  oar  that  threw  the  clear  water  into  smoky 
foam . ' ' 

The  above  productions  show  what  may  be  accomplished  if  one  gives 
his  mind  to  the  work.  The  principle  for  all  of  the  "  language  work  "  is : 
Give  the  pupil  some  thought  to  write,  and  then  let  him  write  it.  Write, 
write,  write,  is  the  only  rule  for  success.  Of  course  time  out  of  school- 
hours  is  necessary  to  correct  these  papers,  but  no  true  teacher  will  com- 
plain at  this.  Give  lessons  in  arranging  matter  logically ;  in  seizing  the 
thought  in  a  paragraph,  etc.  Only  clear  thinking  will  produce  clear 
writing.  Give  few  rules  for  commas,  semi-colons,  etc. ,  and  let  these  be 
learned  through  actual  use.  Insist  on  neat,  logical,  simple,  well-cut 
sentences.     Accurate  description  is  an  efficient  means  of  producing  this. 

To  secure  time  for  this  work  we  have  wholly  abolished  spelling  as  a 
special  exercise,  and  our  results  justified  the  proceeding.  Papers  came 
in  better  and  better,  and  the  pupil  learned  to  spell  all  the  words  he  used 
simply  by  the  frequent  writing  of  them.  We  have  no  theory  to  offer  for 
this  (although  we  think  it  may  be  easily  explained),  but  give  it  simply  as 
a  fact  of  many  years'  observation.  We  are  convinced  that  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  grades  of  the  country  school,  the  subject  of  "language  " 
need  be  no  bugbear  to  any  one  who  studies  it  carefully. 


They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak 

For  the  fallen  and  the  weak ; 

They  are  slaves  who  will  not  choose 

Hatred,  scoffing,  and  abuse, 

Rather  than  in  silence  shrink 

From  the  truth  they  needs  must  think ; 

They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 

In  the  right  with  two  or  three. 

— Lowell. 

A  gay,  serene  spirit  is  the  source  of  all  that  is  noble  and  good.  What- 
ever is  accomplished  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  sort  flows  from  such  a 
disposition.  — Schiller. 


/ 
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ED  ITOKIAL. 


Did  you  forget  to  pay  for  your  Journal  before  Janvary  i,  1890?  If  so  make 
amends  as  soon  as  you  can  get  to  the  post-office. 

James  H.  Caxfield,  president-elect  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
is  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  make  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  the 
largest  and  the  best  in  its  history.  He  has  set  his  figures  for  attendance  at 
twenty  thousand.     Indiana  will  of  course  be  on  hand  with  its  quota. 

The  Editor  of  the  Journal  is  responsible  for  sentiments  expressed  in  the  edi- 
torial department,  but  does  not  necessarily  endorse  everything  said  by  contrib- 
utors, or  by  department  editors,  or  by  advertisers. 

The  Journal  is  not  a  personal  organ,  but  is  open  to  any  one  who  has  views 
on  any  live  educational  question. 

Read  the  Advertisements. — A  reader  of  the  Journal  recently  said  that  the 
advertisements  were  worth  to  him  the  price  of  the  paper.  How  else  can  a  teacher 
keep  well  posted  as  to  the  best  schools,  new  books,  new  school  appliances,  and 
new  everything  that  pertains  to  his  work?  This  month's  Journal  contains  an 
unusual  number  of  new  advertisements,  and  teachers  can  not  afford  not  to  read 
them. 


CO-ED  U  C  A  TI O  N. 


In  this  western  country  where  nearly  all  colleges  are  open  to  men  and  women 
on  the  same  terms,  there  is  little  discussion  of  the  old  problem  "  Co-education.'1 
It  has  been  so  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  women  can  maintain  themselves  in 
the  same  classes  with  men,  and  that  their  presence  in  an  institution  does  not 
make  it  necessary  to  lower  the  standard  of  scholarship — and  further,  that  their 
presence  has  a  civilizing  and  moralizing  effect  upon  the  school — that  the  ques- 
tion is  now  seldom  mentioned  in  any  of  our  educational  meetings  or  school 
papers.  The  eastern  colleges  as  a  rule  still  hold  to  their  old  conservative  ideas 
and  refuse  to  admit  women. 

Recently  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  bought  over  to  the  modern  idea. 
One  Col.  J.  M.  Bennett  offered  to  give  the  institution  a  valuable  adjoining  prop- 
erty, provided  it  should  be  used  as  a  college  for  women  in  connection  with  the 
university.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  usual  demonstration  against  the 
admission  of  women  on  the  part  of  the  young  men  followed.  The  young  men  (?) 
declare  that  for  every  lady  that  is  admitted  at  least  two  of  them  will  leave.  Sad 
to  think  of.  Under  similar  circumstances  boys — or  some  boys — usually  "'make 
fools  of  themselves.' ' 

The  young  man  who  objects  to  the  admission  of  women  to  his  classes  for  fear 
that  the  standard  of  scholarship  will  be  lowered,  (and  this  is  always  the  plea 
put  forth),  makes  a  sad  commentary  on  his  mother,  sisters,  and  lady  associates. 
Such  a  one  is  either  an  egotistical  coxcomb  or  else  has  been  exceedingly  unfor- 
tunate in  the  class  of  women  he  has  known. 
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VOL  (/ME  xxx  v /. 


With  this  issue  the  Journal  enters  upon  its  thirty-sixth  volume,  For  thirty- 
five  years  it  has  worked  faithfully  and  earnestly  for  Indiana  schools  and  Indiana 
teachers.  No  other  one  instrumentality  has  done  so  much  for  the  educational 
interests  of  the  state.  The  volume  for  1889  was  the  largest  in  its  history,  reach- 
ing nearly  eight  hundred  pages,  excluding  advertisements,  and  the  quality  of 
matter  was  never  better,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  best  teachers  of  the 
state.  During  the  year  new  a  department  was  added,  that  is  devoted  to  the 
kindergarten. 

With  this  issue  the  size  of  the  page  is  materially  enlarged  and  the  quality  of 
the  paper  improved.  The  present  editor  is  now  serving  his  eighteenth  year, 
and  is  determined  that  the  Journal  shall  keep  pace  with  the  best  educational 
thought  of  the  land.  It  is  his  ambition  to  make  it  the  best  educational  paper  in 
the  world  for  Indiana  teachers. 

He  wishes  to  return  to  Indiana  teachers  his  unfeigned  and  sincere  thanks  for 
their  long  continued  and  hearty  support. 

The  Journal  extends  to  all  its  readers  a  fclGod  bless  you",  and  wishes  for 
each  and  every  one  a  "Happy  New  Year." 


TESTING  THE  NEW  SCHOOL-BOOK  LAW. 


The  Howard  county  case  referred  to  in  last  month's  issue  was  ably  argued  by 
prominent  attorneys,  on  December  2,  but  the  judge  has  not  at  this  writing  de- 
livered his  opinion.  This  case  seems  to  cover  all  the  points  in  the  law  under 
dispute  and  has  been  the  most  elaborately  discussed,  and  is  likely  to  be  the  one 
pushed  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

Within  the  past  month  another  case  in  regard  to  the  law  has  been  decided  in 
Kosciusko  .county.  One  Mr.  Blue,  a  patron  of  the  schools,  sued  the  township 
trustee  to  compel  him  to  sell  the  relator  certain  of  the  Indiana  books  for  his 
children  to  use  in  the  schools.  Judge  Frazier,  who  heard  the  case,  agreed  with 
the  Governor  and  Attorney  General  that  the  law  is  constitutional  and  will  stand, 
but  disagrees  with  them  as  to  its  being  compulsory.  He  says :  "  It  is  not  ex- 
pressly required  that  these  (Indiana)  books  shall  be  exclusively  used  in  the 
schools,  nor  can  that  requirement  be  fairly  implied.  It  is  one  thing  to  secure 
good' books  at  a  low  price,  and  quite  a  different  thing  to  compel  their  exclusive 
use  in  the  schools/1 

The  Journal  has  not  expressed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  legal  phase  of  this 
law,  as  it  does  not  profess  to  know  law.  It  simply  notes  that  good  lawyers  hold 
radically  different  views,  and  that  the  exact  meaning  of  the  law  will  not  be  settled 
til]  the  Supreme  Court  rules  upon  it. 

The  present  unsettled  condition  of  things  is  working  great  harm  to  the  schools 
in  many  places,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  take  this  case 
up,  out  of  its  turn,  and  render  an  early  decision. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  USED  IN  OCTOBER. 


[  I  bete  Questions  are  based  on  Reading  Circle  Work  of  1868-9.  ] 

Writing  and  Spelling.— The  penmansh:p  shown  in  the  manuscripts  of  the 
entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  ioo,  with  reference  to  legibility 
(50),  regularity  of  form  (30),  and  neatness  (20).    The  handwriting  of  each 

applicant  will  be  considered  in  itself,  rather  than  with  reference  to  standard 
models. 

The  orthography  of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  ioo, 

and  1  will  be  deducted  for  each  word  incorrectly  written. 

Arithmetic. — 1.     Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  9,  20,  and  81. 

2.  What  number  multiplied  by  24  will  give  36  J  for  a  product? 

3.  Reduce  to  whole  numbers  of  lower  denominations  -^  of  a  mi.,  -/f  of  a  fur., 
and  \  of  a  rod. 

4.  Multiply  1. 01  by  10;  divide  404  hundred- thousandths  by  100;  and  add 
the  results  to  .0025. 

5.  Find  the  interest  of  $1  at  7%  for  2  yrs.  3  mo.  20  da. 

6.  In  what  time  will  $280  gain  $14.50,  at  2  %  i 

7.  What  principal,  on  interest  for  2  years  at  8  % ,  will  yield  $490? 

8.  What  must  I  have  paid  for  cloth  which  I  sell  at  $1.50  per  yard,  and  there- 
by gain  21  %  ? 

9.  A  circular  field  is  40  rods  in  diameter;  what  is  its  circumference,  and 
how  many  acres  does  it  contain? 

10.  Explain  the  process  of  extracting  the  cube  root  of  numbers. 

Science  of  Education.— i.  Suppose  the  interest  of  the  pupil  be  aroused 
by  considerations  extraneous  to  the  subject  itself,  is  it  strengthening  to  the 
intellect?     Why? 

2.  If  drawing  is  taught  in  the  schools,  and  as  a  result  the  children  can  read- 
ily and  accurately  represent  common  objects  on  paper,  what  should  you  consider 
the  educational  value  of  such  training  ? 

3.  What  are  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  teaching  writing  in  the  public 
schools  ? 

4.  What  value  do  you  attach  to  map  drawing  in  teaching  geography,  and  for 
what  reason  ? 

5.  What  is  the  philosophy  of  reviews  ? 

6.  Point  out  some  of  the  great  moral  lessons  that  may  be  drawn  from  the 
study  of  United  States  history. 

Physiology. — 1.  What  do  you  understand  by  contractility  of  muscles?  To 
what  extent  is  this  property  of  muscles  under  the  control  of  the  will? 

2.  What  are  the  physiological  uses  of  tears?  How  is  the  amount  regulated 
to  the  needs  ? 

3.  Show  bow  the  ear  is  adapted  to  conduct  the  sound  vibrations  to  the  brain. 
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4.  Name  and  describe  the  various  steps  in  the  conversion  of  food  into  tissue. 

5.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  skin?  How  does  an  interruption  of  these 
affect  health  ?    Specify  in  each  case,  so  far  as  may  be. 

6.  Discuss  differences  of  structure  between  an  artery  and  a  vein,  showing 
what  adaptation  each  has  to  its  special  function  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

7.  Give  treatment  for  some  one  of  the  following :     Burns,  sprains,  cuts. 

8.  What  is  the  normal  temperature  ?    How -maintained? 

9.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  and  state  its 
functions, 

10.  What  are  the  physiological  reasons  for  adapting  the  height  of  desks  to 
the  size  of  children  ? 

History. — 1.  Mention  five  prominent  naval  commanders,  and  tell  in  what- 
war  each  served. 

2.  With  the  settlement  of  what  colonies  or  states  were  the  following  respec- 
tively connected :  Daniel  Boone,  James  Oglethorpe,  John  Sevier,  Sam.  Hous- 
ton, Francis  Vigo? 

3.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  principles,  career  and  fate  of  the  Whig  party. 

4.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  work  of  the  United  States  Constitutional 
Convention. 

5.  With  whose  administration  is  the  Sub-Treasury  Bill  connected?  How 
and  why  ? 

6.  What,  in  brief,  was  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  in  Kansas  shortly  before 
the  war  of  1861  ? 

7.  Give  the  date,  origin,  and  effect  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws. 

8.  What  is  the  constitutional  provision  on  the  subject  of  exports,  and  what 
is  the  ground  for  this? 

9.  Give  date,  author  and  occasion  of  the  following  expressions : 

"  Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  dollar  for  tribute.11 
44  Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death." 

44  He  touched  the  dead  corpse  of  the  public  credit,  and  it  sprung 
upon  its  feet."  (Any  seven.) 

Grammar. —  1.  Copy  the  following  extract,  making  all  needed  changes  in 
punctuation  and  the  use  of  capitals : 

44  Early  one  morning  they  came  to  the  estate  of  a  wealthy  farmer  they  found 
him  standing  before  the  stable ;  and  heard  as  they  drew  near  that  he  was  scold- 
ing one  of  his  men  because  he  had  left  the  ropes,  with  which  they  tied  their 
horses  in  the  rain  all  night,  instead  of  putting  them  away  in  a  dry  place  Ah 
We  shall  get  very  little  here  said  one  to  the  other  that  man  is  very  close  we  will 
try  at  least  said  another    And  they  approached. "  15 

2.  Define  the  following  words :  Attitude,  ecstacy,  fallacy ',  garrison^  and 
martyrdom.  Write  a  simple  sentence  containing  attitude ;  a  complex  sentence 
containing  fallacy ;  and  a  compound  sentence  containing  martyrdom.         15 

3.  Write  sentences  containing  respectively  an  example  of — 

a.    An  infinitive  as  the  subject  of  a  verb. 
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b.  A  sentence  as  the  subject  of  a  verb. 

c.  A  sentence  as  the  object  of  a  verb. 

d.  A  noun  in  apposition. 

£.    The  nominative  independent  with  a  participle.  15 

4.  Write  the  possessive  singular  and  plural  of  penny ',  deer*  book  case,  mother- 
in-law,  ashes.  Give  the  singular  or  plural  that  will  correspond  with  parenthesis, 
media,  phenomenon,  vertebra*  genus.  10 

5.  Explain  and  illustrate  five  uses  of  what. 

6.  Feeling  very  much  discouraged,  he  speedily  finished  writing.  Parse  the 
words  in  italics.  10 

7.  Analyze  the  foregoing  sentence.  15 
B.     Correct,  if  wrong,  giving  reasons : — 

a.  V\  ho  do  you  think  he  is? 

b.  Such  expressions  sound  harshly. 

c.  I  fear  we  will  have  rain. 

d.  He  married  a  most  beautiful  Jew. 

e.  Between  you  and  me  I  believe  the  man  is  insane.        10 

Geography. —  i.  What  are  the  leading  causes  of  the  variation  in  heat  at  a 
given  locality  during  the  year? 

2.  Why  is  it  warmer  toward  the  equator  and  colder  toward  the  poles? 

3.  Why  are  plateaus  usually  dry? 

4.  Compare  and  contrast  the  three  southern  peninsulas  of  Europe  and  those 
ol  Asia. 

5.  Name  the  chief  products  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 

6.  Describe  the  plateau  of  Iran. 

7.  Contrast  the  interior  structure  of  Africa  with  that  of  North  America. 

8.  Describe  the  peninsula  of  Arabia. 

9.  Of  what  importance  is  the  study  of  relief  forms? 

10.     Describe  Indiana  briefly  as  to  area,  surface,  products,  population. 

Reading. — before  death. 

How  much  would  I  care  for  it,  could  I  know, 
That  when  I  am  under  the  grass  or  snow,  . 
The  revealed  garment  of  life's  brief  day 
Folded  and  quietly  laid  away ; 
The  spirit  let  loose  from  mortal  bars 
And  somewhere  away  among  the  stars, 
How  much  do  you  think  it  would  matter  then 
What  praise  was  lavished  upon  me  when, 
Whatever  might  be  its  stint  or  store, 
It  neither  could  help  nor  harm  me  more? 

If  midst  of  my  toil  they  had  but  thought 
To  stretch  a  finger,  I  would  have  caught 
Gladly  such  aid  to  bear  me  through 
Some  bitter  duty  I  had  to  do ; 
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And  when  it  was  done,  had  I  but  heard 
One  breath  of  applause,  one  cheering  word — 
One  cry  of  "Courage!  "  amid  the  strife, 
So  weighted  for  me  with  death  or  life — 
How  would  it  have  nerved  my  soul  to  strain 
Through  the  whirl  of  the  coming  surge  again! 

What  use  for  the  rope  if  it  be  not  flung 

Till  the  swimmer's  grasp  to  the  rock  has  clung? 

What  help  in  a  comrade's  bugle  blast 

When  the  pearl  of  Alpine's  heights  is  past? 

What  need  that  the  spurring  paean  roll 

When  the  runner  is  safe  beyond  the  goal? 

What  worth  is  eulogy's  blandest  breath 

When  whispered  in  ears  that  are  hushed  in  death  ? 

No!  no!     If  you  have  but  a  word  of  cheer 

Speak  it  while  I  am  alive  to  hear ! 
i.     Write  ten  questions  such  as  you  would  give  a  pupil  in  order  to  bring  out 
the  thought. 
2.     Read  a  selection  to  be  marked  by  the  superintendents. 


ANSWERS  TO   PRECEDING   QUESTIONS. 

Reading. — i.    What  is  meant  by  life's  raveled  garment? 

2.  How  is  life  like  a  day  ? 

3.  Who  is  meant  in  first  line  of  second  stanza  by  they. 

4.  What  is  the  effect  of  a  word  of  cheer  to  the  toiling  or  discouraged  one? 

5.  Did  you  ever  feel  the  need  of  encouragement? 

6.  What  is  meant  in  the  last  line  of  second  stanza? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  swimmer,  the  traveler  and  the  runner  in  the  third? 

8.  Define  pre  an. 

9.  What  lessons  may'we  learn  from  these  beautiful  verses? 

10.  Shall  we  not  heed  the  lesson  of  this  poem? 

Arithmetic. — 1.    Any  multiple  of  81  is  also  a  multiple  of  9;  hence  the  9 

may  be  omitted,  and  as  20  and  81  are  prime  to  each  other  20  X  81  =  1620  = 
L.  C.  M. 

2.     36J  -r-24=l£{;j. 

3-     nf  X  320  =  140  rd. 

A-  X  40  =  15VV  rd-,  tc  X  i6)4  =  3  |2  ".,  J  j  X  12  =  ni  in.,  .  •  .  -,*- 
fur.  =  15  rd.,  3  ft.,  1 1  I  in. 

I  X  16^  =  13}  ft.  J  X  12  —  9  in. 
.  •  .  £  rd.  =  13  ft  9  in. 
4.        1.01  X  io-  =  io.i 

.00404 -j-  100  =  .0000404 

.0025 

Sum  =  10  1025404. 
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5.  Take  %  the  months  as  cents  =  .135 

take  4  the  days  as  mills  =  003! 
InL  of  %\  at  6%  =  .138 J 

add  i  of  itself  =  023  V 

Int.  at  7%  =  .I6I,2,-. 

6.  In  one  year  it  will  gain  $5  60,  $14.50  -5-  $5  60  =  2.5893  yr.  or  2  yr.  7 
moo.  2  da. 

7.  $1  at  85fc  in  2  >r.  will  gain  .16  int.  It  will  take  as  many  dollars  to  gain 
$490  as  io>.  is  contained  in  $490  which  is  3062.50  .  -  .  $3062.50  is  the  required 
principal. 

8.  $1.50  -*-  1. 2 1  =  $1.24  nearly. 

9.  40  /  3. 141 59265  =  125.663706  rd.  =-  circumference. 
125  663706  /  10  =  785398  A. 

160 

Physiology. — 1 .  The  power  which  muscles  have  of  shortening  their  length, 
by  the  contraction  of  their  fibres.  In  the  voluntary  muscles  it  is  under  the 
control  of  the  will,  but  in  the  muscles  of  the  vital  organs  such  as  the  heart, 
stomach,  intestines,  etc  ,  it  is  not. 

2.  To  lubricate  and  wash  the  eyes.  By  the  muscles  and  nerves  controlling 
the  lachrymal  glands. 

3.  The  external  ear  catches  the  vibrations  of  sound  and  directs  them  upon 
the  tympanum.  The  vibrations  of  this  membrane  are  carried  by  means  of  a 
chain  of  small  bones  to  the  internal  ear  where  they  are  received  by  the  auditory 
nerve  and  carried  to  the  brain. 

5.  It  forms  the  covering  of  the  body,  protects  the  nerves,  prevents  absorp- 
tion of  poisonous  substances,  prevents  excessive  perspiration,  and  is  the  means 
of  excretion  of  much  worn  out  matter.  If  perspiration  ceases,  fever  ensues. 
If  excretion  stops  the  waste  matter  is  taken  up  and  carried  to  the  lungs  or  some 
other  organ  producing  disease. 

9.  The  sympathetic  system  is  a  series  of  ganglia  on  each  side  of  the  spinal 
column  connected  by  nerve  fibers  with  each  other  and  with  the  spinal  nerves 
and  with  the  spinal  cord.  It  controls  the  action  of  the*  vital  organs,  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  and  the  action  of  the  glands. 

10.  To  prevent  permanent  bending  of  the  bones,  and  to  secure  full,  free  and 
easy  action  of  the  vital  organs,  as  well  as  to  prevent  weariness  and  uneasiness 
of  the  pupils. 

Geography. — 1.  The  attitude  of  the  sun;  the  elevation  of  the  place;  the 
direction  of  the  prevailing  winds;  nearness  of  mountains  or  large  bodies  of 
water. 

2.  The  sun's  rays  are  more  nearly  perpendicular  as  we  approach  the  equator, 
and  more  oblique  as  we  approach  the  poles. 

3.  Owing  to  their  elevation  the  atmosphere  is  cooler,  and  therefore  capable 
of  containing  less  moisture.  Again,  they  are  generally  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains which  abstract  the  moisture  from  the  winds  which  pass  over  them. 

4.  The  southern  peninsulas  of  Europe  are  Spain  and  Portugal,  Italy  and 
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Greece.  They  are  protected  on  the  north  by  mountain  ranges  trending  east  and 
west.  They  project  into  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  owing  to  these  facts,  and 
their  nearness  to  the  Great  Sahara  have  a  delightful  semi-tropical  climate.  The 
peninsulas  of  Asia  are  Arabia  Hindostan  and  Farther  India.  They  too  are 
protected  on  the  north  by  mountain  chains,  and  project  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 
They  lie  farther  south  than  the  peninsulas  of  Europe  and  have  a  tropical  climate, 
and  unlike  them  have  frequent  and  violent  storms.  With  the  exception  of 
Arabia  they  are  extremely  fertile. 

9.  It  gives  an  idea  of  the  relative  elevation  of  different  localities,  gives  the 
idea  of  mountains,  hills,  valleys,  plateaus,  etc.,  and  explains  the  cause  and 
rapidity  of  the  rivers. 

10.  It  contains  about  34,000  square  miles,  and  in  size  ranks  as  the  thirty- 
sixth  state  in  the  Union.  Its  surface  is  generally  a  plain,  sloping  gently  toward 
west  and  southwest.  Its  lowest  point  is  in  the  extreme  southwest  where  the 
surface  is  only  300  feet  above  sea  level.  It  has  a  great  variety  of  agricultural 
and  mineral  products,  chief  of  which  are  corn,  wheat,  hay,  oats,  hogs,  horses, 
coal,  iron,  fire-clay,  coal- oil,  gas  and  stone.  The  population  is  nearly  three 
millions. 

Grammar. — 2.     Attitude,  posture  or  position. 

Ecstasy  (and  not  ecstacy),  a  state  of  overwhelming  joy,  sorrow  or  excitement; 

frenzy. 
Fallacy \  deception,  false  reasoning. 

Garrison,  a  body  of  troops  stationed  at  a  fort  or  town  for  its  defense. 
Martyrdom,  the  suffering  of  death  for  one's  opinions. 
He  stood  in  the  attitude  of  wonder. 

I  showed  him  in  what  the  fallacy  of  his  argument  consisted. 
They  suffered  martyrdom  for  their  religious  belief,  and  their  death  was  mourned 

by  the  world. 

5.  (1)  It  is  a  relative  pronoun;  as,  "This  is  what  I  wanted." 
(2J  An  interrogative  pronoun;  as,  ••  What  does  he  want?" 

(3)  An  interrogative  adjective  pronoun ;  as,  "What  man  but  enters,  dies." 

(4)  An  adjective ;  as,  "  What  a  strange  run  of  luck  he  has  had!  " 

(5)  An  interjection;  as,  'What!    Is  he  dead?'1 

6.  Feeling  is  a  present,  active  participle  used  absolutely. 

Discouraged  is  an  adjective  after  the  participle  feeling,  and  relates  to  he. 
Writing  is  a  participial  noun,  objective  case  after  the  verb  finished. 

7-8.  {fl)  Correct  complex  sentence,  you  do  think  is  the  principal  clause,  he 
is  who,  the  subordinate.  (&)  Such  expressions  sound  harsh.  Harsh  must  be 
an  adjective  to  modify  expressions.  A  simple  sentence,  (c)  I  fear  we  shall 
have  rain.  Will  should  be  shall  to  denote  simple  futurity.  A  complex  sentence. 
I  fear  is  the  principal  clause,  (that)  we  shall  have  rain  is  the  subordinate,  (d) 
He  married  a  most  beautiful  Jewess.  Jew  masc,  should  be  Jewess,  feminine. 
A  simple  sentence,  (e)  Correct.  A  complex  sentence.  Between  you  and  me  I 
believe,  is  the  leading  clause,  (that)  the  man  is  insane  is  the  subordinate. 
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History. — it     Capt.  Paul  Jones,  war  of  1812. 

Oliver  H.  Perry,  war  of  18 12. 
Admiral  Farragut,  war  of  the  Rebellion. 
Admiral  Porter,  war  of  the  Rebellion. 
Captain  Winslow,  war  of  the  Rebellion. 

2.  Daniel  Boone;  Kentucky. 

James  Oglethorpe ;  Georgia. 
John  Sevier;  Tennessee. 
Sam  Houston;  Texas. 
Francis  Vigo;  Indiana. 

3.  During  Jackson's  administration  his  opponents,  under  the  leadership  of 
Clay  and  Webster,  organized  the  Whig  party.  It  was  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  slavery,  under  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights,  and  in  favor  of  a  protective 
tariff,  free  speech,  and  a  strong  central  government.  It  elected  Harrison  presi- 
dent in  1840,  its  candidate,  Henry  Clay,  was  beaten  in  1844,  and  it  elected 
General  Taylor  in  1848.  General  Scott,  the  Whig  candidate  in  1852,  was  de- 
feated In  1856  the  Whig  party  was  merged  into  the  Free  Soil  party,  which 
in  i860  took  the  name  Republican  party. 

4.  The  convention  met  in  Philadelphia  on  the  second  Monday  in  May,  1787. 
It  did  not  organize  until  the  25th,  when  General  Washington  was  chosen  its  presi- 
dent. There  being  so  few  delegates  present  it  adjourned  from  day  to  day  until 
the  28th.  The  convention  sat  with  closed  doors  until  final  adjournment,  Sept. 
17,  when  a  draft  of  the  present  constitution  was  reported.  The  original  inten- 
tion of  the  convention  was  to  revise  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  but  they 
were  found  so  unsatisfactory  that  it  was  decided  to  adopt  a  new  constitution. 
There  was  &reat  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  delegates  oh  many  matters,  and 
considerable  jealousy  among  the  colonies,  and  often  the  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions was  a  compromise  measure. 

5.  With  Van  Burets  administration,  owing  to  Jackson's  veto  of  the  United 
States  bank,  and  his  Specie  Circular,  great  financial  distress  prevailed.  The 
president  proposed  to  Congress  a  bill  to  establish  an  independent  treasury,  into 
which,  it  was  argued,  the  surplus  money  of  the  country  would  drift,  and  extrav- 
agant speculation  would  be  prevented. 

6.  The  subject  of  slavery  was  agitating  the  country,  and  Kansas  was  soon 
to  be  admitted  as  a  state,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  it  was 
to  be  free  or  slave,  as  the  people  themselves  should  determine.  Those  favoring 
slavery  in  the  adjoining  states  attempted  to  colonize  the  territory  with  pro-slavery 
settlers,  and  to  prevent  immigration  from  the  free  states.  Thus  the  whole  state 
became  a  battle-field  for  the  contending  parties,  and  this  is  sometimes  called 
the  Border  Ruffian  War. 

7.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  many  who  had  been  expelled  from  their  own  coun- 
try for  crimes  came  to  America  and  abused  their  freedom  here  by  misrepresent- 
ing and  embarrassing  the  government,  Congress  during  John  Adam's  term, 
passed  an  Alien  Law,  empowering  the  president  to  send  out  of  the  country  any 
dangerous  alien,  and  lengthening  the  time  necessary  for  becoming  citizens  to 
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fourteen  years.  It  was  followed  by  a  Sedition  Law  which  made  it  a  crime  to 
"write,  print,  utter  or  publish  any  false,  scandalous  or  malicious  statement,11 
against  the  president  or  Congress. 

8.  "  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  state. "  The 
intention  of  this  prohibition  is  to  prevent  taxing  the  interests  of  any  state  to 
its  detriment,  and  giving  undue  advantage  to  others. 

9.  (a)  In  1797,  during  the  trouble  with  France,  special  envoys  were  sent  to 
reopen  communication  with  that  government.  They  were  refused  recognition 
unless  they  would  pledge  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  One  of  them, 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  replied:  "Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one 
cent  for  tribute." 

(b)  In  March,  1775,  in  a  convention  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Patrick  Henry,  in  an 
eloquent  and  impassioned  address,  urging  the  colonists  to  armed  resistance, 
used  the  words :     **  Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death.' ' 

(c)  In  pronouncing  a  eulogy  on  Alexander  Hamilton,  Daniel  Webster  used 
the  words:  "He  touched  the  dead  corpse  of  public  credit  and  it  sprung  upon 
its  feet.' ' 

Science  of  Education. — 1.  Yes.  Anything  that  excites  greater  interest 
spurs  the  pupil  to  greater  effort,  and  tends  to  strengthening  the  mind. 

2.  The  hand  can  draw  only  what  the  mind  can  conceive.  Ability  to  draw 
well  argues  mental  strength  and  development,  and  anything  that  strengthens 
and  develops  the  mind  must  be  of  great  value. 

3.  To  have  the  pupils  acquire  the  ability  to  write  a  neat  and  legible  hand. 
To  write  with  ease,  accuracy  and  rapidity . 

4.  It  fixes  in  the  mind  the  ideas  of  form,  size,  relation  and  position  of  objects, 
and  is  therefore  of  great  value. 

5.  We  learn  to  do  anything  correctly  and  well  by  frequent  repetition. 
Reviews  are  necessary  to  thoroughly  understand  a  subject.  A  pupil  sees  diffi- 
cult things  more  clearly  when  going  over  a  subject  the  second  or  third  time. 

6.  The  value  of  general  education  and  intelligence.  The  value  of  free  insti- 
tutions, and  the  wickedness  of  oppression  and  slavery.  That  righteousness  ex- 
alteth  a  nation,  and  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people.  That  the  only  safeguard 
of  a  free  government  is  in  the  education  of  the  people. 


QUERY  AND  ANSWER  DEPARTMENT. 

(This  Department  is  conducted  by  J.  C.  Grbgg,  Superintendent  of  the  Brazil  Schools.     Direct  all 

matter  for  this  department  to  him.] 

QTJERIES- 

232.  What  would  be  the  diameter  of  the  earth  if  it  were  a  perfect  globe  ? 

C. 

233.  If  a  sun-spot  cross  the  sun's  disk  in  14)^  days,  what  is  the  time  of  his 
sidereal  revolution? 
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234.  Who  was  called  the  light  of  mankind?  Chas.  E.  Cooper. 

235.  How  can  a  State  be  unrepresented  in  the  Senate? 

Francis  Garrison. 

236.  A  and  B  together  own  a  farm  in  rectangular  shape,  71  rds  by  23  rds, 
and  the  diagonal  is  their  dividing  line.  A  proposes  to  give  B  two  acres  for 
every  one  he  receives  if  he  will  consent  to  change  their  dividing  line  so  as  to 
run  parallel  with  the  longer  side  of  the  rectangle;  where  must  the  line  be? 

Will  Kirkpatrick. 

227.  Give  a  logical  definition  of  a  compound  sentence.     Illustrate.     C.  A. 

228.  .Find  the  radius  of  the  longest  circle  that  can  be  drawn  in  a  quadrant 
of  a  circle  of  radius  10.  C. 

.A.  3ST  S  "W  IE  -&  & . 

217.  Assume  an  octagon  inscribed  in  a  circle  whose  radius  is  2  rds.  By 
means  of  righiangled,  triangles,  its  side  is  easily  found  to  be  2  j/ 2-^/2  aad 
its  area  8|/2.    Then  8/2  :  320  ::  4(2  —  ^2)  :  22 

.  •  .  X  2  =  160  (v'2—  1) 

X  =  8.1408  rds.  Ed. 

218.  Gun  is  in  the  objective  case  subject  to  be  fired.  To  be  fired  has  the 
construction  of  a  noun,  the  object  of  commanded.  James  H.  Hood. 

219.  The  Code  in  Indiana  includes  both  statute  law  and  common  law,  while 
the  statutes  consist  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  legislature.  W.  V.  Gates. 

220.  Symonds  D'Ewes.  Jas.  F.  Hood. 

22  [.  In  60  minutes  the  train  goes  60  (-2\)  or  26%  times  as  many  spaces  as 
miles;  hence  one  mile  equals  26%  spaces,  and  one  space        12  rds. 

P.  A.  YODER. 

222.  In  1777  Washington  endeavored  to  destroy  the  British  shipping  in  the 
Delaware  by  setting  afloat  torpedoes  in  the  form  of  kegs.  He  hoped  the  tide 
and  current  would  carry  them  against  the  vessels ;  but  the  British  discovered 
them  and  opened  fire  on  them.     Hence  the  battle  of  the  Kegs* 

D.  A.  Rothrock. 

223.  Ben  Wade,  of  Ohio ;  he  being  president  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time.  Lizzie  Johantgen. 

224.  Area  of  square  =  6400  sq.  rd. 
2  <ir  r  =  320 

«r  r  =  160 
r  =  160 


*  r  3    =  25600  =  8148  733  sq.  rd. 

AT 

The  area  of  circle,  which  is  1748.733  sq.  rd.  more  than  the  square.       Ed. 

225.  The  author  was  invited  by  a  friend  to  take  a  social  glass,  but  refused, 
saying,  "  water  is  good  enough  for  me.  He  then  went  and  wrote  the  Old  Oaken 
Bucket.  D.  A.  Rothrock. 
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226.  The  area  grazed  over  will  be  a  semi-circle  and  two  areas  bounded  by 
tbe  circumference,  the  rope  and  an  involute  of  the  circle.  These  two  areas  are 
each  equal  to  r  2.     Hence  the  whole  will  be  r  2  (3  <r  -f-  2)  =  4760.3241  sq.  ft. 

~6~  6  •    Ed. 

227.  D.  A.  Rothrpck  gives  the  result  2.95  inches.  As  this  is  the  only 
answer  this  query  will  be  left  over  till  next  month.  Ed. 

228.  James  I,  of  England.  J.  P.  Stephens. 
.229.    Me-za-ra-bl.    Accent  on  the  third.  W.J.Spencer. 

230.  No  answer  received. 

231.  Incorrect.     Antonio's  should  be  in  the  objective  case  after  of.       Id. 

CDR  BDIT8. 

W.  J.  Spencer,  229,  231 ;  E.  E.  Carter,  231 ;  H.  F.  Dilger,  231 ;  W.  V.  Gates, 
217,  218,  219,  224;  P.  A.  Yoder,  217,  218,  221,  224;  C.  L.  McNamara,  218,224; 
Ean  B.  Heiney,  222 ;  David  Deppert,  222 ;  H.  C.  Darnall,  222 ;  H.  S.  Burlingame, 
222,  224;  Otis  Rayne,  213,  223;  Jas.  F.  Hood,  211,  212,  213,  214,  218,  219,  220, 

222,  223,  224;  B.  L.  T.  218,  224;  S.  C.  Bowman,  223,  224;  Lizzie  Johantgen, 

223,  224;  E.  S.  Park,  214;   J.  P.  Stephens,  228;  L.  F.  Hillman,  211,  212; 
»*  Jo,"  222,  224. 

Note. — The  manuscript  for  this  column,  for  December  Journal,  was  lost  in 
the  mail,  hence  no  query  column  appeared  in  that  number. 


MISCELLANY. 


Centerville  is  moving  on  with  P.  J.  Kuntz  as  director. 

Owen  Co.  reports  a  most  excellent  association  held  November  29-30.  The 
attendance  was  large,  and  the  interest  unprecedented. 

A  Souvenir  Album  containing  views  of  Indianapolis,  has  been  issued  by 
Adolph  Witteman,  60  Reade  street,  New  York.     It  is  well  executed. 

In  the  December  Journal,  page  772,  the  statement  is  made  that  "  Warsaw  " 
has  just  let  a  contract  for  a  new  high  school  building,  etc.  Marion  was  the 
place  meant. 

Frankfort. — Supt.  Elmer  E.  Griffith  has  issued  a  Manual  of  his  schools 
full  and  comprehensive,  and  in  neat  form.  The  schools  are  reported  in  good 
working  order. 

Marion  Co. — The  Commissioners  of  this  city  recently  disallowed  a  claim  of 
Supt.  Flick  for  extra  clerk  hire,  rendered  necessary  in  the  distribution  of  the 
new  school  books. 

Clark  Co. — The  school  children  of  Charlestown,  Clark  county,  will  attempt 
to  raise  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  erect  a  monument  over  the  grave  of 
Jonathan  Jennings,  the  first  Governor  of  Indiana,  whose  burial  place  is  un- 
marked. 
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Gibson  Co. — The  first  County  Association  was  held  in  Princeton,  November 
29-30.  In  an  oratorical  contest  Miss  Dun  lap  won  the  prize  for  oration  and  Mr. 
Hudelson  for  declamation,  both  Princeton  teachers. 

Goshen  has  put  out  a  Manual  of  136  pages  in  very  attractive  form.  It  con- 
tains about  all  one  needs  to  know  about  the  schools,  which  seems  to  be  is  ex- 
cellent condition  under  the  direction  of  W.  H.  Sims. 

Hendricks  Co.  is  noted  for  its  excellent  associations.  The  attendance  at  its 
last  was  large,  and  the  interest  most  excellent.  Prof.  W.J.  Bryan's  lecture  on 
44  A  Theory  of  Life  "  was  "  one  of  the  finest  ever  given  in  Danville." 

DePauw  University  closed  its  fall  term  December  13.  Total  enrollment, 
760  against  660  of  last  year.  Number  in  college  department,  310;  in  freshman 
class,  125.  There  has  been  a  general  increase  all  around.  The  work  proceeded 
quietly,  pleasantly,  and  without  interruption.  The  spontaneous  good  order  was 
worthy  of  note.  Everybody  seemed  free,  happy,  and  in  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time. 

Mayor  Grant  has  reappointed  Mrs.  Agnew,  but  not  Miss  Dodge,  to  the 
New  York  Board  of  Education.  Instead  of  Miss  Dodge,  he  has  appointed  Mrs. 
Clara  M.  Williams.     Mrs.  Williams  is  a  graduate  of  the  Twelfth  Street  public 
.?  school  and  of  the  Normal  College.   She  was  born  in  New  York  thirty-five  years 

ago,  and  having  always  taken  an  interest  in  the  subject,  has  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  public-school  system. 

Delaware  Co. — This  is  one  of  the  best  counties  in  the  state,  and  Supt.  J. 
O.  Lewellen  is  pushing  its  schools  to  the  front.  He  has  printed  a  list  of  sug- 
gestions touching  the  premises  and  the  school.  When  visiting  a  school  he  goes 
over  these  points,  thirty- three  in  number,  and  marks  all  such  as  need  attention. 
He  then  gives  the  teacher  a  copy,  gives  a  copy  to  the  trustee,  and  keeps  a  copy 
himself.     He  says  the  plan  works  well. 

The  Central  Normal  College  is  in  the  midst  of  the  most  prosperous 
term  of  the  school  for  this  season  of  the  year.  The  teachers  are  making  friends 
in  their  work,  and  leading  the  students  over  a  thorough,  practical  course.  With 
the  present  rate  of  increase  the  school  is  destined  to  be  one  among  the  largest. 
New  apparatus  and  new  books  are  constantly  being  added.  Nothing  is  spared 
to  make  every  department  up  with  the  times. 

Clinton  Co. — Our  schools  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Teachers  are  en- 
thusiastic, and  the  attendance  of  pupils  is  good.  We  have  about  130  subscrib- 
ers to  the  Journal,  and  125  reading  circle  members.  Our  educational  column 
in  the  Crescent  is  flourishing.  We  are  thinking  of  starting  a  paper  of  our  own. 
Teachers1  Association  is  held  on  January  11.  Profs.  Parsons  and  Griffeth  will 
be  with  us.     J.  W.  Lydy  is  our  Superintendent. 

Noble  Co.  held  its  institute  this  year  at  Kendallville.  The  attendance  was 
good,  and  the  interest  excellent.  The  most  of  the  work  was  done  by  Prof  B. 
A.  Hinsdale,  of  Michigan  University,  and  Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  McRae,  of  Purdue. 
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The  work  of  each  was  highly  appreciated.  W.  A.  Bell  was  present  one  day  and 
made  an  address.  The  new  Superintendent,  J.  H.  Ohlwine,  is  making  a  good 
start.    The  above  was  accidentally  omitted  from  last  months  issue. 

Washington. — The  reports  from  the  schools  of  this  city  are  very  flattering. 
With  an  enrollment  of  1072,  there  were  but  forty-six  cases  of  tardiness  for  the 
month  ending  December  6.  The  teachers  of  Washington  are  all  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  Teachers1  Reading  Circle,  and  instead  of  harsh  criticisms,  that 
the  prescribed  course  is  too  difficult,  more  work  is  done  than  the  law  requires. 
The  High  School  will  graduate  fourteen  this  year.  W.  F.  Hoffman  is  Superin- 
tendent. 

The  Warrick  Co.  Teachers'  Association  held  its  annual  convention  at 
Boonville,  November  29-30.  There  was  a  full  attendance,  and  more  and  better 
work  was  done  than  ever  before.  The  president,  M.  G.  Clint Dn,  principal  of 
Lynnville  schools,  well  merits  the  unstinted  praise  bestowed  upon  him  for  his 
efforts  in  making  the  meeting  the  best  in  its  history.  Mrs.  Lucia  Julian  Martin, 
of  Indianapolis,  gave  an  address  upon  the  importance  of  voice  culture.  She 
also  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  delight  of  a  large  audience. 

Rush  Co. — The  superintendent  of  schools  in  Rush  county  recently  presented 
his  bill  for  work  done  under  the  new  school-book  law,  but  the  County  Commis- 
sioners were  advised  by  their  attorney  not  to  allow  it.  It  was  held  that  it  was 
not  right  to  use  the  funds  of  the  county  to  pay  the  agent  of  a  private  corpora- 
tion for  placing  its  books  before  the  people.  This  is  not  a  new  point  in  the  new 
school-book  law,  but  one  that  has  been  fully  argued  in  the  cases  which  have  ap- 
peared in  at  least  one  of  the  cases  already  tried.  The  principle  is  the  same 
whether  applied  to  trustee  or  county  superintendent. 

LaPorte  Co. — We  had  an  excellent  meeting  of  the  La  Porte  County  Educa- 
tional Club  at  Michigan  City,  Dec.  7.  The  "  Head,  Heart  and  Hand  "  idea  of 
the  new  education  was  discussed  in  the  morning,  on  the  basis  of  papers  read 
by  Principal  Boyle,  of  Michigan  City ;  Mrs.  Quayle,  of  LaPorte ;  and  W.  N. 
Hailman.  The  discussion  is  to  be  continued  at  our  next  meeting,  February  1, 
at  LaPorte.  In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  most  eloquent  address  by  Rev.  J.  H.  O. 
Smith,  of  Valparaiso.  His  subject,  "A  man  for  a1  that/1  was  handled  by  him 
in  a  masterly  manner,  and  applied  to  the  educational  field. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  at  Valparaiso. — The  Normal  is  pushing 
ahead  as  usual.  The  attendance  this  year  is  very  large  indeed.  The  new  ar- 
rangement in  music  has  proven  a  great  success.  They  now  have  their  hall 
completely  furnished  with  new  instruments,  and  have  perhaps  the  largest 
musical  conservatory  in  the  West.  The  Scientific  Class  number  150;  the  Clas- 
sic Class,  45 ;  one-third  greater  than  it  was  last  year.  This  goes  to  show  that 
more  of  the  students  remain  to  complete  the  full  courses  from  year  to  year. 
Everybody  is  hard  at  work  and  happy.  H.  B.  Brown  has  reason  to  be  proud  of 
his  unprecedented  success  in  building  up  the  most  flourishing  private  school  in 
this  country. 
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Simon  Yandes's  endowment  ($40,000)  of  the  chair  of  English  Language 
and  Literature,  at  Wabash  College,  together  with  the  endowment  ($100,000)  of 
the  same  chair  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  shows  the  prominence  the  study 
is  attaining  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning.  The  catalogue  of  Wabash 
College  shows  a  systematic  course  of  three  years  in  English,  and  this  will  no 
doubt  be  still  further  enlarged,  thanks  to  Mr.  Yandes.  Prof.  Arthur  B.  Milford 
is  in  charge  of  the  department.  He  is  a  graduate  with  honors  from  Princeton 
College.  Has  spent  one  summer  in  Germany  and  another  in  England  in  the 
higher  study  of  English.  The  library  of  the  College  contains  31,000  volumes, 
and  is  used  as  a  literary  laboratory  for  topical  work . 

Monroe  Co. — The  third  annual  session  of  the  County  Teachers'  Association 
met  in  Bloomington,  November  29-30.  The  programme  was  given  by  the 
teachers,  ably  assisted  by  Prof.  J.  K.  Beck,  of  the  State  University.  On  Friday 
evening  W.  A.  Bell  of  the  School  Journal  lectured  to  a  large  and  apprecia- 
tive audience.  One  of  the  best  features  of  the  associations  in  this  county  is  the 
exhibit  of  the  work  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The  teachers  exhibit  their 
registers,  specimens  of  penmanship,  etc.,  and  the  pupils  have  specimens  of 
penmanship,  map  drawing,  examination  manuscripts,  etc.  Competent  com- 
mittees award  the  honors,  and  the  names  of  all  successful  contestants  are  pub- 
lished in  circulars.  Supt.  J.  W.  Craven  is  an  active  worker  and  is  doing  much 
good. 

LaG range  Co.  held  its  annual  meeting  November  29-30.  One  hundred  and 
seventeen  teachers  were  in  attendance  besides  many  interested  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  county.  The  session  was  productive  of  many  new  ideas  and  much 
social  good.  The  teachers  of  this  county  are  fast  reducing  the  disconnected 
and  disjointed  facts  of  the  profession  to  a  system,  and  replacing  the  crude  ideas 
of  former  days  by  a  practical  science.  Psychology,  moral  philosophy  and 
common  sense  are  being  used  as  the  basis  on  which  to  build  a  practical  teacher's 
experience.  Steps  were  taken  toward  securing  a  county  library  for  teachers.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  favoring  the  distribution  of  state  funds  on  the  basis  of 
attendance  instead  of  upon  the  enumeration  as  now.  Supt.  Machan  is  an  earnest 
and  intelligent  worker. 

The  Pulaski  County  Teachers'  Association  held  its  annual  session  at 
Winamac,  November  29-30.  The  meeting  was  voted  to  be  the  best  ever  held 
in  the  county.  The  Instructors  were  Profs.  Bassett,  of  DePauw,  and  Carpenter, 
of  the  State  University.  Prof.  Bassett  is  well  known  in  this  county,  and  is  a 
great  favorite.  His  lecture  on  The  Common  Man,  was  delivered  on  Friday 
evening  to  a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  This  was  Prof.  Carpenter's  first 
visit  to  this  county.  The  association  was  much  pleased  with  the  work  he  gave 
th?m.  The  teachers  adopted  a  resolution  censuring  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker  for 
his  treatment  of  their  Executive  Committee.  The  teachers  of  Pulaski  county- 
are  rapidly  advancing  in  their  profession.  The  enthusiasm  and  professional  in- 
terest of  the  teachers  was  manifest  throughout  the  entire  session.  J.  H.  Reddick 
is  our  worthy  Superintendent.  Secketarv. 
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Warren  Co.  held  its  annual  association  at  the  usual  time,  November  29-30. 
The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  indicate  its  character:  "We  had  an  ex- 
cellent meeting.  Dr.  D.  S.  Jordan  gave  two  lectures,  one  on  the  Yellowstone 
Park,  and  the  other  on  "The  Value  of  Higher  Education/1  Prof.  Stanley 
Coulter  addressed  the  teachers  on  "  What  is  Evolution,"  and  J.  A.  Zeller  gave 
an  excellent  talk  on  "  Value  for  Value/1  Papers  were  read  by  a  number  of  our 
own  teachers.  Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  exhibit  of  school  work,  one  by 
State  Superintendent  LaFollette,  and  one  by  the  County  Superintendent,  which 
brought  out  an  excellent  display  of  work.  An  oratorical  contest  was  held  on 
Friday  night,  in  which  there  were  nine  contestants  in  declamation  and  seven  in 
oration.  A  gold  medal  was  awarded  for  the  best  in  each.  This  was  the  best 
meeting  the  Association  ever  held.     Fremont  Goodwin  is  the  Superintendent. 

The  State  Normal  School. — The  annual  reports  concerning  the  affairs  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  at  Terre  Haute,  have  been  submitted  to  Governor 
Hovey.  They  show  the  work  in  the  school  to  be  in  a  very  satisfactory  condi- 
tion, while  the  number  of  students  is  constantly  increasing.  The  new  building, 
replacing  that  destroyed  by  fire,  has  been  occupied  since  the  opening  of  the 
school  year  in  September.  It  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
school  than  the  old  one.  The  contracts  for  the  new  structure  amounted  to 
$124,055.70.  The  president  of  the  faculty,  Prof.  W.  W.  Parsons,  reports  that 
since  the  organization  of  the  school  in  1870  students  have  registered  from  the 
various  counties  in  the  State  to  the  number  of  5,762  During  the  past  year  159 
graduates  of  commissioned  high-schools  attended  the  school  The  discipline 
has  been  intelligently  conceived  and  administered.  The  report  of  the  board  of 
visitors  was  a  very  satisfactory  one,  and  highly  complimentary  to  the  officials  of 
the  school.  The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  showed  the 
receipts  during  the  past  year  to  have  been  $31,634.82,  and  the  expenditures 
$23,272.25,  leaving  a  balance  of  $8,362.57. 


PERSONAL. 


Elton  Broughton  rules  at  Brim  field. 

J.  B.  Bonnell  directs  the  work  at  Rome  City. 

W.  F.  Barr  is  principal  of  the  schools  at  Milroy. 

W.  G.  Clinton  is  principal  of  the  Lynville  schools. 

S.  £  Raines  is  the  high  school  principal  at  Sullivan. 

Geo.  P.  Fleisher  is  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Kendall  vile. 

W.  R.  Nesbit,  a  State  Normalite,  still  holds  the  reins  at  Sullivan. 

P.  D.  Creager  continues  to  superintend  with  success  at  Kendallville. 

A.  E..  Rogers,  formerly  Supt.  of  Hendricks  Co.,  is  now  in  charge  at  Gay  ton. 

A.  B.  Stevens,  for  many  years  at  Angola,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  schools  at 
Stryker,  Ohio. 
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Li.i-.-i-*-  prof.  r.  g.  Boone,  of  the  State  University,  can  not  attend  our  State  Associ- 
ation this  year,  as  he  can  make  $120  by  talking  five  days  to  some  Pennsylvania 
teachers. 

W.  H.  Caulkins,  of  Tippecanoe  county,  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  best  super- 
intendents in  the  state,  has  been  appointed  Deputy  Revenue  Collector,  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $1400. 

£.  W.  Bohannan,  a  State  Normal  graduate,  has  charge  of  the  Plainfield 
schools.     He  is  carrying  on  some  special  work  and  hopes  to  graduate  from  the 
$/*      State  University  next  June. 

Orlando  £.  Arbuckle  and  Orin  Staley  were  not  Posey  county  teachers  as 
stated  in  last  month's  issue.  At  the  time  of  their  trouble  the  first  named  was 
teaching  in  Marion  county  and  the  other  in  Hancock  county. 

W.  N.  Hailman,  Supt.  of  the  La  Porte  schools,  will  spend  his  holiday  vaca- 
F^-;.  tion  in  doing  a  week's  work  in  Boston,  and  in  making  an  address  before  the 
kv       New  Jersey  State  Association.    He  will  be  missed  at  our  own  State  Asso. 

Mrs.  Lucia  Julian  Martin,  Principal  of  the  Indianapolis  Training  School  of 
#i  ,v  Expression,  has  been  doing  very  acceptable  work  this  fall  before  teachers'  insti- 
^  '      tutes,  teachers'  associations,  and  in  school  lecture  courses,  in  various  parts  of 

the  state. 
?'  Edward  Barrett  still  continues  in  charge  at  Belleville.    A  new  school  building 

has  just  been  completed  and  is  appreciated.  Mr  Barrett  gave  a  very  interest- 
ing sketch  of  the  "Old  Academy"  on  the  occasion  of  moving  "out  of  the  old 
house  into  the  new." 

Hillary  A.  Gobin,  D.  D.,  has  been  elected  Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology 
at  De  Pauw.     He  graduated  from  "  Old  Asbury  n  in  1870,  was  afterwards  a  wor- 
■j£,      thy  Professor  in  the  same  school,  and  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  President 
of  Baker  University,  Kansas. 

Andrew  M.  Sweeney,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  Dubois  county,  has 
formed  a  law  partnership  with  J.  L.  Bretz,  and  will  practice  at  the  old  stand, 
Jasper,  Ind.  Mr.  Sweeney  had  ability  to  make  a  first-class  county  superintend- 
ent, and  certainly  he  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  first-class  lawyer. 

J.  B.  Moyer,  in  attending  a  teachers'  examination  at  South  Bend,  secured  a 
first  grade  or  three  years1  license.  Calvin  Moon  is  the  county  superintendent, 
and  it  seems  the  "Moon"  must  have  shone  very  brightly  that  day.  Manu- 
scripts which  call  for  a  first  grade  license  after  being  exposed  to  Mr.  "  Moon's  " 
scorching  rays,  indicate  good  scholarship. — Review. 

John  Hancock,  who  is  now  filling  an  unexpired  term  in  the  office  of  State 
School  Commissioner  of  Ohio,  will  be  his  own  successor,  having  beaten  his 
competitor  in  the  late  state  election  in  Ohio.  Dr.  Hancock  is  well  known  to 
many  Indiana  teachers  who  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  his  success.  He  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  Ohio  and  of  the  country. 

Ambrose  Blunt,  Supt.  of  the  schools  at  Ligonier,  and  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar and  well  known  teachers  in  Northern  Indiana,  died  suddenly  of  heart  trouble 
December  3.    The  attack  occurred  while  he  was  at  the  school  building  in  the 
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discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  end  came  the  same  evening. 
He  will  be  missed  by  his  many  warm  friends  among  the  teachers. 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Johnson,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  was  recently  elected  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  De  Pauw  University,  as  Instructor  in  the  Normal  Practice  School. 
She  is  a  lady  of  culture  and  ability,  and  has  already  made  a  flattering  record  in 
the  art  of  teaching.  She  has  rare  skill  combined  with  insight  into  principles  of 
education.  Therefore  her  art  is  not  the  art  of  mechanism,  but  the  art  of  living 
principle.  For  this  reason,  she  is  especially  fitted  to  take  charge  of  the  practice 
work  of  teaching  in  a  normal  school.  The  Normal  Faculty  are  congratulating 
themselves  on  the  good  fortune  of  securing  her  services.  She  enters  upon  duty 
at  the  opening  of  next  year. 

J.  P.  D.  John,  D.  D.,  has  been  elected  President  of  De  Pauw  University.  In 
June  of  1888  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  university,  and  since  the  re- 
signation of  Dr.  Martin  at  the  close  of  last  school  year  he  has  been  acting- pres- 
ident, in  which  position  he  has  been  giving  universal  satisfaction. 

Dr.  John  was  born  in  Brook ville,  June,  1843,  and  is,  therefore,  in  the  prime 
of  physical  and  intellectual  manhood.  He  was  educated  at  the  Brookville  Col- 
lege, and  was  for  several  years  its  president.  After  that  he  spent  two  years  in 
France  and  Germany,  studying  at  their  universities.  On  his  return  he  was 
elected  president  of  Moore's  Hill  College,  serving  several  years  with  marked 
success.  In  June,  1882,  he  was  elected  professor  of  Hebrew  and  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  Asbury  (now  De  Pauw)  University,  and  in  October,  the  same 
year,  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Applied  Mathematics  and  Astronomy, 
for  which  his  training  and  tastes  most  eminently  fitted  him.  Under  his  super- 
vision the  McKim  Observatory  was  built,  and  his  observations  from  it  have 
largely  contributed  to  the  latest  advancement  of  that  science.  The  degree  of 
D.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Asbury  University  in  1882. 

Dr.  John  has  been  so  long  and  so  well  known  in  Indiana  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  educational  work  that  he  will  at  once  receive  the  hearty  indorsement 
of  every  friend  of  De  Pauw,  and  the  sympathy  and  highest  regard  of  the  teach-  j 

ing  fraternity  throughout  the  state.    The  Journal  extends  to  Dr.  John  its  warm- 
est congratulations  upon  this  worthy  promotion. 


BOOK    TABLE. 


Our  Little  Ones,  by  the  Russell  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  the  best 
paper  printed  for  the  "  little  ones.'1     It  is  a  thing  of  beauty.    Price,  $1.50. 

The  Russian  general  who  will  contribute  an  article  on  "  The  Russian  Army  " 
to  Harper's  Magazine  for  January,  considers  the  Russian  staff  as  fully  on  a  par 
with  the  renowned  German  staff.  In  the  "  Editor's  Drawer  "  of  Harper's 
Magazine  for  January,  Charles  Dudley  Warner  will  discuss  the  reasonableness 
of  the  chewing-gum  habit. 

LrrTEix's  Living  Age  is  just  entering  upon  its  forty-seventh  year.  It  is  a 
weekly  elective  magazine,  and  gives  over  3,000  double  column  pages  of  reading 
matter  each  year.  Its  articles  are  selected  from  the  leading  magazines  of  the 
Old  World,  and  so  gives  only  the  cream  of  current  foreign  literature.  For  full 
information  see  advertisement  in  December  Journal. 
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Treasure-Trove  magazine  begins  the  holiday  season  with  some  stirring 
stories  of  adventure  and  exploration,  illustrated  in  the  finest  manner  in  the 
December  number.  These  spirited  stories  will  be  continued;  besides  these 
features  which  make  the  magazine  so  valuable  to  teachers.  "  American  Heroes,11 
44  American  Artists/'  glimpses  of  "Other  Lands,"  and  **  Foreign  Ways,11 
glimpses  of  life,  glimpses  of  science,  and  of  language,  are  all  **  educative11  in 
the  most  delightful  way.     Published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Story  of  Boston  :  As  told  by  Arthur  Gilman,  deals  with  the  doings 
of  a  community  of  earnest  men  who  for  eight  score  years  had  no  considerable 
interests  except  those  connected  with  politics  and  religion.  Boston  was  for  so 
long  a  time  New  England,  that  to  know  the  history  of  this  city  is  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  main  springs  of  the  struggle  which  for  a  century  and  a  half  existed 
between  a  handful  of  patriots  and  a  powerful  monarchy.  Mr  Gilman  has 
endeavored  in  these  pages  to  bring  to  light  the  real  lives  of  these  patriots,  and 
those  who  labored  and  suffered  with  them.  This  book  is  one  of  a  series, 
entitled  44  Great  Cities  of  the  Republic,11  published  by  the  enterprising  Boston 
firm  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


BUSINESS    NOTICES, 


School  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  learn  the  address  of  the  best 
Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  addressing  Orville 
Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers1  Co-operative  Association,  170  State  street, 
Chicago.    We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  confidential  and  honorable  treatment. 

CATARRH  CURED  —A  clergyman,  after  years  of  suffering  from  that 
loathsome  disease  Catarrh,  and  vainly  trying  every  known  remedy,  at  last  found 
a  prescription  which  completely  cured  and  saved  him  from  death.  Any  sufferer 
from  this  dreadful  disease  sending  a  self  addressed  stamped  envelope  to  Prof. 
J.  A.  Lawrence,  88  Warren  Street,  New  York,  will  receive  the  recipe  free.      1  i-?t 

Training  School  of  Expression — When  Block,  Indianapolis. — The  course 
includes  Elocution,  Physical  and  Vocal  Culture,  English  Literature,  Reading 
and  Dramatic  Art.     Pupils  may  enter  any  time. 

Lucia  Julian  Martin,  Principal.  i-it 

The  National  League  of  State  Teachers  Bureaus  offers,  at  no  addi- 
tional expense,  the  advantages  of  a  registration  in  as  many  State  Bureaus  of  the 
44  League11  as  states  in  which  a  teacher  is  willing  to  accept  a  position.  Good 
teachers  are  wanted  for  a  large  number  of  desirable  positions  in  public  and 
private  schools  and  college  work.  Address  Indiana  League  Teachers1  Bureau, 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Geo.  W.  Thompson,  manager.  See  advertisement  on 
another  page.  i-tf 

CATARRH— Catarrhal   Deafness,   Hay  Fever. 

A  New  Home  Treatment. — Sufferers  are  not  generally  aware  that  these  dis- 
eases are  contagious,  or  that  they  are  due  to  the  presence  of  living  parasites  in 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose  and  eustachian  tubes.  Microscopic  research, 
however,  has  proved  this  to  be  a  fact,  and  the  result  of  this  discovery  is  that  a 
simple  remedy  has  been  formulated  whereby  catarrh,  catarrhal  deafness  and  hay 
fever  are  permanently  cured  in  from  one  to  three  simple  applications  made  at 
home  by  the  patient  once  in  two  weeks. 

N.  B. — This  treatment  is  not  a  snuff  or  an  ointment;  both  have  been  dis- 
carded by  reputable  physicians  as  injurious.  A  pamphlet  explaining  this  new 
treatment  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp  to  pay  postage,  by  A.  H.  Dixon  &  Son, 
337  and  339  West  King  St.,  Toronto.  Canada.  Sufferers  from  Catarrhal  troubles 
should  carefully  read  the  above. — Christian  Advocate.  i-iy 
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The  Big  Four  on  all  its  lines  will  carry  passengers  at  reduced  rates  during 
the  holiday  season.  One  fare  and  a  third  for  a  round  trip  ticket.  This  is  a 
good  chance  to  visit  friends  and  have  a  good  time  at  little  cost.  Apply  to  local 
agents  or  J.  H.  Martin,  Ass't.  Pass.  Agent,  Indianapolis.  i-it 

School  Teachers,  have  you  been  paying  a  big  price  for  rewards?  Send 
12  cents  for  samples  of  twelve  large  handsome  cards.  Would  cost  25  cents  at 
retail.  The  amount  paid  for  samples  will  be  deducted  from  first  order  amount- 
ing to  50  cents  or  over.  Townsend  &  Royer,  175  S.  Howard  St.,  Akron,  O.  i-it 

Look  here.  Friend,  Are  you  Sick  ?— Do  you  suffer  from  Dyspep- 
sia. Indigestion,  Sour  Stomach,  Liver  Complaint,  Nervousness,  Lost  Appetite, 
Biliousness,  Exhaustion  or  Tired  Feeling,  Pains  in  Chest  or  Lungs,  Dry  Cough, 
Nightsweats  or  any  form  of  Consumption  ?  If  so,  send  to  Prof.  Hart,  88  War- 
ren St.,  New  York,  who  will  send  you  free,  by  mail,  a  bottle  of  Flaraplexion, 
which  is  a  sure  cure.    Send  to-day.  1  i-yt 

THE  Manager  of  the  School  and  College  Bureau,  Elmhurst  (Chicago),  111., 
is  daily  at  his  post  of  duty,  daily  recommending  teachers  for  good  places, 
daily  hearing  of  good  results,  daily  sending  out  fresh  letters  of  inquiry  to  schools 
and  colleges.  If  you  expect  to  locate  elsewhere,  either  now  or  next  September, 
the  present  is  a  good  time  to  open  correspondence  with  him.    Address, 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager, 

i-tf  Elmhurst,  III. 

To  Florida. — The  Pennsylvania  Line  (J.,  M.  &  I.  R.  R  ),  with  its  train 
leaving  Indianapolis  at  7:35  A.  m.,  makes  direct  connection  at  Louisville  with 
the  L.  &  N.  fast  train  which  arrives  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  1 155  p.  m.  the  follow- 
ing day.  Pullman  sleeping-cars  are  run  through  from  Louisville  to  Jacksonville. 
Therefore,  the  only  change  of  cars  necessary  is  at  Louisville,  and  that  is  made 
without  hardship  or  annoyance.  For  tickets,  and  for  further  information,  call 
at  Pennsylvania  ticket-office,  corner  Washington  and  Illinois  streets,  or  ticket- 
office  Union  Station,  or  address  H.  R.  Dering, 

i-it  Ass't.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent  Penn.  Lines,  Indianapolis. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  TREATING  DISEASE.— Hospital  Remedies. 

What  are  they?  There  is  a  new  departure  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  It 
consists  in  the  collection  of  the  specifics  used  by  noted  specialists  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  bringing  them  within  the  reach  of  all.  For  instance  the  treatment 
pursued  by  special  physicians  who  treat  indigestion,  stomach  and  liver  troubles 
only,  was  obtained  and  prepared.  The  treatment  of  other  physicians,  celebrated 
for  curing  catarrh  was  procured,  and  so  on  till  these  incomparable  cures  now  in- 
clude disease  of  the  lungs,  kidneys,  female  weakness,  rheumatism  and  nervous 
debility. 

This  new  method  of  "  one  remedy  for  one  disease  "  must  appeal  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  all  sufferers,  many  of  whom  have  experienced  the  ill  effects,  and 
thoroughly  realize  the  absurdity  of  the  claims  of  Patent  Medicines  which  are 
guaranteed  to  cure  every  ill  out  of  a  single  bottle,  and  the  use  of  which,  as 
statistics  prove,  has  ruined  tnore  stomachs  than  alcohol.  A  circular  describing 
these  new  remedies  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp  to  pay  postage  by  Hospital 
Remedy  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada,  sole  proprietors.  i-iy 

xo,oo  o 

Copies  of  MERRY  MELODIES  Sold  in  the  last  70  days! 

A  GRAND  MUSIC  BOOK,  written  expressly  for  Day  Schools  and  Teachers'  Institutes.  The  mu- 
sic is  cheerf  ul  and  ringing.  It  will  fill  every  school  with  enthusiasm.  Will  not  erery  teacher  in 
Indiana  try  it  t  The  enlarged  edition  con  tail  8  48  pagm.  Price  in  manills.  15c  per  copy,  or  SI  65  per 
dozen,  postpaid ;  in  boards,  20c  per  copy,  or  $2  14  per  doa.    Address  ail  orders  to 

1-tf  8.  C.  HANSON,  Music  Publisher,  Williampport,  Ind. 
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TEACHEES  WANT 

We  have  been  asked  by  the  Authorities  to  recommend  teachers  for  the 
following  places : — 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


POSITION. 


STATE. 


SALARY. 


WHEN  WANTED. 


Superintendent Penn $1,200 Spring. 

High  School  Principal Ind 750 January. 

Public  School  Principal Neb 1,000 January. 

Superintendent Mich 1,200 Spring. 

Public  School  Principal Ills 1,000 January. 

High  School  Principal Neb 800 Soon. 


Town  Principal Penn. 

Public  School  Principal Neb  . 

High  School  Principal Ohio. 

High  School  Assistant Mich. 

Wis.. 

.' Kans. 

Iowa. 

Iowa. 

Mich. 
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50 Now. 

550 Now. 

75 Spring. 

600 January. 

500 January. 

75 February. 

450 January. 

600 January. 

50 January. 

Ills 50 January. 

Grammar  Grade Wis. .  (2) $35  and  $40 January. 

44  44     Ohio 50 January. 

44  44     Mont 60 April. 

Intermediate Iowa 35 Now. 

Primary Minn 50 Soon. 

44        Dak 40 January. 

44        Wis 35 January. 

PRIVATE   SCHOOLS. 

Assistant  (man) Ills 50  &  home  .  .At  once. 

Principal Iowa; At  once. 

Latin Ala 40  &  home  . .  At  once. 

Sciences  (College) Ky 1,000 January. 

Principal  Academy Mo At  once. 

Lady  Assistant Ky 600 January. 

Agricultural  College 2, 500(F) . Jan.  or  Feb. 

Sciences  (Academy) Minn 800 January. 

Lady  Assistant Ky 35  &  home  . .  February. 

44  "       Minn..^ 35  &  home  .  .February. 

Training  Teacher New  Eng.  States      800 Soon. 

Assistant  Superintendent Ky 40 Soon. 

Shorthand Kans January. 

Music  (University) Ohio  Good Soon. 

Music  (Academy) Ills Small Soon. 

Partner  (College) Kans Soon. 

Commercial  Teacher Mich 1,900 Soon. 

Music Ala 50 ....     January. 

Primary Chicago 600 January. 

Del  Sarte  System Chicago 400 Soon. 

New  places  are  coming  in  every  day.  The  large  Manual  of  the  Association 
and  Circulars  are  sent  free.  We  are  always  glad  to  have  teachers  consult  us 
freely  as  to  their  wants,  and  the  chances  of  their  securing  better  salaries,  or 
more  congenial  surroundings.  All  communications  are  held  as  strictly  confi- 
dential. 

Address,  TEACHERS  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION, 

Orville  Brewer,  Manager.  70  &  72  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  i-tf 
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REPORT  OF  THE  INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 


Plymouth  Church,  Indianapolis,  Dec.  25,  1889. 

The  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  met  in  its  XXXVIth  annual 
session  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  retiring  president,  L.  H.  Jones, 
Superintendent  Indianapolis  schools. 

Mr.  Jones  said : '  One  year  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  preside  over  your 
deliberations.  The  presidency  of  a  body  like  this  is  neither  to  be  sought 
nor  declined.  It  will  continue  to  be  an  honorable  position  so  long  as 
the  character  and  the  work  of  this  body  continue  to  make  it  so.  Yet 
there  are  some  reforms  that  this  Association  in  the  interest  of  its  own 
prosperity  should  undertake.  One  of  these  is  clearly  indicated  on  the 
program  of  this  meeting.  I  refer  to  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  this 
body  of  the  Sections  of  the  Association  as  organic  parts  of  the  whole, 
with  a  time  and  place  for  the  exercise  of  each.  Dr.  Harris  has  said  that 
no  educational  man  can  afford  to  hold  one  phase  of  educational  work  so 
closely  in  front  of  him  as  to  obscure  his  view  of  the  whole  educational 
field.  However  well  the  sections  of  the  Association  may  do  their  work, 
there  is  still  room  for  a  general  Association  of  the  teachers  of  Indiana. 
I  think  every  step  toward  unification  goes  toward  the  prosperity  and 
progress  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association. 

I  now  wish  to  return  to  you  my  thanks  for  the  honor  conferred  upon 
me  in  selecting  me  to  be  your  presiding  officer,  and  for  the  uniform  kind, 
ness  and  indulgence  shown  me  while  in  the  chair. 

It  is  now  my  privilege  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  J.  A.  Zeller,  the  Presi- 
dent-elect of  the  Association. 
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Mr.  Zeller  then  proceeded  to  deliver  his  inaugural  address,  which  will 
be  printed  in  full  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Journal. 

Under  the  head  of  "Miscellaneous  Business1',  Mr.  Jesse  L.  Scott,  of 
Hymera,  and  Miss  Nora  Hunter  were  appointed  Assistant  Enrolling 
Secretaries.  Mr.  W\  E  Henry,  of  Peru,  was  appointed  Asst  Recording 
Secretary. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  was  then  called  for,  but  owing  to  the.  loss  of  a  part  of  the  minutes 
of  the  meeting  of  last  year,  the  names  of  this  committee  could  not  be 
ascertained.  It  was  thought  proper  that  as  the  constitution  had  been 
repeatedly  amended,  and  that  as  these  amendments  had  been  scattered 
throughout  the  minutes  of  preceding  meetings,  a  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  collect  and  arrange  them.  After  a  somewhat  lengthy  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  Prof.  Carhart  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  by  the  Chair  to  gather  up  and  report  to  the  Association  during 
the  present  session  the  original  constitution  and  all  the  amendments  that 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  the  understanding  being  that  the 
constitution  here  reported  shall  be  the  basis  of  action  by  which  the  Asso" 
ciation  shall  determine  its  constitution.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the 
committee  to  report  desirable  amendments  to  the  constitution. 

This  motion  was  carried,  and  D.  E.  Hunter  was  appointed  chairman 
of  this  committee,  the  others  to  be  named  to  morrow  morning. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Alford,  the  Association  was  authorized  to  instruct 
the  Railroad  Secretary  to  sign  no  certificates  presented  by  any  one  except 
.those  who  pay  their  dues  in  the  general  Association. 

.After  the  " annual  address"  of  Mr.  Hunter  on  the  subject  of  "Enroll- 
ment", the  Association  sdjourned. 

Thursday  Morning,  December  26. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  Scripture  reading  and  prayer  by  Rev. 
S.  Edwards. 

The  Committee  on  Compilation  and  Revision  of  the  Constitution  was 
then  announced:  D.  E.  Hunter,  chairman;  Joseph  Carhart,  Samuel 
E.  Harwood. 

David  S.  Jordan,  President  of  the  State  University,  then  addressed  the 
Association  on  the  subject  of 
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SCIENCE    IN   THE    HIGH   SCHOOL, 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Jordan's  paper: — 

The  purpose  of  science  teaching  as  a  part  of  general  education  is  this : 
To  train  the  judgment  through  its  exercise  on  first  hand  knowledge.  The 
student  of  science  is  taught  to  know  what  he  knows,  and  to  distinguish 
it  from  what  he  merely  remembers  or  imagines.  Our  contact  with  the 
universe  is  expressed  in  what  we  call  science. 

I  am  sure  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  study  of  the  subjects  of 
nature  will  be  as  much  a  matter  of  course  in  our  schools  as  the  study  of 
numbers.  But  the  science- work  of  the  next  century  will  not  be  the  work 
we  are  now  doing.  The  conventional  fourteen  weeks  in  science  gives 
no  contact  with  nature,  no  training,  no  information  worth  having,  only 
a  distaste  for  that  class  of  smattering  information  which  is  supposed  to  be 
science.  There  is  a  charm  in  real  knowledge  which  every  student  knows. 
The  magnet  attracts  iron,  to  be  sure,  to  the  child  who  has  learned  the 
fact  from  a.  book,  but  the  magnetism  is  real  only  to  the  one  who  has  him- 
self felt  it  pull.  It  is  more  than  this ;  it  is  enchanting  to  the  one  who  has 
discovered  the  fact  for  himself.  To  read  a  statement  of  fact  gives  knowl- 
edge, more  or  less  complete  as  the  book  is  accurate  or 'the  memory  re- 
tentive ;  to  verify  the  fact  gives  training,  to  discover  it  gives  inspiration. 
Training  and  inspiration,  not  the  facts  themselves,  are  the  justification  of 
science-teaching. 

But  in  very  few  of  our  high  schools  has  the  instruction  in  Zoology  any 
real  value,  and  I  take  Zoology  as  an  illustration  simply  because  it  is  the 
science  nearest  to  my  hand.  For  failure  to  teach  it  properly  there  are 
several  causes,  and  some  of  these  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  teachers. 
The  high  school  is  not  equipped  as  a  general  school  of  science.  It  can 
do  some  things  well,  but  it  will  fail  if  it  tries  to  do  too  much.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  present  tendency  in  our  high  schools  is  to  do  many 
things  poorly,  rather  than  a  few  things  well.  The  high  school  ought  not 
to  attempt  to  give  a  general  view  of  science.  It  is  better  to  select  two 
or  three  of  the  number — a  physical  and  a  biological  science  perhaps — 
and  to  spend  the  available  time  on  them.  The  choice  should  depend 
mainly  on  the  skill  or  the  interest  of  the  teacher.  Teach  those  sciences 
that  you  can  teach  best.  A  great  deal  will  depend,  not  on  the  kind  of 
books  that  you  use,  but  on  the  kind  that  you  avoid  Nearly  all  the  text 
books  in  Zoology,  for  eximple,  are  simply  pernicious.  In  the  words  of 
Ag4ssiz  to  the  publisher,  "It  is  not  the  school  books  we  want,  but  stu- 
dents. The  book  of  Nature  is  always  open.1'  And  again,  •'  If  we  study 
Nature  in  books,  when  we  go  out  of  doors,  we  can  not  find  her." 

The  essential  of  method  is  that  we  allow  nothing  to  come  between  the 
student  and  the  object  which  he  studies.  What  you  want  is  to  have  him 
examine  for  himself  and  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  from  what  he  him- 
self has  seen.  You  do  not  wish  to  have  your  students  tell  you  from 
memory  the  characters  of  the  Ichthyopsida  as  distinguished  from  the 
Sauropsida,  but  you  would  know  what  they  have  learned  from  their  own 
questionings  of  the  frog  or  the  turtle.  It  is  not  necessary  to  teach  them 
tiut  Vertebrates  are  divided  into  Mammals,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Batrachians 
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and  Fishes.  It  is  not  true,  in  the  first  place,  and  if  it  were,  it  does  not 
concern  them.  Stick  to  your  frog.  You  are  studying  frogs,  and  he  will 
teach  you  more  of  the  science  of  animals  than  all  the  memorized  classifi- 
cations that  you  can  bracket  out  on  a  hundred  yards  of  blackboard. 

The  prime  defect  in  our  schools  is  not  after  all  that  the  teachers  do  not 
know  the  subjects  they  teach,  but  that  too  many  of  them  lack  any  clear 
conception  of  what  they  are  trying  to  do.  The  book  is  placed  in  their 
hands  by  the  school  board,  and  they  teach  by  the  book.  If  the  book 
came  to  them  wrong  side  up,  their  teaching  would  be  forever  inverted. 
Yet  nothing  is  easier  than  to  do  fairly  good  teaching  without  special  ap- 
pliances or  special  knowledge  even.  Bring  out  your  specimens,  and  set 
them  before  the  boys  and  girls.  They  will  do  the  work,  and  do  it  eagerly. 
There  is  no  lack  of  materials.  Our  New  World  was  and  is  the  £1  Dorado 
of  the  European  naturalists.  Le  Sueur  and  Owen  and  Say  found  work  for 
a  lifetime  in  the  woods  and  streams  of  New  Harmony.  As  Agassiz  has 
siid,  "Take  your  tests  from  the  brooks,  not  from  the  book  sellers.  It  is 
better  to  have  a  few  forms  well  known  than  to  teach  a  little  about  many 
hundred  species.  *  *  *  This  method  of  teaching  children  is  so  nat- 
ural, so  suggestive,  so  true.  That  is  the  charm  of  teaching  from  nature. 
No  one  can  warp  her  to  suit  his  own  purposes.  She  brings  us  back  to 
absolute  truth  as  often  as  we  wander." 

Dr.  Chas.  R.  Dryer,  of  Ft.  Wayne,  who  was  on  the  program  to  open 

the  discussion,  was  absent,  and  Mr.  J.  Spelman,  of  Vincennes,  was  called 

in  his  place.     He  said : 

This  subject  is  so  broad,  and  the  interests  at  stake  so  great,  that  it 
affords  me  no  little  relief  to  know  that  what  I  have  to  say  does  not  deter- 
mine the  destiny  of  science  teachmg  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State  of 
Indiana.  I  agree  in  the  main  with  the  paper  just  read.  It  is  a  fact  that 
science,  as  it  is  generally  taught,  is  distasteful  to  many  pupils.  This  is 
because  it  is  not  taught  in  the  right  manner,  When  properly  taught,  it 
appeals  to  the  power  of  perception,  which  is  a  better  power  to  appeal  to 
than  the  imagination.  Yesterday  on  my  way  to  Indianapolis,  my  atten- 
tion was  called  to  some  beech  trees.  These  were  something  new  to  me. 
As  soon  as  I  saw  the  trees  I  noticed  a  characteristic  by  which  I  could 
distinguish  them.  It  was  growing  dark,  and  I  could  not  distinguish. the 
color,  but  I  noticed  a  peculiarity  in  the  manner  in  in  which  the  branches 
subdivided.  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  describe  this  to  you,  I  should  appeal 
to  your  imagination.  You  know  the  difficulty  of  describing  such  a  thing, 
so  that  pupils  would  be  able  to  recognize  it.  But  if  I  take  you  to  the 
tree,  and  let  you  observe  it  yourself,  I  would  appeal  to  your  powers  of 
perception.  You  would  see  more  than  I  could  describe  to  you  in  a  month. 
The  way  to  teach  science  is  to  teach  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  appeal 
to  the  pupils'  perception; 

Another  illustration:  Suppose  I  have  a  piece  of  oak  wood,  nicely 
polished.  Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  grain  of  the  oak.  But  if  I 
attempt  to  describe  the  grain  to  some  man  who  has  never  seen  it  so  that 
he  shall  be  able  to  recognize  it,  this  can  not  be  done. 
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Our  trouble  lies  in  two  directions.  Most  of  our  teachers  have  learned 
science  from  the  text-books,  and  not  from  nature  herself.  This  is  a  diffi- 
culty we  can  not  immediately  surmount.  The  only  remedy  for  that  is 
the  gradual  growth  of  scientific  knowledge  among  teachers.  This  will 
come  about  in  time.  I  think  we  are  progressing  in  the  right  direction 
towards  a  proper  appreciation  of  this  subject.  Our  other  trouble  lies  in 
the  fact  that  our  school  boards  have  not  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  fa- 
cilities for  teaching  this  subject.  The  teacher  is  not  a  teacher  at  all  who 
does  not  take  his  pupils  into  contact  with  nature.  We  may  do  something 
in  the  way  of  teaching  Botany  and  Zoology,  but  when  we  come  to  Phys- 
ics and  Chemistry,  we  must  appeal  to  our  school  boards  for  aid.  The 
point  is  to  cultivate  public  sentiment  on  this  question. 

Dr.  Jordan  was  asked  what  he  would  suggest  as  a  better  method  of 

making  teachers  acquainted  with  science  other  than  the  Reading  Circle 

plan,  which  he  condemned.     Dr.  Jordan  said : 

I  do  not  think  any  book  will  give  teachers  a  knowledge  of  Zoology 
without  the  study  of  animals.  There  are  a  good  many  excellent  books, 
the  works  of  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  others,  but  they  do  not  meet  what 
the  Reading  Circle  wish  to  meet.  There  is  only  one  way,  and  that  is  to 
require  teachers  to  handle,  dissect,  and  identify  a  certain  number  of  ani- 
mals. The  information  will  be  given  by  the  animals  themselves.  It 
does  not  make  a  book  elementary  to  say  a  very  little  about  any  one  thing. 
If  most  of  our  popular  zoologies  were  burned,  it  would  have  the  same 
effect  on  science  teaching  in  the  West  as  that  of  scraping  the  barnacles 
off  a  ship's  bottom  has  on  the  speed  of  a  ship.  Practical  Zoology  is 
written  on  the  right  plan,  giving  laboratory  directions.  It  does  not  tell 
the  student  what  he  is  to  find  out,  but  gives  directions,  and  if  the  teacher 
will  take  that  and  one  or  more  animals,  he  will  find  it  useful.  Any  book 
you  can  use  with  the  animals  is  a  safe  one ;  any  book  you  can  use  with- 
out the  animals  is  a  dangerous  book. 

W.  A.  Bell  said :  There  is  some  danger  of  overstating  some  things. 
I  agree  with  Dr.  Jordan  in  regard  to  methods.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  statement  is  very  strong  when  it  is  said  that  books  are  worthless,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  help  to  burn  them.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  saying  that  the  study  and  investigation  of  others  were  worthless. 
If  everybody  has  to  do  the  same  thing  and  learn  facts  in  the  same  way, 
we  might  as  well  wipe  out  all  books.  Any  fact  in  science  that  has  been 
discovered  is  worth  writing  down  and  preserving.  How  else  is  the  world 
to  make  any  progress?  A  great  many  facts  we  read  we  know  as  well  as 
if  we  had  seen  them.  We  are  not  all  scientists  and  never  expect  to  be- 
come such,  and  to  say  that  a  person  who  is  not  to  become  a  scientist  is 
not  to  learn  anything  from  others,  is  making  it  very  strong.  I  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  learn  all  my  science  from  books.  I  did  not  get  much, 
but  what  I  did  get  was  of  some  value  to  me.  Suppose  the  statements  in 
a  book  are  correct ;  any  one  who  wishes  merely  to  know  something  about 
the  science  will  find  it  worth  while  to  read  that  book  and  get  a  general 
idea  of  it.    It  enables  him  to  understand  something  when  he  hears  a  per- 
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son  talking  about  science.  If  you  can  not  do  the  one  thing,  it  is  valuable 
to  do  the  other.  I  want  to  make  a  little  plea  for  wh3t  other  people  have 
done,  without  having  to  go  back  to  nature  for  everything. 

Joseph  Carhart  said:  This  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  those  who 
have  been  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  arranging  a  reading  coarse. 
It  has  been  a  very  troublesome  part  of  the  work  to  devise  something  in 
the  study  of  Natural  History.  It  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Jordan  fails  to 
make  a  distinction  between  the  president  of  the  State  University  and  the 
average  country  school  teacher.  Dr.  Jordan  will  do  many  things  in  the 
study  of  science  which  the  average  country  school  teacher  can  not  do. 
He  will  dissect  more  animals  with  greater  skill  and  enthusiasm  than  the 
average  country  school  teacher  will  display.  Suppose  you  prescribe  a 
course  of  science  that  will  make  it  necessary  for  the  students  to  dissect 
animals;  how  many  do  you  suppose  will  do  that  work ?  There  are  per- 
sons now  present  who  are  doing  the  reading  circle  work.  How  many 
will  care  enough  about  that  kind  of  study  to  do  that  sort  of  thiug? 
It  seems  a  little  surprising  to  me  to  discover  that  there  is  no  book  written 
on  science  that  has  the  endorsement  of  scientific  men.  We  have  asked 
a  number  of  them  to  recommend  some  book  that  would  be  valuable  to 
our  members  in  the  study  of  Natural  Science.  They  say  there  is  no  such 
a  book.     This  is  a  marvelous  thing  to  us. 

L.  H.  Jones  said :  I  have  been  exceedingly  interested  in  this  science 
question.  I  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  defend  the  action  of  the  Reading 
Circle  Board.  I  do  not  know  how  they  could,  under  the  difficulties 
mentioned  by  the  last  speaker,  have  done  better  than  they  have  done. 
I  wish  merely  to  emphasize  a  single  idea.  I  agree  with  every  suggestion 
Dr.  Jordan  has  made,  provided  he  will  limit  the  suggestions  to  the  ac- 
quiring ot  the  fundamental  concepts  by  which  nature  and  books  must  be 
interpreted.  We  have  no  expectation  of  making  specialists  of  teachers. 
The  method  suggested  will  be  the  means  of  interpretation  both  of  nature 
and  by  books. 

Dr.  Jordan  said :     I  did  not  mean  that  we  should  neglect  the  use  of 
books.     I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  scientific  books  and  time' 
in  trying  to  write  them.     What  I  refer  to  is  the  getting  of  these  funda- 
mental concepts.     Teachers  can  not  get  them  from  reading  books. 

Mr.  Blackston  said :  I  am  not  in  favor  of  doing  away  with  books  en- 
tirely. The  students  can  learn  by  the  examination  of  the  animal  and  the 
description  of  the  animal  in  the  books. 

C.  A.  Hargrave :  The  teachers  of  the  state  are  too  timid  in  the  matter 
of  studying  Zoology  practically.  There  are  a  great  many  persons  who 
would  like  to  study  animals  or  other  forms  of  life,  but  they  are  afraid 
some  one  will  see  them  with  a  frog  in  a  tin  can.  There  are  others  who 
do  not  like  the  odor  of  the  animal.  We  are  too  easily  discouraged  in  the 
matter  of  dissection.  We  expect  to  amass  the  whole  amount  of  knowl- 
edge to  be  gained  by  a  single  dissection.  That  can  not  be  done.  If 
Dr.  Jordan  would  tell  us  of  all  the  discouragements  he  met  with  in  the 
study  of  fishes  it  might  be  instructive  to  us.     If  in  two  hours'  study  we 
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get  one  or  two  points  for  ourselves,  we  prize  them  more  than  forty  facts 
we  may  gain  from  books.  I  have  tried  to  study  science  by  dissection 
and  books.  The  books  are  of  assistance,  but  I  find  pleasure  when  I  find 
an  error  in  a  book.     The  pupils  also  enjoy  detecting  these  errors. 

£.  H.  Butler :  There  ought  to  be  another  statement  or  two  made. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  statement  in  the  paper  with  regard  to  teaching 
science  in  the  high  school  the  facts  will  not  bear  out.  I  believe  that  the 
high  school  teachers  of  the  state  are  recognizing  the  fact  that  it  is  better 
to  do  part  of  the  work  from  the  text  books,  and  to  use  the  objects.  1 
think  the  use  of  objects  is  increasing.  I  believe  that  the  statement  that 
it  is  better  to  have  no  science  than  to  have  it  as  it  is  taught  is  too  strong. 
I  believe  the  general  rule  is  that  the  high  schools  recognize  the  fact  that 
science  should  be  taught  from  the  things  themselves.  This  is  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception. 

On  motion  of  T.  G.  A 1  ford,  the  President  was  instructed  to  send  con- 
gratulatory telegrams  to  all  the  State  Associations  now  in  session. 

After  a  recess  the  Nominating  Committee  was  appointed  as  follows, 
one  from  each  congressional  district:  W.  M.  Wheeler,  W.  H.  Elson, 
C.  N.  Peak,  J.  A.  Carneigie,  Miss  Grace  Woodburn,  J.  W.  Denny,  T.  G. 
Alford,  S.  E.  Raines,  D.  K.  Goss,  A.  J.  Dillon,  P.  A.  Allen,  Walter 
Palmer,  Miss  Emma  Butler. 

State  Supt.  La  Follette  was  absent  on  account  of  sickness,  and  the 
paper  of  J.  N.  Study  was  substituted.    The  following  is  an  abstract : 

THE   TRUE    FUNCTION   OF    SCHOOL   SUPERVISION. 

School  Supervision  is  Official  and  Professional.  Under  the  former 
head  may  be  classed  that  which  is  purely  official  in  character,  as  the 
making  of  the  necessary  financial  provision  for  the  support  of  the  school ; 
the  providing  of  houses,  apparatus,  and  the  other  appurtenances  and 
equipments  of  the  school ;  the  selection  of  the  professional  supervising 
force ;  and  the  prescribing  of  the  general  scope  and  policy  of  the  school 
system.  Under  the  head  of  professional  supervision  may  be  placed  all 
that  which  has  reference  to  the  working  of  a  school  as  a  school,  all  that 
requires  a  technical  training  to  completely  fit  for  its  performance. 

The  professional  school  supervisor  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 
Mr.  Philbrick  says  that  the  first  permanent  city  superintendency  was  es- 
tablished in  Providence  in  1840.  Professional  supervision  of  graded 
schools,  however,  in  our  own  state,  existed  years  before  the  statute  of 
1873  gave  it  ^gal  recognition.  So  also  the  professional  county  super- 
vision of  schools  had  existed  to  a  limited  extent  under  the  old  county 
examiner  system  before  the  act  of  1873  established  the  county  superin- 
tendency of  schools. 

Among  the  functions  which  most  properly  belong  to  the  professional 
side  of  school  supervision  is  the 
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Appointment  of  Teachers. — No  school  is  possible  without  the  teacher. 
Houses  and  equipments  are  but  the  tools,  and  without  the  roaster's  hand 
are  valueless.  How  shall  these  teachers  be  chosen  ?  In  many  places 
they  are  chosen  by  the  il spoils  system."'  This  is  especially  the  casein 
large  cities  and  where  the  schools  are  controlled  by  large  boards.  Some 
good  teachers  may  be  chosen  even  under  tne  "spoils  system,"  but  that 
teachers  of  the  best  type  will  be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  is  beyond 
belief.  That  discipline  can  be  maintained,  and  proper  respect  for  the 
supervising  authority  expected  where  the  teacher  looks  to  the  local  com- 
mitteeman for  appointment  and  continuance  in  place,  rather  than  to  the 
supervising  officer,  is  not  to  be  looked  for  while  human  nature  is  as  it  is. 
It  matters  little  who  holds  the  nominal  appointing  power,  but  the  real 
appointing  power  should  be  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction.  Small 
school  boards  are  preferable  to  large  ones,  as  individual  responsibility  is 
greater.  Perhaps  the  best  system  is  the  appointment  made  by  the  board, 
but  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent.  This  gives  to  the 
superintendent  the  real  appointing  power,  but  holds  a  wholesome  check 
upon  him. 

Salaries  — This  is  for  the  most  part  official.  The  school  board  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  must  determine  what  amount  of  money  shall 
be  appropriated  for  salaries,  but  here  the  professional  supervisor  should 
come  in  as  the  adviser  as  to  the  proper  distribution  of  salaries. 

Tenure  of  Office  of  the  Teacher.  — The  superintendent  and  he  alone  is 
the  person  competent  to  pass  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  a  teacher's 
work  is  satisfactory  or  not.  He  and  he  alone  can  know  whether  or  not 
the  teacher  should  be  retained.  With  a  proper  method  of  appointment 
there  is  but  little  practical  good  in  a  fixed  tenure  of  office  for  teachers. 
Indeed  an  annual  appointment  permits  a  quiet  dropping  from  the  corps 
of  a  teacher  whose  services,  while  not  entirely  satisfactory,  are  yet  not 
so  decidedly  inefficient  as  to  warrant  outright  discharge  for  incompetency. 

Course  of  Study.  — It  is  the  province  of  the  bo*rd  to  determine  the  gen- 
eral scope  of  the  school ;  as  for  instance,  whether  or  not  there  shall  be  a 
high  school ;  to  determine  the  number  of  years'  instruction  in  such  school, 
and  to  determine  the  length  of  the  school  year.  The  sequence  of  studies ; 
the  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  respective  branches ;  the  text  books  to  be 
used,  are  all  matters  that  come  within  the  true  function  of  the  school 
superintendent. 

Supervision  of  Instruction, — It  is  the  function  of  the  supervision  to  unify 
the  schools ;  to  bind  together  the  shifting  mass  of  teachers  into  a  compact 
and  effective  force ;  but  it  is  a  frightful  waste  of  force.  Will  this  always 
be  so  ?  The  answer  must  be  that  it  will  ever  be  so  until  the  schools  are 
filled  with  a  body  of  professional  teachers  who  expect  to  make  a  life-work 
of  teaching,  and  who  have  been  trained  with  this  end  in  view.  And  this 
brings  up  the  woman  question.  No  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  possible 
while  the  teaching  force  is  so  largely  composed  of  women  as  it  now  is. 
As  long  as  it  is  so,  there  can  be  no  permanent  teaching  force,  and  there 
ought  not  to  be.  In  the  respect  of  the  employment  of  women  in  the 
public  schools  the  pendulum  has  swung  to  the  extremity  of  its  arc.    The 
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next  two  decades  will  most  probably  see  a  marked  increase  in  the  number 
of  men  employed  in  teaching  as  a  profession. 

The  superintendent  is  not  simply  an  overseer,  he  is  not  a  teacher  of 
teachers  unless  the  corps  be  made  up  of  incompetents.  He  is  a  general 
directing  the  operations,  rather  than  a  field  or  line  officer  engaged  in  ex- 
ecuting them.  He  must  be  a  close  student  of  educational  thought;  he 
must  keep  abreast  of  the  educational  current ;  he  must  be  able  to  inspire 
in  his  teachers  the  desire  for  professional  knowledge  and  general  culture 
far  beyond  the  immediate  demands  of  their  school-rooms.  The  relation 
of  superintendent  to  teacher  should  be  that  of  confidential  friend,  not  of 
overseer  or  task  master.  A  quiet  talk,  in  this  relation,  with  a  teacher 
who  is  in  error  will  in  most  cases  set  right  the  wrong,  and  send  the  teacher 
away  grateful  for  the  consideration  shown  him  or  her. 

This  is  much  better  than  to  use  the  teachers'  meeting  as  a  place  to  settle 
short  comings  and  to  dwell  upon  teachers'  faults.  Whatever  may  be  the 
true  function  of  the  supervisor  of  schools,  it  is  not  that  of  chronic  fault- 
finder or  common  scold. 

Discipline. — No  superintendent  can  govern  a  teacher's  school.  If  there 
be  not  inherent  force  of  command  in  the  teacher,  no  outside  influence 
can  maintain  discipline.  Yet  there  are  times  when  the  good  teacher's 
authority  must  be  reinforced  and  sustained  firmly  and  uncompromisingly. 
Corporal  punishment  has  been  abused,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  far  better  for 
an  impudent,  idle  boy  to  be  taught  in  the  good  old  way,  that  "the  way 
of  the  transgressor  is  hard,"  than  to  turn  him  out  upon  the  streets  to  be- 
come vicious.' 

The  collection  and  preservation  of  statistical  information  relative  to  his 
schools  constitute  an  important  function  of  the  supervision  of  schools., 
The  supervisor  must  know  what  his  schools  are  doing,  and  he  must  know 
what  they  have  done  in  former  years,  that  he  may  form  correct  opinions 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  real  progress.  He  must  also  know  what 
other  schools  are  doing,  that  he  may  see  whether  or  not  his  own  schools 
are  keeping  pace  with  others  in  the  grand  march  of  educational  events. 
The  superintendent  should  look  carefully  to  sanitary  conditions  of  school 
rooms  and  school  premises,  and  the  hygienic  habits  of  the  children. 

The  school  superintendent's  position  is  by  no  means  a  sinecure,  if  he 
shall  do  his  duty.  As  leader  of  the  teaching  force ;  as  confidential  friend 
and  counsellor  of  the  teachers ;  as  adviser  of  the  board  in  questions  of 
school  law  and  polity ;  as  the  close  student  of  educational  literature ;  as 
the  reformer  of  abuses  and  the  introducer  of  new  methods ;  as  the  court 
of  final  resort  in  cases  of  discipline,  he  must  be  a  man  of  wide  and  varied 
knowledge,  of  clear  and  comprehensive  judgment,  of  patient  and  endur 
ing  industry,  and  above  all  a  good  judge  of  human  nature,  to  perform  his 
duties  even  in  a  way  far  short  of  his  own  ideal  of  success. 

As  Mr.  Study's  paper  was  read  out  of  its  place,  J.  C.  Black,  who  was 

to  have  opened  the  discussion,  was  not  present. 

L.  H.  Jones  said:  I  would  say  that  the  ideas  presented,  particu- 
larly in  reference  to  the  freedom  of  action  which  should  be  allowed  to  the 
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teacher,  are  exceptionally  good  If  I  were  to  carry  that  suggestion  any 
farther  I  think  it  would  be  nv rely  this:  In  studying  the  educational 
questions  as  pointed  out  by  the  fpe*ker,  the  superintendent  must  not 
forget  to  study  the  teachers  as  well.  I  remember  in  my  own  experience 
many  occasions  in  which  my  superintendent  was  able  to  reveal  to  me 
certain  possibilities  of  my  work  which  would  not  have  occurred  tome. 
If  the  superintendent  makes  a  study  of  the  possibilities  of  the  teachers 
he  may  reveal  to  them  possibilities  which  they  could  not  reach  of  them- 
selves. 

Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbssnd:  The  Commissioner  of  Education  in  Wash- 
ington recently  s*id  to  me  that  he  admired  the  school  system  of  Indiana 
more  than  that  of  any  other  state,  because  instead  of  spreading  out  and 
having  many  things  independent  of  the  others,  it  concentrated  and  uni- 
fied its  work.  What  we  mainly  need  is  for  the  State  Board  to  study  what 
the  county  superintendent  should  be  before  he  can  be  inaugurated  into 
his  office.  We  do  not  know  whether  he  is  fit  to  be  superintendent  of  the 
county  schools  until  he  shall  have  passed  a  test  stand  rd.  It  is  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  we  have  not  taken  more  care  to  know  that  county  super- 
intendents are  well  qualified,  whether  they  are  fit  themselves  to  teach  a 
school  or  pass  the  examination  required  by  them  of  teachers. 

S.  E.  Harwood  said:  The  question  is  how  shall  we  control  the  boards 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  course  ot  study.  It  is  e^sy  so  far  ?s  from  the 
first  to  the  eighth  year  is  concerned,  but  not  so  eisy  afterward.  Each 
one  wants  his  particular  line  of  thought  represented.  One  of  the  chief 
difficulties  in  the  matter  of  science  is  here.  In  some  parts  of  the  state  a 
teacher  would  subject  himself  to  ridicule  by  taking  any  such  thing  as  a 
laboratory  method.  The  question  is  how  to  control  boards  that  the  su- 
pervision of  the  course  of  study  shall  be  where  it  belongs.  Boards  claim 
for  themselves  the  right  to  appoint  teachers.  The  uperintendent  should 
have  the  right  to  suggest  a  number  of  those  who  may  be  fit  for  the  posi- 
tion, and  from  these  selections  should  be  made. 

W.  A  Bell  then  said:  Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association  one 
of  its  charter  members  has  passed  away.  I  refer  to  James  G.  May.  He 
has  not  been  present  at  many  ofihe  later  Associations,  but  was  one  of 
its  charter  members.  He  was  the  oldest  active  teacher  in  the  state.  He 
had  taught  more  days  of  school  than  any  other  person  living  in  the  state. 
Inasmuch  as  he  was  a  worthy  teacher,  a  leader  in  educational  thought, 
it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  pay  respect  to  his  memory.  I  move  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  resolutions  expressing  our  apprecia- 
tion of  his  services. 

B.  C.  Hobbs,  A.  C.  Shortridge,   D.  E.  Hunter,  all  charter  members, 

were  appointed  on  this  committee. 

Evening  Session. — This  was  devoted  to  a  lecture  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Hins- 
dale, of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  His  subject  was  "President  Garfield  as 
Student,  Teacher,  Soldier,  and  Statesman."  It  was  highly  appreciated 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Dr.  Hinsdale  for  this  address. 
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Friday  Morning,  Dec.  27. 
J.  W.  Denny,  County  Supt.  of  Randolph  Co.,  presented  a  paper  on 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  TO  THE  TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Outline  — Educational  systems  and  institutions  are  not  imposed  from 
without,  but  they  are  developed  from  within  the  social  fabric.  Profiting 
by  the  failures  and  successes  of  past  experience,  we  now  have  a  school 
system  in  this  state  which  ranks  with  the  best  systems  in  the  nation.  Our 
system  of  public  instruction  is  much  less  complex  now  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago.  The  growth  of  the  system  has  been  towards  unity  and  sim- 
plicity. The  aim  has  been  and  now  is  to  effect  a  complete  gradation 
from  the  district  school  to  the  three  state  colleges.  The  facilities  for  a 
course  of  higher  instruction  is  practically  shut  off  from  many  boys  and 
girls  who  complete  the  course  of  study  in  the  country  schools  unless  a 
township  high  school  is  maintained  within  their  reach.  The  present  sys- 
tem of  transfer  should  be  changed  so  that  the  graduates  from  the  country 
schools  could  be  admitted  to  the  high  schools  of  towns  and  cities  without 
so  much  inconvenience  and  extra  expense.  The  poor  boy  or  girl  should 
be  put  upon  an  equal  footing  so  far  as  educational  facilities  are  concerned, 
with  those  of  wealthy  parentage. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  should  systematize  and  define  the  work 
of  township  high  schools  by  the  establishment  of  a  standard  of  commis- 
sioning such  schools  to  certify  their  pupils  for  admission  to  the  freshman 
classes  of  the  three  state  colleges. 

County  superintendents  should  insist  upon  trustees  making  a  sufficient 
levy  for  an  eight  months'  term  of  school  in  each  district  in  the  county, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  township  high  schools  to 
meet  the  demands  for  higher  instruction  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  finish 
the  study  of  the  district  schools.  The  location  should  generally 
be  in  the  centre  of  the  township,  but  the  schools  already  established,  and 
the  sanitary  surroundings  should  modify  this.  In  some  cases  provision 
doubtless  could  be  made  for  caring  for  the  horses  and  vehicles  of  pupils 
who  drive  a  considerable  distance.  Under  some  circumstances  this  plan 
would  be  impracticable.  The  productive  capacity  of  many  pupils  would 
be  greatly  increased  by  means  of  the  higher  instruction  afforded  by  these 
schools;  besides  it  would  make  additional  safeguards  in  protecting  the 
state  and  her  institutions.  These  schools  would  become  radiating  cen- 
tres for  the  diffusion  of  both  intellectual  and  moral  ideas  which  would  re- 
dound to  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  in  which  they  are  located. 
Much  time  would  be  saved  in  the  district  schools,  much  of  the  strain 
thereon  removed,  and  the  facilities  for  the  better  education  of  teachers 
in  the  country  would  be  greatly  enlarged. 

B.  F.  Johnson,  Supt.  of  Benton  county,  opening  the  discussion,  said : 
The  question  of  township  high  schools,  although  not  a  new  one,  is  one 
that  has  been  discussed  and  re- discussed,  and  yet  the  theory  is  in  its  in- 
fancy. We  must  look  upon  it  as  something  ot  an  experiment  that  has 
not  been  thoroughly  tested  or  tried.     There  are  so  many  difficulties  in 
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the  way  of  the  application  of  the  theory  that  it  would  seem  almost  on- 
necessary  that  we  should  take  up  time  in  discussing  it.  But  no  great 
principle  has  ever  succeeded  without  vigorous  effort,  thought  and  atten- 
tion. We  have  learned  to  esteem  the  value  of  the  wealth  of  a  nation  by 
its  thought  power,  and  we  have  also  learned  to  look  to  the  public  schools 
of  our  country  as  the  place  to  develop  this  thought  power.  And  we  have 
first  to  look,  not  so  much  into  our  colleges  and  universities,  but  to  the 
;•■!}  district  schools  for  the  development  of  this  power. 

I  was  forcibly  impressed  with  the  remark  of  the  speaker  last  night,  Dr. 
Hinsdale,  that  the  individual  who  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  structure, 

ij  who  plants  the  stones  in  the  mud  so  that  his  work  is  covered  by  the  mud 

and  water,  and  lost  sight  of  in  viewing  the  magnificent  structure  when 
completed,  to  him  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude.  My  thought  is  to-day 
that  the  district  schools  of  Indiana  are  laying  the  foundation,  planting  as 
it  were  the  stones  down  deep  in  the  earth  that  are  to  become  the  basis  of 

|j  whatever  educational  structure  is  to  be  built  in  after  years. 

We  are  inclined  to  look  into  our  high  schools,  colleges  and  universities 
for  that  which  ought  to  take  place  in  the  district  school.  I  have  been 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  if  we  could  have  a  thoroughly  trained  and 
efficient  corps  of  teachers  in  the  district  schools,  the  other  phases  of  edu- 
cation would  take  care  of  themselves.  It  may  be  that  the  township  high 
school,  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain,  leads  to  these  institutions,  but 
whether  it  must  exist  in  order  that  our  educational  system  be  perfect,  is 
a  question.  As  I  said,  there  are  so  many  difficulties  it  seems  to  be  almost 
an  impossibility  that  it  should  exist  except  in  theory.  On  going  into  the 
average  county  you  find  that  the  facilities  are  all  provided  for  reaching 
the  county  seat,  where  in  all  probability  we  have  the  high  school. 

Mr.  Little,  of  Fountain  Co. :  I  believe  the  township  high  school  will 
one  day  be  an  essential  step  in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  our  state. 
I  have  found  out  this  :  About  90  out  of  every  100  boys  and  girls  about 
14  years  of  age  leave  the  school.  This  is  why  I  believe  the  township 
high  school  is  the  main  step  in  the  educational  work  of  our  state  which 
has  been  neglected.  The  township  high  school  is  not  only  a  theory.  I 
believe  in  making  a  practical  application  of  the  theory.  I  believe  the 
time  is  coming  when  every  township  will  have  a  high  school ;  and  the 
way  to  do  it  is  to  organize  one. 

Mr.  Ratcliffe :  I  have  never  seen  a  magnet  that  did  not  have  two 
poles.  I  have  never  seen  one  that  would  not  lift  a  greater  weight  by 
using  both  poles  than  by  using  only  one.  I  believe  this  same  element 
exists  in  many  departments  of  educational  work.  I  believe  that  in  the 
school  system  there  are  two  things  that  need  to  be  recognized.  There 
may  be  two  parts  compared  by  simile  to  the  pole  of  a  magnet.  They  act 
towards  helping  each  other.  The  high  school  will  assist  those  below  and 
above ;  the  higher  parts  acting  for  the  benefit  of  the  lower  and  the  lower 
I  towards  the  higher.     Let  us  not  overlook  or  neglect  any  of  these  ele- 

ments. 

State  Supt.  La  Follette:     I  presume  all  were  struck  by  the  thought 
suggested  that  the  unequal  development  of  our  state  Is  a  great  obstacle. 
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We  have  counties  that  have  over  one  million  dollars  worth  of  gravel 
roads  and  are  provided  with  good  houses,  and  we  have  others  that  have 
not  $200,000  worth  of  improvements.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  secure  a 
township  high  school  in  counties  having  the  former  state  of  development. 
If  we  could  have  a  law  authorizing  trustees  to  provide  for  the  admission 
of  pupils  of  every  township .  into  the  high  school,  much  could  be  done. 
I  am  acquainted  with  individuals  who  pay  more  for  the  education  of  two 
or  three  children  away  from  home  than  it  would  take  to  maintain  such  a 
school  in  the  township.  If  we  could  have  township  high  schools  in  the 
wealthier  counties," it  would  be  an  inspiration  to  others.  If  we  could 
have  a  law  that  would  give,.noj  merely  nominal  authority,  but  positive 
authority  to  trustees,  and  make  it  their  duty  to  make  such  provision,  we 
would  find  in  a  little  while  the  natural  elements  that  would  solve  this 
question. 

Mr.  Lyon,  of  Putnam  Co. :  I  have  in  my  mind  a  county  having  a 
hundred  graduates  from  the  district  school.  Not  more  than  20  percent 
ever  go  to  a  higher  school,  mainly  on  account  of  financial  causes.  If  we 
had  a  township  high  school  in  each  township,  50  percent  would  take  the 
course  in  the  township  high  school.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  the  case 
in  our  county.  I  know  several  of  our  schools  where  pupils  have  gradu- 
ated, and  the  teachers  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  teach  them  higher 
branches.     I  am  thoroughly  in  favor  of  the  township  high  school. 

P.  V.  Voris:  I  think  this  subject  not  only  affects  our  district  schools, 
but  would  have  a  vital  effect  upon  the  smaller  towns  supporting  schools 
of  one,  two,  three  or  four  departments,  but  not  having  a  high  school 
course.  Many  of  them  are  not  able  to  supply  the  necessary  teachers  and 
carry  on  a  course  of  high  school  work.  The  high  school  must  be  sup- 
ported by  the  smaller  towns.  And  these  towns  would  be  helped  much 
by  the  suggestion  of  our  superintendent.  They  would  be  able  to  carry 
on  a  school  having  the  necessary  force  to  receive  a  commission  to  pre- 
pare pupils  for  state  institutions.  It  would  give  an  impetus  to  our  smaller 
towns  that  they  have  not  at  this  day. 

J.  M.  Robinson,  of  Oakland  City :  One  of  the  principal  things  I  see 
in  the  township  high  school  is  the  encouragement  it  gives  to  the  district 
teacher.  He  is  glad  to  be  able  to  furnish  one  or  more  pupils  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  high  school.  It  seems  to  be  the  nucleus  around  which  the 
district  schools  may  associate.  Without  this,  each  teacher  is  working 
independent  of  the  other ;  this  forms  an  ideal  toward  which  all  the  teach- 
ers will  work.  That  is  what  it  should  be.  It  gives  quite  an  impetus  to 
the  work  in  the  township. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Tarndy,  of  the  Training  Dept.  State  Normal  School, 
then  read  a  paper  on  "Ground  of  Professional  Work."  [This  paper 
will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Journal.] 

Miss  Adelia  Baylor,  who  was  to  open  the  discussion  of  Miss  Tarney's 
paper  was  not  present,  and  Dr.  Hinsdale  was  invited  to  speak.    He  said : 
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I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  listened  with  greit  attention  and  interest  to 
this  paper  which  expresses  so  clearly  the  very  clear  knowledge  and  thought 
of  the  writer.  I  think  it  is  obvious  to  all  persons  who  observe  the  edu- 
cation al  thought  of  the  times  that  we  are  undoubtedly  making  progress  in 
one  direction  so  far  as  our  education  and  teaching  are  concerned.  I  think 
our  methods  of  teaching  are  less  empiric al,  less  experimental,  and  that 
they  are  more  and  more  being  grounded  upon  philosophical  knowledge 
of  the  elements  involved  in  teaching  and  school  management  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  pood  teaching  under  the  old  regime,  and  there  is  no 
small  amount  of  good  teiching  now  done  by  those  who  have  no  very  ad- 
equate or  philosophical  knowledge  of  education.  The  explanation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  teachers  are  endowed  with  a  native  faculty, 
and  they  have  been  led  by  this  to  results  that  are  wholesome  aud  excel- 
lent. No  person  who  is  competent  to  pass  opinion  on  the  subject  feels 
like  speaking  in  a  disparaging  way  of  the  work  done  by  those  teachers ; 
yet  it  is  true  and  important  for  us  to  understand  that  true  teaching  is  an 
art,  very  difficult  and  very  noble,  very  delicate,  and  that  it  will  be  found 
in  the  end  that  those  people  will  best  succeed  in  the  practice  of  this  art 
who  have  observed  and  studied  all  the  facts  and  elements  entering  into 
it.  I  think  all  the  best  teachers  of  the  country  are  at  present  recogniz- 
ing the  truth  that  we  must  seek  for  a  scientific  bisis,  a  philosophic  foun- 
dation of  our  work.  The  paper  is  to  be  commended  because  it  is  a  clear 
presentation,  not  of  the  proposition  I  have  stated,  but  of  some  matters 
necess  iry  to  take  into  account  by  those  who  would  work  out  the  problem 
in  this  way. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  thought  emphasized  by  the  writer  that  mind  is 
activity.  It  is  mind  activity  that  we  deal  with,  that  we  are  to  direct  and 
control.  This  suggests  to  me  the  very  familiar  observation  that  from  its 
nature  we  are  compelled  to  speak  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  mind 
in  figurative  language.  We  have  no  first-hand  words  or  terms  in  which 
we  can  express  our  knowledge  about  the  mind.  Men  had  a  physical 
vocabulary  before  they  had  a  metaphysical  vocabulary.  They  took  the 
terms  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  and  used  these  in  what  logi- 
cians call  second  intention,  that  is  figuratively,  and  applied  them  to  the 
new  objects  and  purposes.  Men  spoke  of  physical  things  being  strong 
before  they  spoke  of  arguments  being  strong.  Swords,  knives  and  spears 
were  spoken  of  as  being  slurp  before  speeches  were  thus  described. 

Right  here  have  sprung  up  many  of  the  errors  and  difficulties  we  en- 
counter as  cultivators  or  educators  in  regard  to  the  mind.  We  have  edu- 
cational metaphors  drawn  from  physical  and  mechanical  processes ;  oth- 
ers drawn  from  biological  subjects,  none  of  which  can  fully  answer  the 
purpose.  John  Locke  said  the  infant  mind  was. a  blank  sheet  on  which 
we  might  write  almost  whit  we  pleased;  that  is  a  mechanical  metaphor. 
I  do  not  know  what  state  John  Locke's  mind  was  in  when  he  coined  that 
famous  illustration ;  we  know  it  is  false,  yet  it  has  much  practical  sugges- 
tiveness  in  that  the  infant  mind  is  greatly  receptive.  We  know  it  is  not 
a  blank  sheet  of  paper ;  we  can  not  write  upon  it.  Then  we  have  the  old 
block  of  marble  if  you  please ;  how  much  cutting  and  carving  of  this  we 
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have  had  on  the  commencement  platforms  of  normal  schools.  Then  we 
have  the  ball  of  clay  and  the  ball  of  wax  metaphors.  I  use  these  expres- 
sions ;  they  are  useful  in  a  certain  way,  but  as  soon  as  we  speak  of  them 
we  see  that  they  are  wonderfully  misleading  and  entirely  unsuited  for  the 
purpose  of  metaphysical  science. 

It  is  a  practice  to  speak  of  educational  processes  as  being  a  growth  or 
unfolding.  "The  blade,  the  stalk,  the  full  corn  in  the  ear/1  is  more 
suggestive  and  helpful  to  the  teacher  than  to  look  at  it  from  the  old  fash- 
ioned standpoints.  But  after  all,  these  do  not  answer  the  purpose,  be- 
cause the  child  is  much  more  like  a  plant  than  a  stone,  more  like  a  puppy 
than  a  plant,  more  like  a  vegetable  than  an  inorganic  substance,  and 
more  like  an  animal  than  a  vegetable.  These  metaphors  come  short  be- 
cause there  is  an  element  of  freedom  and  of  original  power  that  is  not 
expressed.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  suggest  a  proper  view  of  the  sub- 
ject in  any  better  way  than  to  speak  of  the  mind  as  activity :  first,  we 
miy  stimulate  the  mind  to  activity;  second,  we  may  direct  and  control 
the  nature  of  the  activity.  No  man  can  make  a  character  for  another, 
and  fit  it  on  as  a  garment ;  character,  intellectual,  moral,  political,  relig- 
ious, social,  is  a  growth,  coming  from  a  man's  own  soul,  and  all  that  the 
teacher  cap  do  is  to  stimulate  the  activity,  guide,  shape,  and  control  it 
measurably. 

Miss  Annetta  Maxam,  of  Indianapolis,  then  favored  the  Association 
with  a  vocal  solo,  which  received  a  hearty  encore. 

After  a  short  recess  the  following  telegrams  were  read  by  the  President : 

Topeka,  Kansas,  Dec.  26,   1889. 

Twelve  hundred  teachers  send  greeting,  and  say  that  saloons  driven 
from  Kansas  ten  years  ago  can  never  return. 

J.  N.  Wilkinson,  President 
Yankton.  South  Dakota,  Dec.  26,  1889. 

South  Dakota  sends  congratulations  to  the  Hoosier  Schoolmaster  and 

his  sisters.  W.  H.    H.  Beadle, 

E.  M.  Chaplin. 

Lawrence,  Kansas,  Dec.    26,   1889. 

Accept  most  cordial  greeting  and  hope  for  a  large  delegation  next 
summer.  Jas.  H.  Canfield. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  Dec.  27,   1889. 

Illinois  teachers  return  greeting,  800  strong.  The  good  cause  never 
promised  more  gloriously  than  to  day.  A.  C.  Burter,  Pres. 

Lansing,  Michigan,  Dec.  27,   1889. 

Michigan.  State  Teachers'  Association  returns  greeting.  Let  us  meet 
at  St.  Paul  in  1890.  L.  R.  Fiske,  Pres. 
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Mr.  Bass,  Mr.  Wissler,  and  Mr.  Churchill  were  appointed  as  a  com- 
mittee to  fill  vacancies  on  the  Reading  Circle  Board. 

Mr.  W.   H    Mushlitz,  Prin.  Fulton  School,  Evansville,  then  read  a 
piper  on 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  READING  IN  THE  FORMATION  OF  OUR  OPINIONS 

AND    PRINCIPLES. 

Mr.  Mushlitz  said:  An  inquiry  into  this  subject  may  not  be  amiss 
when  it  is  remembered  that  much  of  our  so-called  popular  literature  at 
present  is  of  a  decidedly  demoralizing  character.  When  some  of  our 
leading  papers  and  magazines  make  room  for  such  intellectual  monstros- 
ities as — (here  the  speaker  mentioned  a  number  of  the  contributors  of 
the  aforesaid  periodicals) — and  place  these  wares  in  the  most  conspicu- 
ous places  they  can  find  to  ensnare  the  young  and  unwary,  it  is  time  for 
the  reading  public  to  call  a  halt.  This  sort  of  literature  has  assisted  in 
demoralizing  the  stage  until  decency  hides  her  head  in  shame  when  view- 
ing the  Aiming  posters  which  strike  the  eye  at  every  turn  of  the  highway. 
These  schools  of  realism  present  views  of  life  fundamentally  false.  Writ 
mgs  of  this  class  lead  men  to  believe  that  they  can  be  rich  without  toil 
and  saving ;  that  they  can  be  amiable  and  attractive  and  yet  full  of  hy- 
pocrisy and  deceit ;  that  they  can  be  stricdy  moral  and  have  lofty  moral 
nspirations,  and  yet  be  immoderately  sensual  and  brutalized;  that  they 
can  blaspheme  and  yet  enter  the  church  sanctuary  with  propriety;  in 
short,  that  they  can  be  successful  in  the  present  and  future  life  without 
complying  with  a  single  condition  of  success  for  either. 

Ten  millions  of  persons  in  this  country  find  consolation  in  this  kind  of 
reading,  and  the  large  majority  of  them  read  nothing  else.  Even  the 
teacher,  with  all  his  vaunted  learning  and  his  self-assumed  superiority, 
is  not  above  reading  this  class  of  literature.  No  words  are  sufficiently 
strong  to  describe  the  influence  of  this  kind  of  reading  matter  in  debas- 
ing the  tastes,  corrupting  and  demoralizing  the  principles,  and  overthrow- 
ing all  regard  for  the  restraint  of  the  passions. 

Bancroft  and  Hildrcth,  Prescott  and  Modey,  Gibbon  and  Hume  have 
not  simply  written  out  the  story  of  the  countries  which  have  been  then- 
theme,  but  they  have  made  a  record  between  the  lines  of  their  characters 
and  principles;  have  transcribed  their  passions  and  prejudices  almost. as 
fully  as  if  they  had  so  designed.     Notable  examples  of  the  indirect  influ- 
ence of  literature  upon  our  opinions  and  principles  are  furnished  in  the 
celebrated  histories  of  Hildreth  and  Bancroft,  whose  names  we  were 
taught  to  revere.      Hildreth  is  free  from  unimportant  discursiveness, 
but  when  pleading  the  cause  of  the  Federal  pirty,  he  is  so  bitter  in  spirit 
and  so  partisan  in  his  judgment  that  every  reader's  confidence  in  the  work 
must  be  materially  weakened.    Bancroft  is  comprehensive,  and  generally 
quite  accurate,  but  his  Democratic  rant,  his  exaggerated  declamation, 
betray  somewhat  the  want  of  faith  in  the  truths  and  principles  which  are 
presented  to  the  reader.    The  three  thousand  years  of  the  world's  history 
do  not  present  a  single  historian  who  has  not  interlined  and  infused  his 
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own  being  in  making  his  chronicle.  Gibbon's  work  is  the  great  treasuie- 
house  of  digested  learning  and  critical  judgment  for  all  other  historians. 
Yet  it  is  important  that  attention  should  be  called  to  his  great  faults. 
■Genius  however  exalted,  learning  however  profound,  and  diction  how- 
ever splendid,  can  make  no  atonement  for  the  sarcastic,  illiberal  and 
insinuating  reflections  nnde  upon  the  church  and  the  disciples  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Of  the  millions  who  have  explored  this  great  mine  of 
history  during  the  last  century,  few  have  escaped  the  indirect  influence 
which  pervades  it  in  every  part  Hume's  history  can  not  be  contem- 
plated in  fragments.  It  is  whole.  He  had  a  profound  insight  into  hu- 
man nature  and  hum  in  character,  but  lacked  sympathy.  For  the  heroic, 
martyr  like  or  saint  like  men  of  sublime  self  devotion,  there  was  no  place 
id  his  philosophy.  The  tens  of  thousands  who  have  confided  themselves 
to  his  directions  in  the  past,  have  had  their  enthusiasm  for  virtue  de 
pressed,  their  faith  in  God,  morality  and  freedom  demoralized. 

Carlyle  may  be  considered  the  disciple  of  perversity  and  everlasting 
opposition  to  all  that  others  admire  and  esteem,  often  writing  with  bril- 
liancy and  power,  never  failing  to  secure  attention  and  make  converts  to 
his  cynical  philosophy. 

Byron  is  full  of  lust  and  unrestrained  passion,  satanic  and  misanthrop- 
ical. He  is  the  hero  transcribed  into  his  verses.  All  his  poetry  follows 
as  a  mitter  of  course  from  personal  experience  and  foundation.  No 
young  person,  especially,  can  with  safety  be  trusted  with  Byronic  litera- 
ture. The  seeds  of  death  shake  themselves  from  every  part.  Shelley  is 
blasphemous  and  atheistic  ll.  Moore's  genius  administers  directly  at  the 
altar  of  foul  concupiscence  by  the  use  of  luscious  and  honeyed  speech. 
Dryden  deliberately  wallows  in  a  pit  not  only  of  grossness  of  speech,  but 
of  indecency.  Milton  can  not  always  in  his  minor  poems  be  defended 
on  the  supposition  that  he  was  young,  or  that  the  times  were  gross,  still 
he  shines  with  a  brilliancy  not  admitting  of  comparison.  Emerson  is 
pantheistic,  and  while  he  may  inspire  Americans  with  feelings  of  pride, 
yet  his  admirers  must  be  cautioned  against  a  doctrine  which  tampers  with 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  Holmes  proclaims  a  theology 
not  in  harmony  with  that  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Thoreau 
obtrusively  announces  his  absence  of  faith  in  the  received  import  of  sa- 
cred history. 

Literature  is  simply  a  reflex  of  the  life  of  the  people.  Fiction  is  no 
less  a  strong  factor  in  forming  our  opinions  and  principles.  The  uncon- 
scious imitator  of  Dickens  is  very  apt  to  be  full  of  slang,  extravagant, 
and  ready  to  adjust  himself  to  any  kin  J  of  society,  copying  his  imperfec- 
tions rather  than  his  good  traits.  The  partisans  of  Thackeray  do  not  real- 
ize how  harsh,  cynical  and  satirical  he  is.  Hawthorne,  too,  is  the  author 
of  a  philosophy  not  bright  and  -balmy  like  springtime.  George  Eliot's 
students  take  a  pessimistic  view  of  life. 

What  is  to  be  done  in  the  selection  of  our  reading  ?  Robert  Southey's 
rule  is  worthy  of  general  application.  "  Would  you  know  whether  the 
tendency  of  a  book  is  good  or  evil,  examine  in  what  state  of  mind  you 
lay  it  down.  Has  it  induced  you  to  suspect  that  that  which  you  have 
been  accustomed  to  think  unlawful,  may  after  all  be  innocent,  and  that 
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that  may  be  harmless,  which  you  hitherto  have  been  taught  to  think 
dangerous  ?  Has  it  tended  to  make  you  dissatisfied  or  impatient  under 
the  control  of  others,  and  disposed  you  to  relax  in  that  self  government 
without  which  both  the  laws  of  God  and  man  tell  us  there  can  be  no  vir 
tue  and  consequently  no  happiness  ?  H  is  it  attempted  to  abate  your 
admiration  for  what  is  great  and  good,  and  to  diminish  in  you  the  love 
of  your  country  and  your  fellow  creatures  ?  Has  it  addressed  itself  to 
your  pride,  your  vanity,  your  selfishness,  or  any  other  of  your  evil  pro- 
pensities? Has  it  defiled  the  imagination  with  what  is  loathsome,  ard 
shocked  the  heart  with  what  is  monstrous  ?  If  so — if  you  are  conscious 
of  all  or  any  of  these  effects — or  if  having  escaped  from  all,  you  have 
felt  that  such  were  the  effects  it  was  intended  to  produce,  throw  the  book 
into  the  fire,  young  man,  though  it  should  have  been  the  gift  of  a  friend. 
Young  lady,  away  with  the  whole  set,  though  it  should  be  the  prominent 
furniture  of  a  rose  wood  book  case." 

Mr.  F.  D.  Churchill,  Supt.  of  Aurora  schools,  opened  the  discussion. 
He  said :  If  reading  has  so  great  an  influence  on  the  formation  of  prin- 
ciples as  the  paper  claims,  there  is  a  very  plain  and  imperative  duty  be- 
longing to  all  who  stand  in  the  position  of  teacher  of  the  young.  It  is 
this :  to  cause  to  form  in  the  children  the  habit  of  reading  that  which  is 
pure  and  elevating  in  character.  If  the  piper  has  said  truly — and  I  think 
it  has — the  teacher  has  no  higher  duty.  The  question  is,  Can  he  per- 
form it?     I  say  yes,  under  two  conditions: — 

i.  The  teacher  of  the  young  whose  principles  have  been  properly 
formed  by  good  reading  can  do  this.  It  is  folly  to  expect  him  to  interest 
his  pupils  in  it  without  this.  If  the  teacher  has  some  appreciation  of  good 
literature,  if  he  knows  what  suitable  reading  is,  he  may  become  a  power 
in  the  accomplishment  of  this  object. 

2.  He  must  not  be  too  lazy  to  make  use  of  the  knowledge  which  he 
has  himself.  If  the  pupils  leave  the  public  schools  without  the  habit  of 
good  reading  fixed,  it  is  because  teachers  have  no  appreciation  of  good 
reading,  or  they  are  too  indolent  to  do  what  they  might  have  done.  Give 
a  child  a  taste  for  a  good  book,  and  he  will  have  the  book  and  read  it 

Is  it  not  str  inge  that  there  are  whole  counties  in  the  state  in  which 
nothing  has  been  done  in  the  Young  People's  Reading  Circle  work? 
There  are  towns  in  which  it  has  never  been  mentioned.  If  the  teachers 
will  do  all  they  can  do,  the  reading  habits  of  the  children  of  the  state  will 
be  revolutionized  before  this  Association  shall  meet  again.  Only  a  day 
or  two  ago  I  saw  this  in  print:  "  The  best  criterion  of  successful  teach* 
ngis  c  le  c  >miau  lace  of  rifijht  re  iding  h  ibits  beyond  the  school."  Meas 
ured  by  this,  how  many  of  us  would  be  charged  with  being  unsuccessful? 
The  answer  is,  far  too  many. 

Mr.  McGinnis,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  representing  the  National  Teach- 
ers' Association,  was  introduced,  and  in  a  brief  but  very  enthusiastic 
speech  described  the  vastness  and  the  grandeur  of  the  Northwest,  con- 
cluding by  expressing  a  wish  that  as  many  as  possible  of  the  teachers  of 
Indiana  would  be  present  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
in  St.  Paul  next  summer. 
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W.  A.  Bell,  the  State  Director  for  the  National  Association,  said  that 
he  was  ready  to  give  all  desired  information,  and  hoped  that  Indiana 
would  be  well  represented. 

Friday  Evening. — The  President  announced  the  following  Committee 
on  Legislation :  H.  M.  La  Follette,  T.  J.  Sanders  of  Warsaw,  Edward 
Taylor  of  Vincennes,  L.  H.  Jones,  Indianapolis,  J.  C.  Gregg,  Brazil. 

Col.  Samuel  Merrill,  of  Indianapolis,  then  presented  a  paper  on 

a  business  man's  view  of  the  public  schools. 

He  said :  If  it  be  thought  important  for  the  people  of  this  nation  to 
learn  what  opinions  the  English  across  the  ocean  entertain  of  us,  even 
though  they  be  full  of  misconceptions  and  inaccuracies,  it  may  be  desir- 
able for  the  class  in  our  midst  that  guides  the  youth  to  know  the  impres- 
sions, accurate  or  inaccurate,  that  are  held  by  those  who  furnish  the 
children  and  a  portion  of  the  funds. 

The  few  moments  snatched  from  business  for  the  preparation  of  this 
piper  have  been  employed  simply  in  giving  the  view  of  an  average  looker- 
on,  from  which  perhaps  those  fully  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the 
schools  may  learn  how  wofully  ignorant  common  folks  are,  and  can,  if 
worth  while,  devise  means  for  their  enlightenment.  *  *  *  The 
experience  of  the  business  man  in  his  own  field  of  work  enables  him  to 
appreciate  the  difficulties  there  must  be  in  managing  the  variety  of  intel- 
lects in  the  school  room.  The  complaints  that  bright  scholars  are  kept 
back  for  the  stupid,  or  that  the  slow  are  forced  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid,  the  sn^il  to  race  with  the  grass  hopper,  seem  not  altogether  just, 
when  one  reflects  that  there  must  be  some  uniformity  of  pace  or  a  score 
of  chsses  in  each  room.         *        *        * 

The  business  man  understands  that  teachers  often  have  to  take  the 
pi  ire  of  parents  and  impart  to  the  child  the  first  ideas  it  has  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  obedience  and  truthfulness,  and  all  of  the  virtues  on  which 
character  rests,  and  without  which  education  is  a  curse  and  knowledge 
a  power  for  evil.  *  *  *  Very  likely  changes  are  rung  on  the  exhor- 
tations, "Be  practical,"  "Teach  the  pupil  how  to  do  the  thing  in  the 
shortest  way,"  until  the  teachers  are  as  weary  of  the  everlasting  advice 
as  the  scholars  are  of  the  eternal  drill.         *         *        * 

No  one  cm  appreciate  what  are  termed  grand  things  until  he  glories 
in  the  interests  thit  enwrap  the  little  things;  no  one  should  reach  for  the 
far  away  and  encourage  others  to  strike  out  blindly  therefor  until  familiar 
with  and  appreciative  of  the  near  at  hand.  The  other  day  an  old  time 
soldier  friend,  who  is  janitor  of  a  building,  asked  me  for  help  in  behalf 
of  his  little  daughter  who  had  been  given  a  subject  for  ah  essay — "  Situr- 
nalu.''  Certainly  it  is  right  for  the  well-informed  to  reach  out  for  knowl- 
edge, even  though  they  have  to  go  into  the  dim  uncertainties  of  twenty- 
five  centuries  ago,  but  one  can  only  pity  both  man  and  child  laboring  to 
discover  bread  in  this  stone. 

The  business  man's  view,  which  may  be  superficial,  finds  a  lack  of  that 
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self  abandonment  to  their  profession  on  the  part  of  some  teachers  which 
is  always  necessary  to  high  proficiency.  The  intimation  is  sometimes 
made  that  women  teach  while  they  wait  and  hope  for  something  to  hap- 
pen ;  listening  for  the  blessed  words,  "Barkis is  willin'."  Quite  as  often 
do  men  pretend  to  teach,  while  they  are  preparing  for  the  professions  of 
law,  medicine,  or  theology,  or  looking  for  an  opening  in  business.  There 
can  be  no  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  scholars  whose  teacher  is  thinking 
of  desertion  at  the  first  possible  moment  The  children  may  be  crammed 
with  facts,  but  there  will  be  no  development  of  mind.  The  news  boy 
and  the  boot-black  will  come  into  the  employ  of  the  merchant  with  more 
accurate  and  with  more  trustworthy  characters  than  the  scholars  of  such 
teachers. 

The  other  day  I  passed  two  little  girls  just  as  one  was  saying,  "My 
teacher  don't  tell  us  anything."  One  could  not  keep  from  saying  to  him- 
self, that  teacher  ought  not  to  stand  on  the  order  of  his  going,  but  go  at 
once  and  get  a  license  to  marry  or  to  preach.  It  may  be  that  the  boy  or 
girl  who  takes  no  interest  in  the  work  assigned  in  the  shop  or  store  has 
learned  this  indifference  from  an  indifferent  teacher.  What  an  opportu- 
nity those  to  whom  the  youth  of  the  nation  are  confided  have  to  rise 
above  the  text  books,  and  teach  the  scholars  how  to  think  aright,  and  the 
glory  of  doing  right,  not  because  watched  or  paid,  but  because  it  is  right 
*  *  *  No  class  of  the  community  is  making  greater  efforts  towards 
improvement.  Within  the  last  ten  years  there  have  been  change  and  prog- 
ress. Before  that  a  certain  affectation  and  stiffness  of  manner,  a  conscious- 
ness of  personality,  a  sense  of  importance,  a  peculiar  tone  of  voice,  infal- 
libly proclaimed  the  teacher. 

Yet  now  and  then  an  old-time  specimen,  superfluous  lags  upon  the 
stage  and  in  swollen  verbosity  condescends  to  impart  the  veriest  common- 
places. An  expressman,  whose  stand  is  two  squares  south  of  this,  de- 
scribed, in  his  inimitable  dialect,  such  an  one  to  me  yesterday : 

"Jis  'bout  half  nour  go,  thar  struck  dis  hyar  circle  street,  de  mos' 
pompussest  gemman  I  ever  seed,  and  'menced  goin'  roun'.  When  he 
done  come  to  Morton's  statyer  three  times,  he  'peared  like  a  whipt  chicken 
and  says  he,  *  My  fren'  kin  you  kindly  'form  me  how  to  withdraw  from 
dis  hyar  confusin'  place  ?  I'm  'ceedin'  zirous  to  git  to  Plymouth  Church 
on  time,  but  follerin'  dis  hyar  'culiar  street  don't  seem  to  be  fotchin  me 
no  neerder  to  dat  locality."  The  moral  in  this  incident  will  not  be  seen 
by  those  who  need  it. 

The  change  that  is  taking  place  comes  from  the  fact  that  teachers  have 
been  relieved  somewhat  of  the  treadmill  work,  and  have  ia  consequence 
both  time  and  inclination  to  taste  the  sweets  of  a  generous  course  of  read- 
ing. Teachers  buy  more  books  than  any  other  class  in  the  community. 
The  man  owning  broad  acres  or  lofty  blocks,  the  well-informed  physician, 
the  attorney  who  claims  that  his  library  is  in  his  tool  chest,  the  clergoman 
who  feels  that  he  is  the  instructor  of  men,  have  no  such  longing  and  gen- 
tle reverence  for  a  good  book  as  that  which  distinguishes  the  preceptor 
and  makes  his  name  lead  all  the  rest.  It  would  be  amazing  to  the  mil- 
lionaire, it  certainly  would  be  touching  to  one  who  could  appreciate  a 
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love  for  knowledge,  to  see  the  poor  country  schoolmaster  with  an  income 
of  forty  dollars  a  month  parting  with  one  quarter  of  it  to  gratify  an  ele- 
vated taste  and  enjoy  a  refined  society  that  kings,  who  know  not  the 
sesame,  can  not  enter. 

Many  a  child  can  testify  to  the  faithfulness  and  patience  of  the  instruc- 
tor in  giving  the  'odd  hours  to  bringing  him  up  to  his  class.  Often  the 
burden  of  the  unfortunate  pupil's  stupidity  is  borne  by  the  teacher  till 
repeated  kindly  explanations,  when  all  others  have  gone  home,  have  re- 
moved difficulties  and  brought  clearness  of  vision.  Orphanage,  or  the 
ignorance  of  parents,  has  been  a  call  for  help  to  which  many  have  respon- 
ded, and  the  poor  boy  and  girl  have  received  mental  aid  of  life  long 
benefit.     "  How  far  that  little  candle  throws  its  beams ! " 

The  boy  who  has  been  governed  by  kicks  and  cuffs  yields  to  a  gentler 
control,  and  learns  for  the  first  time  that  another  is  deeply  interested  in 
his  welfare.  One  is  moved  with  admiration  at  the  sight  of  girls  from  the 
most  disheartening  surroundings  toiling  through  all  the  grades  under  the 
greatest  disadvantages,  through  the  years  preparative  to  teaching,  without 
seeing  more  of  the  pleasures  of  life  than  this  experience  gives,  plodding 
on,  unconsciously  missing  the  richness  that  would  have  come  could  they 
only  have  had  a  year  or  two  of  entire  change  of  scene  and  occupation  to 
relieve,  enliven  and  enlarge  their  existence.  Nor  is  it  a  rare  occurrence 
that  a  girl  works  on  in  the  round  of  duty  year  after  year,  growing  paler 
and  paler,  till  a  visitor,  finding  her  place  filled  by  another,  is  told  in  an- 
swer to  his  inquiry,  Oh  yes  1  she  died  last  spring.  .  He  is  mistaken  who 
thinks  that  things  can  be  so  well  systematized  that  sixty  pupils  can  be 
governed  with  as  little  nervous  strain  as  thirty,  and  that  there  is  true 
economy  in  placing  teachers  and  scholars  in  such  relations.  An  army 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  beau  ideal  of  efficient  organization,  always 
has  one  tenth  of  its  force  officers,  and  often  twenty  percent.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  non  commissioned  are  just  as  truly  officers  as 
the  commissioned,  and  frequently  more  serviceable. 

It  would  seem  to  the  on-looking  business  man  that  not  only  are  the 
teachers  too  few  for  the  number  of  scholars,  but  that  the  play- grounds, 
in  the  cities  at  least,  are  too  small.     It  may  be  if  there  were  places  for 
amusement,  more  time  would  be  given  therefor.     The  fifteen  minutes 
allowed  for  recreation  do  not  suffice  for  any  game  to  be  started,  cause 
no  variety  of  excitement,  no  demand  for  skill,  no  development  of  strength, 
no  such  wholesome  change  as  results  in  intense  application  to  book,  as 
soon  as  the  moment  for  study  comes.     As  it  is,  the  play  ground  appears 
to  a  passer  by  as  a  miniature  Andersonville  prison  pen,  with  teachers  sta- 
tioned here  and  there  as  guards,  to  keep  the  stronger  captives  from  step- 
ping on  and  killing  the  weaker.     The  effect  of  this  inability  to  engage  in 
sports  is  noticeable  in  the  unhealthy  interest  the  boys  who  come  from  the 
schools  to  the  stores  take  in  out-door  games  played  for  them,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  they  take  part  in  in  door  games  that  certainly  do 
little  or  no  physical  good.     It  is  the  old  story  of  the  Romans  letting  the 
gladiators  do  their  fighting,  while  they  lazily  watch  the  struggles  and  bet 
on  the  result.        *        *        *        * 
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It  is  a  subject  for  profound  congratulation  that  our  schools  are  so  largely 
in  the  hands  of  women;  indeed  were  it  otherwise  it  would  be  fighting 
against  the  eternal  fitness  of  things.  'Tis  ever  thus,  thus  may  it  ever  be. 
Heaven  bends  earthward  and  confides  the  Boy  of  Bethlehem  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.  When  Purity  with  all  her  sweet  and  gracious  influences  shall 
possess  the  souls  of  men  as  she  now  holds  sway  in  the  Jiearts  of  women, 
the  milleniil  dawn  will  enlighten  the  world. 

Howard  Sandison,  Prof,  of  Methods  State  Normal  School,  then  read 
a  piper  on 

a  professional  view  of  the  public  schools, 

of  which  the  following  is  an  outline : — 

I.  Advantages  of  Criticism  upon  the  Schools  from  Without  It  em- 
phasizes unemphasized  points,  and  thereby  leads  to  reflection 
and  re-adjustment. 

II.    The  Limitation  pertaining  to  those  from  Without  who  Criticise  the 
Schools : — 

i.     An  undue  magnifying  of  the  industrial  phase  of  life. 
2.     The  entertainment  of  the  view  that  upon  the  schools 
alone  rests  the  adequate  education  of  the  child. 

III.  The  Aim  of  the  School.     This  is  four  fold  :— 

To  give  the  child  an  insight  into  his  capacities,  so  as  to  en- 
able him  to  decide  the  sphere  of  life  appropriate  to  him. 

To  give  him  an  intellectual  readiness  that  enables  him  to 
comprehend  readily  any  specific  phase  of  work  pre- 
sented to  him. 

3.  To  implant  in  him  a  tendency  to  idealize  or  improve  the 

features  of  any  work  upon  which  he  is  engaged. 

4.  To  confer  an  ethical  stability  that  will  prohibit  his  bending 

his  own  or  another's  business,  in  deference  to  unworthy 
motives. 

Illustrations  of  these  four  points  in  various  vocations. 

IV.  Defects  of  the  School  Conferring  this  Four  fold  Education. 

A  course  of  study  that  consists  too  largely  of  language — 

that  deals  too  exclusively  with  books. 
A  method  of  dealing  with  the  course  of  study  that  is  marked 
too  largely  with  verbalism  or  formalism — a  method  that 
makes  the  child  too  largely  receptive — that  does  not 
make  him  an  independent  investigator  of  real  things. 
V.     The  Grounds  of  these  Defects : — 

1.  Incorrect  ideas  of  the  aim  of  education — that  it  is  to  give 

information — to  give  a  mastery  of  books. 

2.  Insufficient  teachers  who,  having  been  appointed  on  grounds- 

other  than  fitness,  have  no  clear  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects, and  of  their  true  method. 

3.  A  course  of  study  pertaining  too  exclusively  to  books. 
VI.     The  Remedy  for  the  Defect:— 

1.     Teachers  more  thoroughly  qualified. 


1. 
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2.  Smaller  schools  to  each  teacher,  in  order  to  allow  more  in- 

dividual teaching. 

3.  The  elimination  of  certain  studies  from  the  present  course 

of  study,  and  a  shortening  of  the  time  appropriate  to 
them ;  and  the  incorporation  in  the  course  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  kindergarten,  and  the  elements  of  manual 
training. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Hunter  then  presented  the  report  of  the  committee  on  me- 
morial to  James  G.  May: — 

The  messenger  of  Death  has  taken  from  our  ranks,  since  we  last  met, 
a  devoted  fellow-laborer  in  the  educational  work  of  the  state,  in  the  per- 
<son  of  James  G.  May,  of  Salem,  Washington  Co.,  Indiana. 

He  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  came  to  this  state  about  1824. 
After  having  taught  at  various  places  in  the  country,  both  in  Kentucky 
and  Indiana,  he  became  the  assistant  of  the  late  Hon.  John  I.  Morrison, 
at  Sileni.  Soon  after  completing  his  service  at  that  place,  he  accepted 
a  call  to  take  charge  of  the  Decatur  County  Seminary  at  that  place,  which 
he  did.  He  taught  there  with  great  success  until  1852,  when  he  went  to 
the  city  of  New  Albany,  where  he  continued  his  work  as  principal  of  the 
•Grammar  Schools,  principal  of  the  High  School,  and  Superintendent  of 
the  City  Schools  until  185ft.  In  September  of  that  year  he  took  charge 
of  the  Salem  High  School,  where  he  continued  to  teach  with  eminent 
•success  until  188-.  After  that  time  he  taught  at  Fredericksburg,  Camp- 
bellsburg,  Kossuth,  and  other  places  in  Washington  county.  His  last 
school  was  at  Kossuth,  where  he  died  in  the  harness,  on  the  27  th  day  of 
February  of  this  year. 

He  taught  more  days  than  any  other  teacher  who  ever  lived  in  Indiana, 
-and  probably  more  than  any  other  in  the  United  States,  having  taught  in 
tbe  state  about  63  years.  The  state  has  thus  lost  one  of  its  most  efficient 
educators.  Peace  be  to  his  memory.  He  gave  his  last  lesson  to  his 
"class  the  day  before  he  died,  at  the  good  old  age  of  84. 

B.  C.  Hobbs, 

A.  C.  Shortridge,  V  Com. 
D.  E.  Hunter, 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  submitted  the  following  report,  which 

was  adopted  by  the  Association : 

1.  That  we  favor  a  judicious  compulsory  education  law. 

2.  That  there  should  be  a  standard  of  proficiency  for  the  county  su- 
tperintendency,  and  that  the  office  should  be  free  from  the  influence  of 
rfttrty  politics. 

3.  That  our  schools  should  be  supplied  with  the  best  textbooks  that 
genius,  experience,  and  mechanical  skill  can  produce,  and  that  adoption 
iq  aM  cases  should  be  free  from  the  influence  of  monopolies 

4.  That  we  view  with  gratification  the  study  of  pure  and  wholesome 
literature  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  our  state ;  and  that  the  tendency 
towards  a  scientific  investigation  ot  educational  problems  by  the  teacheis 
generally  is  to  be  commended. 
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5.  That  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  should  exercise  a  di- 
recting influence  in  the  school  legislation  of  our  state. 

W.  F.  L.  Sanders, 

E.  A.  Bryan,  ^  Com. 

D.  W.  Thomas, 

D.  £.  Hunter,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Consti- 
tution, submitted  he  following  report : 

The  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Constitution  begs  leave  to  report 
that  the  work  assigned  has  been  performed,  and  the  result  is  herewith 
presented. 

Acting  under  the  advice  of  the  president  and  other  leading  members 
of  this  Association,  your  committee  has  also  held  a  conference  with  a 
committee  from  the  Collegiate  Association,  and  the  joint-committee  re 
commends  that  the  constitution  here  presented  be  printed  and  distributed 
among  the  members  of  the  several  associations  concerned,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  used  ?s  a  basis  for  action  next  year.  The  joint  committee  also 
advises  that  in  preparing  the  program  for  next  year,  the  General  Associ- 
ation occupy  Monday  evening,  Dec.  29,  Tuesday  morning  and  evening, 
and  Wednesday  morning ;  the  Collegiate  Association  Monday  afternoon 
and  evening,  and  Tuesday  afternoon;  the  High  School  Association  and 
the  Country  and  Village  Association  Tuesday  afternoon  and  Wednesday 
afternoon.         Respectfully  submitted,  D.  E.  Hunter,    ~\ 

Joseph  Carhart,  >  Com. 
S.  E   Harwood,  ) 

Saturday  Morning. — Hon.  H.  M.  LaFollette,  State  Superintendent, 
addressed  the  Association  on  "The  Net  Results  of  the  Educational  Sys- 
tem in  Germany."  [A  full  synopsis  of  this  will  be  given  in  a  later  num- 
ber of  the  Journal.] 

W.  N.  Hailman,  Supt.  La  Porte  Schools,  was  to  open  the  "discussion, 
but  was  not  present. 

Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  of  the  State  University,  spoke  brie  fly  in  the  discus- 
sion. He  s  aid  there  were  some  features  of  the  German  system  he  would 
like  to  see  introduced  here;  the  industrial  part  of  it,  that  the  boys  and 
girls  shall  be  taught  to  work.  Also  the  instruction  in  Natural  Science, 
he  thought  would  commend  itself  to  every  intelligent  teacher.  Yet  he 
doubted  the  possibility  of  bringing  the  German  customs  here  and  accept- 
ing them  without  disastrous  results  on  account  of  the  elements  of  pressure 
and  excessive  organization  in  it.  He  expressed  himself  as  in  most  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  American  system  of  education  on  account  of  its  great 
freedom. 

The  discussion  was  further  continued  and  participated  in  by  several 
members,  but  owing  to  the  conversation  carried  on  by  newspaper  men  at 
the  desk  of  the  secretary,  what  was  said  must  be  forever  lost  to  history. 
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After  a  short  recess,  Prof.  Carhart  was  called  upon  for  a  report  from 
the  Reading  Circle  Board. 

He  would  simply  submit  to  the  secretary  the  circulars  containing  a  full- 
statement  of  what  had  been  done.  He  did  not  think  it  would  be  inter- 
esting or  profitable  for  him  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Association  with 
any  speech,  but  upon  solicitation  mide  the  following  statements: 

The  membership  of  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  is  about  9000 — the 
largest  on  record  for  this  or  any  state.  The  most  popular  book  for  this 
year  cr  any  year  is  Steele's  Popular  Zoology,  a  book  that  was  revised  and 
largely  re-written  by  Dr.  Jenks,  of  Brown  University,  who  has  devoted 
a  long  life  to  scientific  study,  and  afterwards  submitted  to  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Zoology  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington.  It 
is  a  book  which  was  fully  endorsed  before  it  was  placed  upon  the  course 
by  your  board,  and  which  has  been  very  enthusiastically  endorsed  since, 
and  which  we  hope  has  done  some  good.  It  seems  worth  while  to  say 
this  because  of  criticism  from  high  authority  concerning  the  book.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  recommend  a  course  of  work  in  Natural  Science  which 
is  entirely  satisfactory  to  all  our  members  and  certain  high  authorities  in 
Natural  Science. 

Some  one  recommended  that  we  have  a  laboratory  work  in  Physics 
and  Chemistry,  costing  about  $150,  and  employing  a  large  amount  of 
practical  experimental  materials,  costing  about  $5.00  aside  from  the  lab- 
oratories, which  the  members  might  make  in  their  kitchens.  It  did  not 
seem  to  us  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  enter  upon  anything  of  that  sort. 
The  second  proposition  was  to  outline  a  course  in  Zoology,  requiring 
members  to  make  dissections  of  animals,  and  that  we  might  specify  the 
animals.  These  they  might  take  into  the  kitchen,  the  back  yard,  or  some- 
where for  examination.  That  seemed  impractical  on  some  accounts,  and 
finally  an  eminent  scientist  said  to  us:  There  are  two  things  you  might 
do;  first,  aim  at  scientific  training;  second,  investigation  in  science  or 
scientific  information.  The  first  two  propositions,  the  work  in  Chemistry 
and  Pnysics  and  the  experimenting,  and  the  dissecting  of  animals,  this 
eminent  authority  said  amounted  to  scientific  training  and  not  informa- 
tion. It  would  be  difficult  in  the  high  school  and  impossible  with  the 
9000  teachers  all  over  the  state.  We  think  the  scientific  information 
would  be  useful,  valuable  and  practical.  We  endeavored  to  do  this,  and 
so  recommended  the  book.  It  seems  to  us  that  gratifying  results  have 
come  from  the  work.  We  had  thought  until  recently  we  were  carrying 
out  what  could  reasonably  be  expected  of  us  in  that  direction. 

Concerning  the  Young  People's  Reading  Circle  we  estimate  that  about 
30,000  children  of  the  state  are  doing  more  or  less  of  this  work.  S^me 
interesting  letters  have  been  received,  from  the  children  in  answer  to  the 
circular  letters  sent  out  to  them.  One  boy  has  never  read  any  books 
ouiside  of  his  school  books.  He  decided  that  he  would  like  to  enter  into 
this  work.  He  did  not  have  any  money  and  but  little  time.  He  walked 
to  school  three  miles  every  day,  and  worked  for  his  board  and  clothes. 
He  did  not  see  how  he  was  going  to  get  the  book  and  do  the  work.    He 
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told  the  teacher  that  after  school  he  would  stop  and  sweep  the  school- 
house  for  money  to  buy  the  book.  She  selected  for  him  '  Heroic  Deeds,1 
a  little  book  describing  the  heroic  conduct  of  men  in  certain  emergencies. 
It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  think  of  that  boy  who  had  never  read  a  book,  and 
who  was  willing,  in  addition  to  his  other  work,  to  sweep  out  the  school- 
house  all  winter  for  the  sake  of  reading  one  of  those  books.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ant thing  to  think  of  that  kind  of  a  boy  reading  that  kind  of  a  book.  If 
nothing  else  ever  comes,  1  think  it  is  worth  all  that  we  have  done  to  get 
that  kind  of  a  book  into  the  hai.ds  of  that  kind  of  a  boy.    (Applause.) 

The  work  seems  to  be  progressing.  More  has  been  done  than  could 
reasonably  be  expected.  We  discover  children  everywhere  that  are 
hungry  for  the  spiritual  food  that  has  been  provided  for  them,  and  we  find 
the  books  admirably  adapted  to  their  needs. 

J.  C.  Black1  Supt.  Michigan  City  schools,  who  was  to  open  the  discus- 
sion of  Mr.  Study's  paper,  but  who  was  absent  at  the  time  on  account  of 
change  of  program,  was  now  called  for  to  speak  on  reading  circle  work, 
or  to  take  up  the  discussion  that  had  been  assigned  him. 

He  said :  I  want  to  present  some  thoughts  on  the  functions  of  school 
supervision,  and  in  regard  to  the  paper  before  you.  I  had  divided  the 
subject  into  four  heads,  and  made  subdivisions  under  those  heads: — 

i.     The  business  function  of  school  supervision. 

2.  The  systematizing  function.  The  planning  out  of  systematic  work 
for  the  school.  It  devolves  upon  the  superintendent  to  arrange  a  system, 
to  plan  the  work,  and  the  more  logical  it  is,  the  more  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  development  of  the  children's  minds,  the  better  will  be  the  results. 

3.  The  elevation  of  the  standard  of  educational  thought  among  the 
teachers.  That  is  a  very  important  function  of  school  supervision  which 
many  do  not  realize.  Under  that  I  had  two  subdivisions:  First,  the 
inspection  of  the  work  of  the  teacher;  then  the  teachers'  meetings.  I 
place  great  stress  upon  the  work  done  in  the  general  teachers'  meetings. 

4.  Another  function  is  to  elevate  the  standard  of  educational  thought 
in  the  community  in  which  he  resides.  If  a  man's  influence  can  not  reach 
out  and  elevate  the  educational  standard  of  the  community  he  is  not  fit 
for  the  position. 

I  would  take  exception  to  the  sentiment  in  the  paper  in  regard  to  cor- 
poral punishment.  I  stand  here  to  day  as  an  advocate  against  corporal 
punishment.  Very  nearly  all  of  my  22  years'  experience  in  teaching  has 
been  passed  without  the  use  of  corporal  punishment,  and  I  say  that  in 
all  that  experience  I  have  had  but  Utile  trouble  and  few  cases  ot  suspen- 
sion. 

In  regard  to  the  Reading  Circle.  This,  in  my  estimation,  comes  right 
into  one  of  the  functions  ot  this  school  supervision — the  elevation  of  the 
educational  thought  of  the  teacher.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  teachers 
of  Michigan  City,  with  the  exception  of  two,  are  all  actively  engaged  in 
the  reading  circle  woik;  and  they  spend  one  evening  in  every  week  in 
discussion  of  the  sut  jects,  making  preparation  beforehand,  and  coming 
prepared  to  talk — and  they  do  talk ! 
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The  Committee  on  Nomination  for  vacancies  in  the  Reading  Circle 

9 

Board  reported  the  names  of  Mr.  D.  M.  Geeting  and  Mr.  A.  N.  Crecraft, 
these  gentlemen  to  be  their  own  successors.     Adopted. 

treasurer's  report. 


D.  E.  Hunter, 

Treasurer,  in  account  with  I.  S.  T. 

Association, 

Dr. 

Dec. 

28,  i 

[889.     To  amount  on  hand  at  last  report.    . 

.        . 

$93  43 

•« 

«< 

"        To  amount  received  from  fees  and  dues,  . 

194  00 

tt 

tt 

"        To  amount  received  from  Grand  Hotel,  . 

85  00 

a 

"      "        To  amount  received  from  sale  of  tickets,  . 

7  5° 

$385  93 

Contra. 

Dec  28, 

1889. 

Paid  Plymouth  Church,    .... 

Voucher 

31 

$85  00 

"    26, 

«< 

.  Paid  Dr.  Hinsdale,  lecture  .    .    . 

<< 

32 

50  00 

"    28, 

n 

Paid  AnnaE.  H.  Lemon,  R.  Sec. 

tt 

33 

15  00 

Paid  J.  W.  Layne,  Ex.  Com.  etc 

it 

34 

31  80 

Paid     "          "       Dr.  H's  exp's. 

ti 

35 

11  70 

Paid  F.  H.  Smith,  printing,  etc  . 

a 

36 

4  9° 

Paid  R.  I.  Hamilton,  Ex.  Com., 

it 

37 

9  50 

Paid  J.  A.  Zeller,  R.  R.  and  tel., 

it 

38 

4  80 

Paid  D.  E.  Hunter,  Per.  Sec'y  . 

it 

39 

37  48 

Paid  J.  H.  Henry,  Ex.  Com.  .    . 

It 

40 

4  60 

Paid  Nelson  Yoke,  R.  R.  Sec'y  . 

tt 

41 

25  00 

Paid  Jesse  L.  Scott,  Asst.  Sec'y  . 

tt 

4* 

5  00 

Paid  W.  E.  Henry,  Asst.  Sec'y  . 

tt 

43 

5  00 

Paid  NoraE.  Hunter,  Asst.  Sec'y, 

tt 

44 

5  00 

Paid  Roy  Nixon  and  N.  Yoke,   . 

tt 

45 

2  00 

Jan'y  1, 

1890. 

*                                                                • 

89  15 

?385  93 
Members  enrolled  January  1.  1890,  .    .    .332. 

D.  E.  Hunter,  Treasurer. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  next  year  were  as  follows : 

President — W.  W.  Parsons,  Terre  Haute. 

JLx.  Committee — D.  W.  Thomas,  Elkhart,  chairman. 

W.  E.  Lugenbeel,  Borden  Institute. 
.  E.  E.  Stevenson,  RisiBg  Sun. 

J.  R.  Hart,  Union  City. 

G.  W.  Hufford,  Indianapolis. 

J.  H.  Reddick,  Winamic. 

Wallace  Palmer,  Columbia  City. 
Vice  Presidents  -Miss  Julia  Bierbauer,  Evansville, 

W  B.  Almond,  Siline. 

Miss  Kitty  E.  Palmer,  Franklin. 
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W.  R.  Nesbit,  Sullivan. 
Miss  Mattie  Moore,  Lebanon. 
L.  O.  Dale,  Wabash. 
S.  E.  Harwood,  Attica. 
Rec.  Secretary — Mrs.  Anna  £.  H.  Lemon,  Bloomington. 

Treasurer — D.  E.  Hunter. 

Railroad  Secretary — Nelson  Yoke. 

After  the  expression  of  thanks  by  the  President  for  the  forbearance 
shown  by  members  during  the  sessions  of  the  convention,  the  Associa- 
tion adjourned  until  December,  1890. 

J.  A.  ZELLER,  President. 

Anna  E.  H.  Lemon,  Secretary. 

HIGH    SCHOOL   SECTION. 

The  High  School  Section  met  Dec.  26,  with  Mrs.  Bessie  Cox,  of  the 
Kokomo  high  school,  presiding. 

In  a  few  timely  and  well  chosen  words  the  president  referred  to  the 
purpose  and  work  of  the  Section,  and  then  called  the  first  exercise,  a  pa- 
per on  "The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  High  School  Discipline,"  by  P.  A. 
Allen,  Supt.  of  Bluffton  schools.  The  paper  had  been  carefully  prepared 
and  was  well  received. 

The  second  number  was  a  discussion  of  the  question,  "Should  Gram- 
mar be  Taught  in  the  High  School  ?"  by  Miss  Martha  J.  Ridpath,  Prin. 
of  Greencastle  H.  S. 

Miss  Ridpath  said  that  the  answers  to  a  circular  letter  sent  by  her  to 
the  principal  high  schools  of  the  state  revealed  the  fact  that  grammar  was 
taught  in  most  of  them.  Some  taught  it  there  for  the  first  time,  others 
reviewed  it  there,  but  almost  all  gave  atteation  to  it  in  the  high  schooL 
This  fact  the  reader  argued  made  more  tenable  the  position  which  she 
wished  to  take,  namely,  that  grammar  should  be  a  high  school  study; 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  an  abstruse,  difficult  subject,  and  needs  the  power 
of  mind  comparatively  well  developed  for  its  comprehension. 

In  the  discussion  W.  F.  L.  Sanders,  of  Connersville,  opposed  the  posi- 
tion of  the  reader  on  the  ground  that  common  branches  must  be  confined 
to  the  grades  in  order  to  give  the  high  school  a  chance  to  do  the  other 
and  more  advanced  work. 

Arnold  Tompkins,  of  De  Pauw  University,  concurred  heartily  with 
most  of  the  paper.  He  said  a  great  mistake  arose  from  confounding 
composition  work  and  grammar.  In  reading  the  mind  works  from  word 
to  thought,  in  composing  from  thought  to  its  wording — both  are  single 
processes,  as  in  one  case  the  child  is  striving  only  to  get  the  thought,  in 
the  other  only  to  get  the  wording.  Thus  reading  and  composition  are 
simple  mental  processes,  they  are  suited  for  the  child  mind  and  by  them 
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he  can  be  trained  in  the  accurate  use  of  language.  But  grammar  is  a 
■study  not  of  thought  alone  or  words  alone,  hut  the  relation  of  thought  to 
words  and  the  modification  of  words  by  changes  in  thought.  Being  a 
study  of  relations  it  is  complex  and  psychological  and  needs  all  the  train- 
ing of  the  high  school  mind  for  its  grasp. 

Dr.  John  Clark  Ridpath  suggested  the  idea  that  although  the  words  in 
grammar  could  not  in  fact  be  separated  from  the  thought,  still  it  might 
be  an  advantage  to  teach  them  as  they  are,  as  thus  the  mere  forms  of 
the  language  could  be  sooner  mastered. 

The  question  was  further  ably  discussed  by  C.  R.  Dubois,  Miss  Mow- 
rey,  S.  E.  Harwood,  W.  W.  Parsons,  H.  G.  Woody,  W.  E.  Henry, 
Samuel  Lilly,  and  Jonathan  Rigdon. 

The  next  number  was  a  symposium  on  ''How  can  High  School  Pupils 

be  Trained  to  Study  Intelligently  ?  " 

G.  L.  Roberts,  of  Greensburg  H.  S. ,  said  it  could  be  done  by  rear- 
ranging the  work  of  the  text  book  so  as  to  bring  out  the  subject  by  topics. 

Miss  Emily  W.  Peakes,  of  Terre  Haute  H.  S  ,  said  that  by  a  system 
of  d  lily  marking  of  recitations,  thoroughuess,  interest,  and  intellgence  in 
study  could  be  gained. 

Miss  Kittie  E.  Palmer,  of  Franklin  H.  S.,  solved  the  problem  by  ap- 
pealing directly  to  the  more  advanced  pupils  and  enlisting  their  co  ope- 
ration, also  by  reorganizing  subjects. 

W.  M.  Wheeler,  of  Evansville  H.  S.,  said  that  organism  is  the  condi- 
tion of  life  in  the  material  world — also  in  the  intellectual.  To  vitalize  a 
subject  its  organization  must  be  brought  out.  Its  organizing  forces  are 
the  law  of  continuity,  that  of  cause  and  effect,  similarity  and  unlikeness, 
etc  Bring  these  out  by  the  recitation  and  the  pupils  will  admire,  become 
interested,  and  soon  be  studying  for  these  relations,  which  is  intelligent 
study. 

After  appointment  of  T.  E.  Kinzie,  W.  E.  Henry,  J.  Z.  McCaughan 

as  a  committee  to  nominate  officers,  the  Section  adjourned. 

December  27. — The  opening  discussion  was  on  the  subject,  "Is  it  the 

Duty  of  the  High  School  to  Prepare  for  College  ?"  by  J.  P.  Funk,  Prin. 

New  Albany  H.  S. 

The  reader  said  it  was  the  duty  of  the  high  school  to  give  to  its  pupils 
and  through  them  to  its  immediate  vicinity,  the  best  possible  general  cul- 
ture.   It  was  in  fact  the  people's  university,  and  must  fulfill  its  mission. 

In  the  discussion  Prof.  John  M.  Coulter,  of  Wabash  College,  said  that 
colleges  wanted  not  that  men  should  do  any  certain  kind  or  amount  of 
work,  but  should  have  training — mental  muscle — and  that  it  is  immaterial 
to  the  colleges  by  what  work  this  is  gained.  He  commended  the  high 
schools  for  the  work  they  are  doing,  and  said  the  colleges  were  not  only 
satisfied  but  pleased  with  it. 
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rly  interesting  views  were  expressed  by  Mr.  Ncwlaod,  Mr. 
Prof.  Barnes,  Prof.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  G.  W.  Huffbrd. 
iclusioo  Prof.  Craig,  of  Purdue,  said  that  these  opinions  were 
fcntical  with  those  he  had  just  heard  expressed  in  the  College 
and  suggested  that  as  they  were  agreed  the  sections  ought  to 
ether  and  discuss  the  matter. 

nog  this  came  a  paper  on  "History  in  the  High  School,"  by 
irr,  of  Miincic. 

id  that  history  is  a  science.  It  deals  with  force — the  force  of 
ideas  have  life  conformed  to  certain  laws.  i.  Every  idea  tends 
u ate  itself.  3.  Ideas  constantly  conflict  with  each  other.  3.  By 
>n  hostile  and  amicable  they  affect  each  other.  4.  A  change  in 
causes  change  in  others. 

ority  of  history  study  appears  in  the  fact  that  it  develops  mem- 
;ination  and  reason.  Also  by  the  study  of  noble  characters  de- 
e  affections  and  strengthens  the  will.  By  study  of  the  progress 
t  destroys  pessimism,  by  explaining  the  grandeur  and  historic 
'  our  institutions  it  is  deadly  to  anarchism  and  fosters  patriotism. 
rader  would  have  a  three  years'  course  in  history  in  the  high 
First  year  devoted  to  study  of  the  main  features  ot  general  his- 
xmd  devoted  to  Eiglish  history ;  third  to  be  applied  to  a  philo- 
study  of  U.  S.  history,  in  connection  with  a  study  of  the  Consti- 
nendments,  and  the  creeds  of  the  different  political  parties — all 
a  intelligent  citizenship, 

aper  induced  a  spirited  discussion  by  Mrs.  Mower  of  Warsaw, 
aig  of  Purdue,  Curtis  of  De  Pauw,  Barnes  of  the  State  Univer- 
Mr.  Woody  of  Kokomo. 

osing  article  of  the  Section  was  on  the  subject  of  "  Mathematics 
igh  School,"  presented  by  J.  C.  Trent,  of  Noblesville. 
ader  extolled  mathematical  study  for  its  practical  value  in  form- 
icter.     It  is  a  study  of  relations  and  relations  make  life.    It  aims 
te  accuracy.     The  great  intellectual  evil  of  the  day  is  loose  gen- 

iper  was  favorably  discussed  by  Prof.  Parsons,  Mr.  DJckerson, 

rr,  and  J.  P.  Funk. 

ominating  committee  announced  its  report,  which  was  adopted, 

bl  lowing  officers  elected : 

resident — J.  W.  Carr,  Muncie. 

ice- President— -Mary  E.  Folk. 

■cretary — G.  L.  Roberts. 

x.  Committee— W.  E.  Henry,  Peru,  John  A.  Wood,  P.  J.  Kami. 

med.  W.  M.  Wheeler,  Secretary, 
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VILLAGE   AND   COUNTRY   SCHOOL  SECTION. 

Dec  26,  1889—2  o'clock  p.  m. — The  Section  was  called  to  order  by- 
James  H.  Henry,  who  introduced  Wm.  H.  Chillson,  the  Chairman  elect 
of  this  Section. 

George  M.  Williams  was  appointed  Secretary. 

Mr.  Chillson  then  spoke  of  the  wise  provision  in  creating  this  Section. 

Prof.  Sandison  then  discussed  the  "State  Course  of  Study  for  Common 
Schools." 

The  two  things  of  greatest  importance  in  making  a  course  of  study  is 
the  holding  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  study  itself,  and  the  principles. 
The  present  course  presents  many  excellent  features,  being  the  best  that 
has  ever  been  furnished  our  schools.  It  also  contains  many  objection- 
able features,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  failure  to  t.hrow  the  studies  near- 
est related  into  groups,  the  failure  to  show  the  unity  existing  throughout 
all  the  studies,  and  the  preponderance  of  the  verbal  side,  leaving  the  idea 
in  the  background.  Every  course  of  study  should  clearly  set  forth  the 
range  of  studies ;  what  ones  fall  in  groups,  that  is,  what  one  study  is  more 
nearly  related  to  two  or  three  others  than  any  other;  and  thirdly,  should 
show  the  different  phases  into  which  any  one  subject  naturally  falls.  In 
dealing  with  the  last  point  the  speaker  illustrated  by  taking  language  for 
an  example.  There  is  a  period  in  the  child's  life,  he  said,  when  he  looks 
at  language  as  a  united  whole — called  first  phase.  Second  phase — the 
time  when  the  sentence  breaks  up  in  parts.  Third  phase — tint  in  which 
he  sees  the  logical  relation  of  unity  Fourth  phase — the  distinguishing 
mark  of  each  study — what  each  study  deals  wit1  that  certain  others  do 
not  How  is  a  teacher  to  find  out  what  is  in  a  subject?  It  is  not  to  be 
determined  by  tradition,  experience,  or  text  books. 

Supt.  Kline,  of  Huntington  countv,  said  that  he  wished  to  emphasize 
the  points  made  by  Mr.  Sandison.  He  also  stated  that  the  course  of  study 
had  met  with  success  in  his  county. 

"Natural  Science  in  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle"  was  next  given  by 
Edward  Hughes,  of  Brookville.     The  chief  points  of  the  paper  are — 

1.  Facts  should  be  taught  in  their  relations. 

2.  It  is  a  fault  of  our  text  books  to  teach  a  great  deal  about  the  zoolog- 
ical material  that  exist  in  remote  parts,  and  fail  to  cultivate  in  the  child  a 
habit  of  observing  the  things  around  him. 

3.  Natural  Science  is  best  taught  by  the  actual  observation  of  the  ob- 
jects themselves. 

F.  B.  Dressier  thought  that  children  should  study  the  animals  and 
make  their  own  classifications. 

W.  H.  Elson  spoke  of  the  difficulty  the  board  had  encountered  in  se- 
lecting a  suitable  text  on  the  subject. 

8.  W.  Everman  thought  a  wiser  selection  might  have  been  made,  leav- 
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iog  the  impression  by  his  further  remarks,  that  in  his 
.have  been  better  to  make  no  selection. 

Thursday,  2  p.  m. — Ryland  Ratcliffe,  of  Fairmoun 
appointed  Secretary. 

The  first  subject  of  the  afternoon,  "Common  Sen 
Room,"  was  discussed  by  Geo.  F.  Bass. 

After  considerable  study  he  had  concluded  that  no 
roon  sense  was  possible.  The  sense  that  is  most  coram 
sense.  A  number  of  illustrations  were  given  showing  t 
method  of  use  of  this  valuable  qualification.  Commc 
thing  that  can  be  cultivated :  it  will  prevent  teachers  frc 
"    ~  "by  rule";  it  will  enable  us  to  understand  the  reason; 

'_    f  used  in  the  school  room  and  the  principles  upon  whtel 

'!  based.  , 

j    '.?  Edward  O.  Ellis,  of  Grant  county,  next  read  a  papei 

':    ir  of  Apportionment  of  the  State's  Revenue." 

*  -  The  fact  that  the  amount  of  money  expended  in  the 

f-  child  of  the  state  varies  from  two  to  nine  dollars  shows 

this  question.      He  produced  statistics  exhibiting  the  i 

in  the  length  of  the  school  year  between  the  district  ant 

ing  the  latter  a  great  advantage.     This  is  partly  owing 

the  cities  a  full  enumeration  is  taken  and  the  at  tend  an 

of  the  enumeration,  while  in  the  country  districts  a  less 

ration  is  made  and  the  attendance  is  much  more  Dearly 

meraiion.    The  greater  length  of  school  in  the  cities  ah 

:  pupils  to  graduate  and  thus  leave  school  earlier,  and 

the  difference  still  greater.     Legislation  should  proceed 

Mr.  Ellis  recommended  that  the  distribution  be  mac 
\i  age  attendance  instead  of  the  enumeration. 

Quitman  Jackson,  of  Hancock  county,  expressed 
pleasant  contest  between  the  city  and  county  super 
grow  out  of  this  question.  He  favored  the  recomn 
paper. 

L.  H.  Jones,  of  Indianapolis,  argued  from  facts  cc 
management  of  the  funds  of  his  city  that  the  distributi 
proper  basis.  The  city  pupils  receive  the  advantage  0 
ring  a  large  number  of  days  for  a  few  years,  while  the  ■ 
such  advantage  during  a  smaller  number  of  days  for 
of  years. 

T.  A.  Mott,  of  Dublin,  thought  that  taking  all  thin 
lion  the  country  schools  are  more  efficient  than  those 
city,  having  the  greatest  concentration  of  wealth,  pay  a 
taxes,  and  hence  piy  into  the  funds  more  than  they  1 
ought  not  be  asked  to  contribute  still  more. 

E.  J.  McAlpine,  of  Kosciusko  county,  agreed  wit 
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i  of  this  question  grew  out  of  some  supposed  fraudulent 

some  of  the  large  cities. 

;  on  nominations  presented  the  following  report,  which 

— G.  L.  Harding,  of  Elkhart  county. 
dent — David  Wells,  of  Hamilton  county. 
-Miss  Emma  Chapman,  of  Bloom  field. 
niitce — E.  J.  McAlpine,  chairman,  Warsaw. 

R.  J.  Kuntz,  Centerville. 

George  R.  Wilson,  Jasper. 

A.  N.  Crecraft,  Franklin. 

James  H.  Tomlin,  Clinton, 
t  the  idea  of  having  the  General  Association  in  the  fore 
ections  in  the  afternoon  is  a  good  one,  and  is  bcartilj 
i  Section.     Passed. 

W.  H.  Chillson,  President. 
:liffe,  Secretary. 


IARTEN  PRINCIPLES  IN  PRIMAR*  WORK. 

artnmi,  md  Indited  by  W.  N.  HiiLMiH,  Supi.  if  the  L«  Port*  School!. 
Ht »  nUo  the  ulhoc  ot  Mnml  cducMloiw]  worki.] 


THE   BEADS   IN   NUMBER   LESSONS. 

s  with  the  beads  outlined  in  the  last  article,  the  gains  it 
lowledge  are  still  somewhat  incidental.  They  are  not  or 
f  the  less  real.  On  the  contrary,  the  close  connection  o 
i  form  and  color  and — above  all — with  the  child's  joy  it 
combination,  renders  them  more  real,  more  tangible  tc 

lowever,  it  becomes  desirable  to  put  greater  stress  on  thi 
■  isolate  them  more  and  more  from  attending  impression! 
it.     For  this  purpose  the  spherical  beads  are  singled  out 
able.     They  alone  admit  of  perfect  contact  with  eact 
the  same  time  each  bead  stands  out  boldly  as  a  complete 
be  readily  appreciated,  if  we  string — 
Four  cubes,  thus :         ,—]_•    I  _  i  f— , 
jbHr  cylinders,  thus :    *— •  TTTi— * 
?our  balls,  thus:  ^OOOO"^ 
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Only  in  the  last  case  does  the  four  readily  appeal  to  the  eye  as  fo 
us.  In  the  other  cases,  the  contact  is  so  close  as  to  escape  notice  when 
s  becomes  superficial  or  relaxed. 
For  a  typical  exercise,  the  child  receives  several  sets  of  four  beads, 
g.,  eight  (twice  four)  red  beads,  eight  yellow,  and  eight  blue  beads. 
iese  he  strings  on  a  shoe  string  or  wire  fastened  to  the  back  of  his  desk> 
is :  Four  red,  four  yellow,  four  blue,  four  red,  four  yellow,  four  blue 
lis— 

. — oooo — oooo — oooo — oooo— oooo — oooo — ■ 


d 


The  children  then,  may  be  requested  to  place  the  fours  to  the  left  of 

i  string;  to  move  the  four  blue  balls  to  the  right;  to  make  them  into 

as,  saying,  "  In  four  there  are  two  twos."    Each  set  is,  then,  in  turn 

ated  similarly,  the  child  finding  in  each  case,  in  spite  of  the  difference 

color,  the  constant  fact  thai  in  four  there  are  two  twos. 

The  exercise  may,  then,  be  reversed.    The  child  is  requested  to  move 

:  two  red  twos  to  the  right;  to  put  them  together,  saying,  "Two  twos 

!  four."    This,  too,  is  repeated  with  each  seL 

Then  may  follow  similar  exercises,  breaking  up  each  four  into 

i  three,  into  one  and  two  and  one,  into  two  ones  and  one  two,  etc 

ch  of  these  analytic  processes  should  be  followed  by  its  corresponding 

ithetic  process,  restoring  the  fours. 

Subsequently,  as  a  new  series  of  analytic  processes  may  be  instituted, 

which  the  child  learns  to  see  and  to  name  the  two  (beads)  as  one  half 

four,  the  two  twos  as  two  halves  of  four,  the  one  (bead)  as  one  fourth  of 

:r,  etc. 

The  results  of  these  exercises  may  be  summed  up  in  methodical  ir> 

igement,  like  the  following ; 


4=1+1+14 

■     3  (2)  =4 
4  (1)  =  4 

[1  (3)  +  1=4] 
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g.    4-t-  1  =  4(1)     (In  4  bow  many  ones?    Fourones.) 

4-i-MO 

4  f  3  -  '  (3)  +  I 

4  —  4  =  I  (4) 

«.     H  (4)  =  * 

><-  (4)  -  I 

I  (4)  -  •- 

\  (4)  =  3 

in,  the  children  may  be  tested  i 

n  miscellaneous  exercises  in  which 

mpletion  of  the  number  sentence  constitutes  the  problem.     Thus : 

a.     4  =  24 

'■    4  =  "  O 

4  -      +3 

4  =  4(  J 

4= I ! I ' 

4-l  +  3(  ) 

J.      2  =  4  — 

^(4)  = 

'  ~  «  (  ) 

2+1    \-  =  4 

3  =(4) 

4-i-  2  = 

4  -  (0 

\  (4)  = 

:  string,  prepared  as  above,  may  also  be  used  for  counting  exercises, 

ng  by  ones,  twos,  threes,  or  fours. 

granting  by  ones,  the  five  will,  because  of  the  color,  appear  as  four 

:d  balls)  and  one  (yellow  ball);  the  six,  as  four  and  two ;  the  seven, 

d  three;  the  eight,  as  two  fours.     Similarly,  in  counting  by 

six  will  appear  as  four  and  two;  the  eight,  as  two  lours;  the 

>  fours  and  two. 

her  and  fuller  information,  I  would  again  refer  the  reader  to 
ary  Methods,"  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

THE   STRING    OF   FIVES. 

an  exceptionally  important  number.  In  the  five  fingers,  it 
s  as  the  first  natural  basis  of  numeration.  Earlier  civilizations 
stop  at  this.  To  them  six  comes  as  five  and  one,  seven  as  five 
en  as  two  fives.  For  this  we  have  proofs  even  in  current  Ro- 
lon.     It  is  well  to  make  much  of  this  in  primary  number  work. 

as  thechild  may  have  become  fairly  familiar  with  five  in  ways 
by  the  treatment  of  four  in  the  foregoing  article,  a  permanent 
ves  should  be  prepared  for  more  extensive  synthetic  number 
rithin  the  limits  of  i  and  10.  For  this  purpose  the  child  strings 
e  green  and  five  red,  and  again  five  green  and  five  red  beads, 
reen  and  five  red  beads  make  ten ;  the  second  set  of  five  green 
d  ten  and  live  (five  teen  or  fifteen);  and  the  addition  of  the 

of  red  beads  yields  the  two  tens  (twain-tens  or  twenty). 
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With  the  help  of  this  string  the  child  may  construct  synthc 
dditiou  and  multiplication  within  the  indicated  limits.     The 
«.    2  +  I  m  3  A-    *  +  2  =  4 


'  +  3  =  4 

rf.     i  +  4  =  s 

3  +  3  =  ! 

3  +  4  =  7 

3-3  =  6 

S  +4  =  9 

4  +  3  =  7.  «c. 

eti 

J  <»  =  4 

/•     ■  (3)  =  3 

3  (2)  =  6 

3  (3)  =  9 

4  <»)  =  8 

S  (J)  =  IS 

5  (2)  ■ 

Similar  tables  in  division,  subtraction,  and  part-taking  ai 
Iso  miscellaneous  exercises  involving  the  various  operations 
Igain,  computations  in  buying  and  selling,  in  which  the  bea 
rticles  of  purchase  or  money,  will  be  found  useful  and  inter 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

i  by  How  aid  Sahdiioh,  Pnfauor  of  Mtihodt  In  (be  Sulc  Nor 


A  DEFINITE  PURPOSE. 

jftygRYTHlNC  studied  has  many  relations,  and  hence  pri 
g$S  phases  to  the  attention.  The  mind  of  every  pupil  has 
lisposition  and  is,  in  consequence,  inclined  to  notice  elemei 
ect,  that  other  pupils  are  disposed  to  slight 

If  a  poet  and  a  farmer  stand  near  a  field  of  ripened  whe 
iresent  in  the  mind  are,  as  to  the  elements,  substantially  the 
lements  selected,  however,  are  different ;  in  a  certain  sense, 
lifferent  field  of  wheat  The  poet  selects  and  emphasizes  th< 
■f  the  presented  data  that  symbolize  aesthetic  meaning ;  the  f 
hat  symbolize  utilitarian  meaning. 

It  is  thus  in  the  entire  realm  of  knowledge.  |The  known  fi 
ir  the  known  world  is  not  a  mere  copy  of  that  which  exist 
ate  it  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  result  of  the  mind's  own 
«tivity. 

The  clearness  of  the  purpose  in  the  mind  of  both  the  teac 
iils  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  what  is  seen.     Thi 
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;  elements  in  the  case  of  the  fanner  and  the  poet  was  in  general, 
only  that  of  knowledge  or  meaning,  but  it  was  definite  in  each 
urther  illustration  will  assist  to  make  clear  the  importance  ol 
definitely  the  purpose  of  the  work,  and  of  having  the  pupDs 
■  distinctive  point  for  consideration. 

in  examining  a  board  that  has  been  pierced  by  a  ballet,  has  in 

:  purpose  of  knowing  the  direction  of  the  bullet,  be  does  not  em 

mong  the  elements  presented,  that  appropriate  to  the  width  of 

1,  its  color,  length,  the  position  of  the  hole  or  its  size,  but  those 

symbolizing  the  direction  of  the  fibers  of  wood  in  the  bullet- 

ile.     If  the  purpose  were  to  know  whether  the  board  was  pierced  by  a 

illet  or  a  shot,  the  element  appropriate  to  the  size  of  the  hole  would  be 

If  the  aim  were  to  decide  whether  it  was  a  spent  ball,  that 

propria te  to  the  strength  of  the  board  would  be  emphasized. 

ses  bring  into  view  the  idea  that  teaching  is  a  process  of  lead 

ils  to  accomplish  an  ideal  that  they  have  in  mind. 


ATTENTION  IN  MEMORY. 

af  memory  is  the  art  of  attention,  said  Dr.  Johnson,  and  an- 
er  has  declared  that  genius  itself  is  nothing  but  the  power  ot 

attention.     The  mind's  power  of  retaining  an  idea  vanes  as 

following  three  things: — 

strength  of  the  first  impression,  which  strength  depends  on 

lind's  being  concentrated  on  forming  the  idea ;  in  other  words, 

unt  of  attention  given  it 

length  of  time  during  which  the  thought  keeps  possession  of 

frequency  of  its  renewal,  i.  e. ,  the  number  of  times  it  is  brought 
onsciousness. 

thing  to  be  secured,  then,  is  attention.  As  we  all  know,  there 
ing  as  voluntary  attention,  when  the  mind  resolves  to  fix  itseli 
1  subject,  and  does  so.  We  are  constantly  expecting  young 
;ive  voluntary  attention  to  the  work  before  them,  and  we  say 
■rer  of  voluntary  attention  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance. 
t  is.  But  voluntary  attention  is  one  of  the  highest  functions 
ed  intellect,  and  nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  to  make  great 


lemands  on  the  volants 
ixpect  at  the  outset  of  t 
fill  in  the  end give  them 

In  early  stages,  we  m 
mention,  and  by  meant 
nvolunUry  attention  is  i 

We  see  the  infant  attr. 
i  few  seconds  it  throws  i 
teconds  more  it  turns  fr 
re  have  the  power  of  i 
iext,  i.  e.,  in  young  chile 
;an  be  satisfied  only  by 
he  teachers  neglect  this 
int  consequences  are  li! 
ittend  even  to  instructio 
hem.  When  they  are  i 
ipeedily  become  "naugl 
pendent  direction,  and  t 
t,  the  teacher  has  recoi 
rears  children  are  accus 
xoubles  of  life. — How  tt 


THE  MA. 
In  gcognphy,  the  m. 
possible  case.  Many  of 
a  be  constructed  accorc 
leading  "Description", 
situated  in  the  western  1 
Atlantic  Ocean."  "Th 
n  the  western  part" — e 
lupil  in  the  study  of  the 
;ives  him  greater  mental 
rork,  this  reason  alone 
earning  the  facts  from  tr 
greater  power  to  interpr 
ndependent  of  descripb 
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r  have  occasion  to  see).  Viewing  the  question  from  the  information 
:,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  points  of  knowledge  which  the  pupil 
ks  out  for  himself  from  the  map  are  more  vivid  than  if  presented  to 
i  in  the  other  way ;  hence  they  will  be  better  remembered, 
t  will  be  readily  seen  that  any  point  in  the  study  of  the  position  of  a 
ntry  can  be  reached  through  the  map,  e.  g.,  actual  location  as  to  Kat- 
ie and  longitude,  relative  position,  natural  and  artificial  boundaries. 
m  position  in  zones,  the  general  idea  of  climate  can  be  worked  out, 
t  is,  the  climate  as  it  would  be  if  uninfluenced  by  local  configuration, 
tudy  of  surface  will  throw  light  on  variations  from  this. 
i  relief  map  is  desirable  in  the  consideration  of  surface.  Some  geo- 
phics  afford  a  substitute  in  maps  which  picture  out  the  highlands, 
wing  in  a  limited  way  the  relative  height  of  different  sections.  Where 
ther  of  these  aids  is  available,  the  ordinary  map  will  serve  to  show 
ch  more  than  it  is  sometimes  made  to  show.  Planes  and  plateaus  are 
ally  indicated  by  difference  in  shading,  and  a  general  idea  of  slope 
i  be  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  rivers. 

rhis  work  affords  a  basis  for  the  study  of  products  and  occupations. 
owing  the  surface  and  climate  of  a  country,  inferences  can  be  made 

0  the  productions ;  through  them,  of  the  industries.  This  is,  of  course, 
>e  supplemented  by  the  description. 

h  the  study  of  cities  the  map  is  an  important  device.  From  it,  the 
>il  can  determine  not  only  what  are  the  principal  cities  of  a  country 

1  their  location,  but  can  see  reasons  for  their  position.  Since  geog 
hy  deals  with  man  in  the  institution  of  business  principally,  such  ques- 
is  as  these  are  to  be  considered  in  regard  to  a  city :  "  Is  this  city  in 
worable  situation  for  commerce  ?  "  "  It  is  in  a  position  to  trade  with 
at  countries  ?  " — questions  that  call  for  a  careful  study  of  the  map. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  substitute  for  the  map  questions  that  generally  ac- 
nt)iinv  the  maps  in  our  school  geographies,  an  exercise  in  which  pu< 
■eir  own  questions.  A  subject  may  be  assigned,  as  Surface, 
r  be  required  to  prepare  a  certain  number  of  questions,  be- 
t  no  question  is  asked  which  varies  from  the  given  topic 
:a.a  be  answered  from  the  map  alone.  F.  L. 


achera  who  have  to  do  with  intelligences  naturally  curious,  but 
r  those  who  know  how  to  excite  curiosity  and  to  keep  it  alive. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOG 

[Coaductad  bj  A  mold  Toxnctm,  Daan  of  the  Da  Pan*  Nonul  S 

METHOD  IN  DEFINITION. 

jBtejEVELOPlNC  definitions  is  bo  large  a  part  of  the  teacher's 
Jggl  method  of  doing  it  deserves  full  and  careful  consic 
the  first  step  in  the  discussion,  this  article  will  present 

THE   NATURE  OF   DEFINITION. 

ir\  !    I  Definition  is  the  mental  process  of  conceiving  the  Content  , 

■\       J  Genera/  Idea. 

The  content  of  a  general  idea  is  the  sum  of  attributes  < 
□umber  of  individuals.     The  content  of  the  class  quadrup< 
of  the  attributes,  sensation,  voluntary  motion,  vertebral  struci 
nervous  and  circulatory  systems,  quadrupedal,  and  so  on,  in< 
!J     j  ever  else  may  be  found  in  each  animal  of  the  class.     Thu 

T    jj ;  the  sum  of  the  common  attributes  of  a  number  of  objects — si 

y    ji  in  any  object  as  may  be  found  in  any  other  of  the  class.     1 

Definition  must  exhibit. 

,       ;  This  definition  of  Definition  becomes  more  explicit  by  o 

the  Content  of  a  general  idea  is  constituted  of  two  relation; 

|    >  Wand  the  particular,  or  its  likeness  to  and  difference  from  ot 

'    \  The  class  oak  tree  has  a  common  nature  with  all  trees  ;   I 

'\    \:  with  organic  life ;  and  through  organic  objects  with  all  bein 

*-    :,  tributes  which  the  oak  tree  has  in  common  with  trees,  or  w 

j    ,  group  of  organic  objects,  or  with  the  universe  of  objects,  be 

i   j  the  oak  is  destroyed.    Also,  if  that  which  separates  the  oak 

f  class  tree  be  taken  away,  the  oak  is  destroyed.     The  clas: 

I    '  exist  except  through  the  union  of  both  phases  of  this  truth. 

•    ■  and  being  of  the  class  oak  tree.    Again,  to  be  sure  that  this  ] 

|  imagine  before  you  all  apples.    Now,  these  apples  have  attri 

'  man.   Some  of  the  common  attributes  are  peculiar  to  apples  a 

)  others  are  found  in  stones,  in  oranges,  in  birds,  in  man,  in  ev< 

universal.    To  think  away  either  those  that  are  common  am 

■  '■;  those  that  are  common  and  universal,  is  to  destroy  the  thou 

I  The  union  of  the  common,  particular  attributes  with  the  < 

versa!  attributes  constitutes  the  nature  of  apples. 
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fundamental  truth  in  any  clan  of  things  is  the  trull 
and  to  the  larger  class  of  which  they  are  a  part,  plu 
to  them  alone,  and  which  permanently  distinguishe 
is  of  things  to  which  they  belong.     The  first  phase  o 
j  the  connection  of  the  class  with  the  universal  being 
rticular  existence  of  the  class  to  some  particular  end. 
n  is  to  exhibit  the  Content  of  an  idea,  and  since  thi 
ion  of  the  two  relations  of  particular  and  universal,  . 
explicitly  defined  as  the  process  of forming  a  conception  q 
he  particular  nature  of  an  idea.     That  is,  a  definition  i 
ig  a  conception  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  idea  un 
[ence  their  necessity  and  general  use. 
i  in  definition  is  the  mental  process  of  concerning  in  unit 
tniversal  nature  of  an  idea, 
\  will   be  pursued  further. 


THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

Gioisi  F.  Bass.  Supervising  Principal  of  Indianapolis  School*.  1 


WHAT  CAN  THEY  DO? 

uld  be  more  concerned  in  what  his  pupils  can  do  thai 
'  know.  He  should  aim  to  give  them  knowledge  ii 
levelop  their  power  not  only  to  use  the  knowledge  jus 
>  get  more  knowledge.  The  pupil  should  be  prepare* 
activity  " — should  gain  the  power  of  self-direction.  Th< 
t  have  this  object  of  teaching  in  mind,  i.  e. ,  he  shouli 
:ver  in  it  as  he  is  in  the  law  of  gravity.  He  should  b 
unconsciously  as  he  does  the  law  of  gravity.  As  h 
II,  he  leans  forward  to  keep  the  centre  of  gravity  withii 
loes  not  say  so  to  himself,  he  simply  does  so.  He  eat 
,  however.  So  he  should  know  and  obey  the  laws  a 
i  mind. 

ition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  frac 
ley  perform  these  processes  mechanically.    This  is  right 
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These  become  mere  tools  to  use  in  reaching  other  results.  T 
neglect  to  stimulate  the  other  powers  of  mind  while  the  chi 
fecting  themselves  in  these  mechanical  processes. 

Pupils  in  the  third  grade  are  often  better  thinkers  than  t 
they  have  reached  the  fifth  grade  and  have  "  finished  fractu 
era  who  have  constantly  in  mind  that  they  are  teaching  ti 
power  to  do  as  well  as  to  give  knowledge,  will  see  that  t 
kept  thinking.  It  is  necessary  that  they  should  know  how  to 
multiply,  and  divide ;  it  is  just  as  necessary  that  they  kno 
these  things.  Therefore,  problems  that  require  such  thi 
form  a  part  of  each  day's  lesson.  Any  pupil  who  is  old  i 
derstand  fractions  certainly  is  old  enough  to  think  out  the  fc 

John  lost  }i  of  his  kite-string  and  had  75  feet  left  How 
string  at  first? 

Bat  the  teacher  may  say  he  can  not  until  he  is  "  drilled ' 
of  example.  If  drill  means  that  he  is  to  learn  to  do  this  as 
tern  to  "work  that  kind  by,"  the  drill  is  worse  than  nothii 
drill  will  fix  in  the  pupil  the  habit  of  thinking,  it  is  well. 

Ask  the  pupil  what  part  of  the  string  he  had  left  and  he  i 
Yi.  If  he  does  not,  ask  how  many  thirds  might  the  entire 
vided  into.  If  he  knows  what  a  third  means,  he  will  say 
if  two  of  them  are  lost,  how  many  are  left  ?  What  part  is  lei 
problem  to  see  if  you  can  tell  how  many  feet  long  that  thi: 
enty -five  feet."  "Then  how  many  times  that  length  was 
first?"     "Three  times  75  feet,  or  21$  feet." 

Now  follow  this  with  another  just  like  it.  No!  Follow 
that  will  require  him  to  think.  If  he  solves  ten  or  twenty 
he  solves  by  sample  and  does  not  think.  Try  him  on  this: 
of  the  length  of  John's  kite-string.  How  long  is  it?  Hi 
gained  power  enough  to  do  this,  perhaps.  Help  him  a  1 
little  as  possible.  Ask  him  to  see  if  he  can  find  the  lengi 
Let  him  try  awhile.  If  he  fails,  ask  him  how  many  fourths 
75  feet  is,  and  let  him  try  some  more.  Don't  tell  him  to  i 
keep  talking  to  him  or  about  him.  Let  him  think.  He  1 
If  he  is  not  too  tired  give  him  this :  J-j  of  75  feet  is  %  01 
string.  How  long  is  the  string  ?  Perhaps  he  may  get  thi 
he  does  not,  after  a  reasonable  trial,  help  him  some  more.     I 
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nk  these  out  for  himself.  Growth  is  slow 
>  not  discourage  the  pupil. 
ellaneous  work  before  him  all  the  time, 
i  mechanically.  He  may  and  shouldf  lea: 
aechanically.  He  should  not  have  them  ; 
it.  They  should  be  used  to  help  develoi 
d  see  the  sense  back  of  the  rule.  After  th 
:s  so  often  that  they  become  almost  a  "sec 
without  thinking,  but  there  was  a  time  t 
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GRAMMA  X  . 


;ated  of  the  so-called  language  work,  i.  e., 
:udy  of  language.  We  wish  in  this  to  st 
le  principle  Side  of  this  same  form-study, 
ose  that  grammar  has  a  place  justly  in  the 
:  educational  value  in  training  the  pupil  t< 

:  that  grammar  should  not  be  begun  unt 
:  stock  of  facts  from  which  to  draw  his  c 
:d  to  analyze  these  facts  and  overline,  as 
if  language;  the  spelling  of  words,  the  c 
sentences,  the  construction  of  sentences,  a 
ipha  and  whole  compositions.  These  a 
his  subject. 

irst:  Spelling.  The  pupil  should  be  tav 
,  both  in  the  vocabulary  he  speaks  and  in 
is  much  more  extensive  than  the  former, 
uld  form  a  regular  part  of  the  program. 
■te  part,  but  a  regular  part,  i.  e. ,  whenever 
,  whether  in  reading,  arithmetic,  geograp 
part  of  the  time  devoted  daily  to  form  s 
work.     We  do  not  mean  that  there  shoul< 
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sons  daily  in  spelling  and  in  grammar ;  but  that  a  certain  ft 
the  time  daily  should  be  set  apart  in  the  teacher's  mind  e: 
form-study.  In  this  time  all  the  "spelling,"  "language,"  anc 
should  be  taught ;  really  it  is  all  grammar. 

In  the  majority  of  country  schools  time  is  wasted  daily  o 
of  unused  words  that  could  far  more  profitably  be  given 
pared  by  the  teacher.  "More  work  for  the  teacher"?  Y< 
teachers  are  not  more  exempt  from  working  for  a  true  succe 
persons.  Without  raising  the  question  as  to  the  merits  of  o: 
spelling,  since  they  are  of  the  same  value  if  used  rationall 
written  work  as  the  most  time-saving,  and  would  further  a< 
words  be  put  into  sentences.  Who  will  mark  the  papers  ? 
What  else  is  he  there  for  ?  A  little  practice  will  enable  him  t 
papers  of  ten  sentences  each  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes, 
through  each  mis  spelling  and  require  the  word  to  be  cop 
until  learned. 

Rules  for  spelling  should  be  taught  and  drilled  on  until  lei 
is  a  chance  for  oral  work,  as  none  but  perfectly  familiar  woi 
used,  and  long  lists  made  out  so  that  each  pupil  may  spell 
without  too  close  repetitions  of  the  same  word,  say  fifty  wc 
pupils,  or  twenty  words  for  ten  pupils.  Rules  for  spelling  i 
ing  the  plurals  and  the  possessives ,  for  capitals  and  italics ; 
and  apostrophes.  We  would  include  under  this  head,  spelli 
of  the  derivation  of  words,  and  the  values  of  all  ordinary  . 
work  should  begin  in  the  lowest  grade  and  run  through  the  < 
Surely  there  will  be  plenty  of  time,  if  the  time  is  judiciously 

As  to  the  study  of  Etymology :  This  is  the  beginning  of  w 
designated  grammar.  The  pupil  should  begin  in  the  fourth 
to  classify  his  words,  and  to  understand  the  meaning  of  sut  j 
icate,  and  modifier.  We  can  recommend  nothing  more  pra 
work  than  "Hyde's  Practical  Lessons  in  English"  (D.  C.  t 
work  is  fully  outlined  there. 

As  to  the  study  of  Syntax :  This  is  the  most  beneficial  of 
study  work,  since^a  complete  understanding  of  the  thought 
on  an  understanding  of  the  construction  of  the  sentence.  '. 
is,  analyze.  For  convenience  and  to  save  time  we  confess 
"cruel  diagram"  most  efficient     The  pupil  can  express  th 
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■arts  of  the  sentence  rapidly  and  completely  by  its  use.  No  doul 
oot,  animated  sentence  objects  to  being  vivisected,  but  we  woul 
ist  tint  in  some  pupils'  minds  it  is  very  devoid  of  animation  until 
itself  "hung  on  the  hooks."  We  would  suggest  also  that  the  teachi 
io  hobby  in  this  subject.  The  object  is  not  to  teach  diagraming 
d  teach  how  to  find  the  relations  of  the  parts  of  the  sentence.     Th 

should  come  at  the  hour  of  "form  study."  We  would  not  have 
Ltion  or  lesson  every  day,  but  would  have  much  written  tudividu: 
.    What  the  pupil  does  for  himself  is  of  value  to  him.     Surely,  i 

years,  three  lessons  a  week  will  cover  all  the  necessary  ground. 
n!er  the  fourth  division  we  would  include  letter  writing;  notes  i 
ition;  bills,  checks,  receipts;  the  correct  writing  of  compositions 
in,  heading,  piragraphing,  one  side  of  piper,  etc. ;  study  of  feet  i 
y,  etc  This  branch  may  begin  with  the  fourth  reader  work  an 
id  through  the  course.  It  miy  very  properly  occupy  one  or  tw 
5  a  week  at  the  time  of  a  different  set  of  form-work — writing.  Aft 
hird  reader,  the  pupil  should  surely  be  far  enough  along  in  writir. 
tow  the  proper  shapes  of  the  letters,  etc.,  and  should  be  able  to  mal 
vriting  subservient  to  something  else.  Fortunately  our  copy  boa 
jnize  this. 

e  think  we  have  covered  the  field  of  all  "form-study"  of  languag 
en  or  written.  (Pronunciation,  etc.,  belong  to  the  "oral"  readio: 
have  been  touched  on  before.)  If  the  crowded  country  teacher  w 
own  and  divide  his  time  in  somewhat  the  following  manner,  he  w 
his  way  becoming  much  clearer: 

{Reading 75  minutes. 
Arithmetic 75 
G  ography  ,„d  Hnlor,    .    .  ,5 
Sci™<* 55 

FomSwdi«.{°™r;  ;  ;     ;     ;  ;  ;£ 

iris  gives  for  daily  work  340  minutes,  leaving  20  minutes  for  two  1 
».  We  know  it  can  be  done  for  we  have  done  it  Sixty  minutes 
y  during  the  whole  seven  or  eight  years'  course  ought  certainly  to ' 
._l  —  Tj-ajn  (he  pupil  to  write,  to  spell,  to  understand  "grammar 
apositions,  etc.,  correctly,  and  much  else  related  work,  if  tl 
ully  managed. 

to  break  away  from  the  old  ruts  and  plan  our  work  to  o 

We  need  to  learn  what  is  essential  to  knowledge  and  mil 

ft  need,  in  short,  to  put  our  intelligence  into  our  work,  " 
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mix  brains  with  our  paint,"  in  order  that  we  may  do  the 
teaching.  The  question  for  each  and  every  teacher  to  solve 
I  fit  my  teaching  to  this  set  of  pupils?  Solve  that  and  yc 
of  success. 


ED  ITORIAL. 


OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY—RENEWED. 

To  every  subscriber  of  the  Journal  who  will  send  to  the  edi 
scriber  and  f  1.25  (club  rate)  between  now  and  April  1,  1S90,  wil 

P*K  '  "  THE  EVOLUTION  OP  DODD." 

This  "Evolution  of  Dodd"  is  a  story  of  a  boy's  life,  giving 
experiences.  It  is  written  by  an  experienced  teacher  and  illustrate 
of  school  management.  It  is  highly  entertaining,  and  at  the  sa 
of  practical  suggestions  to  teachers.  It  contains  253  pages,  is 
and  neatly  bound  in  paper  cover.  Dr.  E.  C.  Hewett,  author  of 
agogy,  says  of  the  book :  "lam  glad  '  The  Evolution  of  Dodc 
before  the  public.  It  is  an  interesting  story,  and  has  many  valual 
for  teachers  and  parents.  It  presents  some  points  not  often  foui 
pedagogy." 

Now  let  every  subscriber  to  the  Journal  secure  a  new  subscribe 
and  get  this  interesting  and  helpful  book. 

If  necessary  ofler  to  loan  "Dodd  "  to  the  new  subscriber. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  National  Educational  Association  and  Council  of  Educatio; 
to  hold  their  next  Annual  Convention  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  July 
Hod.  James  H.  Canfield,  of  Lawrence.  Kansas,  is  President  of  th 
It  is  expected  that  there  nil!  be  twenty  thousand  teachers  present 
of  the  Union.  The  Western  Railroads  have  already  agreed  tose! 
Paul  and  return  for  one  lowest  first  class  single  rate  for  round  trip 
Southern  Roads  will  make  low  rates,  which  will  be  announced  al 
St.  Paul  has  organized  a  Local  Executive  Committee  and  the  mo: 
rangements  are  being  made  to  give  the  teachers  a  splendid  welcom 
west,  and  to  make  the  meeting  a  great  success.  There  will  be  1 
commodations  at  reasonable  rates.  Local  excursions  are  being 
important  points  of  interest  in  the  Northwest  and  on  the  Pacific 
Hundred  Thousand  copies  of  the  Official  Bulletin  will  be  is: 
It  will  contain  full  particulars  about  program,  entertainment,  ra 
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all  who  send  names  and  addresses  to  S.  Sherin,  Seen 
>mmittee,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

mass  of  matter  usually  incident  to  National  Associatio: 
j  make  an  exhibit  at  the  St.  Paul  meeting  comprising  a 
.  yet  clearly  illustrating  the  course  and  kind  of  work  bf 
sive  schools  of  our  country  along  the  following  lines : 
ly  working  drawings  and  work  done  in  light  and  shad 

3rk  and  Manual  Training. — A  progressive  series  c 
per,  cloth,  clay,  wood,  or  metal. 

'NOMY. 

d  Elementary  Science. — Devices,  apparatus  and  ap 

resentation  and  understanding  of  these  subjects  in  grade 


with  C.  A 


TO  THE  STATE  BOARD  QC/EST/ONS. 

n  publishing  answers  to  the  State  Board  Questions  fo 
ituwers  have  never  been  prepared  by  the  editor  himsel: 
:hing  connected  with  editing  and  publishing  the  Journal 
ork  to  others,  and  the  only  reason  the  name  of  the  pei 
tions  has  not  been  given,  as  have  the  names  of  person 
its,  is  that  during  most  of  the  time  the  subjects  were  di 
ersons  did  the  work. 

are  all  selected  for  their  ability  and  special  fitness,  ih 
ads  their  manuscripts,  and  in  many  instances  does  nc 
appears  in  the  Journal.  This  being  true,  it  frequentl 
3  are  made  and  views  expressed  that  do  not  coincide  wit 
In  fact  it  is  often  the  case  that  articles  are  printec 
i  and  in  the  body  of  the  Journal,  that  simply  express  th 
hout  reference  to  what  the  editor  may  think. 
>os,  of  course  there  is  great  room  for  difference  of  opir 
admits  of  different  answers,  owing  to  the  iniormjtio 
■son  making  answer, — besides  persons  may  often  be  ii 
en,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  make  wrong  answers, 
ns  answered  in  the  December  Journal  contained  seven 
mi  for  differences  of  opinion,  and  one  of  these,  the  4th 
olitical  nature.  The  answer  to  this  has  been  criticise 
a  few  political  newspapers.  Some  have  been  so  unfa 
that  the  Journal  was  attempting  to  teach  politics,  etc. 
ersons  who  took  exceptions  to  the  answer  write  a  friendl 
to  the  errors  in  it,  just  as  they  would  have  done  had  th 
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question  been  in  grammar,  or  geography,  or  arithmetic?  £ 
have  been  gladly  received  and  had  prompt  attention. 

The  editor  wishes  to  say  that  the  idea  of  exerting  political 
answers  to  questions,  never  entered  his  head.  It  just  happ 
who  has  answered  the  History  questions  most  of  the  time  in  ~ 
son  politically  opposed  to  the  editor. 

The  Journal  is  not  political  in  any  degree,  and  regrets  th< 
answer  referred  to,  and  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  pan 
after  omit  answers  to  all  questions  having  a  political  bearing 


SCHOOL  TRUSTEES  WHOSE  TERMS  EXPIRE  IN 
ENGAGE  TEACHERS. 

The  last  General  Assembly  amended  the  law  relative  to  th 
ship  trustees  by  providing  that  the  trustees  to  be  elected  ir 
shall  not  begin  their  duties  until  August  I.  In  many  coun tie 
been  the  custom  to  employ  teachers  at  the  close  of  the  scho< 
school  year.  In  this  manner  the  trustees  are  able  to  secur 
and  retain  them  in  their  schools,  and  such  teachers  are  assu 
ployment  long  before  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  schoo 
these  facts,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  recent 
ney  General  if  the  present  trustees  can  legally  contract  with  t< 
of  the  present  school  term  for  the  school  year  1890-91. 

The  Attorney  General  gave  an  opinion  on  this  question, 
that  each  civil  township  Is  a  distinct  municipal  corporation  ft 
by  the  name  and  style  of  the  civil  township;  by  that  name  i 
be  contracted  with,  and  the  trustee  of  such  civil  township  ii 
of  such  corporation.  Sec.  4438.  R.  S.,  1881.  Such  trustc 
take  charge  of  the  educational  affairs  of  their  respective  towr 
powered  to  "employ  teachers."  Sec.  4444.  R-  S„  1881.  1 
section,  which  authorizes  the  trustees  to  employ  teachers,  th> 
says,  is  general.  It  does  not  limit  or  restrict  the  trustees  in 
this  duty,  but  the  power  to  employ  is  vested  in  the  trustees 
prehensive  terms.  If  it  had  been  the  legislative  intent  that  cc 
ers  should  not  extend  beyond  the  official  term  of  the  trustees, 
that  such  purpose  would  have  been  declared  in  the  stab 

The  absence  of  such  qualifying  or  limiting  words,  he  thin 
and  additional  force  to  the  broad  terms  of  the  statute,  and  ; 
presumption  that  the  legislative  power  fully  realized  that  tc 
.employ  a  teacher  for  a  time  not  beyond  the  trustee's  term  ol 
at  times,  to  great  embarrassments,  and  often  deprive  the  tow 
tunity  to  secure  the  services  of  desirable  teachers.  It  is  tt 
partial,  unwise  or  corrupt  trustee  may  impose  upon  the  pat 
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i  power,  but  they  have  a  sufficient  remedy  against  such  a 
;ot,  R.  S.,  i88i.  The  office  of  trustee  may  become  vacant 
m  the  township,  resignation,  or  removal  from  office  by  the 
It  would  be  a  strange  and  unreasonable  construction  of 
tld  terminate  the  teacher's  contract  with  every  such  lermi- 
s  office.  The  ]»ower  to  employ  teachers  was,  doubtless, 
ide  genera),  and  a  contract  for  the  services  of  a  teacher, 
i  the  trustee's  term  of  office,  must  be  held  valid  if  made  in 
it  fraudulent  collusion.  Again,  the  contract  made  by  the 
t  of  the  corporation,  which  does  not  end  with  the  term  of 
ies  indefinitely. 

t  in  Reubelt  vs.  The  School  Town  of  Noblesville,  106  Ind. 
100I  trustees  of  an  incorporated  town  had  the  power  to  em- 
me  extending  beyond  the  date  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
the  court  construed  Section  4444  R.  S.,  1881,  so  far  as  it 
ustees  of  incorporated  towns,  and  held  that  there  is  nothing 
to  employ  teachers  which,  in  anyway,  limits  the  authority 
:o  be  performed  during  the  existence  of  any  particular  or- 
idy.  The  ruling  principle  m  that  case  governs  the  case 
ident  of  Public  Instruction  presents.  The  Attorney  Gen. 
s  that  a  trustee  now  in  office  may  make  a  contract  with  a 
,  and  without  fraudulent  collusion,  extending  into  the  term 
binding  upon,  his  successor. 

of  opinion,  which  was  printed  in  the  Indianapolis  Journal, 
;s  in  the  decision.  Many  years  ago,  before  the  Supreme 
e  Rubelt  case,  and  when  the  Attorney  General  was  ruling 
f  a  city,  previous  to  its  reorganization  in  June  or  July,  could 
for  the  next  year,  the  Journal,  without  pretending  to  know 
>und  that  "equity"  would  put  the  appointment  of  teachers 
into  the  hands  of  the  "old  board." 

that  the  "old  board"  or  the  "old  trustee"  is  just  as  corn- 
iest as  the  new  one,  the  weight  of  argument  is  in  favor  of 
g  the  appointments.  In  the  first  place  the  old  officer  has 
the  teachers  and  the  conditions  that  the  new  officer  is  not 
ne  time  to  come:  and  in  the  next  place  it  is  simple  justice 
and  teachers  should  know  at  the  close  of  the  school  term, 
are  to  be  retained  for  the  following  year.  It  would  be  an 
imposed  upon  teachers  were  they  required  to  wait  till  after 
owing  whether  or  not  they  were  to  have  places  lor  the  fol- 
jove  decision  is  good  equity  and  ought  to  be  good  law. 


uknal  at  the  time  agreed  upon. 
to  the  editor  of  the  Journal  do  nc 
o  cash  each . 
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In  sending  pay  for  the  Journal  be  sure  and  name  the  agen 
subscribed.  It  is  better  to  inclose  stamps  for  change  than  ail 
unless  well  wrapped,  cuts  the  envelope,  and  is  lost. 

Banner  Counties.— The  following  counties  secured  the 
for  one  hundred  percent  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  as  s 
Journal:  Howard,  Stark,  Brown,  and  Decatur.  It  is  ni 
whether  other  counties  will  get  the  lower  premiums. 

To  each  of  the  above  counties  has  been  sent  thirty-three  first 
books ;  so  each  teacher  in  the  county  gets  double  the  worth  ol 

t.     He  gets  the  full  worth  of  it  in  the  Journal. 

2.  He  gets  the  full  worth  of  it  in  the  opportunity  to  read  e 
three  boooks. 

Every  county  in  the  state  needs  a  teachers'  library. 


QUESTIONS  AND  AN8WEI 


STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  USED  IN  NOV1 


[Tb«cQu«(io... 

Writing  and  Spelling.— The  penmanship  shown  i 


the  n 


e  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  too,  with  reft 
(50),  regularity  of  form  (30),  and  neatness  (ao).  The  hai 
applicant  will  be  considered  iu  itself,  rather  than  with  refer 
models. 

The  orthography  of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  1 
and  1  will  be  deducted  for  each  word  incorrectly  written. 

U.  S.  History.— 1.  In  what  ways  did  the  Missouri  Compn 
provisions  from  the  Wilmot  Proviso? 

2.  What  relation  did  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  bear  to  eac 

3.  Give  the  limits  of  the  United  States  as  determined  by  th 
olution,  and  the  extent  and  history  of  the  annexation  one  of  th. 
tions  since  made  to  our  area. 

4.  Show  three  marked  extensions  that  have  been  made  in  th 
since  the  first  settlements  in  this  country. 

5.  Trace  the  influence  on  legislative  enactments  of  this  cou 
statesman. 

6.  Trace  the  growth  in  religious  toleration  since  the  foui 
colonies. 

7.  State  in  brief  what  you  would  think  appropriate  and  adv 
a  biography  of  Calhoun  or  Sumner. 

8.  What  different  conditions  contributed  most  to  the  gre 
tween  the  Northern  and  Southern  colonies  in  reference  to  publ 
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ice  on  the  civilization  of  this  country  of  two  important 

tages  of  the  Constitution  over  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
(Any  seven.) 

xplain  the  difference  between  number  and  figure.    Upon 

i  fraction  depend? 

ioo|  acres  in  one  farm,  87^  acres  in  another,  and  sold 

had  he  remaining? 

rided  by  %  of  12  will  give  J  for  a  quotient? 

%  of  1  %  ■     Bought  apples  at  $  of  a  cent  each,  and  sold 

hat  was  the  gain  per  cent? 

lorses  for  f  120  each,  on  one  he  gained  15%,  and  on  the 

he  gain  or  lose  on  the  entire  operation,  and  how  much? 

of  a  note  at  90  days,  the  proceeds  of  which  discounted 

000? 

ian  money  at  J  ft   discount;  required  the  discount  and 

:twecn  two  numbers  is  120,  J  of  the  first  equals  s  of  the 

umbers? 

1  feet  by  4j  feet  by  2>£  feet,  and  its  capacity  75  bushels ; 

i  to  contain  450  bu.  if  it  be  28  ft.  long  by  3J4  ft.  wide? 

;t  long  and  30  feet  wide;  what  trill  the  flooring  cost  at 

ig  a  fire-place  6  ft.  by  4  ft,  6  in.,  and  a  stairway  8  ft.  by 

I  i  for  waste? 

v  does  each  of  these  italicized  expressions  modify  ? 
1  walked  rapidly. 

was  fifty 'two  years  old  the  very  day  of  his  death. 
d  and  twenty-three  persons  died  in  the  Black  Hole  of 
Stcause  the  air  was  so  impure. 

tea  said  that  he  who  might  be  better  employed  was  idle, 
led  words  in  the  following:     Half-learned  lessons  slip 
1  icicle  from  the  hand, 
ech  is  each  italicized  word  in  the  following,  and  how  is 

ore  queenly  every  day. 

f  crossed  the  Rubicon,  Pompey  prepared  for  battle. 

ly  else. 

:fore  plucked  ye  not  the  tree  of  life? 

till  breakfast  was  ready. 
ined  bere  yesterday. 
1  her  and  I. 
Think  you  Abel  said  Paul  at  last  that  the  storm  drove 
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8.  What  are  Ibe  classes  of  sentences  on  the  basis  of  mea 
ample  of  each. 

9.  What  is  mode?  Name  the  different  modes  and  give  s 
in  each  mode. 

10.  Name  the  mode  auxiliaries ;  the  tense  auxiliaries. 

Science  of  Education.— [Five  of  these  questions  are  ba 
Circle  work  of  the  current  year.    The  applicant  is  to  answer  . 

1.  What  does  Cotnpayn;  consider  the  object  of  general  ei 

2.  What  are  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  treatise  enti 
Lectures  on  Pedagogy,"  and  what  is  the  scope  of  each? 

3.  Why  is  it  that  only  human  beings  can  be  educated? 

4.  In  what  sense  is  there  a  real  science  of  education? 

5.  What  distinction  is  made  between  education  and  peda 

6.  With  what  other  sciences  is  the  science  of  educatio: 

7.  What  is  meant  by  mental  habit?     How  are  mental  hal 

8.  What  is  the  general  relation  of  the  power  of  attentiot 

9.  On  what  does  the  power  of  attention  depend? 

10.  All  knowledge  is  a  converting  of  the  unknown  into  thi 
this  statement. 

Physiology.— 1.  Describe  the  brain,  and  name  the  men 
it  is  invested. 

2.  Explain  the  digestion  of  starchy  food. 

3.  What  substances  are  normally  excreted  by  the  skin? 

4.  State  some  of  the  effects  of  breathing  impure  air. 

5.  What  are  the  uses  of  perspiration? 

6.  Why  should  certain  kinds  of  food  be  cooked? 

7.  Name  two  evil  effects  of  tight  lacing. 

8.  By  what  means  are  the  nutritious  portions  of  the  food 
ried  into  the  circulation? 

9.  Describe  and  explain  fully  the  structure  of  a  muscle. 
10.     What  is  the  effect  of  active  exercise  immediately  befi 

Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

Geography. — 1.  To  what  European  ports  do  passenger  5 
from  New  York?  What  is  the  usual  length  (in  time)  of  the 
to  Europe? 

2.  Name  in  order  the  largest  five  cities  of  the  United  Sta 

3.  Name  the  capitals  of  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Chili,  Japs 

4.  What  is  the  difference  of  time  between  Indianapolis 
and  London?    What  causes  difference  in  time? 

6.  What  is  a  glacier? 

7.  What  is  a  geyser?     What  causes  its  eruptions? 
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I  sat  one  evening,  watching 

A  little  golden  head 
That  was  nodding  over  a  picture  book; 

And  after  a  while  I  said; 
'  Come,  darling,  you  are  sleepy ; 

Don't  you  want  to  go  to  bed?  " 
'  No,"  said  she,  "  I  am  not  sleepy. 

But  I'  can  not  hold  up  my  head.    . 
Just  now  it  feels  so  heavy, 

There  isn't  any  use ; 
Do  let  me  lay  it  down  to  rest 

On  this  picture  of  Mother  Goose! 
1  will  not  shut  my  eyes  at  all. 
And  so  you  need  not  fear; 
I'll  keep  them  open  all  the  while 
To  set  this  picture  here." 
juestions  such  as  you  would  give  a  pupil  in  order  to  bring  ov 
:  above  selection.  10  points,  five  each. 

:ctioo  to  be  marked  by  the  superintendents.  50 


SSVERS  TO   PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 

rge  space  given  to  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Association, 
.estions  are  omitted  this  month.    We  make  room  for  the  fol~ 

-The  answer  to  the  4th  history  question  in  the  Dec.  issue  of 
dentiy  answered  by  a  Republican,  but  whether  true  in  state - 
nswer  does  not  fit  the  question.  The  question  is, '  What  po  . 
e  in  existence  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's  first  election?  Wha 
? '  The  answer  talks  about  the  war  and  what  happened  du 
)  there  was  no  war  at  the  date  referred  to. 
r  would  be:  There  were  three  political  parties  at  this  time. 
>nal  Union  party,  with  John  Bell  as  its  presidential  candidate. 
ion  of  the  American  o r. K no W' Nothing  party,  but  bad  at  this 
most  of  the  states,  the  know-nothing  feature,  but  held  to  the 
of  naturalization  and  immigration.     It  was  non-comraital  on 

■a tic  party,  which  was  divided  on  the  question  of  slavery  in  the 
branches  believed  in  letting  slavery  alone  in  the  states  where 

clieved  in  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  both  advocated  the  ac- 
The  Southern  branch,  led  by  John  C.  Breckinridge,  took 

1  citizen  of  a  slave  state  could  take  his  slaves  into  any  other 

ind  hold  them  white  there,  and  could  permanently  reside  in  a 
them.    The  Northern  branch,  headed  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
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advocated  "squattcrsowreignty  "  ;  i.e.,  that  the  citizens  o 
decide  the  slavery  question  for  themselves,  and  that  Cong 
fere  one  way  or  the  other. 

3.  The  Republican  party,  headed  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  in 
the  creature  of  state  law,  and  could  not  exist  out  of  its  own : 
condition  of  the  territory  of  the  U.  5.  is  freedom,  and  dei 
gress,  or  a  territorial  legislature,  or  an  individual  to  eatabl 

Outside  the  slavery  question  there  was  no  radical  differei 
ocratic  and  Republican  parties.  The  split  in  the  Demot 
election  of  Lincoln  possible." 


QUERY  AND  ANSWER  DEPA 


QTJEBIEB- 

239.  A  merchant  sold  20  stoves  for  J180.  He  receiv 
size,  %'i  for  the  middle-size,  $6  for  the  smallest  size.  Ho* 
size  did  be  sell?     (Ind.  Comp.  Arith.,  p.  284.) 

240.  A  gentleman  in  St.  Louis  obtained  letters  of  cr 
Co.  In  Paris  be  drew  1500  francs,  and  in  London  .£100: 
if  exchange  in  Paris  was  }&%  premium,  in  London  1%, 
ft. 10?  A  franc  being  equal  to  19.3.*  and  a  pound  $4.87. 
page  245. 

241.  Sold  sugar  at  1%  ft  commission,  and  after  deduct 
invested  the  remainder  in  flour  at  1 J  3  commission.  What 
gar,  if  I  bought  flour  to  tbe  amount  of  $16/5?    (Ind.  Cor 

242.  A  debt  of  (900  is  to  be  paid  in  three  equal  annual 
6ft.    What  are  the  payments?  J. 

243.  Liberty  belonged  to  them  as  men.    Parse  as  and 

244.  On  page  11,  January  Journal,  is  the  statement 
have  no  case  at  all.11  Are  all  our  grammatical  authors 
Brown  a  "  grammatical  grind  "  ?  Will  the  author  of  the  a 
reply? 

A.  IN"  S  "W  IHJ 12  S . 

232.  Clark's  Spheroid  for  1878  gives  dimensions  of  the 
miles;  b  =  3950.738  miles.  Then  the  volume  =  i  *  a*  1 
a  sphere  its  volume  would  be  J  *  r3,  and  if  the  average  de 
same  these  two  expressions  would  be  equal.  .  .  r  =  tf 
and  the  diameter  =  7918.212  mi. 

Elmer  E.  Carter,  Elwood,  Ind.,  gets  7912  mi. 

233.  Supposing  the  axis  of  the  sun  to  be  perpendicul 


tic,  the  synodic  time  of  the  spot  will  be  29  days,  ill  which  time  the  earth 
;one  rYA  of  »  revolution.  Hence  in  29  days  die  spot  has  performed  iiVnV 
utions,  and  it  win  complete  a  revolution  in  26.8  days  nearly.  En, 

4.  No  answer  received. 

5.  By  the  death,  resignation  or  expulsion  of  both  its  senators,  and  by  the 
re  of  a  slate  to  elect  or  appoint  their  successors.  C. 

6.  The  areas  exchanged  by  A  and  B  are  similar  right-angled  triangles: 
given  by  A  is  twice  that  given  by  B.  Then  a'  =  2  b',  and  a  +  b  =  23 
.  -  .  b  =  9.5269  rd.,  if  a  and  b  are  the  distances  of  the  boundary  line  from 

tides  of  the  rectangle.  Thos.  Hallett. 

7.  A  compound  sentence  is  a  sentence  which  consists  of  two  or  more 
te  ones,  either  expressly  or  tacitly  connected.  Goold  Brown, 

8.  Very  readily  we  have :  r,,  2  +  1  —  10,  if  r  =  radius  of  required  circle, 
r  =  10  (v  2  —  1)  =  4.1421356.  Edgar  White. 
7.     Completing  the  cone  and  considering  the  added  part  as  additional  water 
--*•*-  —  iius  of  the  required  ball  to  be  3.1  inches,  thus:   The  radius  of  the 

s  easily  found  to  be  3.6  inches.    Then  we  have  the  proportion.  The 

is  the  inscribed  ball  :  the  water  i  1  (3.6)'  :  (Ans.)3. 

=  3.1  very  nearly.  Ed. 

CBEDITB. 
rock,  222,  25,  29,  31 ;  Elmer  E.  Carter,  232,  36,  37,  38;  Jacob  M. 
5;  Thomas  Hallett,  236,  38;  J.  B.  Shaw,  Jr.,  232,  33,  36,  38; 
236.  238. 

a  few  crisp  new  queries  for  next  month.     Send  in  the  difficulties 
with  in  the  school-room. 


MISCELLANY. 

Co.  held  a  big  joint-institute  January  25.     It  paid. 
>.  Teachers'  Association  will  meet  at  Columbia  City  the  first 
.  I  think. 

o. — The  Frankfort  Crescent  sustains  an  excellent  "educational 
well  repays  teachers  to  read  such  columns. 

diversity  celebrated  its  seventieth  anniversary  as  foundation  day. 
address  of  the  occasion  was  by  D.  D.  Banta,  an  early  graduate. 
City  has  a  fine  new  school  building,  containing  all  the  modern 
The  citizens  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  it.     W.  C.  Palmer  is 
;  spirit. 

.  Teacheks'  Association  will  convene  in  Aurora,  March  26,  27, 
program  will  be  given  next  month.  Aurora  will  try  to  makeevery 
comes,  and  the  attendance  should  be  large. 
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Lakb  Co.  held  its  Institute  New  Year's  week,  with  Gee 
instructor.  This  county  contains  more  than  ordinary  lot; 
Cooper  wisely  uses  it.  Mr.  Bass  makes  a  flattering  repo: 
and  teachers. 

Daviess  Co.— The  "Holiday  Announcement  to  Teachi 
Wadsnorth,  contains  as  much  good  suggestion  and  good  se 
of  the  kind  we  have  seen.  He  speaks  in  commendable 
work  in  the  county. 

The  Indianapolis  Business  University,  located  in  tl 
just  issued  a  very  attractive  "red  line"  annual  catalogue. 
ual  is  issued  in  such  expensive  style.  It  indicates  the  pros 
Sent  free  on  application  to  E.  J.  Heeb,  manager. 

Huntington  Co.— Supt.  Kline  has  issued  a  circular  gi 
figures  "  of  the  attendance  in  his  county.  He  gives  the  na 
ers,  with  the  enrollment  and  the  enumeration  of  children  in 
footing  up  shows  a  little  more  than  67  percent  of  the  childri 

Whitley  Co. — The  County  Institute  was  held  Christm 
Boone  and  W.  H.  Mace  as  instructors.  It  is  needless  to  ; 
work  was  done,  and  that  it  was  highly  appreciated.  Supt. 
most  indefatigable  workers  in  the  state  and  never  does  thin 

Stark  Co.— The  following,  from  Co.  Supt.  W.  B.  Sincls 
cheerful  word :  "  Dear  Sir :  Accept  thanks  for  our  books 
generously  presented,  (premium  for  100  percent  of  teach 
We  have  now  a  library  of  100  volumes  to  start  on. 

We  had  an  Association  Dec.  20-21.  All  teachers  presec 
were  prevented  by  sickness.  AH  of  our  teachers  are  taV 
work  and  are  moving  on  vigorously  in  the  line  of  successful 

La  Porte  Co.  Teachers'  Association  was  held  January  1 
Subjects  for  discussion:  "County  Fair  Exhibits'-;  "Tr 
Psychology  in  the  Process  of  Teaching";  and  "Study.' 
excellent.  Supt.  Galbreath  is  rapidly  bringing  the  schools 
the  highest  standard. 

The  manual  for  this  county  shows  system  and  thought  ■ 
O.  L.  Galbreth.  The  excellent  sectional  and  township  ma 
tion.  This  county  provides  for  a  post-graduate  course  of  1 
after  a  person  has  taken  the  regular  course  laid  out  for  the 
pits  can  continue  two  years  longer  and  prepare  at  home,  to 
of  the  high  school  course.  If  any  other  county  has  taken  t 
has  not  heard  of  it. 

The  N.  Ind.  Suits.  Club  held  its  second  meeting  in  G( 
Several  important  topics  were  considered.  J.  C.  Black  set 
the  Journal  can  only  make  room  for  the  following:  "In  ci 
'State  School  Book  Legislation,'  it  was  decided  not  to  c 
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or  books,  but  the  principle  involved  in  state  uniformity  and  free  text-books 

r.  superintendents  were  a  unit  in  the  opinion  that  state  uniformity,  in  th 

sc  that  the  same  bocks  must  be  used  in  all  the  schools  of  the  state,  is  detr: 

otal  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools,  because  the  conditions  of  the  school 

not,  and  from  the  nature  of  our  school  system  can  not  be  the  same.     Afte 

isiderable  discussion  of  the  free  text-book  question,  the  superintendent 

ched  the  conclusion  that  school  officers  should  be  given  the  power  to  put 

ise  the  books  and  loan  them  to  the  children.     Such  a  system  would  secure 

effect,  uniformity,  because  a  child  in  moving  from  one  school  corporation  t 

rould  not  have  to  purchase  a  new  supply  of  books.     It  would  at  th 

give  each  corporation  the  power  to  purchase  those  books  which  i 

lent  of  its  officers  are  best  suited  to  the  existing  conditions  of  it 

or  Teachers.— A  paper  of  30  pages,  by  William  J.  Rolfe.  A  cop 
uable  pamphlet  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  on  application.  It  i 
interest  to  teachers  of  English  literature.  Address  W.  J.  Button,  25 
Lve.,  Chicago,  III. 

diana  Normal.  College,  at  Covington,  reports  good  work  and  rapi 
W.  R.  Humphrey  is  principal. 


PERSONAL. 

ierry  still  holds  the  reins  at  South  Wabash. 

mith  is  in  charge  of  the  schools  at  Hobart,  and  the  schools  are  gla 

lirsch,  former  Supt.  of  the  Franklin  schools,  is  principal  of  an  acac 

oore  still  continues  in  charge  of  the  schools  at  Monticello.     Hi 

'  indicates  thoughtful,  logical  work. 

'arpenter,  a  graduate  of  the  State  University,  is  the  new  Supt.  of  th 

Bloomington,  in  place  of  Miss  Margaret  McCalla,  resigned. 
.  S.  Jordan  and  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  of  the  State  University,  propos 
>arty  on  a  European  trip  next  summer.     Write  for  particulars, 
ay,  ten  years  Prin.  of  the  Pennville  schools,  is  serving  his  first  ye; 
al  at  McCordsville.     He  will  open  a  Normal  in  connection  with  hi 
irch  28. 

Dolan,  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Mishawaka,  has  been  electe 
ident  of  the  Ligonier  schools,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  deat 
M  Blunt. 

Hailman,  judging  from  various  reports,  did  excellent  work  for  th 
setts  State  Teachers'  Institute  during  the  holiday  week,  and  his  effor 
ly  appreciated. 
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£.  E.  Higbec,  D.  D.,  I.L.  D.,  for  nearly  nine  jean  Supt.  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  recently  died  suddenly  of  paralysis.  He  was  one  of  tl 
educators  of  the  country. 

G.  W.  A.  Luckey  is  still  principal  of  the  schools  at  Ontario,  Calif 
the  local  press  speaks  in  high  terms  of  his  success.  Mr.  Luckey  ami 
wife  have  many  Hoosier  friends  who  remember  them  kindly. 

Gilbert  L.  Pinkham,  formerly  a  leading  teacher  of  Marion  county, 
for  several  years  past  Prof,  of  English  Literature  in  the  Iowa  State  I 
is  the  first  State  Superintendent  of  South  Dakota.  He  still  has  a 
Indiana  friends. 

Hiram  Hadley,  well  and  favorably  known  in  Indiana,  is  the  first  Pi 
the  new  Agricultural  College  established  at  Las  Cruces,  New  Mei 
Journal  extends  to  Mr.  Hadley  hearty  congratulations,  and  has  great  ■ 
in  his  ability  to  make  the  college  a  success. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Nicholson,  principal  of  the  Indianapolis  Training  ! 
quires  her  pupils  to  construct  relief  maps,  that  they  may  know  just  ho 
the  same.  Some  of  this  work  done  by  pupils  is  superior  to  anything  < 
the  editor  has  ever  seen  in  any  of  the  national  exhibits. 

W.  H.  Caulkins,  as  announced  last  month,  has  received  a  govet 
pointment.  In  a  letter  stating  that  he  will  soon  resign  the  office  o 
tendent  of  Tippecanoe  county,  he  says :  "  I  have  devoted  twenty-e 
of  the  best  part  of  my  life  to  the  public  school  work.  I  have  enjoyec 
and  I  leave  it  with  great  reluctance,  but  I  am  forced  to  the  realization 
that  I  am  just  twenty-eight  years  behind  in  the  struggle  for  the  whe 
necessary  to  keep  the  "wolf  from  the  door"  in  my  old  age.  I  hope 
permitted  to  remain  a  member  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  s 
live.  And  the  dear  old  Indiana  School  Journal!  For  twenty  ye 
have  not  missed  a  number!     Continue  to  send  it.    We  can't  keep  \ 

Mr.  Caulkins  was  appointed  County  Superintendent  August  I,  187 
been  appointed  eight  times  since  then,  making  nine  terms  in  success] 
all  that  time  but  one  vote  has  been  cast  against  him.  There  are  1 
always  divided  politically.  On  Christmas  1880  he  received  an  elegi 
gold  watch  as  a  present  from  all  the  teachers  of  the  county,  which 
prizes  above  all  things  except  bis  wife  and  babies. 

J.  C.  Black,  Supt.  at  Michigan  City,  has  just  passed  through  an 
■experience  at  Logansport,  his  late  home.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Black  * 
superintendent  at  Logansport  in  June,  while  his  predecessor's  time  < 
pire  till  the  following  September.  Mr.  Black  entered  upon  his  dutii 
and  later  claimed  pay  for  his  summer's  work.  The  board  paid  a  part  1 
the  remainder.  Last  June,  when  Mr.  Black  was  leaving  Logansport, 
o  pay  to  the  board  certain  monies  collected  by  him  as  tuition  from  nc 
.pupils,  until  this  claim  was  settled  in  full.  The  present  board  claii 
had  not  incurred  the  obligation  and  would  not  pay  it. 
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Mr.  Black  moved  he  left  the  tuition  money  in  a  Logansport  ' 
me  member  of  the  board  went  before  the  grand  jury,  and  giving  < 
le  facta,  secured  an  indictment  against  Mr.  B.  for  embezzlement.  1 
came  on  the  ladictment,  it  took  the  jury  lets  than  live  minutes  to  i 
;  of  "mot guilty." 

the  indictment  was  secured  one  local  paper  out  of  four  stated  s 
'..  Black  had  been  indicted  for  embezzlement,  without  giving  both 
ise.  The  paper  containing  this  wickedly  unfair  statement  was  m 
t  to  prominent  educators  over  the  state.  The  Journal  received 
le  trial  was  over  and  the  fact  published  that  Mr.  Black  had  been  fa 
uitted,  the  execrable  traducer  of  character  that  mailed  the  first  p 
mark  and  send  out  other  papers  to  correct  as  far  as  possible  the 
g  statement. 

ournal  has  no  opinion  to  express  as  to  Mr.  Black's  claim.  T 
private  matter  between  him  and  the  board,  bat  the  attempt  to  bl 
acter  of  an  honorable  man  simply  because  of  difference  of  opinion 
ce  of  a  little  money  claim,  is  simply  hellish. 
iperintendent  in  the  state  sustains  a  higher  moral  character  than 
.  Black. 


BOOK    TABLE. 

Dumb  Animals  should  be  in  every  family.  For  sample  copy  ae 
Angell,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mew  England  Magazine  (Boston)  for  January  is  full  to  overfli 
cles  of  unusual  interest. 

iftisicAL  Telephone  is  the  name  of  a  little  paper  printed  at  Will 
i.,  by  S.  C.  Hanson,  author  and  publisher  of  "  Merry  Melodies." 
"entury,  published  in  New  York,  is  the  great  literary  magazine  o 
It  has  an  excellent  corps  of  contributors,  and  leads  all  others  in 
ation. 

)L  and  Home,  of  St.  Louis,  is  a  paper  intended  for  pupils,  tea 
:nts,  and  is  an  excellent  paper  of  its  class.  It  contains  somethil 
nnber  of  the  family. 

ndiana  Farmer,  published  at  Indianapolis  at  %\  a  year,  is  a  val 
r  farmers  and  others  interested  in  farming.  Farming  is  growing 
ie  learned  professions. 

Ladies1  Home  Journal,  published  at  Philadelphia  at  % i.oo  a  ye 
;  name  indicates,  and  is  a  good  magazine  to  have  in  the  home. 

our  table  is  a  very  attractive  one. 

\  Claus  is  a  new  weekly  paper  for  boys  and  girls,  published  in  I 
at  $ 2  oo  a  year.  It  is  bright  and  cheerful  and  will  carry  joy  wht 
It  ought  to  be  in  a  thousand  Indiana  homes. 

er  43  of  Riverside  Literature  Series  contains  -'Ulysses  Amon 
ins,"  from  Bryant's  translation  of  Homer's  Odyssey.  This  exc 
published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 
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Harper's  Advanced  Arithmetic:  By  John  H.  French,  Ni 
Harper  6V  Bros.  W.  J.  Button,  Chicago,  Witter*  Agent. 
The  author  of  the  above  many  years  ago  marked  a  new  departure  it 
arithmetic,  when  his  series  of  arithmetics  was  first  published.  Lat 
pared  "  Harper's  Graded  Arithmetics,"  a  series  of  much  merit.  His 
perhaps  his  best  work,  is  the  above,  which  was  completed  only  a  s 
prior  to  his  death.     It  embodies  the  experience  of  a  long  life  of  clost 


It  i 


:  scholarly  and  complete,  embracing  the  whole 


1  h 


Elements  o 

The  above 

high  'schools,  ; 


f  Composition  and  Rhetoric:     By  Virginia  Waddy. 
Van  Ant'u/erp,  Bragg  Sf  Co. 

e  of  the  best  books  of  its  class  that  has  come  to  our 
e,  sufficiently  elementary  to  be  used  in  the  lower 
is  comprehensive  enough  to  include  all  the  teaching 
c.     It  is  copiously  supplied  with  exercises  in  both  criticism 
The  subject  treated  is  one  of  growing  interest,  and  the  bo 
be  seen  by  every  interested  teacher. 

The  Art  of  Conversation,  and  Treatises  on  other  Subjects :     By  I 

Monroe.     New  York  and  Chicago:    A.  S.  Barnes  &*  Co.     Cyr 

Indianapolis,  Agent  for  Indiana. 

This  book  treats  a  variety  of  subjects,  not  learnedly,  but  in  a  suggi 

that  will  be  helpful  to  students  and  young  teachers.    Among  the  subjet 

are  Essay  Writing.  Subjects  for  Essays,  Development  of  Character,  C 

ercises.  Chapel  Talk.  How,  what,  and  when  to  Read ;  The  Right  use 

Conversation,  The  Voice,  Subject-matter,  Suggestions,  etc. 

To  the  Lions  :  By  Alfred  Church,  A.  M.  Boston  :  G.  P.  Putnam 
This  is  a  story  of  the  early  Christians.  The  church  described  is  t 
at  Nice*.  In  a  simple  but  attractive  manner,  the  author  has  depicted 
secutions  to  which  the  early  Nicene  Christians  were  subjected  from  th< 
populace  as  well  as  from  the  tyranny  of  a  pagan  government.  This  pt 
embraces  the  most  cruel  torture,  even  to  the  righting  with  wild  bea 
amphitheatre  at  Ephesus.  While  the  author  makes  the  tale  of  suf 
Christ's  sake  very  real,  he  also  makes  the  wonderful  endurance  that  t 
Christ  inspires  equally  real  and  strangely  beautiful. 

Memory — What  it  is  and  how  to  improve  it  :  By  David  Kay,  F 
A'ew  York:  D.  Appleton  £r-  Co. 
This  book  belongs  to  the  International  Education  Series,  edited  by  : 
Harris.  The  author  starts  with  the  generally  conceded  principle  tha 
is  the  faculty  of  the  mind  that  is  most  dependent  upon  physical  c< 
Therefore,  in  his  discussion  of  what  memory  is  he  treats  at  some  li 
entire  nervous  system,  showing  how  the  nerves  communicate  bet 
senses  and  the  brain.  He  says  memory  is  not  simply  an  intellects 
having  its  seat  in  the  brain,  but  is  in  a  great  measure  a  sense  faculty 
the  senses,  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  body, 
requisite  to  a  good  memory,  the  writer  says  is  sound  physical  healt 
the  functions  of  the  body  going  on  easily  and  naturally.  Various  aic 
proving  and  strengthening  the  memory  are  given,  which  are  worthy  t 
consideration  of  every  one. 
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BUSINESS   NOTICES-. 


Ioabds  contemplating  changes  can  learn  the  address  of  the  best 
I  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  addressing  Orvtlle 
lager  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association,  170  State  street, 
'e  can  assure  all  who  write  of  confidential  and  honorable  treatment. 


EN  desiring  profitable  employment  during  the  coming  vacation,  or 
-manent  engagement,  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  correspond  with 
an  Collecting  and  Reporting  Association,  B.  A.  Bullock,  Manager, 
Washington  St,,  Indianapolis,  lad.  2-21 

rintendent  or  teacher  desiring  pleasant  and  profitable  employment 

11  to  investigate  Smith's  American  Manikin,  for  schools  and  phy- 

lounced  the  best  by  every  educator  and  physician  to  whom  it  has 

Address,         Wright  Purusaing  Hudse,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

IT  to  Teachers.— The  old  reliable  Koerner  Business  College  will 
tal  School  of  Penmanship  this  Spring  and  Summer  for  the  special 
achers  A  Penman  of  national  reputation  has  been  engaged,  which 
he  highest  order  of  instruction.  The  student  will  in  a  comparatively 
m  fitted  for  a  profitable  occupation,  for  which  there  U  a  very  great 
>o  not  fail  to  write  for  particulars.  Address  C.  C.  Koerner,  Presi- 
lapolis,  Indiana.  2-? 

y  ok  The  Lake,  complete,  with  notes,  is  running  in  the  Standard 
department  of  The  Week's  Current.  It  began  January  1.  and 
iplete  in  March,  to  make  way  for  Macbeth.  Twenty  copies  of  the 
one  name,  will  be  sent  from  Jan.  1,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
dy  zocts.  per  copy;  Ten  copies  for  25  cts.  per  copy.  A  rare  chance 
iem  for  supplementary  reading,  to  say  nothing  of  the  news  presented. 
e  Week's  Current,  Oak  Park  (Chicago),  III.  2  it 

ti.  Wabash  and  Michigan  Railway—  The  Elkhart  Line.—Tbret 
-ains  Daily  (except  Sunday),  between  Indianapolis  and  Bsnton 
irect  connection  at  Benton  Harbor  for  Grand  Rapids,  Muskegon, 
ligan  points,  and  for  Chicago  via  the  Detroit  &  Cleveland  and  Gra- 
:od  boat  lines.  About  May  20th  we  will  put  on  a  line  of  new  Com- 
:eping  and  Chair  Cars  on  night  trains  between  Indianapolis  and 
ds;  also  a  line  of  Chair  Cars  on  day  trains.  For  time  of  trains,  rates. 
I  ticket  agent,  or  J.  B.  Harter,  General  Agent, 

cklev,  G.  P.  &  T.  A..      Spencer  House,  opposite  Union  Depot, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  I-tf  Indianapolis,  lnd. 

CATARRH— Catarrhal   Deafness,   Hay  Fever. 
iTiEiTXHKT.  — SufTan  »r«  «W  gencnllj  ■•afe  th»i  Iheaa  d <■*■•»  »r»  contiuiuiu 
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TEACHERS  WANTED. 

We  want  teachers  for  the  hundreds  of  good  positions  now  coming  in  for  the 
Fall  term.  i.  We  hare  placed  nearly  2,000  (two  thousand)  teachers  since  we 
began  work.  2.  On  application  we  send  you  a  list  of  part  of  these,  and  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  our  claims  are  as  we  represent  them.  3.  We  also  send  hun- 
dreds of  testimonials  to  our  work  which  have  been  written  in  the  year  1890, 
and  many  from  teachers  of  your  personal  acquaintance.  4.  We  place  more 
teachers  in  states  west  of  New  York  than  all  other  agencies  together.  There  is 
no  other  agency  that  has  ever  made  the  claim  that  it  has  placed  one  teacher  to 
our  fifty  in  states  west  of  New  York,  and  we  by  actual  giving  of  the  places  filled 
prove  our  claim.     Some  of  the 

HUNDREDS  OF  LETTERS  RECENTLY  RECEIVED. 

From  Dio  McLaren,  M.  S.  B.  B.,  Prof.  Nat.  Hist.  Maryland  AgH  College. 

While  a  graduate  student  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  I  was  elected  teacher 
of  Biology  in  the  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  High  School  through  the  information  and 
help  of  Mr.  O.  Brewer.  1  commend  his  services  to  any  teacher  wishing  to  hear 
of  vacancies. — Jan.  6,  1890. 

From  Fandira  Crocker,  Teacher  of  English,  Winona  H.S.,  Winona,  Minn. 

My  relations  with  the  Association  have  been  the  pleasantest  possible,  and 
through  its  means  I  have  obtained  an  excellent  and  agreeable  situation. — Jan- 
uary 6,  1890. 

From  Mary  M.  Rose,  College  of  Teachers  of  Univ.  Place,  N.  Y.  City. 

My  own  experience  as  a  member  of  your  Association  makes  it  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  recommend  you  to  others. — Jan.  6,  1890. 

From  Mary  S.  Kingsley,  Preceptress  State  Normal  School  Mansfield,  Pa. 

My  present  position  was  secured  to  me  through  the  Teachers1  Co-operative 
Association.  No  teacher  need  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  its  privileges. — Jan- 
uary 10,  1890. 

.From  S.  A.  Lewellen,  Principal  of  Schools  of  Waitsburg,  Wash. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Teachers1  Co-operative  Association  for  the  most  fortu- 
nate step  in  my  career  as  a  teacher. — Jan.  6,  1890. 

From  F.  A.  Caldwell,  Prin.  of  Belle  view  Coll.,  Belleview,  Marion  Co.,  Fla. 

As  a  teacher,  I  can  speak  personally  of  its  advantages,  and  shall  certainly 
apply  to  it  for  any  teachers  needed  in  our  own  College. 

From  M.  Adelaide  Holton,  Prin.  Training Dept .  State  Nor.,  Madison,  S.  Da. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  Brewer  Agency. 
I  joined  this  agency  stating  clearly  my  line  of  work  and  sending  copies  of  testi- 
monials. By  return  mail  1  received  notice  of  four  Normal  School  vacancies.  I 
sent  application  and  was  immediately  appointed  here,  where  I  now  receive  one 
thousand  dollars  salary. 

I  consider  it  of  great  advantage  to  any  good  teacher  to  be  a  member  of  this 
agency. — Jan.  3,  1890. 

From  E.  E.  Blanch ard,  Supt.  City  Schools,  Rock  Rapids,  la. 

From  actual  experience  I  can  testify  of  the  reliability  and  promptness  of  the 
Teachers1  Co-operative  Association.  Any  recommendation  coming  from  that 
source  is  good  with  us. — January,  1890. 

From  D.  Kaercher,  Prof,  of  Language,  Milton  Academy,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Teachers1  Co-operative  Association  I  received  a 
good  position.  I  also  received  favorable  replies  from  two  other  fine  places.  In 
my  case  the  Association  did  even  more  than  I  had  anticipated. — Jan.  1,  1890. 

From  Geo.  S.  Fisher,  Supt.  Schools,  Deadwood,  S.  Dak. 

For  the  last  ten  ytars  1  have  been  a  -:  ember  of  some  teachers1  agency.     For 
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ie  last  three  years  a  member  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association,  under 
le  management  of  Mr.  Orville  Brewer,  70  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Hi.  I  do 
ot  hesitate  to  say  that  Mr.  Brewer's  Agency  has  rendered  roe  greater  service 
tan  any  agency  to  which  I  have  belonged.  Mr.  Brewer  renders  the  teacher 
nt  kind  of  assistance  for  which  commission  on  salary  is  inadequate  remunera- 
on. — January  1,  1890. 
rom  A.  H.  Knapp,  Prin.  Florida  Academy,  Florida,  A".  Y. 

Last  year  I  registered  with  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association  and  as  a 
rsult  of  its  untiring  energy  and  faithful  efforts  1  was  elected  to  the  position  1 
ow  occupy  — Jan.  6,  1890. 
rom  F.  S.  Ro-setkr,  Supt.  City  Schools,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association  for  several' 
ears  and  expect  to  continue  my  membership.     I  have  always  found  the  Asso- 
iation  to  be  energetic,  wide-awake,  thoroughly  reliable,  and  decidedly  efficient, 
know  of  none  better. — Jan.  I,  [890. 
.  P.  CuShing,  Vice-Prin.  Hotyoke  High  School,  Holyokc,  Mass. 

Your  agency  has  opened  for  me  a  road  to  rapid  advancement.    You  gave  me 
lore  satisfaction  in  a  month  than  other  agencies  offered  in  seven  years. — Jan- 
ary  7,  1890. 
:dw.  P.  Anderson,  Prof.  Eng.  Lit.  and  Afod  Lang.,  Ag~l  College,  Mich. 

I  believe  that  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association  is  capable  of  giving 
aluabte  assistance  to  worthy  men.  Retiring  scholars,  busy  with  their  books  or 
pecialties.  have  neither  time  nor  money  to  spend  in  travelling  about  the  coun- 
7  to  find  the  places  best  suited  to  them.  The  Association  places  at  their  ser- 
ice  eyes  and  ears  that  are  almost  omnipresent,  instead  of  the  limited  field  of 
bservation  that  can  be  inspected  for  places  by  themselves  and  their  busy  friends. 
'The  world  is  all  before  them,  where  to  choose."  I  can  speak  from  experience 
ad  am  glad  gratefully  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  been  directed  to  more  sutt- 
ble  places,  and  that  my  salary  has  been  more  rapidly  increased  since  my  coll- 
ection with  the  Association  than  before- — Dec  25,  '89. 
).  Dennis,  Prin.  Park  Academy,  Park  City,  Ulan. 

Through  your  influence  I  secured  my  present  position,  which  is  a  very  pleas- 
nt  and  profitable  one.     Many  of  my  friends  have  received  positions  through 
our  agency,  and  they  one  and  all  speak  of  you  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 
-January  3,  1890. 
i.  H.  Kbves,  Prin.  Public  Schools,  Stonington,  Conn. 

1  have  found  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association  of  Chicago  very  active 
n  the  work  of  helping  teachers  to  better  positions ;  it  has  the  western  energy, 
iush,  and  activity  that  will  secure  a  good  position  for  a  teacher,  if  it  lies  within 
be  power  of  any  agency.— Jan  8,  1890. 
.  S.  Cornwell,  Prin.  High  School,  Parkersburg,  W.  Fa. 

I  regard  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association  as  second  to  no  Teachers' 
Jureau  in  the  country.  About  the  time  I  registered  with  you  I  also  registered 
*itb  two  other  prominent  Bureaus.  I  have  been  elected  to  two  positions  through 
he  Association  before  getting  even  a  notice  of  a  vacancy  from  the  other  two. 
—January  If,  1890. 
L.  B.  Wilson,  Teacher  Mathematics,  High  School,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Teachers'  Co  operative  Association  has  no  nonsense  about  it.  Honest 
nirpose,  Yankee  foresight,  and  business  push  have  characterized  all  its  dealings 
•ith  me.— January  6,  1890. 

Now  is  the  time  to  register  while  we  have  only  a  few  members  and  have  plenty 
A  time  to  become  acquainted  with  your  work.  A  registration  now  is  worth 
three  times  one  in  July. 

Send  for  our  circulars  and  large  Manual,  which  we  furnish  free  of  charge. 
Address,  TEACHERS  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION, 

Orville  Brewer,  Manager.       70  &  72  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III.      2-tf 
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for  smKMBKRJWo.-A  few  of  the  vacancies  recent!) 

the  following  well-known  institutions:  University  of  Verm 
Western  Pennsylvania;  Illinois- Wesleyan  University;  Kan: 
versity;  Hamirton  College;  Fort  Worth  University;  Simp! 
University  of  Colorado  ;  Mt.  Morris  College :  Eminence  O 
University;  Searcy  College ;  Pike  College;  Minneapolis  Ac 
Institute,  New  Orleans.  Besides  these  we  tilled  vacancies  it 
other  Academies,  Seminaries,  Boarding  Schools,  Public  Schi 

We  are  already  in  correspondence  with  employers  who  will 
year.  Don't  fail  to  send  for  our  circulars  before  regislerin 
business  is  direct  with  employers.,  and  not  "hearsay." 

Address,  C.  J.  ALBERT,   M 

2-tf  School  and  College  Bureai 

The  National  League  of  State  Teachers  Bureaus 
tional  expense,  the  advantages  of  a  registration  in  as  many  S 
"  League  "  as  states  in  which  a  teacher  is  willing  to  accept 
teachers  are  wanted  for  a  large  number  of  desirable  posit: 
private  schools  and  college  work.  Address  Indiana  League 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Geo.  W.  Thompson,  manager.  Sec 
another  page. 

School  Teachers,  have  you  been  paying  a  big  price  f 
12  cents  for  samples  of  twelve  large  handsome  cards.  Woi 
retail.  The  amount  paid  for  samples  will  be  deducted  from 
ing  to  50  cents  or  over.  Townsendi  Rover,  175-  S.  Howard  St 
'THE  Manager  of  the  School  and  College  Bureau,  Elmhu 
I  is  daily  at  his  post  of  duty,  daily  recommending  teachei 
daily  hearing  of  good  results,  daily  sending  out  fresh  letters  c 
and  colleges.  If  you  expect  to  locate  elsewhere,  either  now . 
the  present  is  a  good  time  to  open  correspondence  with  him. 

1 -If  C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manage 

A   MEW  METHOD  OF  TREATING   DISEASE.— Hoc 

Wnm  hk  that  (    Th™  I)  n  .i-»  .1  purliin  la  the  inniieM  of  diKua. 

rtiuli  nl  HI..      ]-'ut  Li  in  a  rite  llii'  In  a  I II  if  lit  |>u  rni.il    i  v  -!].,■(■  ill'  j. hi  indium  lit" 

Kill   liver  lin.u,li-fl  ruily.  "M.  oliimliipd  mid  pn>|iurrd.     The  m-jliiii-m  i  I 

i.ratrd  fur  cuiti;  nurrli  *li  procured,  Ind  •c,™  INI  lliene  Im.-niiip.ar.' t.lt-  en 
«l  'hit  tunic.  ■Mnej".  iimmIf  »»ki»i-c,  rh"nmui«iii,  and  ui>iiuntu>Mli(v 

-r-.  uiiMIof'wii..',"  ti'i  -■<■  i  '.<  |-..'  ;  l"m  <'■:!  l'h(-  tl'l  .'■  I  l«n'i  V,  hi  \  I '  "hnru  ll*  111  v  mill  "ill 
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SOCIAL  SINGING. 
TEMPERANCE,  -S 
ANTHEM  BOOKS. 


ir  *-;.■.!(■  iWe.i  i 


Great  Success  of  our  Mew  $1  00  Music  i 

•■PUiioCIm.iM,"  Vol.  l.nd  V.,[.  a.  ■'Prtpuln  Piano  i  ulJecUnm."  "P. 
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OLIVER  DITSON  CC 


>urdue  University, 

THE  INDIANA    NSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY, 

LAFAYETTE,  IND. 
chanical  Engineering,  Agriculture, 

Civil  Engineering,  Science, 

Electrical  Engineering,  Industrial  Art 

SPRING  TERM,  1890. 

pecial  classes  will  be  formed  in  the  Preparatory  Department  of  Purdue  Uni- 
iity,  for  the  term  beginning  March  24,  1890,  and  lasting  eleven  weeks.  It  is 
purpose  of  these  special  classes  to  afford  to  students  the  opportunity  of  devot- 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  preparatory  work  in  which  they  are  deficient, 
thereby  enable  them  to  enter  the  regular  classes  of  the  University  in  Sep 
ber,  1890.     Instruction  will  be  afforded  in  each  of  the  common  English 


aches  as  may  be  necessary,  and  also  in  advanced  Grammar,  Elocution,  Ph^si' 
Geography,  Physiology,  Higher  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Industrial  Drawing. 
lie  University  is  open  to  both  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Matriculation  and 
dental  fees  $5.00  per  term.  Board  can  be  obtained  at  very  reasonable  rates. 
ipplications  to  enter  the  Preparatory  Class,  or  to  take  this  special  work, 
uid  be  addressed  to  DR.  ERASTUS  TEST,  La  Fayette,  Ind. 

I  catalogue  containing  full  information  in  regard  to  Purdue  University,  its 
artments,  courses  of  study,  terms  of  admission,  etc.,  will  be  Bent  free  on  ap- 

J    H    SMART,  President. 

DO    THIS    ^WIEST 

OVER  THE 

NDALIA  LINE. 

■rt  route  from  Indianapolis  to  St.  Louis,  and  it  affords  superior 

odations  for  all  classes  of  passengers.    The  day  coaches  are  kep 

1,  elegant  parlor-cars  with  easy  sofa  chairs  and  Pullman  dining  anc 

are  run  on  through  trains  daily,  and  for  the  convenience  and  com 

ravel  between  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  a  local  sleeper  is  run 

ed  to  receive  passengers  at  the  west  end  of  Union  Station  any  tim< 

0  p.  M. 

Through  Trains  for  the  West  leave  Indianapolis: 

.50  A.M.,  loop,  m.,  7.00  p.m.,  and  11.00  p.m.     Arrive  St.  Louis 

>o  p.  m.,  7.40  p.  M.,  1.45  a.  n„  and  7.00  a.  m.,  respectively. 

always  as  low  as  by  less  important  routes.     Baggage  checkec 

starting  point  to  destination. 

d  and  particular  information  regarding  rates,  time  of  trains,  etc. 

ddress,  H.  R.  DERING, 

Ass't  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent  Vandalia  Line, 
48  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


[ndiana  Normal  ( 

OOVTMOTON,    IKT] 

THE  SPAIN'S  TUftM   OPENS  APR1I 

From  the  rapid  growth  of  this  «chool,  and  from  the  splendid 

e  believe  that  we  are  safe  in  making  the  claim  Chat  no  beuer 

mnd.     The  expenses  ue  as  low  here  ai  at  any  other  school, 

i  rest  i  gate  the  workings  of  our  Normal  before  going  to  any  ol 

COURSES  OF  STUD 

Common  School  Course,  Teachers'   Course,  Scientific  Com 
lassical  Course,  Elocution  Course,  and  Penmanship  Coune. 
Mil  to  enter  a  coune  suitable  lo  his  advancement,  we  give  bin 
irely  elective  course.    Diplomas  are  awarded  in  all  regular  co 
etuol  Course.  REVIEWS  AND  H1GHKR  STUDI 

To  persons  who  desire  to  review  in  any  branch,  or  to  begin  the 
ir  school  offers  special  advantages.  Three  to  Tour  classes  are 
rithmetic;  three  in  Algebra;  two  in  Grammar;  one  in  Physi 
>ry  ;  two  in  Vocal  Music  J  two  in  Elocution ;  one  in  Geograpl 
i  German,  and  two  in  Penmanship.  In  addition  to  these  we 
ciences,  Higher  Mathematics,  and  Language. 

SPECIAL  STUDIES. 

We  teach  Type  Writing,  Short  hand,  Telegraphy,  Instrumen 
I  Penmanship,  and  our  charges  for  these  are  reasonable.    Von 
ibool  without  additional  charge  except  these  under  ihe  head  o 
PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  past  year  we  established  a  Model  Primary  School.  It 
f'b  term.  The  teacher  of  the  Primary  School  is  one  of  the  be 
/est.  Our  students  have  the  advantage  of  witnessing  the  m 
aching  beginners.  The  object  of  the  Primary  School  is  to  s 
le  Natural  Sciences  can  be  taught  in  all  grades  of  our  public  i 
i  the  first  and  second  grades;  the  best  methods  for  teachin 
umber,  are  also  presented.  The  time  has  come  when  all  in: 
tat  the  teaching  of  beginners  is  no  mere  guess  work,  and  tha 
in  teach  the  first  principles  without  any  thought  or  prtparat 
Ught  to  be  done  in  tbe  primary  grades.  No  person  ought  evei 
:  superintend  a  village  or  city  school  until  he  has  placed  the  i 
-en  in  the  scale  of  importance  to  which  it  belongs  Do  not 
ie  cry  of  every  truly  advanced  thinker  in  tbe  educational  w< 
as  been  for  the  teachers  to  avail  themselves  of  Ihe  advantai, 
hools  are  in  session  too  late  to  attend  any  school  that  gives  tti 

We  believe  that  our  Normal  it  tbe  only  regular  school  that 
^vantages  of  Ibis  work  during  a  time  of  the  year  that  they  wil 
ust  ihat  teachers  wil)  note  this  advantage,  and  that  in  dec) 
ight  weeks'  term  they  will  decide  to  attend  a  school  where  the 
[  reviewing,  beginning  the  higher  studies,  and  observing  in  tl 
ipect  to  have  a  large  attendance  during  each  term  of  this  yeai 
:ry  beat  term  for  those  teachers  to  attend  who  can  be  in  onlj 
'rimary  Teacher  you  can  not  ifford  to  miss  this  opportunity  of 
Is  The  primary  teacher  will  soon  command  the  highest  sals 
■ache™.     This  depends  on  Ihe  teachers  themselves;  if  they  pi 

iretowin.  a  A  X,^  1ST  I  JAR    FOR    ISSO-'OC 

Third  Term,  January  11,  ten  weeks;  Fourth  Term,  April  i, 
me  10,  eight  weeks;  Fall  Term,  Sept.  *,  1890. 

Normal  Teacher — A  monthly  educational  journal  devote 
ar  education.  Price  $1  per  annum.  It  will  be  sent  to  any  1 
•tmu  and  addresses  of  twenty  five  persons  who  expect  to  attend 
:ai.    Those  that  yru  are  quite  sure  will  attend  school  undetlit 

For  further  particulars,  call  on  or  write  to  YV.  R. 


/Vabasti  College, 

OBA.WFO  KDSVILLIS,   IND. 
FIFTY-EIGHTH  YEAR. 

WINTER  TERM  Begins  January  2,  1890. 
SPRING  TERM  Begins  April  2,  1890. 
COMMENCEMENT,  June  18,  1890. 
The  College  grounds  comprise  forty  acres  of  native  forest  situated  in  the 

rt  of  the  city. 
Full  Classical  and  Scientific  courses.    The  Preparatory  Department  furnishes 

pid.  accurate  and  thorough  preparation  for  entering  the  Freshman  class. 
Library  of  31,000  volumes  open  during  all  college  hours.    Fully  equipped 

sical.  Biological  and  Chemical  laboratories. 

Graduates  from  the  State  Normal  School  are  admitted  to  the  Junior  class. 

duates  from  the  Commissioned  High  Schools  of  Indiana  are  admitted  to 

Scientific  Freshman  class.     Premium  Scholarship  offered  to  the  Honor-man 

ach  class  graduating  from  ths  Commissioned  High  Schools  of  the  state. 
Extensive  Museum,  two  literary  societies  which  afford  superior  rhetorical 

ling- 
Excellent  opportunity  for  advanced   work  in  specialties  by  post-graduate 

Students  who  may  be  deficient  in  any  study  will  be  enabled  to  obtain  full 
ding  in  the  regular  classes  by  extra  work  in  special  classes. 
Expenses  as  low  as  at  any  institution  affording  like  advantages. 
See  Current  Catalogue.     Address, 

LIBRARIAN  WABASH  OOLLMGE, 

OrawtordBvi.no,  Ind. 
>SKPH  P.  TUTTLK,  D.  D„  LL.  D.,  President.  l-ly 

EBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT  PATENT  INDEX.  , 

Features  unci  1 1..I.  ..I  f>r  coac/iw.  information  Jnelud* 

A  Biographical  Dictionary 

rivinx  brief  Sola  concerning  nearly  10,000  Noted 

A  Gazetteer  of  the  World 

oealing  anrtj.ri.  fly  .(.■»"ritlJnK  il.i  mo  Places,  nd  th* 

Fictitious  Persons  and  Places. 

» is  Standard  Authority  in  the  Cov'i  Printing  Office,  on.l  with  thi»  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Ii 
commended  by  sun  Sup'ts  of  Schools  of  36  Slates.  and  Ly  Oiu  U'wiing  Collage  Preiidents. 
Published  by  C.  It  C.  MERRIMC  ft  CO.,  BnrlngAeld.  Mas*.      Illustrated  Pamphlet  free. 


SUTLER  •:•  UNIVERSITY, 

IRVINOTON,    IND. 
■^HE  University  is  amply  equipped  in  its  Thirteen  Professors  and  Instruc- 
tors; its  excellent  and  large  Laboratories,   Libraries,  and  Apparatus,  to 
ish  the  most  thorough  and  comprehensive  education  to  its  students. 
I  beautiful  and  commodious  building  is  in  course  of  construction  for  the 
taratory ;  also  an  Astronomical  Observatory,  with  first-class  telescope. 
"he  Boarding  at  the  Hall,  and  Books  at  absolute  cost.    The  total  expense 
.  year  about  J150. 

The  Winter  term  begins  January  3  ;  the  Spring  term  April  I. 
ratalogue  sent  free. 
n  A.  R.  BENTON,  President. 


The  Indiana  League  Teach 

TBBEE  HAOTE,  INDIAN^ 
GEO.  W.  THOMPSON,  Ma 

THIS  BTJRIR ATJ  18  A.N  AaSOClATffi  1 

The*  National*  League  of»State«Te; 

With  Central  Office  at  Dea  Moinea,  loot.    FRANK  E.  PLUM: 

UNIQUE  AND  EFFECTIVE  PI 

The  League  is  composed  of  a  Bureau  in  each  State  : 
s  to  be  co-operative  in  their  efforts  to  provide  for  cane 
icmber  of  any  State  Bureau  of  this  League  is  also  a  rr 
xpense  to  him,  of  each  of  the  State  Bureaus  of  this  1 
tates  in  which  he  will  accept  a  position.  The  chances 
ion  or  advancement  through  the  League  of  State  Bureau: 
nan  through  any  other  Bureau  or  by  his  unaided  effort 
ighest  ideal  yet  reached." 

T-wo  -w\a.its,  wis: 

There  are  iwo  -»u  o!  aetorlng  poi'llona— by  une'i  own  unatdi  d  •; 
uraeu.    II  a  Iphcdt,  baling  chorou«hl j  mulered  hl<  profewlon,  h« 

a  mtsf*  iiru"gle;  t(  be  to  nurfldemly  (am)  liar  with  T.einda  to  ki 
impenutlDni  really  an;  II  be  is  willing  u  make  todlonaend  of'U  (rii! 

■cure  a  more  deal'able  petition  mis  wajr  al  le->  eapeon  01  muner,  li 
d  ol  a  Bureau— there  to  no  g'iod  reuon  why  h*  ahould  not  anelt  bla 

inded  uhangee  Iroin  retiring  teacheri  bel"re  the  public  to  aware  tha' 
'en,  and  gen  notice  ol  raeinclea  Innntdlalelj  upon  their  being  da 
Elllful  ui*  ol  telephone,  telegraph  and  miil,  plate  In  nomination  our 
on  and  hare  the  matter  decided  long  be!,.™  a  le.cher,  who  to  Dot  a 


Superintendents  and  School  Trustees : 

Are  you  in  Deed  of  a  teacher?  We  are  ii 
eachers  throughout  the  educational  field,  from  any 
ommarid  experienced  teaching  talent.  If  you  t 
lepartment  of  instruction,  will  you  not  kindly  com 
x  tensive,  systematic,  and  co  operative  work  of  Tt 
Iurkaus  makes  it  a  reliable  means  for  securing  th 
ight  place. 
TEACHERS: 

Now  is  the  time  to  enroll  for  the  sudden 
11  through  the  school  year.  Now  is  also  the  best 
iext  school  year  as  vacancies  and  changes  are  being 
or  even  this  early.  We  can  make  more  and  sure 
lo  not  delay.  Remember  that  if  you  enroll  in  t 
Teackbrs  Bureau  you  become  a  member,  at  no  i 
he  League  Teachers  Bureau  in  each  State  in  thi 
rill  accept  a  position. 
pecial  Inducement*  to  any  Teacher  or  Superintendent 

Write  us.  n(luitss,far  circular.,  it  once,      GEO.  W,  THO 

THE  INDIANA  LEAGUE  TEACHERS  BUREAU.  Te: 

[.-if] 


Imm  Sebik  t-  Hpoifws. 


READY  JANUAET  20th. 

W  Eclectic  History.  A  Revised,  Enlarged  and  Improved 
Edition  of  the  Ecleclk  History  of  the  United  States,  by  M.  E.  Thalheimer, 
author  of  Thalheimer's  Histories.  The  work  has  been  re-written  and  much 
simplified  to  better  adapt  it  to  school  use ;  the  number  of  illustrations  has 
been  nearly  doubled,  including  four  full-page  colored  plates,  and  the  entire 
text  re-set  in  new  type.  nmo,  half  leather,  440  pages.  Price  $1.00;  ex- 
change price  60  cents. 

addy's  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  The  Elements  of  Com- 
position and  Rhetoric,  with  copious  exercises  in  both  Criticism  and  Con- 
struction. By  Virginia  Waddy,  teacher  of  Rhetoric  in  the  Richmond, 
Va.,  High  School,  izmo,  416  pages.  Price  fi.oo;  exchange  price  60  cts. 
y's  Complete  Algebra.  A  Complete  Algebra  to  accompany 
Ray's  Mathematical  Series.  By  George  W.  Smith.  Woodward  High 
School,  Cincinnati:  A  one-book  course  in  Algebra,  sufficiently  full  for  the 
high  school  and  usual  college  curriculum.  i2mo,  358  pages.  Price  f  1.00; 
exchange  price  60  cents. 


Now  Ready. 


g't  New  Language  Exercises,     Bound  in  full  cloth  and  beautifully  Illustrated. 
First  and  Second  Reader  Grades,  66  pages;    10  cents. 
Third  and  Fourth  Reader  Grade*,  96  pages,  2$  cents. 

ivised  High  School  and  Literary  Reader,  u™,  479  ptge*.  half  leather 
the  place  of  ordinary  works  on  English  Literature.     85  cento. 

iw  English  Grammar.  By  Dr.  Alprid  Holbrook,  National  Normal 
CombniM  the  "Training  Lessens"  and  "Complete"  Grammar  in  one 

temate  Sixth  Reader,    A  literary  reader  for  higher  grades.   Ten  full-page 

n«;   cloth;  43  a  page*.     60  cents. 

:hology.     Ft"  yonnf;  teachers.     By  Edwin  S.  Hewett,  LL.  D.,  Presi- 

□is  bute  Normal  University.     Cloth;  19a  pages.      85  cents. 

Cal  Geography.      By  Russell  Henman.    A  modern  ten-book.     Essen- 

-rem  in  lurm  and  contents  from  other  works  on  the  subject.     Introduced 

Ij  l,Oco  (cne  thousand)  cities  and  towns  in  ten  months.     Price,  $  1.00 

price,  60  cents. 

IP  FOB  OUB  FE0P0S1TI0W  OF  EXCHANGE  EATE8. 


CWERP,  BBAGG  &  COMPANY,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

NEW  YORK.  BOSTON,  ST.  PAUL, 


NEWTEXT-BOOKS  and  NEW 


METCALl/'S  LANGUAGE  EXERCISES. 

By  Robert  C.  Metcalf,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Bos 
Bright,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Englewood,  111.    Clot 
Illustrated.     For  introduction,  42  cents. 
These  are  ne  w  Language  books  by  two  of  the  foremost  ec 
States,  and  are  attracting  much  attention. 
HARPER'S  INDUCTIVE  GREEK  METHOD. 

By  Prof.  William  R.  Harper,  Ph  D.,  Yale  Univers 
Waters,  Ph.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.     For  introdu 
HARPER'S  INDUCTIVE  LATIN  METHOD. 

By  Prof.  William  R.  Harfer,  Ph.  D.,  Yale  Univ 
Burgess,  A.  M.,  Latin  Master  Rogers  High  Sc! 
For  introduction,  Si  .00. 
Strikingly  new  methods  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  Grc 
on  the  author's  long  and  successful  experience.    These 
very  great  favor  and  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  teach  < 
circulars  sent  on  application. 
SPENCER  IAN  COPY  BOOKS. 
Revised.    Edition  of  1888. 

IN"0-W-   READ! 

COMMON  SCHOOL  SERIES,  Nos.  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7 

SHORTER  COURSE,  Nos.   I,  2,  3,  4,  1 

TRACING  COURSE, 

The  Spencerian  Copy  Books,  in  their  various  editions,  fa 

nized  as  the  National  Standard.     Keeping  pace  with  the 

in  methods  of  teaching,  the  publishers,  after  several  years 

taking  preparation,  now  have  ready  the  edition  of  1888,  whi 

will  be  recognized  at  once  as  the  highest  type  of  work  eve 

partment,  both  from  an  educational  and  artistic  standpoint 

WHITE'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 

Revised.     "The  Alphabet  of  Manual  Training.'1 


i.pplb'a 


>mpl«tt 


LOCKWOOD'S  POPULAR  READINGS  IN  NATURA 
ANIMAL  MEMOIRS.     By  Samuel  Lockwood,  Ph 
Part  1. — Mammals.    Cloth,  121110.,  317  pages. 
Part  II.— Birds.    Cloth,  i2mo.,  397  pages. 

For  introduction,  60  cents  each. 
The  New  York  Ttiba,ic  han  mid  thai  "iht«e  booksof  Dr.  Lnclnn-odV 
tblt Ibey  wlil  nut  nil  I  y  delist!  children,  but  will  leach  tbe  mart  valuable  1 

GASTINBAU'S  CONVERSATION  METHOD  WITH 
The  Conversation  Method  for  Speaking,  Reading,  a 
Intended  for  self-study,  or  use  in  schools,  with  a  i 
tion,  based  on  Websterian  equivalents  and  enti 
obtaining  a  correct  pronunciation.  By  EDMOND 
Graduate  of  the  University,  Paris,  and  Principal 
School,  New  York.     For  introduction,  82. oo. 

1  book!  Id  tin 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN 

753-757  Broadway,  New  York.     149  Wabi 


EARLHAM  COLLEGE 

Winter  Term  opens  Jan.  3, 1800.    8pring  Term  opens  April  2, 1890. 

DURING  the  last  two  years  two  new  college  buildings  have  been  completed 
at  a  cost  of  $8o,ooo.  These  are  large,  commodious  ,and  thoroughly  modern 
in  arrangement  and  equipment.  The  college  now  occupies  four  buildings  in  all, 
and  its  campus  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  West. 

Additional  departments  of  study  have  been  created  and  placed  under  charge 
of  scholarly  specialists.    The  Faculty  consists  of  eighteen  instructors. 

Six  regular  College  Courses  of  four  years  each  are  provided.  Liberal  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  ELECTIVE  STUDIES. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  in  Parry  Hall  is  equipped  in  the  most  approved 
manner  for  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis,  and  accommodates  forty- 
four  (44)  students  at  the  tables  at  one  time.  Two  full  years1  work  may  be  taken 
in  Chemistry. 

The  Biological  Laboratory  in  Lindley  Hall  has  a  large  outfit  of  Bausch 
and  Lomb  compound  microscopes  and  accessory  apparatus.  Students  who  de- 
sire to  pursue  Biology  as  a  specialty  are  offered  four  terms1  work  In  the  Lab- 
oratory. 

In  the  Department  of  Physics,  special  attention  is  given  to  practical  lab- 
oratory work  in  Electricity.  The  Cabinets  of  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Botany, 
Archaeology,  and  Natural  History,  are  already  among  the  best  in  the  country, 
and  are  constantly  growing.  They  furnish  superior  opportunities  for  work  m 
those  departments. 

Good  working  Libraries  are  provided  for  all  departments  of  the  college. 

An  Observatory  affords  excellent  facilities  for  the  practical  study  of  As- 
tronomy. 

Students  in  Surveying  have  extensive  practice  with  instruments  in  the  field. 

The  courses  of  study  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages  are  liberal  and 
thorough.  Students  may  have  three  years'  work  in  German,  two  years  in  French, 
and  one  year  in  Anglo-Saxon.  The  work  in  Greek  and  Latin  is  equivalent  to 
that  offered  in  the  best  colleges  in  the  country. 

Eleven  terms '  work  is  provided  in  History,  Political  Economy,  and  the 
Science  of  Government.  Provision  is  made  for  seven  terms  in  English  Lit- 
erature, Rhetoric,  and  Logic 

A  regular  graded  drill  in  Elocution  runs  through  six  terms.  No  college  in 
the  country  has  better  Literary  Societies.  Their  halls  are  large  and  ele- 
gantly furnished. 

A'  special  department  of  Biblical  Instruction,  extending  through  two 
years,  offers  special  inducement  to  young  men  and  women  who  are  called  to  the 
ministry,  missionaries,  and  Bible  teachers. 

A  Business  Department  offers  first-class  practical  work  in  Book-keeping, 
Penmanship,  German,  Shorthand,  and  Typewriting. 

The  departments  of  Painting,  Drawing,  and  Music,  are  provided  with 
large,  well  furnished  rooms  and  thoroughly  competent  instructors. 

A  two  years'  Preparatory  Course  fits  students  for  Earlham  and  other 
colleges. 

The  English  Academy  Course  offers  special  advantages  to  students  who 
are  preparing  to  teach  in  public  schools. 

The  religious,  moral,  and  social  influences  at  Earlham  College  are  of  a  high 
order. 

A  large,  comfortable,  and  well  ordered  home  for  students  who  desire  to  board 
within  the  college,  is  maintained  under  the  management  of  a  competent  super- 
intendent and  matron. 

THE  EXPENSES  IN  ALL  DEPARTMENTS  ARE  MODERATE. 

For  Catalogue  and  full  information,  address, 

EARLHAM  COLLEGE, 

l'21  Richmond,  Indiana. 


7.12  Tonal  40O  Ft.  Lone!  52  1-2  Ft.  Wit 

THE  LARGEST  Oil.  PAINTING  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  Battle  of  Atlantj 

Jo  1  perfect  representation  of  two  great  I  mie*  engaged  in  furloui  conflict 

70,000  SOLDIERS  IN  ACTION. 

■C*  very  INCH  of  apace  In  the  great  palming  repretonia  i  point  of  THRILL: 

TKUaj.     It  li  Action  ind  reality  all  in  one,  to  pwt'Ml  blgndtd  tbil  the  keenest 
lull  lo  dlitiuguiih  when  reilltj  tada  ind  Action  begin*. 

Market  Street,  Irdianapolis,  between  Illinois  St.  and  State  House 
19-n  F.  S.  NEWBY.  Manage 


FilTi^  IP  T7T7C:  <:noFaired  wWuit  wi*««.  An.  one  tarn  mnn  Ihia  d 
LJCKjI  R.C.C.J  utile  end  bj  punumg  ■  nuns  of  itndj  by  GOUHfSPOHDe 
under  eminent  I  mlege  Profe-aora,  it  allgal  coat.  Tb«e  who  hn«  left  College  wit 
gjaduatlng  ihould  write  ui  for  re>|iili>H,.  coiidlilonasmi  graduate  u  toon  aa  poeslbre. 
lo  [arm  •Hon  or  (ounws,  Proftuan,  etc.,  given  In  the  UNION  READING  C1HCL 

•  hip  will  be  milled  id  in;  addieee  on  receipt  nf  10  ell.  In  pontage  mm  pi. 

Addmt  COR    Uf/lVER3ITr,  BOXV,  CU1CAOO,  IL 
V.  B.— Situation!  to  inch /r«  to  number"  and  aubacrihtn.     Agenta  wanted.       4 

KINDERGARTE 

SUPPLIES, 
■  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  All 


xo,oo  o 

opies  of  MERRY  MELODIES  Sold  in  the  last  70  days! 

GRAND  KDSIC BOOK,  written  axpKMl*  (or  Dai  Scboola  and  Teacher*'  Inalilulea.   The  mo- 
L    ale  U  cheerful  and  ringing.     It  will  fill  evert  avhool  with  enthusiasm.    WUI  mat  trtry  («caer  •" 
ilma  try  it  t    The  enlarged  edition  contains  i«  page*.    Price  Id  manllla,  IOC  per  copy,  or  II  W  per 
ien.  poalpaid  ;  In  boarda,  2Uc  percupf,  or  12  14  per  do*.     Addretaall  ordall  to 
1-tf  S.  C.  HANSON,  MUSIC  PUBLISHES,  Willlamarwrt,  Ind. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE  AND  HOS 

OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

■Illi  poller  ol  this  institution  1.  to  mile  no  promlw.  lor  Hoepltal  or  Collffti 
iTii"irrY-»-i»Vt  A"»n*i.roiTas«c-' "  '■   -'■    "- '— ■ 


ROlTIO    KICWAKU    CARDS,  |       gm  ■■  a*,  a-gt 

.).  MsMiln,  1'mr.nls,  Sli|.j*r».  i'hnreihH...  Children.  ■  ■■  ■■  K  ■■ 

.»i».  i >.,.„■!.  n.r.is.  (i,.:.t..  tiiieii«,i)om1ii.twmi«.  I       UVHIi 

a  a^-ne,  (WbenI^o™ldoD«B, 

.f1il"<'hTr.ini1r,"i"^a'l'«rfir.  j"irit','Iii"r("r<i!l'Li''(,«iiK  Pari.  WtlOH  for  a  t. 

rd  Curd.,  Book  ..Ji  ml  lr«  Nimpw  n-n-unl  curd-  lire  H.  UiKOUTaMaC.it 


LrLIMIKS,  IVeaa.     UWASD  HAWXU>8^BH  T 

Office  of  («bEi|m 


No.  101  West  Washington  Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND, 


rmentary  Ariihtnetic  "  and  "  Complete  Ariihmciic"of  the  "  Ii 
.  i  be  judgment  of  thi*  Board,  fully  equal  in  sile  and  quality  a? 
ng,  and  mechanical  eae  ulion,  to  Ray's  Dew  aeries  of  anthm 


Fjluwcinna! 

irHhinetkn  named  u  the 
te  lav  above  mentioned; 

I,  Thai  the  bid  of  aaid  company  be  accepted  and  a  contract  be  made  with  said  torn 
dance  with  the  lam  aforesaid. 

is.  In  the  opinion  of  thi*  Commission  the  series  of  renders  known  as  the  Indians 
Series,  and  offered  m  (he  bid  of  the  Indiana  "-chool  Book  Company,  ate  equal  in 
iry  aa  to  mailer,  material  style  of  binding,  and  mechanical  execution  to  the  Ap- 
named  ai  a  standard  in  the  taw  above  quoted: 

t,  That  the  bid  of  the  Indiana  School  Book  Company  be  accepted,  and  the  aline 
readera  be  adopted  and  a  contract  be  entered  into  with  the  aaid  firm  to  furnish  laid 
use  of  the  schools  of  Indiana. 

x>ve  resolutions   were  adopted  by  a  practically  unanimous  vow- 
ing members  of  Ibe  Board  were  present  and  vot  ed  : 
'  M.  LaFolletle,  Superintendent  ot  Public  Instruction. 
ones,  Superintendent  of  Indianapolis  Public  Schools. 
3.  Jordan,  President  of  Indiana  University. 
Parsons,  President  of  State  Normal  School. 
Jijne,  Superintendent  of  Evansville  Public  Schools, 
Wiley,  Superintendent  of  Tern  Haute  Public  Schools. 
*.  Hovey,  Governor  of  Indiana.  S-f 


,1 


haol  Officer*  of  Indiana :  'ff  ■'■Si 

evernl  Complete  Series  of  Readers,  Geographies,  and  Arithmetics  i'';;i  !'*V 

by  this  Company  were  adopted  on  July  loth,  1SS9,  by  the  State  a-J  £'  ■,$.'.' 

Education,  for  exclusive  use  in  the  common  schools  of  Indiana  for  P^.i,    '•» v 

-e  years.    This  action  was  taken  under  the  law  of  March  ad,  1889.  AJ&&  fci 

evidence  of  the  merits  and  value  of  these  books  is  afforded  by  the  ^-ST  Sk 

of  tbc  Board  of  Education,  taken  from  the  official  record.     They  i*f'j'  't*- 

l5.  The  teat  bonis  in  geography  submitted  by  the  Indiana  School  Book  Company.  ■■ijT  Jlfi' 

an  elementary  geography  and  a  cornp'ete  geography,  are  in  the  judgment  ot  Ihia  '"Taj  *l9j 

..  .  _ 1- of  Indiana,  a  aaria  oi  11  rt-booki,  ^fining  the  duties  ■  1  ^j< . 

ed  with  reference  thereto, making  approbations  therefor, defining.  *    ^  !  ^ 

taws  in  connicr  1  Herewith,  and  declaring  an  emercancy."  -     jK 

t.  That  the  bid  presented  by  that  company  be  accepted,  and  that  a  contract  be  en-  _   "■    Vfjj 

h  the  aaid  Indiana  School  Book  Company  to  fumiah  these  text-booka  in  geography  X>  sffcTV 

.with  the  terms  of  the  law.  and  the  aupplementazy  tnvpoaala  contained  tn  toe  note  f         *.; 

t  the  bid,  u  follow.:  ,  )      'H;t 


DANVILLE,   INDIANA. 

The  New  and  Handsomely  gotten-up  Catalogue  should  be  in 
'the  hands  of  every  teacher  in  the  state.  The  Unparalleled  Advantage 
should  be  known  to  every  one.  The  book  in  itself  is  worth  much  to 
the  teacher  for  the  Science  of  Education  which  it  gives.  Free  to  any 
address. 

Expenses:  Tuition  $8.00  for  one  term  of  10  weeks.  $27.00  will 
■secure  Tuition,  Board,  and  Room-Rent  for  10  weeks.  J100.00  will 
secure  the  same  for  40  weeks.     Satisfaction  is  Guaranteed. 

Courses  :  Teachers',  Scientific,  Classic,  Commercial,  Surveying 
and  Engineering,  Law,  Preparatory  Medical,  Music,  Art,  Phonogra- 
phy, Type-writing,  Telegraphy. 

Preparatory  Medical  Course:  This  has  been  much  improved. 
No  other  school  in  the  country  can  do  half  so  well  with  its  students. 
Every  student  of  medicine  should  send  at  once  for  the  new  catalogue  to 
get  particulars . 

Law:  This  department  opened  November  12,  '89.  A  successful 
practicing  attorney  is  in  charge.  Law  students  will  find  it  to  their 
interests  to  investigate  the  advantages  here. 

Music,  Shorthand,  Etc.:  These  departments  are  up  with  the 
times.     Superior  work  is  done,  and  the  tuition  is  lower  than  elsewhere. 

Special  Advantages  :  Best  Location  in  the  West ;  More  differ- 
ent classes  (or  the  number  of  students  than  in  any  other  college ;  Grad- 
uates go  into  the  best  positions ;  Expenses  a  minimum ;  No  saloons, 
theaters,  etc. ;  Students  can  enter  at  any  time ;  Students  have  perfect 
liberty  in  selecting  studies ;  Students  study  in  their  rsoms ;  the  college 
'has  an  established  reputation  and  its  students  take  standing  at  once  in 
anv  community.     Do  not  attend  a  local  school  that  may  go  down  in  a 

Fall  Term  opens  September  3,  '89; 
First  Winter  Term,  November  12,  '89; 
Calendar:      J  Second  Winter  Term,  January  21,  '90; 
Spring  Term,  April  1,  '90; 
Summer  Term,  June  to,  '90. 
Correspondence  is  solicited.     The  Catalogue  and  copy  of  "  Central 
Normal  Post"  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one. 
Address : 

CHARLES  A,  HABGBAVE,  President. 

J.  A.  JOSEPH,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  S-tf 


THE  NEW  NATIONAL 

Series  of  School  Books. 

INCLUDING 

IB  WELL  KNOWN  POPULAR  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES  OF  K.  L  &  CO. 

NOW   COMPRISES 

Barnes'  Mew  National  Readers,  {Five  Socks.) 
Barnes1  Primary  and  Brief  U.  S.  Histories, 
pavson,  dunton  &  scribner  copv  books, 
Bond's  Staff  Ruled  Writing  Boors. 
Crosby's  Grerr  Series.    Barnes'  New  Copy  Books,  (Sit- Books .) 
Language  and  other  Tablets.  Barnes1  New  Geographies^  B'ks.) 
Barnes'  Language  Lessons.    Ward's  Business  Forms,  (4  JV«.) 
Bartholomew  Drawing  Books.    Sill's  Practical  Grammar. 
Maxwell's  English  Grammar. 

Watson's  Complete  Speller,  (On*  Book.) 

Ficklin's  New  Arithmetics,  (Two  Books.) 
Steele's  Popular  Science  Texts. 
Hanson's  Latin  Books. 
The  Pathpinder  Physiologies. 
Gillet  and  Rolfe's  Science  Texts. 
Worman's  Modern  Language  Series. 


tVrt  ABED  upon  ihTOMi  spproied  melboda  of  Inslrucilon,  inching  I  he  Tnrioua  bran- 
*LJ  obtain  ih«*1in|>!»lr»e*ble»>y,iheeeBUr>d>rda:fiool  b&  ka  ire  elm  per,  taking 

C?  m.Diblp,  thon  any  other  Series     They  ■»pe«l  lo  all  rduciion  dtsdriDf  ihe  l»ieat, 
in  mind  thai  Urn  ucjNe«  Nailoi.nl  Handed,  Waiaon'a  o.mplele  BprfltT,  Fteklin'aBto- 

ranhlta,  and  tb*  bcv  tdTiion  of  BtrhtV  «£l  U.  a  hCiSj,  which,™  ™  u"of '"hi" 
JJJWWtj  the  maps,  bare  lo  be  p  i.ned  M  h  all  d  Of  rent  lm  pmdniii.  Mart ■  onfr, 

^l"  Itai  Itattawl  S«rt«i  of  School  Book*  |in  wbo™nr  inwti  l>  now  in  antbdjictory  ■«• 
waftanaT  * ™**lc*"-    Io  »°™e  »«"<">«  "1  <»«■  country  the  um  o«  thtte  booka  innpniticiU!j 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

<M  A  113  William  St ,  Now  York.         263  &  265  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


MONON  ROUTE 


TiUt  SHORTEST  AMI  MUST  DlKfcCl    KUUTK   (RUM 

To".Frankfort,:Delplii,  Honticello,  Michigan  City, 
OHIOAOO, 

And  all  faints  in  Nortktm  Indiana,  Michigan,  Northem\Il/inois,  ff  i 
lew*,  Minnesota,  Nibrasha,  sYansas,  Ami  Mexico,  Dakota,  Nevada,  C 
California  and  Ortgtm. 

B    THROUGH   SOLID    TRAINS    DAILY    B 
From  Indianapolis  to  Chicago ;  also,  to  Michigan  City.     Elegant  f 
Seeping  Can  on  Night  Trains.     BAGGAGE  Cheeked to  Deitinatit 

No  route  can  offer  you  any  belter  accommodations  or  lower  rate*  I 
can.  Road  and  Equipments  first-class.  Steel  Rails,.  Millet  Platfor 
Buffets,  Air  Broken,  and  all  modern  improvements.  Superior  advan 
Western  Emigrants.  Land  and  Tourists'  Tickets  to  all  point*  reac 
other  lines.  If  you  are  going  West,  Northwest,  or  North,  do  not  p 
your  tickets  until  youthnve  seen  our  time-folders  or  called  upon  us. 

For  full  and  reliable  information,  Tickets,  or  Sleeping  Car  Berths 

call  on  or  writ*  to  I.  D.  BALDWIN,  District  Passenger  A 

Office,  16  South  Illinois  Street,  INDIANAPOLIS 

E.  O.  McCORMlCK.  Gen.  Pass.  Ant,  Chicago,  III. 

S  O  TJT  ZE3I  I 
J.  M.  &I.  BAILBOA 

Shortest,  Best,  and  Most  Poonlar  lane  to 

Louisville,  Nashville,  Memphis,  Chattanooga,  Atlanta,  Mobile  &  New  ( 

It  is  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  passengers  going  South  to  p 
tickets  by  the  direct  route.    The  facilities  offered  are  unequalled. 

Palace  Sleeping  Cars  and  elegant  Parlor  Cars  rnn  between  Chici 
Louisville  daily  without  change. 

Through  Coaches  and  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  between  St.  Louis  and 
fill*  daily.    These  are  rare  advantages.     Speed  and  safety. 

Ask  your  friends  if  they  have  ever  ridden  over  the  "Jeff"  and  tl 
imwer,  "yes,  always  rake  the  old  reliable  " 

J.  M.  &  I.  R.  R. 

For  information  as  to  rates,  route,  and  time  of  leaving  of  trains,  pli 

ply  to  H.  R.  DERING,  Ast't  Paw.  Agt.,  Indianapolis. 

Office  northeast  comer  Washington  and  Illinois  Sts.,  opposite  Bate* 

JAS.  McCREA,  General  Manager,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

JOAN  F.  MILLER,  General  Superintendent,  Columbus,  O. 
6-Tt  E.  A.  FORD,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agu,  Pittsburgl 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 


Will  open  its  17th  year  Sept.  3,  1889 


The  Continued  Growth  of  the  Institution  is  its  Best  Recommendation. 


T 


HIS  is  the  Largest  Normal  Sbhool  in  the  United  States,  and  offers 
advantages  found  at  no  other  similar  institution. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  THEIR  WORK  A  SPECIALTY. 


i     «•  « 


I. 


'DAPARTMENTS.— Preparatory,  Teachers',  C     egiate,  Special  Sci-  V     \     »'f  *' 

ence,  Engineering,  Elocution,  Penmanship,  Fine  Art,  Music,  Law,  ■£,.'  -     V  > 

Telegraphic,  Phonographic,  and  Review. 

One  tuition  admits  to  all.  The  classes  are  so  sectioned  that  each  student 
-has  the  same  advantages  as  though  ihe  attendance  did  not  exceed  100.  Stu- 
dents of  all  grades  are  received.  The  attendance  being  so  large  enables  us 
to  have  classes  of  so  many  grades  that  Students  can  enter  any  time,  select 
their  own  studies,  and  advance  as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire. 

TEACHERS. — None  but  experienced  teachers  are  employed.  Specialists 
are  provided  for  each  department. 

LIBRARY. — The  School  is  provided  with  a  larger  and  more  complete 
Library  than  any  other  Normal  School. 

APPARATUS. — An  abundance  of  the  best  Apparatus  is  provided  for  the 
elucidation  of  every  subject. 

^COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT.— This  is  conducted  on  the  actual 
business  plan.  The  large  attendance  enables  us  to  have  double  sets  of 
offices*  which  afford  advantages  for  thoroughness  that  can  be  found  at 
no  other  school. 

POSITIONS. — The  demand  for  teachers  and  business  men  trained  here  is 
always  greater  than  can  be  supplied. 

The  Facilities  of  the  School  are  Largely  Increased. — Our  aim  is  to  pro- 
vide all  the  advantages  found  at  the  older  and  endowed  institutions,  and 
at  an 

EXPENSE  LE8S  THAN  AT  ANY  OTHER  PLACE : 

Tuition,  $&  per  term.  Good  board  and  furnished  room,  $1.70  to  $1.90  per 
week.  We  own  the  college  buildings  and  boarding  houses  as  well,  hence  are 
prepared  to  furnish  the  best  accommodations  at  the  low  rates  named.  The 
School  continues  its  remarkable  growth,  which  is  the  best  evidence  that  the 
work  meets  the  wants  of  the  masses. 

School  the  entire  year.    Catalogue  giving  full  particulars  mailed  free. 
Addraa, 

H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal,  or  0.  P.  KINSEY,  Associate  Principal. 

•  CALENDAR  ;  Fall  Term  will  open  Sept  3 ;  First  Winter  Term  will  open 
Nov.  12;  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  Jan.  20,  1890 ;  Spring  Term 
will  open  April  1,  '00;  Summer  or  Review  Term  will  open  June  J  a,  '90. 


THE  BIG  FOU 

IH  THE  BOOTB  OF  THE 

SOUTH-WESTERN  T  JMITI 

A  Solid  Vestibule  Train. 

Wagner  Palace  Sleeping-Can. 

Parlor,  Cafe,  and  Dining 

The  most  complete  Vestibule  Train  in  America,  running  throng 
from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  its  own  scheduli 
pendent  of  any  other  train  connections,  via  the 

Great  Four-Track  New  York  Central  R.  I 

Landing  passengers  at  Grand  Central  Station,  in  the  heart  of  New  Yor 
at  5:10  p.  M.,  from  which  point  street  can  ind  elevated  rail  oadi  can  b 
to  any  part  of  the  city.     Arrive  Bolton  7:30  P.  M-,  without  change  of  c 

Absolutely  no  Ferry  Transfer.  liM 

Wen  into  the  business  portion  nf  New  York  City,  an  advantage  nfTerei 
other  line  in  America.  Unaurpaased  Equipment;  Unrivaled  Cu 
Quickest  Time  and  Beat  Service  ever  bad  to  the  Bait. 

No  Extra  Charge  is  made  on  the  South-Western  Limit* 

J.  H.  MARTIN,  Dill.  Pass.  Agent, 
D.  B.  MARTIN,  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  R'v,  lndianar. 

Gen'l  Pan.  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio/  1  i-tf 

THE   GEEAT 

PAN-HANDLE  BOUT 

Chicaro,  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburgh  Raita 
Pittsburgh.  Cincinnati^ St.  Louis  Railw 

SHOETEST,  dUICKEST  AND  BEST 

-LINE  GOING— 

EAST,  WEST,  NORTHWEST  &  SOU 

Unexcelled 'Through  Car  Service.     Superior  Equipment.     P: 
Connections  In  Union  Depot. 
JSOTO    THANSFBIIS. 

PULLMAN  CARS   THROUGH  BETWEEN  ALL    THE  Gl 
COMMERCIAL  CENTERS. 

Pittsburgh,  Harriaburg,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  New 
Colombo!,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St  Louis,  Chicago,  Louisville 
Toe  advaatac**  offered  to  Pian|in  vta  Fan-Handle  Roote  an  uaaqualM 
ratea  are  alwara  aa  low  as  by  any  other  Una.  AUiaedern  improvement*  coeduca  te 
eaaatmt  and  ml*tj.  Baanpc*  chocked  thronah  10  destination.  Superior  arnica  h 
reapect.  Aaent  of  the  company  will  cheerfully  fumiah  infortaarioa  in  retard  te 
MUMMdona,  and  ratea  af  tar*.  H.  R.  DEKtNG, 

Aart  Oas'l  Put.  Ajeut,  laditttniWli. 
Piiuburgh.  Pa. 

ndeat,  'T4nwbaa,  Ohio. 

E.  A.  FORD,  Oh.  Past.  A| 


National  Normal  University, 

I  ERAhinhl  DUin  <^rterrd  bribe  Slate  ol  Ohio  to  iaHie  ml  Dra^eea  nod 
LCDnllUllj  UnlUi  W(,]OmMI»iiI«iTedbj0oU«iwi.paU*]T.rrill«.  Twenlj 
different  departments  In  lull  operation.  Forty  teacbara,  selected  tram  tbotuanda,  (or 
special  skill  mod  adaptation.  La«  annual  tnrollmeot  SOOT.  Table  board  Irom  »1  tu. 
•  1  .BO  per  week.  Room,  wall  laralabed,  from  40  to  00  oanla  per  week-  Tuition  •  la) 
lot  ISO  araek*;  II  paid  In  adTinsa  (or  tbe  fear,  X  per  cent,  discount.  SS8  p*Ti  tuition, 
board,  lodtlPC  lor  M  vaaka. 

The  Best  Review  School  In  the  Land. 

It  affords  the  moat  thorough  and  speedy  preparation  lor  leaching  or  anj  other  prefet- 
don  or  buainw.  A  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS,  ■»<*  u  girt,  n... 
paralleled  lucceaa  to  thiw  trained  In  them.  Fortr-one  1*1)  8laleaand  Tarrllariat  rapn-  ' 
seated  Ust  je*r.     Fill;  (SO)  Utoraij  Sodeiieo  In  oouaUDt  operation,  with  no  eitra 

Colleges  of  Business,  Phonography,  Type-Writing,  Telegraphy,  Science,. 
Liberal  Arts,  Law,  Medicine,  Music,  Oratory,  Etc. 

Tbe  moat  oemmodiou.  and  Impeetna:  (durational  building  In  th«  Stale.  Fifteeu  (lo> 
donnitorr  milage*.  Willi  town  boarding  houses,  afford  abundant  accommodation  a.  At 
leaai  100  Independent  Normali  are  now  condue'ed  aurceatfullj  br  £ridust<«o(ibii  [nalt- 
tattoo.  Mora  and  belter  wort  w  done  h.-ra  In  ten  weeks  than  In  moat  other  achoola  id 
twautr.  Over  100, OOO  ol  rot  atndenta,  in  eterv  buauiau  and  proteatton,  In  all  parte 
•I  the  nation,  are  mr  roueherr. 

aW  Oirculara  esut  Irae.    Special  inquiries  anewer  id  prompt!?. 

Adder.,  PRB8.  ALFRED  HOLBBOOK. 

1MT  Lebanon.  Ohio. 

SMabllaDed  iBjc.  EDUCATS  FOR  BUSINESS.  Reorganised  i»Sf. 

Indianapolis  Business  University^ 

N.  PENN.  ST.,  OPPOSITE  POST  OFFICE. 
HEEB  &  OSBORN,  Principals  &  Propr'S. 

Bert  facilities  for  Book-keeping,  Business  Practice,  Short-hand  Pen- 
manship, and  English  training.  Thorough  preparation  for  honorable 
positions.  Educate  for  profit.  A  strictly  Business  School.  Least  en- 
pense  in  time  and  money.  Patronage  best  class.  Open  all  year.  Now 
is  the  best  time  to  enter.  Course  for  Teachers  at  Speciel  Low 
Rates.    Writ*  for  fullin for motion.    EUgtnt  Catalogue  frit,      i-tf 

We  are  Locating  Teachers 

RIGHT  ALONG  IN 

All  Grades  of  School  Work. 

If  you  want  to  change  your  location  or  get  a  better  salary,  regis te 
with  ns  on  the  mutual  plan. 

We  have  the  best  facilities  for  gaining  information  of  vacancies. 

Enclose  stamp  for  form  and  particulars,  or  send  $1.00  membership' 
fee,  and  co-operate  with  us  at  once. 

TEACHERS'  MUTUAL  EMPL07HEHT  AGEEOY. 

12-tf  Vermillion,  South  Dakota. 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMMGTON,  MONROE  COVNTY,  IND. 
FALL  TEKM  begin*  on  the  second  Thursday  In  September. 
WITTER  TEKM  begin*  en  first  Tuesday  alter  New  Tear's  Day. 
8PRINU  TERM  begins  en  the  third  Tuesday  la  March. 
COMMENCEMENT  DAT  Is  *n  the  flrst  Wednesday  in  June. 
FOURTEEN  COL.LKGIATK  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 
1.   The  Course  in  Greek.  8.   The  Conn*  in  Philosophy. 

a.   The  Coune  in  Latin.  9.   The  Course  in  Pedagogy. 

3.  The  Course  in  Romance  Languages.  10.   The  Course  in  Mathematics. 

4.  TheCoumein  Germauic  Language*.   II.   The  Course  in  Physic*. 

5.  The  Course  in  English.  13.    The  Course  hi  Chemistry. 

6.  The  Course  in  History.  13.    The  Course  in  Geology. 
J.   The  Coune  in  Social  Science  and  14.   The  Course  in  Biology. 

Economics.  Also,  a two  years'  Preparatory  Course. 

The  rail  Term  basins  with  theopenlngof  the  College  Year '  on  the  second  Ttannasj 

Morning  In  September.    Hiudonis  to  be  examined  should  present  tbemselTes  In 

Trillion  Free.    Oontlngent  Pse,  to  00  par  term.     Llhrs-rj  Fne  required  of  ell,  tl.M. 

Pees  most  be  paid  strictly  la  edTauoe. 
Wasnen  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  sal  conditions  as  Ilea. 

For  Oa  aloc'ie'.  and  other  Information,  eddrae, 
Special  Advnn  t  sees  offered  to  teachers  who  nij  wish  U  spend  the  spring  lens  il 
the  UnlTerutj  in  special  studies. 
W.  E.  WOODBURN,  Trtomrtr.         DAVID  S.  JORDAN,  PmUtm. 
WM.  W.  SPANGLER,  Steretary.  i-tf 

~  L      LT  YOU  "  nABT  THE  EABTH," 

I  get  "The  World,"  which  you  can  have 
Mforjio.oo!  We  mean  the  "World  Type- 
\  writer.  Over  20,000  in  use.  We  believe 
"1  there  is  no  Type-Writer  in  the  market 
-\  for  less  than  $6$  that  will  compare  with 
-J  this  as  a  practical  machine.  It  dot*  tJu 
A  work  and  no  mistake,  beautifully,  neatly, 

■  easily.    Any  child  can  work  it.  Anyone 

■  can  learn  to  use  it  in  ten  minutes'  prac- 
r  tice. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  to       THE  BOWEN  MERRILL  CO., 
3-H  Soil  Agents  for  Indiana,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merohant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

dents'  Furnishing  Goods,  Trunks  &  Valises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS.     IND. 
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INAUGURAL  ADDRESS—SECULAR  EDUCATION* 


J.    A.    ZELLER. 


HE  evil  which  seems  most  to  threaten  us  is  the  tendency  toward 
false  or  disproportioned  emphasis.  To  see  things  in  their 
proper  proportions  is  a  rare  gift  of  genius.  Criticism  is  rarely 
conservative.  It  magnifies  the  evils  it  would  cure,  and  in  the 
zeal  of  its  advocacy  emphasizes  out  of  proportion  the  reforms  that  are 
really  needed.  There  are  two  phases  of  this  tendency  that  should  be 
noted  and  carefully  studied.  On  the  one  hand  there  are  those  whose 
zeal  and  ability  can  not  be  doubted,  who  over  emphasize  the  dangers  of 
secular  education,  and  see  no  remedy  for  our  social  evils  except  in  de- 
nominational control.  Starting  out  with  substantial  agreement  with 
Guizot  that,  "in  order  to  make  popular  education  truly  good  and  socially 
useful,  it  must  be  fundamentally  religious,"  and  with  Cardinal  Gibbons 
that  "religious  and  secular  education  of  our  children  can  not  be  divorced 
from  each  other  without  inflicting  a  fatal  wound  upon  the  soul,"  they  are 
seized  with  alarm  and  finally  join  in  the  hue  and  cry  of  the  enemies  of 
our  state  education  and  denounce  the  public  schools  as  "infidel  and 
Godless,"  asserting  that  our  "children  in  attendance  upon  them  are  sub. 
jected  to  the  danger  of  corruption  of  morals  and  the  loss  of  faith  itself." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  our  strong  reaction  against  this  recognized  evil 
of  ecclesiasticism,  we  place  a  false  emphasis  upon  secularism  as  a  means 
of  averting  the  danger ;  and  in  our  horror  of  sectarian  bigotry,  we  are 

•  Read  at  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  December  25,  1889. 
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in  danger  of  running  headlong  into  refined  but  Godless 
conservative  position  of  Guizot  and  the  Cardinal  will  noi 
nor  is  it  necessary  in  vindication  of  the  public  school ; 
and  cry  against  the. system  is  a  logical  deduction  from  t 
or  a  just  inference  from  facts  is  denied ;  and  this  deni 
good,  if  our  public  schools  are  to  remain  firmly  fixed 
of  the  people. 

But  even  this  is  not  enough.  To  maintain  our  deni 
that  because  our  schools  are  secular  they  are  therefore  coi 
is,  after  all,  only  a  negative  vindication.  This  adds  nc 
of  good.  If  our  schools  fail  to  secure  that  moral  train 
pies  and  the  practice  of  a  virtuous  manhood,  so  absol 
American  citizenship,  it  is  condemnation  enough  and  i 
phasis  of  gross  charges  to  strengthen  it. 

Between  religious  dogma  on  the  one  hand  and  pure  : 
the  other,  there  lies  the  broad  field  of  moral  training,  t 
lected  or  prosecuted  irregularly  and  without  system  or 
The  great  need  just  now  of  additional  emphasis  upon  tl 
of  our  work  must  be  my  apology  for  introducing  a  subj 
that  peculiar  interest  that  attaches  to  novelty. 

The  school  is  an  institution  of  the  state  and  we  are  hi 
educational  responsibilities  are  subordinate  to,  yet  coiru 
of  the  state,  and  thus  the  responsibilities  of  the  latter  t 
are  of  our  duty.     At  the  outset,  then,  we  are  met  with 

Is  the  state  responsible  for  the  moral  training  of  its  c 
what  are  the  means  within  its  power  and  proper  to  be  t 
charging  the  duty  which  the  responsibility  imposes  ? 

First  of  alt,  what  is  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term  St 
ire  do  not  mean  that  material  thing  called  the  state, - 
latural  wealth,  and  whatever  is  added  thereto  by  the  < 
lustry  of  man.  What  we  mean  is  the  political  organism 
lie  whole  body  of  the  people  exercising  the  function  of 
ind  self-government.  It  is  the  body  pslitic — not  the  bt 
n  the  proper  sense  constitutes  the  state. 

The  state  is  clearly  responsible  for  the  proper  exerc 
ind  legitimate  functions,  and  these  functions  must  subs 
>f  its  existence.  What  the  proper  functions  of  the  s 
lpon  the  end  for  which  the  state  was  brought  into  exisi 
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ow  the  latter  before  we  can  determine  the  former.  What,  then,  is  the 
-pose  or  end  for  which  the  state  exists?  Ultimately,  it  is  the  highest 
uiible  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people.  But  these  must  be  sought 
ough  the  development  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  life  ol 
:  people;  and  these  in  turn,  are  conditioned  upon  the  preservation 
1  the  development  of  the  national  life  itself.  Thus  the  latter  become 
diate  or  primary  ends  toward  which  the  functional  activities  of  the 
te  must  be  directed,  while  these  in  turn,  must  be  held  subordinate  tc 
ultimate  end — the  welfare  of  the  individual  citizen. 
Herein,  then,  we  find  the  fundamental  basis  of  state  obligation  in  the 
ining  of  her  youth.  Its  primary  function  must  be  exercised  in  pro 
ling  the  conditions  of  her  own  perpetuity  and  continuous  development, 
]  among  these,  training  in  morals  must  be  regarded  as  -preeminent!) 
ential. 

l'his  will  become  more  apparent  when  we  consider  the  relation  of  the 

ixen  to  the  state,  and  the  reciprocal  duties  which  arise  out  of  this  rela 

n.    The  relation  of  the  citizen  to  the  state  will  depend  largely  upon 

:  character  of  the  state  itself.     Citizenship  under  a  monarchy  is  ont 

ng, — citizenship  in  our  American  state  is  quite  another.     They  art 

ireely  even  analogous  in  their  relation  to  the  body  politic.     Monarch) 

s  slow  outgrowth  from  roots  imbedded  in  the  soil  of  mediaeval  Fucdal 

a, — chief  among  which  are  the  Divine  rights  of  Kings,  Prerogativ< 

rived  from  custom,  Hereditary  power  and  privilege,  and  the  politics 

rtnership  of  Church  and  State.     These,  tempered  and  liberalized  b) 

s  spirit  of  civil  liberty,  have  resulted  after  the  slow  modification  of  cen 

ies,  in  the  modern  state  of  Europe.     But  civil  liberty  in  Europe  is  stil 

xmcession  rather  than  a  fundamental  principle,  and  political  rights  art 

ion  under  duress, — a  confession  of  weakness,  not  an  idea  of  gov 

i.    The  old  taint  of  Feudalism  has  not  yet  been  entirely  elimi 

ren  from  the  most  liberal  monarchy  of  Europe.     The  relation  o 

en  to  the  state  is,  therefore,  that  of  simple  loyalty  to  Hereditary 

recognized,  because  enforced.    To  the  great  mass  of  citizens  then 

nc  alternative — obedience  to  irresponsible  power  or  hopeless  rev 

id  of  these  ancient  outgrowths,  self-government  by  the  people  ha 
Mt  io  America.  Here  there  is  no  power  or  authority  that  is  no 
;d,  no  restriction  in  freedom  or  restraint  on  personal  conduct  tha 
sit  imposed.     The  reason  and  conscience  of  every  citizen,  how 
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ever  humble,  enters  as  a  factor  in  that  grand  product  which  we  call  the 
state.     The  state  is  the  organic  expression  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
forces  eminating  from  the  people,  and  uniting  to  produce  it     Behind  all 
constitutions,  legislative  and  administrative  acts,  lie  these  vital  forces, 
determining  their  character,  and  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  state  for  weal 
or  woe.     Whether  it  shall  perpetuate  its  existence  and  continue  to  de- 
velop along  the  lines  of  its  organic  life,  will  depend  upon  the  intelligence 
and  the  virtue  of  the  people,  whence  these  forces  spring.     There  is 
then  but  one  kind  of  allegiance  which  the  citizen  owes  to  the  state ;  and 
that  is  his  loyalty  to  the  average  reason  and  conscience  which  he  himself 
has  embodied  in  its  constitution  and  laws, — an  allegiance  which  can  be 
practically  manifested,  only,  by  an  intelligent  and  vigorous  citizenship. 
And  to  provide  beyond  reasonable  per  ad  venture  these  essential  condi- 
tions of  perpetuity  and  growth,  the  state  is  pledged  by  the  supreme  law 
of  necessity. 

In  emphasizing  the  state's  responsibility  in  the  moral  training  of  its 
citizens,  I  wish,  however,  to  employ  the  phrase  with  its  full  content,  as 
including  all  that  it  necessarily  involves.    A  brief  analysis  will  reveal  the 
mistake  of  excluding  its  intellectual  element,  as  well  as  the  blunder  of 
assuming  that  intellectual  training,  as  such,  may  be  at  the  same  time 
vicious  or  demoralizing.    What  do  we  mean  by  the  term  morals?    Man- 
ifestly, it  is  something  more  than  mere  avoidance  of  those  crimes  against 
society,  which,  for  its  own  safety,  it  everywhere  recognizes  and  punishes 
A  man  does  not  make  good  his  claim  to  moral  character  by  merely  keep- 
ing out  of  the  clutches  of  the  criminal  law.     Nor  is  morality  an  enforced 
obedience  to  laws  that  have  merely  an  external  sanction.     In  the  words 
of  another,  "  there  must  be  an  active  cooperation  with  the  spirit  of  these 
laws,  under  the  pressure  of  the  sanction  that  resides  in  the  will."     He  is 
the  moral  man  who  does  right  because  he  feels  it  to  be  right,  and  because 
the  general  good  and  not  self  only,  will  be  served  thereby ;  not  because 
right  doing  is  in  the  line  of  his  selfish  inclination,  or  because  wrong  do- 
ing entails  punishment.    When  the  ethical  character  of  the  contemplated 
act  is  perceived  and,  notwithstanding  temptation  to  wrong  doing,  the 
right  is  chosen,  and  under  the  pressure  of  this  inward  sanction,  it  passes 
into  the  outward  act,  then  it  becomes  moral  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
This  raises  conduct  to  the  moral  dignity  of  duty. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  question,  What  is  duty?  is  not 
one  of  mere  feeling.    Our  duties  grow  out  of  our  relations,  our  relations 
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our  fellows,  to  our  families,  to  society,  and  to  God.  These  are  of 
implex  and  involved ;  and  thus  it  happens,  that  our  vision  of  dut; 
'ten  dim — or  obscured.  It  requires  the  understanding  as  well  as  c 
ience,  to  disentangle  the  good  from  its  involved  relations,  and  to  < 
:rn  the  right  to  be  done,  and  the  wrong  to  be  shunned.  Good  impul 
ay  often  attend  a  vicious  life,  when  allied  to  a  weak  nature.  It  folic 
om  all  this,  'that  conduct  properly  called  moral,  has  its  intellectual  as  n 
,  iis  purely  moral  conditions ;  that  the  judgment  must  unite  with  the  c 
ience,  as  a  factor  in  the  product  which  we  call  morals ;  and  this 
juivalent  to  asserting  that  the  culture  of  the  intellect,  especially  on  i 
de  of  the  judgment,  is  an  essential  part  of  all  true  moral  training. 

And  now,  let  us  reach  a  definite  conclusion  in  answer  to  our  quest: 
y  a  brief  summary  of  propositions: — 

i.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  exercise  all  its  legitimate  functions 
te  purpose  of  realizing  the  end  of  its  existence. 

2.  This  duty  and  responsibility  extends  to,  and  covers  all  the  me: 
ecessary  and  adequate  to  this  end. 

3.  In  a  government  such  as  ours,  the  citizen  sustaining  to  it  the  n 
on  of  creator  and  conservator,  the  moral  life  of  the  people  conditii 
nd  finally  determines  the  character  and  destiny  of  the  state. 

4.  The  moral  training  of  the  youth  of  the  state  is  an  essential  me; 
f  developing  the  moral  life  of  the  future  citizen ;  hence  the  state  is  boui 
y  the  highest  necessity,  to  employ  this  means  to  the  end  that  the  fii 
urpose  of  the  state  may  be  realized. 

Strictly  speaking — the  responsibility  of  the  state  for  the  moral  train: 
f  its  citizens  covers  the  period  of  mature  life,  as  well  as  that  of  child  ht 
nd  youth.  Life's  tutelage  does  not  end  when  the  school-room  clo 
poo  us  for  the  last  time.  The  child  is  trained  that  he  may  act  the  p 
if  a  man,  but  it  is  only  by  acting  the  manly  part  that  he  becomes 
nore  a  man. 

If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  use  the  arm  of  the  law  to  punish  crir 
hat  threaten  the  peace  and  safety  of  society,  is  it  not  under  an  equal  1 
igatioc  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  higher  virtues  which  render  cri 
aceptional,  and  its  punishment  certain?  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
itate  may  so  employ  its  powers,  then  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
eiponsibility  or  duty.  Are  not  industry,  thrift,  enterprise,  and  tl 
mural  outgrowths, — comfort,  contentment  and  happiness  among 
:ondi tions  of  social  morality  ?    To  study  and  master  their  occult  relat 
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ublic  morals,  and  to  practically  use  these  results  in  legislation  aid 
i  i  n  i  strati  on  is  the  highest  art  of  statesmanship. 
>ur  concern  at  this  hour  is  not,  however,  with  affairs  of  statesmanship, 
duties,  as  servants  of  the  state,  whose  responsibilities,  for  the  time 
ig  have  become  ours,  are  limited  to  the  period  of  school  life,  and  arc 
tered  within  the  thousands  of  school-rooms,  where  the  youth  of  the 
e  are  entrusted  to  our  training.     What  is  to  be  the  moral  outcome  of 
11?    How  shall  we  deal  with  a  question  which  in  turn  so  stimulates 
enthusiasm,  while  it  baffles  our  professional  skill  ? 
lo  one,  however  wise  and  profound,  can  furnish  us  with  any  rule  or 
aula  of  method  as  an  infallible  guide  in  dealing  with  the  moral  nature 
:hildhood :  and  none  will  be  attempted  here.     There  are,  however, 
<  essential  conditions  implied  in  our  account  of  the  term  morals,  which 
would  do  well  to  fix  in  mind  as  objective  paints  of  our  training ;  these 
a  discriminating  judgment  and  an  enlightened  conscience.    Both  are 
re  or^less  involved  in  every  moral  act — and  our  training  must  include 
Inn  its  scope  both  of  these  powers.     Thought  and  feeling  are  alike— 
ermining  factors  in  the  moral  product.     Unless  the  understanding 
te  with  the  conscience,  there  can  be  no  decisive  inner  sanction,  no 
ral  imperative  to  which  the  will  must  yield  in  choice  and  action, 
reover  we  can  not  make  our  education  a  purely  intellectual  process, 
re  would ;  the  intellectual  inevitably  involves  the  moral  in  every  stage 
its  progress.     They  constantly  act  and  react  upon  each  other,  as  cause 
I  effect,  and  no  psychological  insight  can  determine,  often,  which  is 
more  potent  element.     Not  only  is  it  true  that  the  moral  feelings 
ner  or  later  become  enlisted  in  all  earnest  efforts  to  acquire  knowledge, 
the  very  discipline  and  restraint  which  every  good  school  necessitates 
if  itself  a  certain  moral  training.     The  school  that  educates  at  all,  is  a 
ool  of  morals,  as  well.     While  it  must  be  granted  that  our  moral  train- 
is  pointless,  without  system,  and  lacking  in  persistence,  it  is  a  foolish 
nder  to  assert  that  our  education  is  corrupting  to  the  public  morals, 
y,  more,  we  can  take  courage  in  the  assurance,  that  defective  as  it  is, 
training  of  our  schools  is  nevertheless  in  the  direction  of  private  and 
>lic  virtue.     I  am  aware  that  there  are  skeptics  that  deny  all  this.    The 
y  opposite  has  been  boldly  asserted,  during  the  past  year,  by  the  high- 
ecclesiastical  authority  of  England  and  America,  and  the  attack  is 
ried  on  with  an  ability  and  zeal  that  can  not  be  passed  by  in  silence 
hout  danger  to  our  cause.     While  the  answer  to  these  charges  can, 
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d  will  no  doubt,  be  conclusively  furnished,  our  most  effective  tefuta- 
a  must  come  from  the  school  rooms  of  Indiana, — from  the  men  and 
men  trained  and  equipped  within  their  walls.  If  these  do  not  furnish 
:  final  answer,  then  there  is  an  end  to  all  debate,  and  the  sooner  the 
lure  of  state  education  is  confessed,  the  more  hope  for  the  future  of  our 
attnon  wealth. 

Bat  while  this  view  of  our  school  training  may  furnish  a  decisive  an- 
ei  to  the  grosser  attacks  upon  our  system,  and  at  the  same  time  serve 
a  stimulus  to  more  earnest  effort,  we  can  not  ignore  the  dangers  that 
'eaten  us  These  are  not  chargeable  to  the  avowed  enemies  of  our 
Hem.  So  intrenched  is  the  public  school  in  the  general  confidence, 
it  Open  attack  ts  harmless.  The  danger  is  rather  from  self  destruction, 
hile  the  law  may  put  a  stop  to  murder  it  can  not  prevent  suicide.  It 
juires  not  the  dagger  or  poison  to  end  a  human  life;  we  need  but  to 
tnhold  the  nourishment  that  feeds  its  vitality.  That  morals  rest  upon 
eligious  basis  can  not  be  successfully  denied,  and  any  system  of  morals 
it  does  not  assume  the  existence  of  Gad  and  moral  accountability  is 
thing  but  a  code  for  the  prudent  regulation  of  selfishness,  and  is  entirely 
void  of  moral  lire.  And  here  appears  our  greatest  peril.  Our  modern 
Iture  is  predominantly  scientific  and  materialistic.  Our  philosophy 
ids  strongly  toward  Agnosticism;  and  even  our  educational  culture 
d  professional  training  show  traces  of  the  same  taint.  On  the  other 
nd  the  religious  culture  of  our  day  is  away  from  sectarian  theology, 
d  so  in  our  dread  of  religious  dogmatism  we  are  the  more  ready  to  join 
nds  with  Agnosticism  in  eliminating  all  religious  elements  from  the 
)ral  culture  of  the  school.  We  are  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  that 
adamental  distinction  between  the  theology  of  a  sect  and  the  religious 
th  of  the  man,— a  distinction  that  cavers  that  broad  field  that  lies  be- 
een  Atheism  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Theology  of  the  Church  on  the 
her,  and  which  includes  religious  faith  as  the  vital  element  of  moral 
lining. 

The  result  of  it  all  is  sufficiently  palpable.  It  is  seen  in  the  general 
ovement  to  so  modify  our  education  as  to  furnish  a  complete  national 
■lem  of  instruction  from  which  all  religious  elements  shall  be  eliminated. 
>r  this  purpose  all  traces  of  Theism  are  being  expurgated  from  our  text- 
oks.  One  of  our  college  presidents, — the  author  of  a  Political  F.con- 
aj  for  use  in  High  Schools, — recently  presented  a  copy  to  one  of  our 
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State  Superintendents  of  Instruction,  who  promptly  returned  it  with  i 
note,  stating  that  its  first  sentence  would  condemn  it  for  use  in  the  public 
schools.  And  what,  think  you,  was  the  damning  sentence?  This: 
"The  source  of  all  wealth  is  the  beneficence  of  God."  Well  did  Ex 
president  Woolsey  exclaim,  "Shall  it  come  to  this,  thai  not  even  then 
istence  of  the  Supreme  One  is  to  be  assumed  in  the  schools?" 

Over  against  this  new  and  dangerous  drift  of  thought,  I  would  merely 
place  the  deliberate  judgment  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Harris,  the  present 
head  of  our  national  Bureau  of  Education,  who  declares  that  "Faith  is 
a  secular  as  well  as  a  theological  virtue ;  that  is  to  say,  he  who  teaches 
that  man  is  not  immortal,  and  that  matter  does  not  reveal  the  Divine 
reason,  teaches  a  doctrine  subversive  of  faith,  and  also  subversive  of  man's 
life  in  all  that  makes  life  worth  living."  I  would  prefer  coadopt  the  view 
of  that  eminent  founder  of  our  present  school  system,  Horace  Mann,  who 
said  in  one  of  his  reports,  "Our  system  of  schools  founds  its  morals  on 
the  basis  of  religion.  It  earnestly  inculcates  all  Christian  morals."  So 
profoundly  was  he  impressed  with  the  importance  of  religion  as  the  basis 
of  moral  training  that  he  expresses  doubt  of  the  sanity  of  the  man  who 
should  oppose  the  religious  training  of  the  young.  I  am  content  to  leave 
this  question  of  the  importance  of  the  religious  element  in  the  moral 
training  with  these  eminent  men. 

In  the  meanwhile,  we  can  not  if  we  would,  relieve  ourselves  of  the 
re  pons  ibi  lilies  we  are  under  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Indiana;  and  the 
intelligence  and  zeal  with  which  we  meet  this  responsibility  must  be  the 
final  test  of  our  professional  success. 


BOYS   WHO  ARE  WANTED. 

[The  following  story  will  tell  you  what  kiad  of  boys  are  wanted  in  this 
world,  what  places  they  find,  and  what  places  they  keep.  There  is  do 
accident  in  this ;  no  favor.  It  is  the  old  way  of  being  faithful  to  yonr 
word  and  your  work.     Read  it  to  your  school. — Ed.] 

"Well,  I've  found  out  one  thing,"  said  Jack,  as  he  came  in  to  his 
mother,  hot,  tired  and  dusty. 
"  What  is  that  ?  "  she  asked. 
"That  there  are  a  great  many  boys  in  the  world." 
"  Didn't  you  know  that  before  ?  " 
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'Partly,  but  I  didn't  know  there  wereso  many  more  than  are  wanted 

'What  makes  you  think  so?" 

'  Because  I've  been  round  and  round  till  I'm  worn  out,  trying  to  fin 

lace  to  work.   Wherever  I  go  there  are  more  bays  than  places.    Doesn 

t  show  that  there  are  too  many  boys  ?  " 

'Not  exactly,"  said  his  mother,  with  a  smile.     "It  depends  entire! 

>n  the  kind  of  boy.     A  good  boy  is  always  wanted  somewhere." 

'  Well,  if  I'm  a  good  boy,  I  wish  I  knew  where  I'm  wanted." 

'  Patience,  patience,  my  boy.     In  such  a  great  world  as  this  is,  wit 

many  places  and  so  many  boys,  it  is  no  wonder  that  some  of  them  d 

find  their  places  at  once.  But  be  very  sure,  dear,"  as  she  laid  a  c 
sing  hand  on  his  arm,  "  that  every  boy  who  wants  a  chance  to  do  fai; 
test  work  will  find  it." 

'Thai's  the  kind  of  work  I  want  to  do,"  said  Jack.  "  I  don't  wai 
'body's  money  for  nothing.     Let  me  see — what  have  I  got  to  offer 

the  schooling  and  all  the  wits  I've  been  able  to  get  up  to  thirtee 
ts,  good  stout  hands  and  feet,  and  a  civil  tongue." 
'And  a  mind  and  heart  set  on  doing  faithful  duty,"  suggested  h; 
ther. 

'Ihopeso,"  said  Jack.  "I  remember  father  used  to  say:  'Juste 
n  as  you  undertake  to  work  for  any  one,  you  must  bear  in  mind  thi 
i  have  sold  yourself  to  him  for  the  given  time.  Your  time,  your  strength 
n-  energy,  are  his,  and  your  best  efforts  to  seek  his  interests  in  ever 
Y  are  his  due.' " 

rhe  earnest  tone  in  which  the  boy  spoke  seemed  to  give  assuranc 
t  he  would  pay  good  heed  to  the  words  of  the  father  whose  counsel 
lid  no  more  reach  him. 

?or  two  or  three  days  longer  Jack  had  reason  to  hold  to  his  opinio: 
t  there  were  more  boys  than  the  world  wanted,  at  the  end  of  wbic 
e  he  met  with  a  business  man  who,  after  questioning  him  closely,  said 
'There  are  a  great  many  applications  for  the  place,  but  the  greate 
nber  of  the  boys  come  and  stay  for  a  short  time  and  then  leave  if  the; 
ak  they  can  do  a  litde  better.  When  a  boy  gets  used  to  our  route 
1  our  customers,  we  want  him  to  stay.  If  you  will  agree  to  remain  fo 
least  three  years,  we  will  pay  you  three  dollars  a  week  as  errand  boy. 
'That  is  just  what  I  want  to  do,  sir,"  said  Jack,  eagerly.  So  he  wa 
tailed;  and  proud  enough  he  was  at  bringing  his  wages  home  ever 
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Saturday  night,  and  realizing  that,  small  a*  they  were,  the  regular  help 
was  of  great  value  to  his  mother. 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  faithful  carrying  out  of  his  father's 
admonition  after  awhile  attracted  the  attention  not  only  of  his  employer!, 
but  of  others  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  duties. 

One  day  he  was  asked  into  the  office  of  Mr.  Lang,  a  gentleman  to  whom 
he  frequently  carried  parcels  of  value. 

"Have  you  ever  thought  of  changing  your  situation?"  asked  Mr- 
Lang. 

"No,  sir,"  said  Jack. 

"Perhaps  you  could  do  better,"  said  the  other.  "I  want  to  get  a  boy 
who  is  quick  and  intelligent,  and  who  can  be  relied  on,  and  from  what  I 
see  of  you  I  think  you  are  that  sort  of  a  boy.  I  want  you  to  drive  a  de- 
livery wagon,  and  I  will  pay  you  five  dollars  a  week." 

Jack's  eyes  opened  wide. 

"It's  wonderful  good  pay,  sir,  for  a  boy  like  me,  I'm  sure.  But  I 
promised  to  keep  on  with  Mr.  Hill  for  three  years,  and  the  second  year 
is  only  just  begun." 

"Well,  have  you  signed  a  regular  agreement  with  Mr.  Hill?" 

"  No,  sir ;  I  told  him  I'd  stay." 

"You  have  a  mother  to  assist,  you  told  me.  Couldn't  you  tell  Mr. 
Hill  that  you  are  obliged  to  do  better  when  you  have  a  chance  ?  " 

"I  don't  believe  I  could,"  said  Jack,  looking  with  his  straight,  frank 
gaze  into  the  gentleman's  face.  "You  see,  sir,  if  I  broke  my  word  to 
him,  I  shouldn't  be  the  kind  of  boy  to  be  relied  on  that  you  wanted." 

"I  guess  you  are  about  right,"  said  Mr.  Lang,  with  a  laugh.  "Come 
and  see  me  when  your  time  is  out.    I  dare  say  I  shall  want  you  then." 

Jack  went  home  very  much  stirred  by  what  had  been  said  to  him. 
After  all,  could  it  be  wrong  to  go  where  he  could  do  so  much  better? 
Almost  double  the  wages !  Was  it  not  really  his  duty  to  his  mother  to 
obtain  it,  and  to  drive  a  wagon  instead  of  trudging  wearily  along  the 
streets?  They  never  felt  so  hot  and  dusty  as  they  did  just  now,  when 
he  might  escape  from  the  tiresome  routine. 

Might,  but  how  ?  By  the  sacrifice  of  his  pledged  word.  By  selling 
his  truth  and  his  honor.  So  strongly  did  the  reflection  force  itself  upon 
him,  that,  when  he  told  his  mother  of  the  offer  he  had  received,  he  merely 
added:— 
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t  would  be  a  grand  good  thing  if  I  could  take  it,  wouldn't  it, 

:r?" 

'es,  it  would." 

ome  boys  would  change  without  thinking  of  letting  a  promise  stand 

■ir  way." 

'es ;  but  that  is  the  kind  of  a  boy  who,  sooner  or  later,  is  not  wanted. 

>ecause  you  have  not  been  that  sort  of  a  boy  that  you  are  wanted 

k  worked  away,  doing  such  good  work,  as  he  became  more  and 
accustomed  to  his  situation,  that  his  mother  sometimes  wondered 
Mr.  Hill,  who  seemed  always  kindly  interested  in  him,  never  ap- 
d  10  think  of  raising  his  piy.  This,  however,  was  not  Mr.  Hill's 
)f  doing  things,  even  though  he  showed  an  increasing  disposition  to 
Jack  with  important  business. 

the  boy  trudged  through  his  three  years,  at  the  end  of  them  having 
(rusted  far  more  than  is  usually  the  case  with  errand  boys.  He 
lever  forgotten  the  offer  nude  him  by  Mr.  Lang,  and  one  day,  meet- 
lat  gentleman  on  the  street,  ventured  to  remind  him  of  it,  telling 
:hat  his  present  engagement  was  nearly  out,  adding — 
<ou  spoke  to  me  about  driving  the  wagon,  sir." 
th,  so  I  did ;  but  you  are  older  now  and  worth  more.  Call  around 
ee  me." 

i  a  Saturday  afternoon  soon  after,  Jack  lingered  in  Mr.  Hill's  office 
the  other  errand  boys  had  been  paid  and  had  gone  away, 
vlf  three  years  are  up  to-night,  sir,"  he  said. 
ifes,  they  are,"  said  Mr.  Hill,  looking  as  if  he  had  remembered  it. 
>Vi]l  you  give  me  a  recommendation  to  some  one  else,  sir?" 
*Vell,  I  will,  if  you  are  sure  you  want  to  leave  me." 
[  didn't  know  you  wanted  me  to  stay.     But,"  he  hesitated  and  then 
on,  "my  mother  is  a  widow,  and  I  feel  as  though  I  ought  to  do  the 
I  can  for  hei ;  and  Mr.  Lang  told  me  to  call  on  him." 
Has  Mr.  Lang  made  yon  an  offer  ?  " 

ck  told  him  ot  what  Mr.  Lang  had  siid  to  him  nearly  two  years  ago. 
Why  didn't  you  go  then  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Hill. 

Because  I  had  promised  to  stay  with  you ;  but  you  wouldn't  blame 
or  trying  to  better  myself  now  ?  " 
Not  a  bit  of  it.     Are  you  tired  of  running  errands  ?  " 
I'd  rather  ride  than  walk,"  said  Jack,  with  a  smile. 
I  think  it  is  about  time  you  were  doing  better  than  either.     Perhaps 
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you  think  you  have  been  doing  this  faithful  work  for  me  t 
years  for  next  to  nothing;  but,  if  so,  you  are  mistaken.  Y 
doing  better  work  than  merely  running  errands.  You  have 
an  apprenticeship  to  trust  and  honesty.  I  know  you  now  tc 
forward,  reliable  boy,  and  it  takes  time  to  learn  that.  It  is 
and  you  ought  to  begin  to' realize  on  it.  You  may  talk  t< 
you  wish :  but  I  will  give  you  a  place  in  the  office,  with  a 
hundred  dollars  for  the  first  year,  with  a  prospect  of  a  rise  i 

Jack  did  not  go  to  Mr.  Lang,  but  straight  to  his  mother, 
and  bound. 

"You'r  right,  you'r  right,  mother!"  he  cried.  "Nome 
for  you,  mother.  I'm  wanted,  you  see.  Wanted  enoug 
pay,  and  all  the  hardest  part  over." — Sydney  Dayre,  in 
Congrtgationatist. 

MORALS  MADE  PICTURESQUE. 

LIZZIE    H.     HAZELTINE. 

That  prince  of  educators,  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  has  said, 
ing  without  formative  influence  on  character  is  simply  a  tra 
portant  question  for  all  teachers  to  consider  is  how  best  to 
pupil's  character.  No  one  rule  or  method  will  be  sulfide 
characters  must  be  carefully  studied,  good  points  observed 
aged,  while  the  powerful  influence  of  a  good  example  sh 
stantly  at  work. 

Little  talks  to  the  whole  school  are  helpful,  but  the  con; 
of  good  advice  on  politeness,  diligence,  honesty,  and  othe 
tues  often  falls  without  effect  upon  the  child's  mind.  Th< 
be  winged  with  that  which  will  waft  it  into  the  mind — an  e 
must  be  forced  if  need  be. 

My  pupils  gave  me  a  fountain  pen  at  Christmas.  Not  1c 
sired  to  press  home  a  lesson  on  obedience.  'Choosing  an  op 
I  said  to  them,  "You  all  gave  me  a  nice  pen,  which  I  valu 
I  want  to  tell  you  one  reason  why  I  think  so  much  of  it. 
before  that  would  not  work  readily.  It  almost  always  ne> 
and  fixing  before  it  would  make  a  mark.  The  pen  you  | 
not  do  so.  It  is  always  ready  to  do  its  work  just  when  I  n 
is  a  very  obedient  pen.  I  want  ray  scholars  to  be  like  my 
est  was  at  once  aroused  by  the  allusion  to  their  gift,  the  v 
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was  by  tbe  illustration  brought  to  their  minds  in  a  concrete  shape, 
:he  lesson  meant  something  to  them. 

le  day  an  advanced  class  had  found  in  their  study  about  iron  a  table 
a  interested  them  much,  showing  the  comparative  value  of  this  useful 
1  when  made  into  various  articles.  The  following  day  I  quietly 
«d  to  the  board  and  wrote — 

r  lb  of  bar  iron $      .04 

1  lb  of  iron  made  into  watch-springs  ...    .   .     16,000 
rim's  what  we  had  yesterday,"  remarked  a  member  of  the  class 
evident  interest.     A  little  questioning  developed  the  thought  that 
ron  had  been  increased  in  value  or  improved.     "  But  it  wasn't  done 
rat  a  good  deal  of  work,"  observed  one  boy. 
i  the  other  statements  on  the  board  I  added — 
Improvement  is  increase  in  value. 
It  is  produced  by  labor. 
lis  furnished  a  text  from  which  a  brief  sermon  was  developed  some- 
;  like  this:     "You  know  I  want  you  all  to  improve — to  be  worth 
:  for  coming  to  school.     Your  parents  have  invested  thirty  or  forty 
rs  for  your  tuition,  so  you  ought  to  be  worth  so  much  more  at  the 
of  the  year.     If  you  put  in  a  generous  share  of  your  own  woik  the 
rase  in  value  will  be  still  greater.    Old  iron  is  worth  next  to  nothing, 
lot  spoil  by  misconduct  the  work  you  are  doing." 
ich  little  talks  are  not  generally  monologues,  but  lively  conversations 
een  the  pupils  and  myself. 

wre  are  abundant  materials  for  making  morals   picturesque   and 
:by  effective.     Let  us  treasure  them  and  use  them  for  the  help  of 
pupils. 
iuth  Britain,  Connecttcut. 


KINDERGARTEN  PRINCIPLES  IN  PRIMARY  WORK. 

\iiiiiiuw  Department,  »nd  ii edited  by  W.  N.  Hiilman,  Supt.  of  the  La  Pone  Schooti. 


THE  STRING  OF   TENS. 


he  highest  achievement  of  numeration  in  current  arithmetic  is  the 

intellectual  comprehension  of  the  number  ten.    After  this  achieve- 

it,  numeration  consists  merely  in  determining  the  relation  of  any  given 

iber  to  the  standard  ten.     The  stringing  of  ten  beads  of  tbe  same 
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color,  and  the  efforts  to  relate  any  other  numbers  to  this 
stitute — therefore — a  momentous  step  in  numeration. 

At  first  each  number  came  to  the  child  quite  unrelated 
the  four,  the  six,  the  eight  as  comparatively  isolated  facts, 
experimentally  to  subordinate,  yet  for  him  equally  isolated, 
two,  one,  three,  etc. 

The  work  with  the  string  of  fives  furnished  the  first  e 
standard  to  which  all  other  numbers  could  be  related  in  a  s; 
ion.  Four  now  became  five  less  one ;  six,  five  and  one ; 
three,  or  two  fives  less  two,  etc. 

With  the  string  of  ten  comes  now  the  task  of  establish^ 
dard,  the  conventional  standard  of  ten.  To  this  are  to 
only  the  numbers  already  studied,  but  all  other  numbers  • 
be  able  to  grasp.  Four  must  now  gradually  assume  the  c 
less  six;  six,  that  of  ten  less  four;  eight,  that  of  ten  less 
becomes  ten  and  two ;  fifteen  (formerly  three  fives),  ten  an 
(formerly  four  fives),  two  lens,  etc. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  string  of  fives  the  child  reccivi 
of  different  colors  for  the  sake  of  repetition,  as  well  as  for 
analytic  work  on  the  basis  of  the  standard  number.  Sir 
the  same  purposes  he  receives  now  two  tens — e.  g.,  te 
green  balls. 

Again,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  child  is  already  fai 
resulting  value  of  twenty  as  four  fives  J  and  .that  in  stringii 
twenty  with  which  he  is  familiar  (four  fives),  he  used  tl 
which  he  is  about  to  use  for  the  new  form  of  twenty  (tw 
change  that  comes  to  him  is,  therefore,  merely  a  change  it 
The  two  sets  (fives)  of  red  beads  and  the  two  sets  (  fives), 
in  the  old  arrangement  are  in  the  new  arrangement  unitec 
into  one  set  of  ten.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  following  cul 
light  rings  stand  for  red  and  the  black  for  green  beads: 

T        . OOOOO OOOOO 00000 ooooo- 

T  T       . oooooooooo oooooooooo 

That  these  considerations  are  important  must  be  evide 
most  resolutely  "practical"  among  our  teachers  who  smile 
whenever  they  hear  the  words  principle  and  theory.  Tl 
comes  to  the  child  not  as  a  new  experience  nor  even  as  n< 
but  only  as  a  new  form  of  knowledge.  The  four  fives  of 
ration  arc  merely  translated  into  the  two  tens  of  a  new  nui 
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may  be  noticed,  too,  as  a  valuable  fact,  that  in  the  new  numerati 
number  forms  as  presented  in  the  beads  accord  with  the  langua 
is  by  which  they  arc  designated.  Eleven  appears,  as  in  the  langua 
=  one  +  /jf  =  ten),  as  one  and  ten;  twelve  {iwe  =  two  +  !(/=  tei 
vo  and  ten ;  thirteen  as  three  (Jhir)  and  ten  (iWn) ;  and  so  on  up 
ity,  which  is  two  {(wen,  twain)  tens  (ry). 

[n  the  following  illustrations  the  light  rings  stand  for  red  and  the  bla 
jrcen  balls] 

. ouoooooco ooooooooooo  — 


— OoOOOOOO— 
—OOOOOOO 

— oooooo 

— ooooo 

—000 


— onooooooooOo— 


— 000  OOOOOOOOOO — 


—oooo  oooooooooo  - 


ooooo  oooooooooo— 

oooooo  oooooooooo  - 

ooooooo  oooooooooo— 

o ooooooo  oooooooooo  - 


n 

12 
13 

14 
15 
IB 

17 

18 

19 

20 
refer  results 
..    I  shall  ill 


liis  fact  is  of  very  great  value  in  enabling  the  child 
rations  readily  and  intuitionally  to  the  fundamental 
e  this  in  a.  few  typical  examples, 
or  addition,  I  shall  choose  a  few  typical  problems. 
given  the  successive  steps  under  the  letters  a,  b,  c, 

•     3  +  4  = 

a.  Prepire  the  string;  all  beads  (ao)  to  the  left: 
.-oooooooooo  oooooooooo 

b.  Three  beads  to  the  right : 
.—oooooooooo  ooooooo ooo 

c.  Four  more  beads  to  the  right: 
,-0000000000000 '■ oooo ooo 

d.  Unite,  and  reid  results: 
.—oooooooooo  ooo ooooooo 

Here  is  evident  in  the  result  the  relation  which  the  7  bears  to  the 
m  which  it  is  divided.] 
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All  beads  to  the  left: 
.-oooooooooooooooooooo 

Eight  beads  to  the  right : 

-OOOOOOOOOO  DO 

Five  more  beads  to  the  right : 
— ooooooo ooooo  — 


— oooooooo-, 


-WJOOOOCO- 


Unite,  and  read  result: 


— ooo  ooooooo  ooo- . 


(The  2  and  8  re-unite  to  make  the  io,  and  the  added  3  complete! 
the  13.) 

3       '4  +  4  — 

— OOOUOOOOOO  OOOOOOOOOO 


a. 


00000000000000 - 

00000000000000— 

—OOOOOOOO  OOOOOOOOOO  - 


( It  will  be  observed  that  the  actual  work  of  addition  is  confined  to  the 
4  +  4,  which  with  the  10  (teen)  make  18  (eight  teen). 

4.     15  +  9  = 

(Inasmuch  as  the  language  changes  here  and  means  the  tens  before 
the  units  in  the  result  (twenty- four),"  we  may  work  towards  the  left.) 

-       . OOOOOOOOOO  OOOOOOOOOO  OOOOOOOOOO  - 


( 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOO- 
OOOOO OOOO 000000-. 

I 

OOOOOOOOOO  oocoouoooo  00  00 00  0000- . 

I 


1.     .— 000000000000000. 
_      .—OOOOOOOOOO  ooooo- 


1 


[a.    All  beads  to  the  right,     b.    Fifteen  to  the  left    c.   Nine  more  K 
the  left.     d.    Unite,  and  read  result.] 

For  each  of  the  remaining  operations,  I  shall  present  but  one  type, 
leaving  it  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  readers,  even  of  the  resolutely  "prac- 
tical "  ones  among  them,  to  construct  others. 
5-     19  —  4  = 

a.     All  beads  to  the  left : 
.-oooooooooooooooooooo 
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i  9  beads  to  the  right : 

000000O0OOOOOOOOO00-. 

4  of  the  19  to  the  left: 

0000 


d.     Read  remainder  (15) : 

00000 1 


(()or4>   4  = 

— 000001 10000  0000000000  — 


i 

-0000000000  oo€>oo<> 0000- . 

1 
-ooooouoooo  00 0000 0000-. 

I 
-ouoooono ■ —  OOOO 0000 OOOO  -. 

1 
-0000 . 0000 0000  —  0000 0000-. 

1 

-OOO —  OOOOOI  HI  OOOOOOOOOO  -I 

All  beads  to  the  left.     b.   One  four  to  the  right     c.    A  secom 

0  the  right,     d.   The  third  four  to  the  right,     e.   The  fourth  fon 
;  right,     f.   The  four  fours  together.] 

24  +  8  =        .     (In  24  how  many  8's  ?) 

.-ooooooonoo  ooonoooooo  0000000000 

.     .-000000 000000000000000000000000- 

.-000000 00000000 000000000 0000000  - 

1  .-000000 00000000 — 00000000 — oooooooo— 


.-0000000000  0000000000— 


-oooooooo . 000000000000- 

-00000000 OOOOOOnOOOOO 

oooooooo— — — -o 0000000000 o — . 

■oooooooo 00 — -oooooooo 00 — 

-oooooooo 000 000000 000 — 

-OOOOOOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO — 

1,     .-oooooooo 0000 0000 0000—, 

.  AU  beads  to  the  left,  b.  Twelve  beads  to  the  right,  c.  Th 
n  beads  to  the  middle  of  the  empty  string,  d.  One  of  the  twelw 
e  right,  oae  to  the  left.  e.  A  second  bead  to  the  right  and  to  th 
g.  Here  the  twelve  is  in  three  equal  parts,  h.  One  of  these  part 
the  right)  is  four.] 
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THE  SCHOOL-EOOM. 

[Conducted  by  ClotCE  F.  Bui,  Supcrriiing  Principal  of  ladiuapa 


"TEACH  THE  CHILDREN  TO  TALt 

§at  explanation  of  problems  in  arithmetic  furnishes  a 
timity  to  teach  pupils  to  talk  and  at  the  same  time  1 
Pupils  often  talk  a  good  deal  arid  say  very  little.  Someii 
the  same. 

"Mary  goes  to  school  9  months  in  the  year  and  has  • 
What  part  of  the  year  has  she  vacation  ?  " 

The  pupil  tries  to  repeat  the  problem.  He  says,  "  Mar 
9  months  and  then  has  vacation  3  months.  What  part  0 
she  have  vacation  ?"  He  left  out  one  phrase  and  chang 
The  teacher  says  this  is  wrong.  The  pupil  makes  ano 
farther  away  from  the  verbal  expression  than  before.  Tr. 
again  very  slowly  and  carefully,  asking  the  pupil  to  listc 
does  so,  but  to  what  is  he  giving  attention  ?  Verbal  expre 
again  to  repeat  the  problem.  He  gets  it  just  right  this 
word — but  now  he  has  lost  the  meaning.  He  does  not  se< 
expressed  in  the  problem  and  the  relation  they  have  to  w 
He  hesitates.  The  teacher  urges  him  to  proceed  with  t 
"analysis."  He  stumbles  and  says  he  can't.  He  is  aski 
problem  again.  He  tries  it.  He  fails.  He  has  forgotten 
now,  -words  and  all.  Does  not  know  whether  it  was  Mar 
went  to  school.  He  has  forgotten  how  many  months  she 
The  teacher  makes  some  original  observations  in  regard 
memory  "  not  longer  than  a  short  slate  pencil,  and  reai 
again. 

The  patient,  long-suffering  pupil  makes  another  effort 
ition  and  succeeds.  He  is  then  asked  to  solve  the  problc 
on  one  foot  awhile  and  then  changes  to  the  other  and  1 
window.  The  teacher  says,  "Well?"  But  it  is  not  well 
He  is  afraid  to  say  he  doesn't  know  what  the  problem  is 
he  will  hear  some  more  remarks  upon  attention  and  mei 
be  asked  to  "repeat  the  problem."  He  has  proved  a  su 
peater"  twice  already.  He  waits,  and  wishes  he  were 
where  be  is.  Finally  the  teacher  tries  to  help  him.  H 
how  many  months  did  Mary  go  to  school?"  The  pupil 
relieved  to  know  that  it  was  Mary  and  not  some  one  els 
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icouraged,  for  lie  recalls  the  tact  that  she  went  o  months.  "Well,  now, 
>w  many  mouths  did  she  have  vacation  ?  "  "Three."  " Three  what  ? ' 
Three  months,"  said  (he  pupil.  "Well,  then,  what  fart  did  she  hav< 
ication?"  "One-third,"  said  the  pupil.  "How do  yoo  get  that?' 
he  pupil  replied  that  three  is  a  third  of  9.     "  But  how  many  month! 

the  year?"  "Twelve."  "Well,  then,  what  part  of  the  time  did  shi 
>  to  school?"  The  pupil  thinks  (?)  a  moment  and  says  he  doesnj 
aow.  The  teacher  then  asked  what  part  of  12  three  is,  and  the  pupi 
id  one-fourth.  Then  the  agony  was  over  for  that  boy,  but  not  for  th< 
acher  and  the  rest. 

Now,  reader,  it  may  be  that  you  are  ready  to  say  that  no  such  a  seem 
iet  occurred  in  any  school  room.  It  never  should  have  occurred.  It  i; 
mainly  a  waste  of  time  and  strength,  to  say  the  least  of  it.     It  is  stupe 

ing,  deadening  mental  actionr  Such  things  are  done  under  the  im 
ression  that  the  pupils  are  being  taught  to  talk.  They  have  no  valu< 
icept  the  training  in  verbal  memory,  and  the  poorest  kind  of  verba 
emory  at  that. 

If  a  pupil  has  the  conditions  of  the  problem  in  mind  what  else  doe: 
:  need  ?  Why  not  allow  him  to  go  to  work  and  tell  what  he  does  t( 
>tain  his  result?  Let  him  "think  aloud."  He  might  say,  in  an  in/or 
al  way,  that  there  are  12  months  in  a  year.  She  had  vacation  thre< 
ionths.  Three  months  are  one-fourth  of  twelve  months,  so  I  know  tha 
le  had  vacation  one- fourth  of  the  year. 

If  the  pupil  can  dispose  of  the  problem  in  this  way,  he  shows  that  hi 
calls  all  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  that  he  not  onlj 
Iks,  but  he  tells  what  he  thinks — he  says  something. 

Which  is  greater,  J-S  of  9  or  %  of  6  ?  How  much  greater  ?  We  hav< 
said  a  Second  Reader  pupil  dispose  of  the  above  as  follows :  One-third 
f  9  is  3.  %  of  6  is  a.  3  less  2  is  one.  So  I  know  that  ^5  of  9  is  on< 
reater  than  #  of  6.  That  pupil  was  learning  to  talk.  -  He  thought  first. 
le  thought  accurately.  His  teacher  had  made  a  point  of  having  th< 
lass  say  what  they  thought  in  the  order  they  thought  it. 

"  How  many  times  can  I  take  a  pint  from  %  gallon  ? "  A  pupil  01 
Be  same  class  said,  "In  a  gallon  there  are  8  pints,  so  in  %  gallon  there 
re  %  of  8  pints  and  that  is  4  pints.    I  can  take  4  pints  from  %  gallon." 


■■'  UNSATISFACTORY." 


Sometimes  pupils  are  reported  to  the  parents  and  the  superintendent 
a  doing  unsatisfactory  work.  The  inquiry  is  made  as  to  why  it  is  unaat- 
factory,  and  the  reply  is  that  the  pupil  does  not  get  his  lessons.     He 
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iyi  "  I  don't  know  "  to  most  of  the  questions.  Often  this  is  all  that  can 
e  learned  from  the  teacher.  Pupils  are  sometimes  kept  back  in  the 
rade  on  the  strength  of  such  a  statement,  or  are  taken  out  of  school  by 
lie  parent.  This  is  often  unjust.  There  should  be  a  strong  effort  made 
>  find  out  wAythc  pupil  does  not  get  his  lessons,  or  why  he  says  "I  don't 
now"  so  often. 
Sometimes  he  is  not  blamable.  The  writer  knew  a  pupil  who  spent 
everal  months  in  a  grade  failing  because  he  did  not  know  fractions  that 
'ere  taught  in  the  preceding  grade.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  pro 
eed.  He  was  not  blamable.  The  teacher  should  have  investigated  his 
ase  and  ascertained  just  what  his  trouble  was,  and  corrected  it,  or  else 
ad  him  placed  in  the  grade  where  it  could  be  corrected.  There  is  too 
luch  teaching  that  is  like  shooting  at  a  whole  flock  of  birds,  hoping  that 
re  may  hit  some  of  them.  1'eachers  should  take  aim  and  hit  the  mark. 
tudy  the  individual  pupil. 

SHORT   NOTES. 

Errors. — Do  your  pupils  say  "them  boys,"  "these  kind,"  "for  you 
nd  I,"  "haint,"  "git,"  "ketch,"  "he  done  it,"  "had  went,"  "have 
aw,"  "he  don't,"  "it  don't,"  "has  the  bell  rang,"  and  many  other  in* 
orrect  expressions?  Do  you  try  to  correct  them?  They  can  be  cor- 
ected  only  by  persistent  effort. 
Try  Your  Class. — i.  A  gentleman  hired  9  boys  to  work  for  him  for 
nickel  apiece.  When  he  went  to  pay  them  he  found  that  he  had  only 
silver  dollar.  He  stepped  into  a  store  near  by  to  get  the  change.  The 
lerk  gave  him  13  pieces.     What  were  the  pieces? 

3.  About-  how  many  pounds  of  sugar  will  an  ordinary  chalk  box 
iold? 

3.  Write  this  year  in  Roman  numerals. 

4.  May  every  dividend  and  divisor  become  the  terms  of  a  ratio? 
Vhy? 

5.  What  direction  would  you  sail  if  you  were  to  go  down  the  Nile 
liver? 

Intellectually  Honest. — A  teacher  once  said  to  the  writer  that 
hildren  were  intellectually  honest  before  they  enter  school,  but  after,  they 
iften  are  not  She  gave  this  as  a  test  "  I  have  a  number  in  my  mind 
ess  than  9,  what  is  it?"  This  was  tried  in  several  schools,  and  every 
lupil  but  one  tried  to  answer  it  The  answers  were  from  o  to  8.  Several 
:hildren  who  had  not  attended  school  were  tried.     Not  one  gave  an  an- 
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swer.  They  said  they  could  not,  but  when  told  that  the  number  is 
than  9  they  answered  it.  Why  is  this  so?  Is  it  possible  that  w< 
made  the  children  feel  that  they  must  give  an  answer  to  any  questi 
ask  whether  they  know  it  or  not  ?  We  should  aim  to  keep  them  ' 
lectually  honest." 

Neatness. — It  pays  to  keep  the  school-room  neat.  It  costs  no  i 
to  do  this,  so  there  is  no  excuse  for  neglecting  it.  Take  time  to  p 
books  away  orderly  before  dismissing.  It  will  not  take  much  tim 
will  have  a  gocd  tffect  on  the  school.  They  will  grow  to  be  mc 
curate  and  thoughtful.  Let  the  teacher  lead  in  this  by  keeping  he 
in  order.  Think  of  the*  (feet  of  chalk  scattered  all  along  the  chalk  ti 
a  rusty  tin  cup  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  a  map  on  the  front  wall,  a 
of  a  dirty  ruler  on  the  ledge  at  the  left;  books,  pencils,  paper,  wii 
flowers,  broken  penholders,  pencils  on  the  teacher's  desk  as  if  left 
by  a  cyclone.  Oue  window  curtain  up,  another  down,  another  ha! 
off  the  roller,  chalk  marks  on  the  board  that  have  been  there  a  mor 
these  and  many  other  things  that  show  a  kind  of  "slip  shod"  way 
ing  everything,  are  against  good  moral  training.  They  are  so 
remedied  that  it  seems  strange  that  any  teacher  will  allow  them  tc 
from  day  to  day.  School  should  begin  each  day  with  every  thin; 
and  in  its  proper  place. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

Nellie  Blv,  of  the  New  York  World,  completed  her  trip  arour 
earth  on  January  25,  at  4:15.  She  made  the  trip  in  72  days,  6 
and  11  minutes. 

Edison's  New  Invention. — It  is  said  that  Mr.  Edison  expects  tc 
perfected  by  1892  a  far  sight  machine,  by  which  a  person  in  Bostoi 
see  ihe  features  of  a  friend  in  New  York  with  perfect  ease. 

The  largest  single  fortification  in  the  world  is  Fortress  Monro 
has  cost  the  U.  S.  Government  more  than  $3,000,000.  Ask  pu 
ttll  where  this  fortress  is,  and  give  any  incidents  connected  with 
they  know. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  connect  Asia  and  North  America  by  a  rai 
It  is  a  Russian  plan.  They  propose  to  bridge  Behring  Strait.  Th 
rowest  point  is  about  60  miles,  but  as  there  is  a  chain  of  island 
straight  line,  no  section  of  the  bridge  will  be  very  long. 

The  French  Repeating  Rifle. — This  gun  shoots  without  sun 
flash,  because  no  powder  or  other  explosive  is  used.    The  expelling 
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is  compressed  and  liquified  air.  A  short,  sharp,  low  report  is  heard  when 
the  ball  leaves  the  cartridge.  The  cartridge  is  about  six  inches  long  and 
is  made  of  steel.  It  contains  300  shots  that  may  be  discharged  as  rapidly 
as  one  may  desire. 

The  largest  wooden  sailing  ship  in  the  world  was  launched  at  Bath, 
Me.,  a  few  days  ago.  She  spreads  about  13,000  yards  of  canvass,  and 
has  anchors  that  weigh  7,300  and  8,500  pounds.  Her  length  is  nearly 
300  feet — as  long  as  two  town  lots — and  her  tonnage  3,185.  She  will 
make  her  first  trip  from  Philadelphia  to  Japan,  and  will  carry  120,000 
cases  of  oil.  Ask  pupils  to  describe  the  route  that  she  will  probably  take. 
About  how  many  miles  will  she  travel  ?  About  how  long  will  it  probably 
take  ?  What  is  meant  by  a  case  of  oil  ?  What  kind  of  oil  do  you  sup- 
pose she  will  carry  ? 

The  Forth  Railroad  Bridge. — This  is  the  greatest  viaduct  in  the 
world.  The  entire  superstructure  is  composed  of  Siemens  Marten  steel. 
About  53,000  tons  of  metal  were  used  in  its  construction.  It  is  about 
one  and  five-eighths  miles  long.  This  bridge  is  at  Queenstown  Ferry, 
near  Edrnburg.  It  is  supported  by  three  main  piers,  whose  diameter  is 
49  feet.  They  rest  on  solid  rock  or  boulder  clay,  91  feet  below  high- 
water.  Two  of  the  spans  are  17 10  feet  long.  The  greatest  height  of  the 
structure  is  361  feet.    Vessels  with  masts  150  feet  high  can  pass  under  it 

Questions  for  ike  Pupils. — Where  is  Queenstown  ?  What  is  a  viaduct  ? 
What  is  Siemens  Marten  steel  ? 

THE   BRITISH   EXTRADITION  TREATY. 

The  opinion  seems  to  be  unanimous  that  the  British  Extradition  Treaty, 
now  awaiting  consideration  by  the  Senate,  should  be  ratified.  Some 
twenty  six  extradition  treaties  have  been  negotiated  by  our  Government 
and  are  now  in  force,  only  a  few  of  which  are  deemed  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive, the  least  satisfactory  being  just  those  which  should  be  most 
adequate. 

The  weakest  of  all,  perhaps,  is  that  existing  with  Grest  Britain,  the 
very  country  with  which  such  a  treaty  should  be  made  comprehensive, 
because  of  our  close  and  easy  communication  with  it.  An  attempt  was 
made  during  the  last  administration  to  negotiate  such  a  treaty,  bat  it 
failed  on  account  of  the  desire  of  England  to  provide  for  the  extradition 
among  others  of  Irish  political  offenders.  Among  the  four  crimes  which 
it  added  to  the  seven  named  in  the  existing  treaty  was  included  "  mali- 
cious injuries  to  property  whereby  the  life  of  any  person  shall  be  endan- 
gered."   True,  precedents  exist  for  such  a  clause,  similar  ones  being 
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ded  in  the  treaties  with  Peru,  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and  Japan,  but 
ch  of  these  cases  the  conditions  differ  in  very  important  respects 

those  which  exist  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain. 

the  preparation  of  the  new  treaty,  Secretary  Blaine  and  the  British 
iter  confined  themselves  to  a  list  of  offenses  so.  manifestly  crimes  in 

countries  that  there  could  be  no  controversy  over  them,  with  the 
[  that  it  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  existing  extradition  treaties. 
;ss  than  twenty  two  crimes  are  added  to  the  seven  covered  by  the 
rof  1841,  including  two  contained  in  no  other  treaty — manslaughter 
fraud  by  bailee,  banker,  agent,  factor,  trustee  or  director,  which  by 
iws  of  both  countries  are  crimes.  The  Utter  provision,  of  course, 
:ually  closes  the  door  of  escape  for  our  army  of  defaulters  and  com- 
ial  rogues  of  all  sorts  who  have  made  Canada  their  asylum,  and  in 
)rospect  of  punishment  which  it  holds  out  to  such  offenders,  it  will 
s  a  direct  preventive  of  crime. 

the  same  time,  the  privilege  of  the  Government  to  give  strictly  po- 
1  offenders  an  asylum  is  preserved,  in  the  stipulation  that  no  such 
«  shall  be  extradited,  and  that  no  person  shall  be  tried  for  any  of- 

save  that  for  which  he  is  returned.  As  the  treaty  is  a  model  one 
every  point  of  view,  and  as  there  is  no  partisan  opposition  to  it,  its 
rmation  may  be  taken  for  granted. —  Week's  Current. 


PEIMAEY  DEPABTMENT. 

d  by  Howaid  Sahdisoh,  Profcuor  of  Methodi  In  tbe  State  Normal  School 


READING  AND  LANGUAGE. 

this  article  I  desire  to  speak  of  two  lessons  that  I  recently  observed. 
One  of  these  was  a  lesson  in  the  primary  phase  of  Reading  in  the 
Year  Grade ;  the  other  was  a  lesson  in  Language,  given  to  the  pu- 
)i  the  Fifth  Year  Grade. 

THE   READING   LESSON. 

The  Subject-matter. — The  lesson  in  the  First  Year  Grade  had  for 
lbject-matter : — 

The  sounds  of  the  oral  word  red. 

That  in  the  structure  of  the  printed  word,  which  symbolized  the 
ids  of  the  oral  word, 
he  lesson  was  given  to  children  who  had  been  attending  school  du- 
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ring  the  first  five  months  of  the  year,  and  it  occupied  about  ten  minutes. 

2.     The  Previous  Work. — In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 

work  taken,  some  reference  will  be  had  here,  to  the  work  that  had  been 

-  ^  previously  given.     During  the  first  five  months  of  school,  some  fifty  or 

—  ^  sixty  words  had  been  taught  as  wholes ;  and,  as  their  meaning  permitted, 

p.  combined  into  sentences.     In  teaching  these  words/the  effort  had  been 

§>  to  associate  them  as  wholes,  directly  with  their  meaning.     The  associa 

tion  had  been  direct,  on  the  principle  that  those  associations  which  are 
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»"-;  §  most  free  from  entangling  rehs^ons  are  most  effective.     It  being  the  aim 
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to  associate  these  words  with  their  meaning,  the  effort  was  to  make  this 
association  direct,  by  avoiding  any  reference  to  the  oral  word  other  than 
V  that  which  was  incidentally  or  necessarily  involved.     In  teaching  these 

words  as  wholes,  the  oral  word  had  not  been  used,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
impression  that  the  printed  word  stands  for  the  oral  word.  Much  of  the 
early  reading  work  in  primary  schools  is  made  formal  and  mechanical, 
because  of  the  idea  of  the  teacher  that  the  printed  word  stands  for  the 
oral  word — and  is  to  be  so  taught.  This  is  so  only  incidentally ;  mainly, 
the  printed  word  stands  directly  for  the  thing  itself.  This  is  true  also  of 
the  oral  word.  Hence  indirectly,  each  stands  for  the  other ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  teach  the  printed  word  as  expressing  the  oral  word — since 
in  teaching  each  as  symbolizing  the  thing  itself,  that  incidentally  follows. 
It  is  a  great  advantage  to  leave  this  association  incidental.  If  a  grocer 
has  in  front  of  his  store  a  picture  of  some  apples  intended  as  a  sign  that 
there  are  apples  within  for  sale ;  and  also  has  displayed  at  another  place 
upon  a  sign  board  the  word  apples,  each  sign  signifies  directly,  the  objects 
in  the  store, — and  only  indirectly,  the  other  sign. 

In  teaching  the  printed  word,  it  should  be  directly  associated  with  the 
meaning  without  reference  to  the  oral  word,  except  in  such  cases  as  is 
necessary. 

The  principles  adhered  to  in  this  work  with  the  words  as  wholes,  had 
been: — 

a.  That  the  first  impression  a  child  should  get  of  words,  is  that  as 
wholes  they  express  meaning. 

b,  That  he  should  learn  to  determine  the  sound  from  the  form  of  the 
word  itself.  Therefore  during  these  first  few  months  there  had  been  no 
work  with  sounds,  letters,  or  diacritical  marks ;  and  the  words  had  been 
taught  in  analogous  groups — as,  boy,  joy,  toy,  etc. 

3.     The  Aim. — In  this  particular  lesson  the  aim  was: — 
a.    To  give  to  each  pupil  the  exact  idea  of  each  sonud. 
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i.  To  put  each  child  in  possession  of  the  ability  to  produce  accurate 
d  readily,  each  sound. 

r.  To  form  in  the  mind  of  each  child,  a  close  association  of  each  soui 
:h  that  in  the  structure  of  the  word  which  expressed  that  sound.  F 
uuple,  the  pupils  were  to  learn  that  the  first  sound  of  the  oral  wo 
s  expressed  by  the  letter  r;  and  that  its  ability  to  express  it,  did  n 
pend  upon  what  preceded  it  or  what  followed  it ;  that  the  second  soui 
the  oral  word  was  expressed  by  the  letter  e,  without  any  reference 
at  preceded  it,  but  with  direct  reference  to  the  following  letter  d ;  th 
■  third  sound  of  the  oral  word  was  expressed  by  the  letter  d,  witho 
erence  to  its  position. 

+.  The  Slept. — a.  In  beginning  the  work,  the  teacher  first  placi 
on  the  board  the  word  iiscli—  red.  She  then  sought  to  have  the  ch 
:n  associate  this  word  with  its  meaning,  by  asking  the  pupils  to-poi 
t  what  the  word  led  them  to  think  of.  Each  child  answered  by  sho 
;  some  object  which  had  the  color  red,  and  saying,  "It  makes  me  thii 
the  color  of  this." 

/'.  The  teacher  next  sought  to  have  each  child  give  accurately,  t' 
U  word ;  that  is,  the  sound  of  the  word  as  a  whole.  This  was  broug 
out  by  asking  each  pupil  this  question:  "  What  is  this  word?" 
f.  The  next  step  was  to  awaken  the  idea  that  the  oral  word  consist' 
separate  sounds.  This  was  reached  through  a  slow  pronunciation 
:  word.  It  was  repealed  until  the  number  and  the  general  nature 
unds  became  clear  to  the  pupils, 

4.  The  fourth  step  was  to  make  the  children  understand  clearly  t! 
st  sound,  and  to  give  them  the  ability  to  produce  it,  together  with 
owltdge  of  that  in  the  printed  word  which  symbolized  the  sound. 
ing  this,  the  teacher  first  individually  tested  the  pupils  of  the  class  upi 
t  production  of  the  sound.  When  it  appeared  necessary,  the  teach 
listed  by  giving  distinctly  the  sound.  This  was  followed  by  the  els 
a  whole,  giving  the  sound.  The  next  work  with  the  first  sound,  w 
Git  clearly  the  symbol  that  represented  it;  that  is,  to  give  the  child  n 
knowledge  of  that  part  of  the  printed  word  that  stood  for  the  soun 
ne  manner  of  doing  this,  was  to  have  some  pupil  produce  the  soun 
id  then  ask  another  of  the  pupils  to  make  upon  the  board  that  part 
t  printed  word  which  stood  for  the  sound.  This  was  repeated  un 
e  symbol  was  placed  upon  the  board  six  or  eight  times.  This  was  ft 
wed  by  drill  of  the  following  nature : — 
a.    The  symbol  being  pointed  to,  a  pupil  was  asked  to  give  the  soui 
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it  stood  for.     This  was  repeated  several  times  with  other  pu| 
drill,  the  passage  was  from  symbol  to  sound. 

b.  In  the  second  form  of  drill,  the  passage  was  from  soan 
For  example,  some  pupil  was  requested  to  give  the  sound;  i 
•doing  so,  another  pupil  was  asked  to  point  out  that  upon  the 
stood  for  it.  This  form  of  drill  was  repeated  as  before.  Ti 
of  work  was  taken  with  the  second  and  third  sounds,  as  ■ 
plained  for  the  first  sound.  The  work  with  the  second  sc 
from  that  of  the  first  and  third,  however,  in  this  respect — tl 
clearly  made  that  it  was  not  the  e,  regardless  of  its  position, 
•bolized  the  short  sound  of  e;  that  it  was  not  e  in  relation  to  i 
letter  that  symbolized  the  short  sound  of  e;  but  that  the  let 
■of  its  position  in  reference  to  the  last  letter,  indicated  the  : 
•did.  -This  thought  was  emphasized  on  the  principle  that  work 
should  indicate  that  in  the  structure  of  the  word  itself,  whic 
-each  sound. 

THE   LANGUAGE   LESSON. 

i.  The  Subject~tnatter. — The  subject-matter  of  the  langu; 
the  Fifth  Year  Grade,  was  the  expression,  there,  in  that  place, 
as  terms  standing  for  the  same  idea.  The  subject- matter  fi 
as  the  word  then  in  the  sentence — "He  will  not  stay  there 
other  expressions  that  constituted  a  part  of  the  subject-matter,  \ 
into  consideration  as  the  lesson  progressed. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  work  was  considered,  was  that 
(prominence  to  the  meaning.  The  points  of  the  lesson  were 
from  the  thought  side.  The  children  were  led  to  view  the 
ipressions  from  the  standpoint  of  the  one  who  had  in  mind 
which  was  expressed  by  the  sentence.  The  question  kept 
'before  the  children  was,  "  If  I  had  been  thinking  a  thought, ; 
•this  sentence,  what  phase  of  my  thought  would  the  word  ti 
i  pressed  ?  " 

i.  The  Work  that  had  been  Previously  Done. — In  order  t< 
-clearly  the  nature  of  the  work  done  in  this  lesson,  lines  of  wot 
considered  will  be  mentioned : — 

a.  In  the  First  Year  the  children  had  had  the  usual  c 
-copy-work,  and  the  oral  expression  naturally  pertaining  to 
sons;  they  had  studied  particular  objects  with  fixed  attribu 
-out  first,  the  purpose  of  the  object;  and  then  viewed  its  v 
attributes  in  relation  to  this  purpose — giving  to  all  the  thoi 
rfrom  such  consideration  of  the  subject,  their  appropriate  ora 
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In  the  Second  Year,  work  of  this  nature  had  been  continued.  The 
en  had  also  studied  a  particular  object  with  changing  attributes, 

example,  the  growth  of  a  certain  plant  in  the  window,  from  the 

The  thoughts  arising  from  such  consideration  had  been  given 
-  oral  expression.  In  this  grade  the  children  had  also  studied  the 
d  sentence,  working  out  its  meaning  and  giving  appropriate  ex- 
>n  to  all  the  thoughts  arising  in  the  study  of  the  sentence.  By  the 
of  the  isolated  sentence,  is  meant  the  consideration  of  sentences, 
hey  showed  it  to  kirn — taken  out  of  their  connection.  Viewing 
ntence  thus  apart  from  its  connection,  the  children  are  led: — 

To  construct  a  set  of  circumstances  that  would  be  appropriately 
sed  by  the  sentence. 

To  determine  from  this  set  of  conditions  which  they  have  con- 
■d,  the  force  of  the  various  words. 

In  the  Third  Year,  work  similar  to  that  in  the  Second  Year  is  con- 
;  and  in  addition,  the  pupils  have  worked  out  from  the  study  of 
s  particular  objects  a  general  idea,  and  have  given  oral  and  written 
sion  to  the  thoughts  arising  in  such  consideration. 
In  the  Fourth  Year,  work  similar  to  that  in  the  Third  Year  is  con- 
1,  and  one  new  line  of  work  is  added. 

t  is  the  consideration  of  the  force  of  the  various  kinds  of  nouns  and 
ins. 

oun  or  pronoun  which  is  used  in  a  given  sentence,  is  studied  care- 
s  to  its  meaning  and  use ;  the  children  are  then  led  to  substitute 
expressions  for  the  same  meaning  and  use.  These  expressions  are 
ompared,  in  order  to  determine  which  is  the  more  appropriate. 
In  the  Fifth  Year,  the  line  of  work  just  referred  to  as  belonging  to 
unh  Year  is  continued,  by  the  consideration  of  variety  of  expres- 
ir  the  idea  expressed  by  the  verb  and  the  adverb. 

lesson  observed  was  dealing  with  this  point  in  substitution. 
The  Purpose. — The  purpose  in  the  lesson  was  threefold: — 
To  determine  the  meaning  of  the  word  there. 
To  determine  its  exact  use  in  the  given  sentence. 
To  decide  upon  other  expressions  that  could  be  appropriately  sub- 
d  for  it 

To  determine  which  of  the  given  expressions  was  most  suitable  in 
rencase. 

Sups. — a.  The  first  step  in  the  work,  was  to  lead  the  pupils  to 
ought  that  the.  word  there  expressed  either : — 

The  place  in  which  the  person  expressed  by  "he"  was. 


e  illuminated  by  reference  to  maps,  charts,  and  other  place  forms, 
mentations. 

geography,  as  now  taught,  is  so  essentially  barren,  is  the 
nuch  is  made  of  the  map.  Pupils  locate  a  thousand  things 
ave  anything  to  locate.     This  makes  the  map  the  end  of 

In  place  of  ideas  of  continents,  as  great  wholes,  of  surface- 
limate,  of  plants  and  animals,  and  of  man  and  his  institu- 
r  pupils  go  away  with  a  green,  red,  or  blue  daub  of  color, 

paper,  streaked  and  dotted  with  the  place  representation 
untains  and  towns,  as  their  ideas  of  continents  and  coun- 
s  not  only  nearly  valueless  as  information,  but  positively 
hurtful  as  training.  It  will  be  a  gala  day  for  geography  in 
hools,  when  the  map  is  dethroned  and  sent  into  its  true 
servant's  hall.  We  shall  then,  doubtless,  have  some  real 
hile  now  we  have  nothing  better  than  a  fragmentary  topog- 

S.  S.  Parr. 
Minn.,  February  8,  '90. 


EPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

cied  by  Abbolu  Tompkins.  Dtu  of  the  D*  Pauw  Nonul  School.  ] 


1  PLACE  AND   WHOLE  AND  PART  AS  CATE- 
GORIES IN  HISTOR  Y. 

:eding  articles  history  has  been  discussed  under  the  catego- 
substance  and  attribute,  with  their  pedagogical  implications, 
cessful  mastery  of  the  fundamental  idea  (attribute)  of 
f  the  phases  of  this  idea  in  each  period  will  largely  depend 
ition  of  the  other  categories  of  thought  to  the  study  of  events, 
ries  aid  in  getting  the  relation  between  events  and  the  growth 
1  also  the  connection  between  events.  Events  bear  an  im- 
ion  to  the  growth  of  thought  and  feeling,  but  have  only  an 
lection  with  each  other.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
:  pass  directly  from  event  to  event,  but  must  pass  from  event 
nd  then  from  thought  to  event  The  categories  greatly  fa- 
ork. 
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Growth  implies  change  and  change  requires  time.  Growth  in  institu- 
tional ideas  has  been  along  lines  parallel  in  time.  Events  are  located 
along  these  lines  at  intervals  of  time.  It  facilitates  interpretation,  then, 
to  know  the  place  an  event  occupies  in  a  series ;  this  may  be  done  by 
recalling  events  that  precede,  succeed,  and  are  simultaneous.  This  is 
for  the  sake  of  the  event  and  its  content,  and  for  the  higher  relations 
which  the  time  may  suggest,  but  is  never  for  the  date.  This  fact,  rightly 
understood,  will  prevent  the  pernicious  practice  of  committing  long  lists 
of  dates  with  only  the  names  of  the  events  attached.  The  same  amount 
of  energy  given  to  a  study  of  ideas  as  revealed  in  the  events  attached  to 
the  list  of  dates  would  give  a  fair  knowledge  of  their  content,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  dates  of  the  events  would  be  sufficiently  fixed  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes. 

Growth  must  occur  somewhere,  and  the  place  in  which  a  people's  life 
develops  exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon  it.  The  origin  of  the  Civil 
War  can  not  be  understood  until  the  industrial  and  social  differences  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South  are  studied ;  these  differences  are  largely 
due  to  different  physical  conditions.  The  geography  of  the  Hudson 
River  and  Lake  Champlain  region  determined  the  purpose  and  plan  of 
many  campaigns  in  the  Inter-colonial  and  Revolutionary  wars.  It  is 
clear  from  these  two  illustrations  that  the  relation  of  place,  like  time,  is 
a  key  to  knowledge  under  higher  relations.  If  the  place  of  an  event, 
including  its  surroundings,  can  not  be  seen  as  an  active  agent  transform- 
ing events  and  ideas — can  not  be  used  to  aid  the  process  of  interpreta- 
tion— then  its  historical  value  is  very  small.  The  bald  location,  on  the 
map,  of  all  the  places  named  in  the  text  is  almost  useless,  for  the  pupil 
carries  away  the  memory  of  marks  on  certain  parts  of  a  map  that  hang* 
on  a  certain  wall  of  his  recitation  room.  This  gives  the  imagination  little 
aid  in  picturing  the  physical  surroundings  of  events. 

Although  the  movement  in  institutional  ideas  is  continuous  and  unbro- 
ken, it  manifests  itself  in  phases.  Viewing  the  continuity  of  history  gives- 
us  the  whole  while  viewing  its  phases  gives  us  the  parts.  The  discovery 
of  an  idea  running  through  a  series  of  events  constitutes  them  a  whole, 
while  the  detection  of  differences  in  the  connecting  idea  drops  the  whole 
into  its  parts.  In  order  that  the  process  be  logical  the  student  must  not 
only  make  the  separation  and  integration  with  reference  to  the  same  idea, 
but  he  must  be  conscious  of  this  fact.  If  not  conscious  of  the  separating 
and  integrating  idea,  the  student  may  assume  a  new  basis  at  each  step, 
and  thus  obtain  divisions  that  are  neither  logical  nor  coordinate. 

Of  all  the  divisions  we  may  make  in  history  the  one  based  on  time  is- 
the  most  obvious  and  at  the  same  time  the  moat  superficial.     Ideas  grow 
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and  events  occur  in  time,  but  neither  are  controlled  by  the  lapse  of  years, 
decades,  or  centuries.  New  ideas  and  new  movements  do  not  begin 
with  the  beginning  of  the  year,  nor  cease  with  the  closing  of  a  century,, 
hence  time-wholes  and  time-parts  are  more  or  less  artificial.  We  may 
think  of  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord  as  occurring  in  one  day,  thus, 
surrounding  the  event,  as  it  were,  by  the  limits  of  a  day.  We  may  throw 
this  event  into  time- parts  by  perceiving  that  a  portion  of  the  movements 
occurred  before  daylight,  others  in  the  forenoon,  and  still  others  in  the 
afternoon.  The  weakness  in  this  basis  of  separation  is  in  the  fact  that 
the  parts  do  not  correspond  with  the  real  parts  of  the  event. 

If  we  think  of  the  military  events  of  the  Revolution  as  having  occurred 
between  Canada  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, we  have  a  space- whole.  By  perceiving  that  some  events  occurred 
in  the  North,  others  ia  the  South,  and  still  others  in  the  West,  we  sep  irate 
our  whole  into  space-parts — that  is,  the  mind  really  separates  the  country 
into  parts  instead  of  the  war. 

More  fundamental  bases  of  separation  and  integration  may  be  found  in> 
the  categories  of  cause  and  effect,  means  and  end,  and  substance  and  attri- 
bute. The  familiar  division  of  our  history  into  Discovery,  Settlements,. 
Intercolonial  Wars,  Revolutionary  War,  Confederation,  Administration, 
and  Civil  War,  is  made  on  the  basis  of  purpose,  perhaps ;  and  while  it 
may  not  be  illogical  and  is  more  fundamental  than  divisions  on  basis  of 
time  or  space,  yet  even  this  separation  is  made  with  reference  to  external 
events,  and  hence  is  more  superficial  than  if  based  on  differences  in  the 
growth  of  institutional  ideas.  This  latter  basis  is  the  most  fundamental 
one  in  this  subject,  because  it  concerns  itself  with  the  very  heart  of 
history. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  separation  is  for  the  purpose  of  inte- 
gration,— analysis  is  a  means  while  synthesis  is  an  end.     Unless  we  do 
make  a  higher  and  more  perfect  synthesis  after  the  whole  has  been  broken 
into  its  parts,  we  fail  at  a  vital  point ;  it  is  a  double  failure — a  failure  to- 
secure  the  highest  results  both  as  to  knowledge  and  discipline. 

» 

The  perfect  application  of  whole  and  part  requires  that  the  idea  taken  as 
the  basis  of  the  process  shall  pass  from  its  general  to  its  concrete  form, 
so  that  the  general  truth  may  get  as  close  to  the  particular  fact  as  possible. 
This  will  result  in  putting  new  significance  into  the  abstract  idea  as  well 
as  into  its  concrete  manifestation.  It  brings  the  principle  down  from  the 
clouds  of  speculation  and  puts  it  to  work  in  lifting  up  the  dead  particulars. 
into  newness  of  life.  This  brings  into  unity  the  two  phases  of  thinking 
that  should  never  be  separated.    The  general  phase  of  the  idea  union 
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jins  all  the  events  of  the  Revolution  into  a  whole.  Tt 
;eneral  enough  to  be  common  to  all  the  movements  of 
.he  whole  is  not  a  perfect  one.  An  examination  of  the 
inion'  disc  overs  two  phases  and  our  period  of  Revolutioi 
jarta.  Each  phase  of  union  joins  the  events  pertaining  t< 
The  new  wholes  axe  made  by  a  more  concrete  form  of 
belonging  to  the  whole  period.  Union  against  Englan 
lomestic  questions  are  not  only  more  specific  forms  of  ui 
:1oser  to  the  events  -and  the  events  to  each  other — tha 
is  a  whole.  The  integration  is  more  perfect  in  each  of  th 
:han  in  the  larger  one.  Similarly  we  may  separate  eac 
into  smaller  parts  by  discovering  differences  in  each  of  t 
af  union,  thus  bringing  the  general  and  particular  int< 
:onnection. 

The  above  points  concerning  the  categories  of  whole  ; 
:£ken  as  indicating  their  legitimate  use  in  studying  and  t 
A  few  points  pertaining  to  the  abuse  of  this  pair  of  relat 
Dut  of  place  here. 

Most  of  the  so  called  "methods"  of  teaching  histo 
Topical,  the  Outline,  the  Diagram,  the  Exponential, 
methods,  are  based  on  these  relations.  A  student  may  01 
a  lesson  in  history,  as  presented  by  some  author,  and  kno> 
about  it.  The  most  imposing  outlines  of  history  are  thos< 
dent  of  any  basis  of  division,  while  diagrams,  to  be  of  an] 
must  adhere  to  some  fundamental  idea  as  a  basis  of  divisio 
renders  them  insignificant  in  appearance.  This  point  1 
gotten  by  the  diagram  monger — that  the  student  must 
relations  in  history  before  he  can  make  a  logical  diagran 
these  relations  arc  once  mastered,  the  student  has  very  li 
artificial  representations.  Again,  the  outline  and  diagra 
torical  material  as  statical  while,  in  truth,  it  is  predomin: 
On  still  another  count  these  artificial  systems  are  fount 
represent  on  the  black-board  or  in  the  note-book  a  tli 
spatial  relations,  and  the  pupil  carries  away  a  picture  of 
dimensions.  This  is  absolutely  false,  and  the  only  re 
about  it  is  that  the  pupil  will  lose  his  false  conception  as 
[kill  frame-work  passes  away.  Finally,  these  systems,  a 
upon  but  two  out  of  the  dozen  categorical  relations. 

If  the  above  points  be  true,  these  artificial  systems,  as  f 
are  not  only  stupendous  frauds,  but  are  the  most  success 
ignorance  and  imbecility  ever  invented  to  cover  up  th< 
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METHOD  IN  DEFINITION. 

the  preceding  number  of  the  Journal,  it  may  be  seen 
uirion  is  the  process  of  thinking  individuals  into  the  unity 
■nd  that  this  general  idea  has  the  two  phases  of  the  partic- 
*sal.  The  particular  element  unifies  the  individuals,. 
ic  separates  them  from  all  other  individuals ;  while  the: 
lie  individuals,  and,  at  the  same  time,  connects  the 
the  universe  out  of  which  they  spring, 
eneral  is  based  on  the  individual,  the  first  step  in  the 
nervation ;  or  rather,  observation  is  continued  through' 
he  other  processes.  If  the  teacher  is  to  develop  the 
a,  he  must  supply  the  pupil  with  sentences  containing 

step  is  to  unify  the  individuals  under  the  universal 
volves  subordinate  steps. 

the  noun  to  illustrate,  let  us  suppose  the  student  is 
ith  some  more  comprehensive  idea,  that  of  word,  as 
,    Individual  words,  including  nouns  and  other  words, 

and  contrasted  until  the  pupil  finds  the  likeness  be- 
udied  and  all  other  words,  namely,  that  all  express 
erence  between  the  words  studied  and  all  other  words  ;' 
all  express  objects.  This  last  difference  and  the  for- 
oth  common  to  all  nouns,  and  bind  them  into  unity ; 

extend  beyond  nouns  to  words,  and  the  first  one  ex- 

for  everything  expresses  an  idea.  The  pupil's  mental 
tree  steps:  (i)  Comparison  and  Contrast;  (a)  Ab- 
the  attention  on  what  is  common ;  (3)  Generalization, 
omon  element  abstracted  to  the  individuals  in  order  to 

lar  element  must  next  be  sought.  So  far,  the  pupil 
noun  only  with  some  thing  more  general  than  itself-' 

the  attribute  which  is  common,  but  peculiar,  to  the 
eparates  it  from  everything  else.  So  far,  he  has  reached 
a  substantive,  and  is  ready  to  define  a  substantive  as 
esses  an  object  But  this  includes  the  pronoun.  He 
contrast  individual  nouns  and  pronouns  until  an  abid- 
istracted.    This  difference  on  the  side  of  the  noun  is 

marks  off  the  class  noun  from  all  other  words ;  L  e. 
ibjects  by  naming  them.     In  this  we  find  the  same- 
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three  processes  as  under  "a.".  The  last  generalisation 
as  follows:  A  noon  is  a  substantive  which  expresae 
naming  it. 

Referring  back  to  "a",  it  should  be  observed  that  th< 
is  presented  in  definition  by  referring  the  class  to  be  den 
larger  class  of  which  it  is  a  part  Whenever  an  object  o 
be  in  a  larger  class,  however  small  the  larger  class,  a  con 
lished  with  the  universe.  To  say  that  a  noun  is  a  subs 
that  it  is  the  arbitrary  expression  of  an  object,  and  to  s 
that  it  is  the  arbitrary  expression  of  an  idea ;  which  furt 
it,  at  least,  is  the  expression  of  an  idea.  Now  this  last  fac 
object  in  the  universe.  All  express  thought.  Nothing  i 
defined  without  connecting  it  with  the  sun,  moon,  and 
definitions  which  have  power  to  the  student  are  those  i 
feel  his  way  back  to,  is  conscious  of,  the  universal  elems 
ence  of  an  idea  to  a  larger  whole  is  only  a  concise  and 
form  of  giving  the  universal.  Otherwise  the  universal 
have  to  be  enumerated. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  larger  clan 
ence  is  made  must  be  a  known  class,  and  such  as  will  ) 
and  fullest  notion  of  the  class  defined.  Reference  is  ma< 
class  to  abbreviate  the  process;  and  if  this  class  need 
purpose  is  defeated.  For  the  same  reason,  the  class  to 
is  made  should  have  the  greatest  content,  and,  therefore, 
of  any  class  to  which  reference  can  be  made.  Referent 
larger  class  to  save  enumerating  and  explaining  common 
class  defined ;  and  the  greater  the  number  found  in  the 
greater  is  the  economy.  For  instance,  in  defining  a  pre 
referred  to  the  class  words,  or  to  the  smaller  class  sub 
choice  will  be  determined,  first,  by  which  is  better  kno 
which  has  the  greater  content.  If  the  substantive  has 
defined,  it  must  be  selected;  because  it  contains  one  m 
common  with  the  noun  than  does  the  class  words.  Say 
is  a  word  is  saying  only  that  it  expresses  an  idea ;  but 
a  substantive  is  saying  that  it  expresses  an  idea  of  an  obj 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  first  rule  for  making  a  defitsitk 
universal  nature  of  the  class  by  referring  it  to  the  smallest  krw, 
it  is  a  part. 

Referring  back  to  "b",  it  will  be  observed  that  the  i 
formal  definition  is  the  statement  of  the  attribute  whict 
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iticular,  separate  being.  In  stating  this  attribute,  two  points  roust 
served.  Since  the  attribute  now  to  be  stated  is  that  which  separates 
Ins  from  all  other  objects,  care  roust  be  taken  that  the  common  at- 
x  is  not  found  in  any  other  object ;  that  is,  that  the  definition  be  not 
road.  The  second  fact  is,  that  since  the  attribute  is  not  only  pir- 
x  but  common,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  include  all  the  objects 
which  the  generalization  extends ;  that  is,  that  it  be  not  too  narrow. 
t  the  law  worthy  of  the  most  special  attention  in  giving  the  partial- 
ark  of  the  class  defined  is  that  of  unity.  If  an  attribute  be  given 
h  belongs  only  to  a  part  of  the  individuals,  and  then  a  second  be 
i  to  include  some  of  the  remainder,  and  another  to  include  what  u 
three  classes  are  given  instead  of  one.     For  instance,  "  A  verb  is  a 

that  expresses  action,  state,  or  being."     Action  does  not  belong 

verbs;  neither  does  state,  nor  being.  If  we  should  take  aM  verbs 
:  language  and  place  them  before  us,  as  the  definition  requires,  we 
d  have  three  groups  instead  of  one.    The  attribute  must  unify;  and 

this  it  must  belong  to  every  verb  in  the  language.  The  violation 
ity,  is  perhaps  the  most  common  and  fundamental  error  in  making 
itions.  It  fosters  loose  and  superficial  habits  of  thought,  and  misses 
ruth  sought  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  second  rule  for  making  a  defi- 
l:  State  the  <me  common,  particular  attribute  of the  class, — that  which 
:s  all  the  individuals  of  the  class  and  at  the  same  time  separates  them 

all  others. 

the  teacher  will  master  this  theory  of  the  definition,  and  the  applica- 

jf  it  to  the  process  of  developing  definitions  in  the  various  subjects 

aches,  he  will  soon  feel  repaid  for  his  effort  and  his  patience.     The 

it  ion  al  value  of  the  process  of  definition  to  the  pupil  ought  yet  to 

ulyaed. 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers."  The  laureate's  aphorism 
true  of  the  race  as  of  the  individual.  The  whole  history  of  prisons 
ic  one  hand  and  public  schools  on  the  other  proves  it.  The  day  is 
when  all  intelligent  people  will  look  back  with  amazement,  not  un< 
d  with  horror,  on  the  manner  in  which  the  most  enlightened  nations, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  dealt  with  their  street 
t  and  juvenile  criminals  To  suffer  thousands  of  orphaned,  or  worse 
orphaned,  children  in  every  great  city  to  grow  up  in  sinks  of  mate- 
ind  moral  filth,  in  training  for  lives  of  vice  and  crime,  is  a  folly  sur- 
sd  in  depth  and  culpability  only  by  the  infatuation  which  hands  over 
routh  convicted  of  his  first  offence  to  be  branded  with  the  infamy  of 
l-bird,  and  made  the  constant  associate  of  the  most  confirmed  crim- 
l.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  people  everywhere  cry  out  that  free  schools 
universal(?)  education  are  failures  in  annihilating  crime  ? 
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EDITORIAL. 


This  issue  of  the  Journal  contains  a  large  Dumber  of  new  advertisements,  to 
which  special  attention  is  called. 

La  Grippe  has  had  a  wild  run  over  the  state  and  has  played  havoc  with 
school  attendance  everywhere.  In  some  places  schools  have  been  dismissal 
for  a  week  or  more. 

Please,  please,  PLEASE,  do  Dot  wait  for  a  "  Reminder,"  but  authorize  the 
transfer  of  your  name  to  tbe  paid  list  at  once,  if  it  is  Dot  already  there.  "Nov 
is  the  accepted  time." 

If  you  have  some  topic,  pertaining  to  your  school  work,  that  you  would  like 
to  have  treated,  please  send  it  to  tbe  editor  of  the  department  in  which  it  be- 
longs. Or,  if  you  do  not  fully  understand  what  is  meant,  or  how  to  apply  i 
suggestion,  write  for  ao  explanation.    The  Journal  is  for  the  ute  of  its  patrons. 

The  Farmers'  Institutes  being  held  over  the  state  under  the  auspices  of 
Purdue  University  are  to  tbe  fanners  what  the  Teachers1  Institutes  are  to  the 
.  teachers.  They  give  to  all  the  best  thoughts  and  best  methods  of  the  most 
experienced.  Their  value  can  not  be  too  highly  estimated.  Teachers  inter- 
ested in  farming  should  not  fail  to  attend  these  meetings. 

Kansas  leads  all  the  rest.  The  treasurer  of  the  Kansas  Teachers1  Associa- 
tion enrolled  twelve  hundred  and  forty-three  paying  members,  at  its  late  meet- 
ing, and  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  present,  not  enrolling,  eight  hundred 
more.    This  is  ynagnifaent. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  other  states,  as  in  Indiana,  there  is  a  non-enrolling 
class — a  class  that  is  willing  to  enjoy  privileges  that  others  pay  for. 

The  Journal  wishes  to  repeat  what  it  has  often  said,  viz :  That  the  Journal 
Is  oot  a  personal  organ.  It  is  always  open  to  any  one  who  has  a  message  to 
speak  on  any  educational  topic  of  general  interest,  whether  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed be  in  accord  with  those  of  the  editor  or  not.  The  best  way  to  reach 
the  truth  of  any  mooted  question  is  to  discuss  it.  All  that  the  editor  asks  is  that 
the  discussion  be  limited  to  the  merits  of  the  question  and  that  offensive  per- 
sonalities be  avoided. 

The  National  Educational  Association  will  hold  its  next  meeting  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  National  Council  will  meet  July  4th  to  9th,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation proper  will  meet  from  July  8th  to  nth. 

An  unusual  effort  has  been  made  to  arrange  a  superior  program  for  each  De- 
partment, and  the  prospects  are  that  the  attendance  will  far  exceed  that  of  any 
preceding  meeting.  All  the  main  lines  of  railroads  have  agreed  to  give  half -fart 
rates  and  make  the  tickets  good  till  September.  Indiana  should  send  a  large 
delegation. 

February  27  is  set  as  the  time  for  arguing  the  constitutionality  of  tbe  new 
school-book  law  before  the  Supreme  Court.    The  first  date  fixed  for  this  argo- 
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:  was  January  28,  but  all  the  judge*  could  not  be  present,  and  bo  February 

as  fixed  as  the  time.    The  case  will  be  ably  argued  on  both  sides  by  some 

t  most  talented  lawyers  in  the  state,  and  when  they  are  through,  the  court 

nve  all  the  facts  on  which  to  base  a  just  decision. 

lis  decision,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  of  course  be  final  and  should  be  so 

ed  by  all  parties. 

hen  the  Supreme  Court  shall  decide  exactly  what  the  law  means,  then  its 

nerits  can  be  discussed  with  more  intelligence.    It  is  altogether  likely  that 

iext  issue  of  the  Journal  can  give  the  court  decision. 


OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY— RENEWED. 

every  subscriber  of  the  Journal  who  will  send  to  the  editor  a  new  tub- 
er and  $1.15  (club  rate)  between  now  and  April  1,  1890,  will  be  sent,  post- 

"  THE  BVOL.UTION  OP  DODD." 

lis  "Evolution  of  Dodd"  is  a  story  of  a  boy's  life,  giving  all  his  school 
riences.  It  is  written  by  an  experienced  teacher  and  illustrates  many  phases 
hool  management.  It  is  highly  entertaining,  and  at  the  same  time  is  full 
actical  suggestions  to  teachers.  It  contains  353  pages,  is  in  good  type, 
neatly  bound  in  paper  cover.  Dr.  £.  C.  Hewett,  author  of  Hwett's  Fed- 
Y,  says  of  the  book:  "lam  glad 'The  Evolution  of  Dodd '  is  to  be  kept 
e  the  public.  It  is  an  interesting  story,  and  has  many  valuale  suggestions 
acbers  and  parents.  It  presents  some  points  not  often  found  in  books  on 
POT" 

w  let  every  subscriber  to  the  Journal  secure  a  new  subscriber  at  club  rales, 
;et  this  interesting  and  helpful  book, 
necessary  offer  to  loan  "  Dodd  "  to  the  new  subscriber. 


THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  BOYCOTTED. 

;  Feb.  16.— [Special.]— The  following  order  was  recently  issued 
ecity  school  board: 

e  opposition  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal  to  the  Indiana  text-books,  to- 
il with  its  promulgation  of  politics  and  use  of  language  unbecoming  a  school 
al — such  as  "  hellish, "  etc. — forfeits  all  claim  of  support  from  teachers  and 
C  school  people,  and  its  further  use  by  teachers  of  the  Logaosport  public 
ils  will  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  school  board. 
Sentinel  representative  called  on  the  president  of  the  school  board,  Mr. 
.  Hannawalt.  He  said  that  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  were  until 
itly  all  readers  of  and  believers  in  the  School  Journal;  that  the  paper  had 
ed  bitter  articles  against  the  new  school-book  law,  and  prejudiced  many  of 
eachers  against  the  use  of  the  new  books ;  that  the  board  only  did  its  duty  lo 
•eople  it  represents  and  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  in  advising  against  the  use 
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of  the  paper  that  advocated  disobedience  to  a  state  law.  Mr. 
that  the  board  meant  it,  too,  and  that  any  teacher  who  continue 
per  in  the  school  stood  a  good  show  of  being  out  of  a  job  next  - 
were  plenty  of  teachers  out  of  situations  who  are  willing  to  abii 
of  the  board.  The  board  is  composed  of  V.  C.  Hannawalt,  Dr. 
and  James  P.  Martin,  and  they  are  determined  to  down  the  o 
monopoly.    No  politics  goes  iu  the  public  schools  here. — Indiana 

The  above  is  a  result  of  what  the  Journal  said  last  month  at> 
port  school  board,  in  its  unjust  treatment  of  James  C.  Black, 
the  schools  of  that  place.  The  board  attempted  to  blacken  t 
Mr.  Black,  simply  because  of  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
ment.  The  "use  of  language  unbecoming  a  school  journal,  MR 
refers  to  what  the  Journal  said  of  the  board's  conduct  in  this  1 
doubt  ever  existed  in  the  mind  of  any  one  as  to  the  ability  of  thi 
low-down,  contemptible  deed,  the  above  "order"  will  certain! 
doubt. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  instead  of  being  frank  and  straight  lorw 
in  its  "order,"  covers  up  the  real  and  only  ground  for  its  action 
serfs  two  slanderous  lies  instead,  and  then  on  the  strength  of  the 
the  teachers  in  order  to  make  the  teachers  boycott  the  School  J 

Lie  M>.  i. — "  The  opposition  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal 
text-books."  The  School  Journal  has  never,  at  any  time,  expre: 
pro  or  eon,  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Indiana  text-books. 

Lie  No.  t. — "Together  with  its  promulgation  of  politics." 
not  and  never  has  been  partisan.  The  whole  spirit  of  its  teai 
and  is  that  partisanship  should  be  ignored  in  all  educational 
and  time  again  it  has  urged  that  teachers  and  superintendents  sh 
without  regard  to  their  party  or  church  preferences.  Every  si 
before  the  time  of  making  appointments,  the  Journal  has  urged 
point  the  best  man  for  county  superintendent  •without  regard  to  ■ 

By  going  back  over  a  period  of  eighteen  years  (the  time  th< 
has  had  charge  of  the  Journal),  possibly  half-a-dozen  statement 
might  be  construed  as  partisan ;  but 
i  be  found  ap 


ever  made  for  political  effei 
agree  if  he  could  know  all  the  facts 


it  that,  "  on  their  face,"  n 
that  an  equal  number  of  r 
posing  party. 

Not  one  of  these  s 
minded  person  would  s 
each  case. 

Lie  No.  J.— If  the  interviewer  reports  Mr.  Hannawalt  corr 
what  is  absolutely  false  when  he  says  the  Journal  has  "printe 
against  the  new  school  law"  and  "advocated  disobedience  to  a 

The  Journal  has  printed  no  bitter  article  against  the  law,  but 
liberty  to  criticise  some  phases  of  it.  The  Journal  did  not  kne 
was  sacred,  or  that  it  belonged  to  any  political  party,  and  thougl 
s  it  would  any  other  law,  that  has  to  do  with 
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it  tbe  Journal  has  in  no  single  line  or  word,  at  any  time,  "  advocated  diso- 
snce  to  the  law."  On  the  contrary,  last  August;  before  the  law  had  takes 
t,  when  there  was  great  excitement  and  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
her  the  law  was  compulsory,  aufcas  to  the  merits  of  the  books,  etc.,  tbe 
ial  said  (page  509) :  t 

t  people  are  wise  they  will  concede  their  individual  opinions  for  the  sake 
e  schools.  If  the  school  authorities  decide  to  retain  the  old  books  for  the 
;nt,  let  the  people  support  them ;  if  they  decide  to  introduce  the  new  books 
ice,  let  the  people  all  co-operate.  This  course  is  certainly  in  tbe  interest 
e  schools.  For  the  time  being,  if  such  a  thing  be  possible,  let  us  rule  out 
ics  and  indi;idual  preferences,  and  save  the  schools  from  an  otherwise  i til- 
ing calamity.'1 

will  thus  be  seen  that  this  "boycott1'  is  simply  a  scheme  for  taking  revenge 
the  Journal  for  properly  characterizing  the  board's  treatment  of  Mr.  Black, 
the  Logansport  teachers  have  not  sense  enough  to  select  their  own  educa- 
1  readiDg,  as  is  implied  in  this  "order,"  why  does  the  board  not  carry  its 
miiig  to  its  logical  conclusion,  and  institute  a  censorship  over  the  teachers 
dictate  what  church  they  shall  attend,  what  school  of  medicine  they  shall 
mite,  and  what  books  they  read,  because  there  is  danger  in  all  these  ways 
teachers  may  be  "prejudiced"  against  some  theory  of  the  board,  or  else 
they  may  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  "  unbecoming  language — such  as 
'*  " 

rhe  boycott  is  at  all  times  despicable,  but  when  used  by  a  person  holding 
fficial  position,  and  accompanied  by  the  lowest  sort  of  bull-dozing,  it  bc- 
ix  repulsive." 

lere  is  absolutely  no  politics  in  this  matter,  as  Mr.  Black  is  opposed  politi- 
-  to  the  writer.  Tbe  sole  purpose  of  the  article  last  month  was  to  defend 
;ood  name  of  an  honorable  superintendent  against  a  wicked  attempt  to  tra- 
it Journal  appeals  to  the  good  sense  and  common  honesty  of  its  readers, 
is  entirely  willing  to  abide  their  judgment. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  USED  IN  NOVEMBER. 

Writing  and  Spelling. — The  penmanship  shown  in  the  manuscripts  of  th< 

re  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  too,  with  reference  to  legibility 

),  regularity  of  form  (30),  and  neatness  (20).    The  handwriting  of  eacf 

licant  will  be  considered  in  itself,  rather  than  with  reference  to  standard 

lels. 

"he  orthography  of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  100 

1  1  will  be  deducted  for  each  word  incorrectly  written.' 
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GEOGRAPHY.— I.     Bound  Tennessee  ;  South  Dakota. 

2.  Describe  the  character  of  the  coil  and  the  productions  of  Iowa. 

3.  What  part  of  Indiana  is  covered  with  glacial  drift?  What  effect  has  the 
Irift  on  the  soil  and  productions  of  the  state? 

4.  What  is  the  government  of  France  ? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  Tropic  of  Cancer? 

6.  Describe  the  Colorado  River. 

7.  Distinguish  between  land-forming  and  land- wearing  agencies  along  the 
sea-coast.    Give  examples  of  the  effects  of  each  on  the  coast  of  the  U.  S. 

Science  op  Education.— [Five  of  these  questions  are  based  on  the  Renting 
Circle  work  for  the  current  year.    The  applicant  is  to  answer  any  five.] 

1.  State  two  good  reasons  for  requiring  the  school  to  give  physical  training 

2.  What  is  included  in  the  complete  training  of  the  intellect? 

3.  In  what  general  order  are  the  intellectual  faculties  unfolded? 

4.  What  is  the  design  of  object  lessons? 

5.  What  do  yon  understand  by  the  logical  order  of  developing  a  subject? 

6.  What  is  the  general  relation  of  pedagogy  to  psychology? 

7.  State  two  or  more  different  definitions  of  education,  and  attribute  them  to 
their  proper  authors. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  a  liberal  education  ? 

9.  What  do  you  understand  by  "the  method  of  nature?" 
10.    Why  should  a  republic  educate  all  its  citizens? 

Arithmetic. — 1.  What  degree  of  prominence  should  be  given  to  the  study 
of  mental  arithmetic  in  school? 

2.  Divide  3  bu.  2  pk.  5  qt.  by  2  bu.  6  qt.  1  pt. 

3.  A  man  has  20%  acres  in  one  field,  40  f  acres  in  another,  and  %  as  many 
acres  in  a  third  as  in  the  other  two;  how  many  acres  has  he  altogether? 

4.  What  is  the  present  value  of  a  debt  of  $  1,000,  due  2  yrs.  6  mos.  lS  days 
hence,  at  7ft  ? 

5.  Railroad  stock  bought  at  no  and  sold  at  116  will  yield  what  rate  of  gam? 

6.  A  man  bought  a  house,  agreeing  to  pay  one-half  in  four  months,  one-third 
in  nine  months,  and  the  remainder  in  a  year.     Required,  the  average  time  of 

7.  Divide  998^  by  5625,  and  give  the  rule  for  pointing  off  the  quotient. 

8.  What  principal  will,  in  3  yrs.  8  mos.  15  days,  at  6ft,  give  f76.o9>f  int.? 

9.  The  difference  between  the  simple  and  the  compound  interest,  computed 
annually,  of  a  certain  sum,  at  8%  for  two  years,  is  I120.     Find  the  sum. 

10.  On  a  note  dated  February  16,  1880,  for  $1,500,  at  6%,  are  the  following 
indorsements:  Sept.  16,  1880,  received  J80;  Jan.  I,  1881,  received  {20;  July 
25,  1881,  received  J600.    What  was  due  April  1,  1882? 

U.  S.  Historv. — Write  the  history  of  the  explorations  that  were  followed  bj 
settlements  in  the  regions  explored,  and  follow  the  history  of  the  settlement! 
until  you  have  shown  the  growth  or  establishment  of  beliefs,  customs,  laws  or 
institutions,  characteristic  of  the  people  making  the  explorations  and  founding 
the  settlements ;  or. 
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'rite  the  history  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  political  parties  in  this  countr; 
rating  as  clearly  as  can  be  done  in  brief  the  chief  principles  held  by  eat 

i£  Its  existence. 

tvsioLOGv. — i.  Name  and  locate  five  different  kinds  of  glands,  and  stai 
unction  of  each. 

Draw  a  diagram  of  the  heart,  showing  its  cavities  and  the  origin  of  i 
ripal  arteries,  aid  the  termination  of  its  principal  veins. 

Describe  briefly  the  lymphatic  system,  and  state  its  functions. 

Describe  the  course  of  a  sound  wave  from  the  call-bell  to  the  brain,  mei 
ng  all  the  structures  that  aid  in  hearing. 

Describe  the  process  of  respiration. 

What- instructions  would  you«g-ivc  your  pnpils  in  regard  to  habits  < 
g?  (Answer  any  five.) 

1AMHAK.--1.  Write  this  correctly:  Many  of  the  settlers  in  Georgia  wei 
ivians,  a  persecuted  sect  of  christians  from  Austria. 

Analyze:  We  think  in  words,  and  when  we  lack  fit  words,  we  lack  f 
|hta. 

Give  the  use  of  the  italicized  words  in  tbe  following,  and  state  what  pai 
eech  each  is :  Glaciers  flowing  down  mountain  gorges,  obey  the  law  of  th 
s ;  the  upper  surface  flows  /aster  than  the  lower,  and  the  center  faster  tha 
djacent  sides. 

Analyze  the  last  part  of  the  3d,  beginning  with  the  word  "and." 

Correct  with  reasons: — 

a.  lull  give  it  to  whomever  most  needs  it. 

b.  With  peace  has  come  many  changes. 

c.  Speak  slow  and  distinct. 

Give  the  tense  form  of  each  verb*  in  the  following : — 

a.  We  leave  in  the  morning. 

b.  The  sun  rises. 

c.  If  he  were  here,  I  would  go. 

d.  A  triangle  has  three  sides.  What  time  is  denoted  by  each  7 
In  any  given  sentence,  how  do  you  determine  whether  to  use  like  or  as  t 
What  is  a  personal  pronoun?    Name  the  personal  pronouns. 

Give  in  sentences  examples  of  adverbial  modifiers  expressing — (a)  time 
lace;  (e)  degree;  (d)  means;  («)  manner. 

Write  a  complex  sentence  with  an  adjective  clause  modifying  the  direc 
t  and  let  who  be  the  c 


hng. — I.     Little  Red  Hen  looked  busily  round 
In  search  of  a  bit  to  eat, 
'Till,  hid  in  the  straw  and  chaff,  she  found 
A  plump  little  grain  of  wheat. 
"Now,  who  will  plant  this  wheat?"  she  cried. 
"Notl!"  the  goose  and  the  duck  replied. 
"Not  I!  "  said  the  dog  and  cat. 
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"  Not  1 !  "  said  the  mouse  and  the  rat. 
"Oh,  I  will  then,"  said  the  Little  Red  Hen; 
And  scratched  with  her  quick  little  fee', 
'Till  a  hole  she  dug,  and  covered  it  snug. 
And  so  she  planted  the  wheat. 
2.     Little  Red  Hen  gave  tender  care; 

The  rain  and  the  sunshine  came  down ; 
And  the  wheat  grew  green  and  tall  and  fair, 
Then  turned  to  a  golden  brown. 
"Now,  who  will  reap  this  wheat?"  she  cried. 
"NotI!"  the  goose  and  the  duck  replied. 
"  Not  I !  "  said  the  dog  and  the  cat. 
"NotI!"  said  the  mouse  and  the  rat. 
"  Oh,  1  will,  then,"  said  the  Little  Red  Hen ; 
And  so,  in  spite  of  the  summer  heat 
She  cut  it  at  will  with  her  trim  little  bill. 
And  so  she  reaped  the  wheat. 
t.    Write  ten  questions  such  as  you  would  give  a  pupil  in  order  to  bring  am 
the  thought  in  the  above  selection.  10  points,  five  each. 

3.    Read  a  selection  to  be  marked  by  the  superintendent.  jo 


ANSWERS  TO   PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 

Reading.—i.    Why  is  Little  Red  Hen  capitalized ?     -■ 

2.  Where  did  she  find  the  grain  of  wheat? 

3.  Is  wheat  always  found  among  the  chaff? 

4.  Why  did  she  not  eat  the  wheat? 

5.  Must  we  wait  for  others,  or  do  our  own  work  ourselves? 

6.  What  care  can  we  give  wheat  after  it  is  planted? 

7.  When  must  we  look  for  the  harvest? 

8.  What  is  the  thought  concealed  in  these  verses? 

9.  What  kind  of  grain  are  we  planting? 
10.  What  will  our  harvest  be? 

Physiology'.— i.     (1)  The  liver  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body.    It  is  sim 
ated  in  the  abdomen  on  the  right  side.     It  secretes  the  bile  which  is  necessarj 

{2)   The  salivary  glands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  secrete  the  saliva. 

(3)  The  spleen  is  in  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen.     It  has  no  duct,  and  i. 
supposed  to  supply  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

(4)  Lachrymal  glands,  in  the  region  of  the  eye.    They  secrete  the  tears. 

(5)  The  sebaceous  or  oil  glands  in  the  skin.     They  supply  an  oily  substano 
to  oil  the  skin  and  the  hair. 

4.     The  vibrations  of  the  bell  cause  vibrations  in  the  surrounding  air;  the* 
are  carried  to  the  ear  and  directed  into  it  by  the  external  ear :  these  vibration 
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the  air  cause  the  memb-  anum  tympani  to  vibrate.  These  vibrations  are  car 
d  from  the  drum  of  the  ear  to  the  auditory  nerve  by  means  of  a  chain  of  fou 
■all  bones.  The  auditory  nerve  in  some  mysterious  way  carries  the  vibration: 
the  brain. 

Axithmktic. — i.  Pupils  should  always  be  taught  mental  work  in  cooncc 
n  with  their  written  work.  Exercises  devoted  entirely  to  mental  work  shouli 
frequently  given.  All  multiplications,  divisions,  and  all  processes  that  car 
performed  mentally,  should  be  so  done.  The  power  of  thought  that  sucl 
irk  will  give  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  in  studying  arithmetic, 
a.     3  bu.  2  pk.  5  qt.  =  234  pt. 

3  bu.  6  qt.  1  pt.  =  141  pt. 

234  pt.  -+-  141  pt.  —  lj±.  Ana. 

3.  ia%  A  +  40$  A  =  6 1  A-  A. 
J  of  61-fi  =  ioaiJ  Acres. 

4.  The  amt.  of  $rooo  for  the  given  time  at  7%  is  11.1785. 
$1000  -1-  1.1785  =  $848,536,  Ans. 

5.  116—  no  =  6%  gain. 
6-t-  110=  5i*f  %,  Ans. 

6.  JX4  =  3 
iX9  =  3 
tXia=a 

7  mon,  Ans. 
7-    99&A  =  99s  4375- 

998-4375  ■+■  56  25  =  '7  75.  Ans. 
Point  off  from  the  right  of  the  quotient  as  many  decimal  places  as  those  c 
the  dividend  exceed  those  of  the  divisor. 

8.  The  interest  of  $i  for  the  given  time  at  6%  is  $.2225. 
$76,095  ■+-  .2225  =  $342,  Ans. 

9.  The  compound  interest  of  $t.oo  at  8%  for  2  years  is  $.1664. 
The  simple  interest  of  the  same  sum  for  2  years  is  $.16. 
.1664  —   16  ™  .0064. 

$120  -h  .0064  =  $18750,  Ans. 

D.     Principal $  1500 

.035 

Interest  due  September  16,  1880 $  52.50 

1500 

Amount  "  "  "      $155250 

Payment 80 

Balance  due $1472.50 

■017% 

Interest  due  January  1,1881 $26.01417 

Payment 20. 

Balance  interest  due $6.01417 
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Interest  till  July  35,  1881 . . . 

Interest  unpaid  January  1,  1 

Principal 

Amount  due  July  25,  1882.. 
Payment 

Balance  due 


1  merest  to  April  1,  1882 

Principal 

Amount  due  April  I,  1883 

Grammar.— 3.  This  ia  a  compound  sentence.  We  thin 
first  member.  We  is  the  subject  and  think  is  the  predica 
fit  words,  etc.,  is  the  second  member.  This  member  is  a  cc 
which  W*  lack  fit  thoughts  Is  the  leading  clause.  We  is  tl 
predicate,  and  ■when  the  subordinate  connective.  The  co-c 
joining  the  two  members  is  and. 

3.  Glaciers  is  a  noun  in  the  nominative  case,  used  as  the 
Flowing  is  a  participial  adjective,  modifying  glaciers. 
Mountain  is  an  adjective,  modifying  gorges. 

Law  is  a  noun,  objective  case,  and  is  the  object  of  ohc 

Faster  is  an  adverb,  modifying  flows. 

Sides  is  a  noun  in  the  nominative  case,  used  as  the  st 

derstood. 

5.     a.    1  will  give  it  to  the  one  who  needs  it  most.    When 

jective  case  after  to,  and  can  not  be  the  subject  0 

b.  With  peace  have  come  many  ehanges.    Has  come, 

have  come,  plural,  to  agree  with  its  subject  chan 

c.  Speak  slowly  and  distinctly.    Slow  and  distinct  ; 

should  be  adverbs  to  modify  the  verb  speak. 

10.     He  struck  the  man  who  insulted  him. 

Science  of  Education.— 2.  The  intellect  embraces  the 
of  the  mind:  Perception,  Memory,  Imagination,  Understan 
or  Reason.  The  complete  training  of  the  intellect  would  tli 
culture  and  development  of  all  of  these  faculties  of  the  mind. 

4.  Object  lessons  cultivate  the  power  of  perception.  A  ue 
to  words  when  the  object  which  they  describe  is  placed  be 
pupil.  If  a  flewer  is  to  be  studied,  it  should  be  placed  in  tr. 
pi.  Its  form,  size,  shape,  and  characteristics  can  then  be  p 
derstood  and  remembered. 

5.  That  order' of  parts  in  which  each  step  is  a  preparai 
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»,  and  which  leads  to  it  in  a  natural  and  easy  manner.  In  passing  from 
lubject  to  another  the  mind  must  see  the  relation  existing  between  them, 
n  this  relation  is  brought  out  clearly  and  distinctly,  and  the  related  parts 
jrought  together  and  each  is  thoroughly  understood  before  the  next  is  at- 
ted,  the  subject  is  logically  developed. 

Pedagogy  is  the  science  of  teaching.  It  includes  not  only  a  knowledge 
e  subject  taught  and  how  to  teach  it,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  mind, — its 
3  of  action  and  its  laws  of  growth  and  development.  Psychology  gives 
knowledge.     It  lies  at  the  base  of  the  science  of  pedagogy. 

'•Education  is  a  leading  out  or  developing  of  the  powers  whose  germs 
the  child  possesses  at  bis  birth." — Dr.  Edwin  C.  Hewttt, 

"A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body." — Locke. 

"  Education  is  threefold :  Man  Is  educated  by  nature,  by  other  men,  and 
lings.  The  inner  development  of  our  powers  and  organs  is  the  education 
tare;  the  use  we  are  taught  to  make  of  this  development  is  the  education 
ten;  and  what  we  learn  by  direct  experience,  from  surrounding  circum- 
«s,  is  education  by  things.  "—Rousseau. 

That  method  whiqli  is  in  accord  with  the  laws  of  development  of  the  mind, 
piesentative  powers  of  the  mind  are  at  first  active  and  should  be  appealed 
Memory  and  Imagination  soon  follow,  while  Reasoning  and  Reflection  are, 
a-  delayed.    This  indicates  that  the  natural  method  should  be — 

(i)    Training  in  sense  perception. 

(2)  Proper  expression  by  words. 

(3)  Manual  activity. 

(4)  Reasoning  ana  reflection. 

The  safety  and  permanence  of  republican  institutions  depend  largely 
the  intelligence  of  the  people  If  the  people  are  to  be  self-governing  they 
:  be  intelligent.  Hence  the  government  has  the  right  to  see  that  all  its  cit- 
are  intelligent,  and  to  enforce  compulsory  education. 
10GRAPHY. — 3.'  The  glacial  drift  comprises  about  four-fifths  of  the  north- 
ind  eastern  portions  of  the  state.  The  surface,  formed  by  the  deposits  of 
glacial  period,  has  been  decomposed  by  the  action  of  air  and  water  and 
s  a  splendid  loam,  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  cereals  and  other  farm 
nets.  The  boulders  and  sand  deposited  in  some  localities  are  a  hindrance 
iltivation. 

Land  forming  occurs  along  the  sea-coast,  where  deposits  of  mud  are 
ght  down  by  the  streams.  The  Mississippi  and  other  rivers  of  the  gulf  re- 
are  gradually  extending  the  land  into  the  sea.  The  Jersey  coast  is  said  to 
inking,  and  the  water  is  constantly  wearing  away  the  coast.  A  like  effect 
winced  by  the  waves  on  rocky  places  of  the  Pacific  coast. 


MISCELLANY. 


uncie  has  recently  added  ten  teachers  to  its  corps.    In  two  years  the  num- 
of  teachers  has  increased  from  20  to  37.    W.  R.  Snyder  is  at  the  helm. 
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Wabash  College  sends  out  the  most  tastefully  arranged  circular  that  ha 
reached  our  table. 

The  Odon  Normal  will  begin  a  ten- weeks  term  April  i,  with  Ezra  Mattingly 
and  A.  A.  Armen  as  principals. 

A  meeting  of  the  Supts.  of  Southern  Indiana,  S.  Illinois,  and  W.  Kentucky 
nas  held  at  Evansville  February  28  and  March  1. 

The  Randolph  Co.  Normal  will  open  at  Winchester  for  a  term  of  seven 
weeks,  June  9th,  under  the  control  of  J.  W.  Denney,  C.  H.  Wood,  and  F.  S. 
Caldwell. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City  Ry.  Co.  offers  a  prize  of  $100  for  the 
best  and  most  appropriate  pseudonym,  by  any  educator,  to  be  paid  within  30 
days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  St.  Paul  meeting. 

Ridge ville. — The  trustees  of  Ridge ville  College  have  organized  a  Normal 
School  in  connection  with  the  college,  with  J.  E.  Souers  as  principal.  The 
college  is  out  of  debt  and  has  an  endowment  of  $20,000. 

Summer  Outing  iri  Europe.— Pres.  D.  S.  Jordan  and  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks  will 
visit  Europe  next  summer,  and  will  take  with  them  a  party  of  about  twenty. 
For  particulars  write  to  either  of  the  directors  at  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Harrison  Co.  has  sent  out  a  Manual,  which  also  contains  full  minutes  of  the 
Teachers7  Institutes  for  1888- '89.  It  fills  90  pages,  exclusive  of  several  pages 
of  advertising,  and  contains  much  matter  well  worth  preserving.  Supt.  C.  W. 
Thomas  is  the  power  behind  the  throne. 

Purdue  University  formally  opened  its  new  Electrical  building  February  3. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest  building  of  thfs  class  in  the  United 
States,  and  Purdue  now  offers  facilities  in  this  branch  of  its  work  not  surpassed 
any  place,  East  or  West.     Purdue  is  gaining  ground  every  day. 

De  Kalb  Co.  has  four  commissioned  high-schools,  one  graded  township 
school,  and  two  district  graded  schools.  This  county  also  has  two  editors  who 
hold  state  certificates — J.  A.  Barnes,  of  the  Auburn  Courier •,  and  E.  M.  Smith, 
of  the  Butler  Record.    C.  M.  Merica  is  still  Co.  Supt.  and  pushing  his  work. 

Rush  County. — Supt.  R.  F.  Conover  has  issued  a  very  neat  and  compre- 
hensive Manual  of  his  schools  for  1889-  '90.  He  uses  the  "  course  of  study" 
adopted  by  the  State  Convention  of  County  Superintendents,  and  urges  teach- 
ers, school  officers,  and  parents  to  join  him  in  conforming  to  the  course  as  a 
most  efficient  means  of  economizing  time,  money,  and  labor.  Mr.  Conover 
manifests  an  excellent  spirit,  and  a  high  purpose  to  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  promote  the  best  interest  of  his  schools.  A  joint- township  institute  will  be 
held  at  Rushville  March  8th,  which  will  be  largely  attended. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  at  Valparaiso — the  largest  school 
of  its  class  in  the  United  States  and  perhaps  in  the  world — is  still  on  the  u  up 
grade"    The  word  is,  " Never  more  prosperous" — "Everything  booming." 
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i  school  is  now  in  its  seventeenth  year,  and  its  remarkable  and  continuous 
rth  is  its  best  recommendation.  H.  B.  Brown,  the  principal,  is  a  person  of 
triable  powers  and  one  secret  of  his  success  is  his  ability  to  select  and  asso* 
!  with  him,  as  instructors,  kindred  spirits  who  work  with  a  vim  and  infuse 
t  into  whatever  they  undertake. 

FOREIGN  EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

kussia—  How  Church  and  State  tease  each  other  in  Prussia  is  seen  from 
little  incident.  The  school  inspector  at  Graetz  invited  Rev.  Provost  Akas- 
iky  at  Buck  to  the  opening  of  the  new  school-house  at  Kazlows.  But  the 
rend  provost  did  not  wait  for  the  day  of  the  official  opening;  he  appeared 
t  days  earlier  and  consecrated  the  building  according  to  church  ritual, 
a  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  polite  reply  to  the  invitation,  in  which  he  sug- 
td  that  he  had  expected  an  invitation  to  a  "consecration,"  not  an  "open- 

kunswic,  Germany.— The  teachers  here  are  happy.  Hitherto  the  lowest 
rywas  $300,  the  highest  (700.  The  City  Council  has  decreed  that  the  high- 
alary  shall  be  f  750,  and  instead  of  serving  thirty  years  before  reaching  this 
e,  it  shall  be  given  after  twenty-seven   years*  service.      "Every  mickle 

orway. — In  the  Storting,  lower  house  of  the  Norwegian  legislature,  a  very 
nded,  if  not  heated,  debate  took  place  last  year  concerning  the  position  of 
•ical  languages  in  high-schools.  It  was  stated,  that  in  every  domain  of  hu- 
exertion  new  methods  have  been  adopted,  save  in  classical  schools,  where 
young  are  still  learning  as  they  did  during  the  middle  ages.  A  great  ma- 
y  of  the  speakers  recommended  a  radical  change  in  the  course  of  study ; 
at  the  same  time,  they  were  cognizant  of  the  danger  of  entering  upon  a  new 
e  in  opposition  toother  countries  which  predominate  in  influence  and  num-' 
of  inhabitants. 

keat  Britain. —From  England  and  Scotland  numerous  pupil-strikes  are 
irted.  On  the  8th  of  October  several  hundred  school-boys  in  Edinburgh 
ched  noisily  through  the  streetsand  threw  mud  at  the  school-houses,  notably 
he  Georgie  school.  Similar  demonstrations  took  place  on  the  same  day  in 
idee,  Cardiff,  West  Hartlepool,  and  Middles  borough.  The  strikers  de- 
nied a  reduction  of  wages — pardon,  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  school 
rs,  and  abolition  of  home-tasks.  Those  in  Hartlepool  wanted  to  have  the 
-ninjr,  session  reduced  to  from  10  to  1 1.45,  and  the  afternoon  session  from  3 
!3o- 

SOUTHERN  INDIANA   TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
To  br  held  at  Aurora,  March,  26, 17,  28,  1890. 
PROGRAM. 
Wednesday,  March  26,  8  p.  m. — Address  of  Welcome.     Inaugural  Address, 
[)t.  A.  H.  Graham,  President. 
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ThtrSdav,  March  27,  9  A.  H.— Development  in  the  Rec 
P.  P.  Stulti,  Jefferson  vine.    3.  Prof.  Monroe  Vayhinger,  Mo 

Where  Should  Arithmetic  Teaching  Cease  in  the  School  C 
W.  J.  Williams,  Franklin.     2.  Miss  Leva  M.  Foster,  North  ' 

The  Backward  Boy.  1.  Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  McRae,  P 
2.   Supt.  W.  B.  Owen,  Edinburg. 

Thursday,  p.  m.— Young  People's  Reading  Circle.  Prol 
De  Pauw  University. 

The  Educational  Value  of  Diplomas.  1.  Supt.  W.  F.  H 
ton.     2.  General  Discussion. 

The  Superstition  of  Method.  1.  Supervisor  George  Y.  B 
2.  Mrs.  C.  L.  Olcott,  Utica. 

Thursday  Eve.,  7:30. — Lecture.  Subject:  The  Holy  Li 
tine.)     Prof.  Wm.  J.  Bryan,  State  University. 

Friday,  March  38,  a.  h. —Is  the  Young  Man  Safe?  1.  S 
Madison.    3.  Mrs.  L.  S.  Armen,  Columbus. 

The  Bright  Side  of  the  Teacher's  Life.  1.  Mrs.  Rebecc 
burg.    3.   Pres.  E.  A.  Bryan,  Vincennes  University. 

Friday,  p.  h. — Miscellaneous  Business.  Talk  on  the  Me 
Pre*.  W.  W.  Parsons,  State  Normal.  A.  H.  Graham,  P 

Edith  Shock  ley,  Sec'y,  Lawrenceburg. 

Notes. — The  usual  reduced  fare--- one  and  one-third  fares  fc 
been  secured.  Buy  full  fare  tickets  to  Aurora,  and  take  the  t 
which,  when  signed  by  the  Railroad  Secretary,  will  entitle  yi 
at  one- third  fare. 

Entertainment  will  not  exceed  one  dollar  per  day.  He  who 
this  meeting  should  not  rail  to  notify  F.  D.  Churchill  when 
how  lone;  he  expects  to  remain.  Entertainment  is  abundant ; 
it  is  important  that  you  do  not  come  unannounced. 

The  names  on  the  program  make  a  successful  meeting  a  for 
Prof.  Carhart's  address  will  be  delivered  to  the  school  child  re 
teachers  of  course  can  hear  it.    There  will  be  good  music  and 

Come  prepared  to  participate  in  the  general  discussions. 

F.  D.  Churchill, 


NORTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCi 

Annual  Session  will  be  held  at  Columbia  City,  Api 

PROGRAM. 

Thursday,  April  3. — Visiting  the  Columbia  City  Schools. 

7:30  P.  M. — Prayer.     Music.    Address  of  Welcome:  Jm 

Response:    Mrs.  Emogene  Mowrer,  Warsaw.     Music:  Gle 

of  Retiring  President:   Supt.  T.  J.  Sanders,  Warsaw.    In 

W.  C  Palmer,  Columbia  City.    Music:  Glee  Club.    MisceUa 
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iiday,  9  a.  u.— Paper:  How  to  secure  Teaching  of  Subjects  instead  o 
;-books;  Supt.  W.  C.  Belman,  Hammond.  Discussion,  led  by  Supt.  J.  K 
Is,  Marion.  Paper:  Science  in  the  Grammar  Grades;  Supt.  P.  D.  Crea 
Kendallville.  Discussion,  led  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Dryer,  Ft.  Wayne.  Paper 
ncc  in  Intermediate  and  Primary  Grades;  Miss  Grace  Rowley,  Elkhart 
mission,  led  by  Prin.  H.  L.  Wilson,  Rensselaer.  Appointment  of  Com 
ees. 

oo  p.  if.— Paper:  The  Head  and  the  Hand;  Supt.  W.  H.  Sims,  Goshen 
mission,  led  by  Supt.  M.  W.  Harrison,  Wabash.  Paper:  Uniformity  ii 
rses  of  Study;  Supt.  D.  K.  Goss,  Lebanon.  Discussion,  led  by  John  A 
irock,  Supt.  White  County.  Paper:  Apportionment  of  School  Revenues 
!.  Machan,  Supt.  La  Grange  County.  Discussion,  led  by  Supt.  R.  I.  Ham 
i,  Huntington. 

;oo  p.  u—  Music  :  Glee  Club.  Lecture:  "The  Recitation";  Georgi 
riand,  Supt.  Chicago  Schools. 

atuhday,  9  A.  u. — Paper:  The  Relation  of  the  Superintendent  to  th< 
ools  in  his  Charge;  Supt.  J.  F.  Scull,  Rochester.  Discussion,  led  by  Supt 
l.  Allen,  Illuffton.  Paper:  Industrial  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools;  Mis: 
\..  Hill,  of  South  Bend.  Discussion,  led  by  Supt.  G.  G.  Manning,  of  Peru 
en  Relation  of  Country  Graded  Schools  to  City  Graded  Schools;  Supt 
r.  Reid,  Winamac.  Discussion,  led  by  J.  W.  Denny,  Supt.  Randolph  Co 
ort  of  Committees.     * 

or  further  information  address  the  President  and  Chairman  of  Executivi 
imiitee,  W.  C.  Palmer,  Columbia  City. 


he  Southern  Indiana  Normal,  at  Mitchell,  reports  progress  and  pros 
ty  with  an  emphasis.     If  you  wish  to  know  all  about  it,  write  to  E.  F.  Suth 
nd,  the  head. 
r  is  about  settled  that  the  World's  Fair  for  1892  will  be  held  at  Chicago. 


PER  SON  A  L. 

V.  L.  Peck  is  principal  at  Sellersburg. 

larvey  Lantz  is  now  serving  his  second  year  as  superintendent  of  the  Spence 

'..  H.  Wood,  Supt.  of  the  Winchester  schools,  reports  his  work  as  moving  o: 

iemple  H.  Dunn  is  still  at  the  helm  at  Crawford sville,  and  was  never  doinj 
to  work. 

State  Supt.  La  Follette,  L.  H.  Jones,  W.  W.  Parsons,  R.  G.  Boone,  and  Dr 
in  S.  Irwin,  represented  Indiana  in  the  National  Supts.  Association  recent] 
Id  in  New  York  City.    They  report  an  excellent  meeting. 
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W,  H.  Glascock  will  remain  in  charge  of  the  Greenfield  schools  next  yearn 
in  increase  of  $200  on  his  salary.     Good. 

S.  E.  Harwood  still  holds  sway  at  Attica,  and  the  local  press  commends  his 
work  in  strong  terms. 

T.  S.  Merica  has  resigned  the  superintendency  of  the  Garrett  schools,  and 
F.  M.  Merica  has  been  promoted  to  take  his  place. 

James  M.  Turner,  of  Rising  Sun,  has  been  appointed  Supt.  of  Ohio  county, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Deweese. 

S.  S.  Parr,  well  and  favorably  known  to  many  teachers  in  this  state,  is  finding 
his  work  pleasant  as  Supt.  of  the  schools  at  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

P.  S-  Tracy,  the  efficient  superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Andrews,  has  been 
engaged  to  teach  Pedagogy  in  the  Normal  at  Ridgeville,  to  open  April  1. 

W.  W.  Knowles  has  severed  his  connection  with  the  Continental  Sub.  Co., 
and  is  now  in  the  general  school  supply  business,  at  93  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

State  Supt.  La  Follette  is  a  candidate  for  nomination  to  represent  his  district 
in  Congress,  and  his  friends  think  he  stands  an  excellent  chance  for  success. 

W.  N.  Haiiman,  Supt.  of  the  La  Porte  schools,  has  been  engaged  to  do  insti- 
tute work  next  summer,  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  Chautauqua,  and  at  Freeport, 
Illinois. 

W.  H.  Fertich,  well  known  as  an  institute  worker  in  this  state,  now  Supt.  of 
the  schools  at  El  Dorado,  Kan.,  will  engage  to  do  some  instituie  work  the  com- 
ing summer. 

W.  R.  Humphrey,  principal  of  the  Normal  at  Covington,  makes  a  good  report 
and  expects  to  open  his  4th  term  for  this  year  April  1,  with  a  still  larger  increase 
in  attendance. 

J.  W.  Carr,  principal  of  the  .Muncie  high- school,  recently  read  a  paper  before 
the  Historical  Clib  that  met  in  Indianapolis.  It  was  well  spoken  of  by  those 
who  heard  it. 

Wm.  M.  Croan,  formerly  Supt.  of  Madison  county,  is  still  "booming"  his 
normal  school  at  Shenandoah,  Iowa.  He  now  claims  the  largest  school  wesi 
jf  the  Mississippi. 

John  M.  Sullins  has  been  appointed  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  VV.  H 
Caulkins  as  Supt.  of  Tippecanoe  county.  He  has  already  entered  upon  hi; 
duties  and  is  hard  at  work. 

Geo.  A.  Osborn,  former  Supt.  of  the  schools  of  Grant  county,  and  one  of  tin 
jest  men  in  the  state,  has  been  nominated  for  auditor  of  Grant  county,  am 
stands  a  good  chaHce  to  "get  there." 

Prof.  E.  P.  Cole,  died  at  his  home  in  Bloomington  January  zg.  He  was  on 
of  the  pioneers  in  educational  work  in  this  state,  and  next  month's  Journal  nil 
:on(ain  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  work. 

Thomas  Charles,  an  old  Indiana  teacher,  is  located  at  7;  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago.  If  you  want  anything  in  the  kindergarten  line,  or  any  school  supplier 
write  him  and  he  will  take  special  pains  to  give  you  what  you  want. 
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!.  B.  Flick,  school  superintendent  of  Marion  county,  is  a  candidate  for  nom- 
ion  to  the  office  of  county  recorder.  He  is  an  excellent  superintendent  and 
lonorable  man,  and  his  party  can  not  do  better  than  to  nominate  him. 
it.  D.  J.  Walker,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Bloomsburg,  Pa., 
been  appointed  by  Gov.  Beaver  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction  for  Penn.,  to  flit 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.   Higbee.     He  is  said  to  be  a  strong 

.eo.  W.  Thompson,  state  manager  of  "The  Indiana  League  Teachers  Bu- 

i,"  is  one  of  the  faculty  at  the  State  Normal  school.     Mr.  Thompson's 

iding  as  an  honorable  gentleman,  who  can  be  entirely  trusted,  is  unques- 

ted. 

Irant  Deweese,  Supt.  of  Ohio  county,  died  at  his  home  in  Rising  Sun,  Feb. 

i.     He  was  counted  among  the  best  of  county  superintendents,  and  was  a 

son  of  many  noble  traits  of  character.    He  had  been  in  ill  health  for  some 

nths. 

I.  P.  Leavenworth  is  serving  his  first  year  as  Supt.  of  schools  at  Mt.  Vernon, 

I  report  says  that  the  schools  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.    The  fact  that 

his  teachers  take  the  full  Reading  Circle  work  speaks  well  for  both  teachers 

1  superintendent. 

V.  H.  Morris,  former  Supt.  of  Hamilton  county,  but  for  several  years  past 

Dt.of  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Home  at  Knightstown.  has  recently  been  deposed, 

lile  there  is  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  gentleman  who  has  been  appointed 

lake  his  place,  it  seems  a  great  pity  that  a  most  worthy  christian  gentleman 

1  faithful  officer  should  be  set  aside,  simply  because  a  majority  of  his  board 

trustees  happen  to  belong  to  'the  other  party." 

)avid  M.  Geeting,  the  first  assistant  of  Stale  Supt.  La  Follette,  has  recently 

I  with  another  sad  affliction  in  the  death  of  his  youngest  brother,  Royal. 

is  is  the  second  brother  Mr.  Geeting  has  lost  in  the  last  six  months.     It  will 

o  be  remembered  that  he  lost  a  beautiful  little  daughter  last  May :   also  that 

■■  wife's  mother  deceased  last  October. 

In  these  numerous  and  almost  overwhelming  afflictions,  Mr.  Geeting  and  his 

od  wile  can  rest  assured  that  they  have  the  profound  sympathy  of  their  nu- 

rous  friends. 

BOOK     TABLE. 

Authors'  Bikthdavs,  in  pages,  25  cts.,  paper  cover — a  good  thing.    S.  R. 

inch«ll  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  Century,  printed  at  Union  Square,  New  York,  is  a  model  literary  mag- 

ine.    It  is  hard  to  see  how  it  could  be  improved. 

The  St.  Nicholas  continues  to  rank  at  the  head  of  juvenile  magazines.     It 

nploys  the  best  writers  and  the  best  artists.     Address,  Union  Square,  New 

oft  City. 
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The  Washington  Journal  of  Education,  printed  at  Sea 
tional  representative  of  the  new  state,  and  represents  it  well.  ' 
marked  vigor  and  mental  fibre,  and  deserves  a  liberal  patronag 

The  Central  Normal  Post  is  a  folio  bi  monthly,  publisl 
and  is  devoted  to  normal  principles  and  practical  education. 
Central  Normal  will  be  especially  interested  in  its  personal  anc 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  published  in  Philadelphia, 
issue  an  article  on  "  Mrs.  Harrison's  Daily  Life  in  the  White  I: 
with  the  consent  and  assistance  of  Mrs.  Harrison.  The  art 
and  is  very  entertaining. 

The  Kindergarten,  Chicago  (an  illustrated  monthly,  %% 
magazine  is  always  bright  and  helpful  in  an  educational  waj 
Systematic  Science  Lessons,  by  Prof.  Howe,  of  the  Harvard  Sc 
is  being  widely  used  by  teachers. 

The  Dr.  Higbee  Memorial  Number  of  the  Pennsylvania  S 
twice  the  ordinary  size,  comprises  So  pages,  and  is  filled  from 
except  a  half  dozen  pages  occupied  by  selections  from  Dr.  r 
poems,  etc. — with  such  tributes  to  the  ability,  learning,  and 
remarkable  man  as  make  it  something  unique  in  our  education: 

The  Breeders'  Gazette  is  a  weekly  3-column  24-page  pa 
and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  stock  journals  in  the  country, 
special  attention  to  breeding  stock  of  all  kinds,  it  also  discuss* 
merit,  care,  and  everything  pertaining  to  stock  raising.  It  w 
value  to  any  one  interested  in  stock  raising.  Address,  Breed 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 

Home  and  School  Visitor,  published  at  Greenfield,  Ind., 
at  75  cents  a  year,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  papers  of  its  c 
try.  It  is  now  in  its  tenth  volume  and  has  a  large  circulaiic 
mentary  reading  feature  makes  it  of  special  value  to  all  the  loi 
school.  The  new  "head"  to  the  Visitor  is  very  attractive.  Th 
of  the  success  it  has  had. 

The  March  Arena  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  lovers 
as  Modjeska's  description  of  her  d<Sbuts  in  San  Francisco  : 
pear  in  this  issue,  and  are  written  in  a  manner  that  is  sure  to  c 
ers.  A  fine  portrait  of  Modjeska  as  Ophelia  accompanies  th 
Wheeler  (Nym  Crinkle),  the  brilliant  dramatic  critic,  also  has 
per  in  this  same  number  entitled,  "The  Extinction  of  Shakesr. 

The  Swine  Breeders'  Journal,  issued  semi-monthly,  at 
(1. 00  a  year,  is  just  what  its  name  indicates.  It  has  just  begui 
ized  that  it  costs  no  more  to  raise  a  good  hog  than  it  does  to  r 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  learn  as  to  the  care  of  hogs.  I\ 
there  so  much  interest  taken  in  swine  breeding  and  swine  ra 
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l  will  read  and  thus  avoid  the  mistakes  of  others  and  profit  by  their  exper 
is.  The  Swine  Breeder?  Journal  wilt  pay  for  itself  several  times  over  i 
folly  read  by  any  hog  raiser. 

he  January  number  of  the  American  Naturalist  is  at  hand.  It  is  a  larg 
noteworthy  number,  containing,  beside  another  instalment  of  E.  L.  Sturti 
t's  learned  and  valuable  treatise  on  the  "  History  of  Garden  Vegetables,"  a 
(rated  article  by  J.  \V.  Fewkes,  on  the  curious  habits  of  certain  Sea-Urchk 
oring  holes  in  the  rocks  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  a  suggestive  articl 
\,  C.  Stearns  on  "The  Effects  of  Musical  Sounds  upon  Animals."  Th 
3us  departments  of  matter  of  scientific  interest  are  especially  full  and  intei 
ig  in  this  issue,  and  the  whole  constitutes  a  valuable  resume  of  the  recei 
i  and  thought  of  the  scientific  world.  No  person  whose  interests  are  inthi 
can  afford  to  be  without  the  Naturalist.  Ferris  Bros.,  Publishers,  Phila. 
omplete  Manual  of  English  Literature  :    By  Tkos.  B.  Sham.    Nei 

York:    Sheldon  &■*  Co.    Alex.  Forbes,  Chicago,  Western  Agent. 
his  is  one  of  the  standard  text-books  on  English  Literature,  and  one  of  tb 
.    The  author  died  while  revising  it,  and  the  work  was  completed  by  Wn 
:h,  LL.  D.     There  has  also  been  added  "A  Sketch  of  American  Liters 
,"  by  Henry  T.  Tuckerman. 

he  bulk  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  great  authors,  Shakespeare,  Milton 
x,  etc.,  and  short  notices  are  given  of  minor  authors,  not  so  much  to  b 
ied  in  course  as  for  convenience  in  reference— a  good  idea.     But  few  book 
ain  so  much  matter  within  the  limits  of  500  pages. 
'1  Complete  Algebra,  to  accompany  Ray's  Series  of  Mathematics 

By  Geo.  W.  Smith.     Cincinnati :     Van  Antwerp,  Braggb'  Co. 
he  author  has  given  in  this  one  volume  of  35a  pages  the  essential  principle 
.gebra  and  all  that  a  student  needs  to  enter  the  best  colleges  of  the  country 
has  fully  discussed  the  law  of  signs  and  tried  to'  make  clear  the  lai 
determines  whether  the  correct  answer  106  +  4X2  =  2°  or  14,— am 

I  similar  troubles.  < 

very  principle  is  stated  clearly  and  then  profusely  illustrated.  The  subjec 
nmerical  values  is  given  special  attention,  and  detached  co-efficients  are  mor 
'  treated  than  in  most  elementary  books. 

II  in  all  the  book  is  very  full  and  complete,  and  presented  from  the  stand 
it  of  a  practical  teacher.     It  deserves  large  success. 

ttCISES  IN  Wood-Working  :     By  I-vin  Sickels,  M.  S.,  M.  D.    New  York 

D.  Appieton  &-  Co. 
his  book  is  designed  to  go  into  the  hands  of  manual  training  classes  in  hig! 
■ols  and  colleges. 

lit  I.  treats  of  the  growth,  decay,  preservation,  qualities,  and  uses  of  woods 
1  other  kindred  topics.  This  feature  of  manual  training  work  is  much  mor 
'  treated  here  than  in  any  other  book  that  has  come  to  us.  About  one-  thiri 
ie  book  is  devoted  to  this  part. 
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Id  Part  II.  is  given  about  thirty  exercises  in  bench-work,  which  is  followed 
by  a  dozen  exercises  in  building  construction,  stair-building,  bending  wood, 
pattern-making,  and  finishing.  The  work  on  stair-building  and  pattern-making 
is  so  meager  as  to  very  much  impair  its  value. 

Each  exercise  is  accompanied  by  instruction,  and  a  drawing  of  the  thing  to 
be  made.  The  instruction  is  clear  and  brief.  The  matter  is  so  arranged  that 
the  instruction  and  drawing  are  both  in  sight  at  once. 

A  LARGE  Hiltory  of  THE  United  States:     By  Thomas  Wentwrth  Hig- 
gittson.     JVtw  York:    Harper  &*  Brothers. 

The  above  work  is  comprised  in  two  volumes,  the  first  of  which  is  now  on  the 
writer's  table.  It  includes  Jackson's  administration.  "Higginson's  Young 
Folks'  History  of  the  United  States  "  has  for  years  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  attractive  books  of  its  class  ever  written.  Its  high  appreciation  grows  out 
of  the  fact  that  it  tells  the  story  of  the  growth  of  the  country  in  a  most  attrac- 
tive manner,  giving  special  attention  to  the  character  of  the  people — their  man- 
ners, habits,  modes  of  living,  institutions,  etc. — rather  than  to  the  details  of 
the  war  record. 

This  larger  work  follows  the  same  genera'  style  of  the  smaller  book,  but  treats 
the  subject  more  exhaustively.  No  author  has  surpassed  Mr.  Higginson  in 
grouping  the  vital  points  of  history  and  setting  them  forth  in  a  logical  and  at 
same  time  attractive  style. 

This  is  not  intended  as  a  school  book,  but  if  possible  every  teacher  of  history 
should  have  it  on  his  table.  It  gives  a  larger,  fuller  view  of  principles  and  in- 
stitutions upon  which  our  nation  is  founded  than  most  other  authors  in  the  same 
space,  and  is  therefore ^ery  valuable  as  a  reference  book. 

The  make  up  of  the  work  is  unsurpassed. 


BUSINESS   NOTICES. 

School  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  learn  the  address  of  the  best 
Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  addressing  OrviUe 
Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association,  170  State  street, 
Chicago.    We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  confidential  and  honorable  treatment. 

,  Business,  Literary, 


Five  Energetic  Teachers  to  represent  us  on  a  valuable  specialty  in  school 
apparatus.  Steady  employment  for  an  indefinite  period  or  for  vacation  only- 
For  particulars  address  O.  W.  Close,  315  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.       3-it 

Teachers  wishing  to  buy  a  musical  instrument  of  any  kind  should  write  to, 
or  call  upon  D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  Indianapolis.  If  you  can  not  be  suited  by 
this  house  in  both  style  and  price,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  elsewhere. 
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eachers  Desiring  Better  Positions 
or  Larger  Salaries  should  con- 
sider the  Following: 

.    A  list  of  nearly  2000  (Two  Thousand)   POSITIONS,   which   have 

n  filled   by  The  Teachers'   Co-operative   Association,  Chicago,  is  sent  by 

m  to  any  teacher  on  application,  names  of  teachers  located,  and  dates  given 

lull. 

.    The  Association  filled  over  600  (six  hundred)  positions,  during  1889  in 

States  west  of  New  York. 

,.  No  other  agency  has  filled  fifty  (50)  positions  in  the  same  territory  in  the 
te  length  of  time. 

The  ten  highest  salaried  positions  in  ten  states  open  to  competition,  were 
■A  through  this  Association,  viz:  Michigan,  S1800;  Wisconsin,  S1800;  Min- 
ora, 11500;  Iowa,  $2000;  Arkansas,  fzooo;  Illinois,  J1700;  Dakota  two, 
'at  fzoco  and  oneat  I1800;  South  Carolina,  fzooo;  Missouri,  $1500;  Ohio, 

The  testimonials  of  the  Association  are  not  numbered  by  the  dozen,  they 
lefrom  (1)  hundreds  of  teachers ;  (2)  from  every  state;  (3)  from  those  who 
t  had  actual  experience  with  the  agency  in  securing  a  position,  or  a  teacher ; 
they  are  of  very  recent  date,  1889-1890. 

'acancies  for  the  Pall  of  1890. 

We  have  vacancies,  some  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Utiioh,  for  the  Fall 
890,  for  the  following  teachers : 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Baparlafendenta. _ MlarlM  from  11.000  la  IS  200 

High  School  Principal!. "         "         600  "    1,300 

High  School  Aatlaunti "  -1*0  "    1.BU0. 

Prfneipalahlpi,  town  schools „ ...      "         ™         S«o  "       900 

Onmmar.  Intermediate  and  Primary "  35"         &> 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Bnanl  Collwe  Preafdennea. 

On«  Normal  PrwdilMey.. ..._ Salary,  %i.  000 

Prof  o(  Mathemailci "        l!.'00  in    I.S0O 

S..aral  College  and  NoiWI  Profr-ssonship. "  BOO  "  12,000 

Director  of  Muitc  for  Normal "  900  «    1,500 

Sereral  lailr  Teacher,  of  Music. 

Blading  and  Eloamlon  „ _ -•         MO 

Train  log  Tame  her,  Citj  Normal "  SHI 

UdrTearharof  Art. 
t  is  well  known  to  authorities  that  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association 
er  recommends  a  teacher  who  will  not  succeed.     It  is  impartial  in  its  work, 
ace  a  teacher  recommended  by  this  agency  is  sought  as  one  who  can  be  de- 
fied upon, 

f  you  are  a  good  teacher  and  are  looking  for  a  better  salary,  or  a  live  grow- 
town  where  hard  work  will  be  appreciated,  write  to  us  for  circulars.  All 
imunications  are  strictly  confidential.  Send  a  postal  with  your  address, 
better,  write  fully  your  qualifications,  experience,  kind  of  a  position  you  want 
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e  you  time.    The  new 

Address,  TEACHERS  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION, 

Orville  Brewer,  Manager.  70  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

A  special  arrangement  will  be  made  with  any  Teacher  or  Superintendent  who 
wishes  to  act  as  agent  for  the  Association  in  cities  and  towns  where  we  have  not 
already  appointed  an  agent.  Such  appointments  will  only  be  made  after  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  character  and  qualifications  of  applicant  for  the  work.    3-d 

TT?  A  rUCpC  IF  YOU  WANT  A  MEDAL  for  your  school, 
J  llf />>—  l~l  "-.rc  -  »,  send  for  my  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price- 
List.     D.  J.  Kawiszek,  Pearl  River,  New  York.  3-4 

When  teachers  want  anything  in  the  clothing  line,  they  should  call  on  Peter 
Gramling  &  Son,  Indianapolis.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best,  and  at  tin 
same  time  most  reliable  clothing  houses  in  the  state.  They  sell  ready-made 
clothing  and  they  also  make  to  order.     Give  them  a  call.  3-? 

WANTED,  TEACHERS  1  We  already  have  on  our  books  over  two  hun- 
dred vacancies  for  September.  Many  of  them  are  from  our  former  patrons. 
They  are  for  College  Presidents  and  Professors,  for  Superintendents  and  Prin- 
cipals, for  High  School  and  Grade  teachers,  for  Specialists  in  Music,  Art,  Elo- 
cution, Commercial  Branches,  etc.  Our  vacancies  are  Dinner  From  Employ- 
ers.    Send  for  our  Manual.    New  vacancies  come  in  daily. 

Address,  C.  J.  Albert,  Manager, 

3-tf  School  and  College  Bureau,  Elmhurst,  111. 

B.  A.  Bullock,  for  many  years  a  teacher,  is  now  connected  with 
tile  agency  in  this  city,  and  is  now  in  a  position  to  furnish  teachers 
employment  throughout  the  year,  or  during  their  vacation  Mr.  B.  1 
quite  a  number  of  ex  teachers  in  good  paying  positions  during  the 
both  in  this  and  in  other  states.  We  would  suggest  that  gentlemen 
of  leaving  the  profession  for  more  profitable  work,  correspond  with  hi 
No.  24>4  E.  Washington  Street,  City. 

J.  A.  Wright,  M.  W.  Nethercutt,  and  C.  O.  Malin,  well-kno' 
Indiana  teachers,  now  control  the  sale  of  the  "American  Manikin," 
parts  of  steel,  pronounced  the  best  by  every  one  who  has  seen  it.  Su 
ents  and  teachers  desiring  pleasant  and  profitable  employment  will 
investigate  it.  Address  Wright  Publishing  House,  800-818  Royal 
Building,  Chicago. 

TEACHERS  WANTED -To  sell  Stanley's  Wonderful  Adv. 
Africa.  You  can  make  more  money  in  the  next  three  months  selling 
derfully  attractive  and  popular  historical  work  than  you  can  make  at 
business.     For  full  particulars  and  extra  terms  to  teachers,  address  a 

3- it  A.  L.  Stone,  State  Agent,  Frankfort,  I 

CATARRH— Catarrh*!   Deafness,   Hay  Fever. 
A  New  Horn  Tiunui.  -Saffi-ranim  Dot  generellj  mn  that  then  dumm  er 
or  Ihatloty  ate  dut  id  Lb*  presence  ul  living  puraailea  lu  ihe  lining  meiubnoeof  llw  i 

SiaCOtWJ  U  thatn.mple  rtmndt  u.i  ban  lo-uiuliu-d   "herebjr  eaten  h,  aunbildnli 
iTerere  peruimieuilj  cuted  lu  fioin  one  tolliree  il tuple  »|  pliulluu  medeaf  borne  b; 

N.  B.-'-'l'hliirr*»(iii«ittn  not  ■  snuff  or »«  oinlmmti  bolb  hiee  been  dleardtd  bj  t*\ 

par  poitiRt,  b,  4.  H  Uixunft  Boo,  BJ7  and  .<uw  Win  King  wtiww,  Toronto,  Canada.    Bi 
UaUrrbat  tieublaa  anould  oenelulT  read  tbe  aeove.— Lhrtmm  AdttaiU. 
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Wanted. — We  are  requested  to  find  a  well-educated  man  or  woman  of  jour- 

■lUlic  aspirations,  preferably  of  experience  in  teaching  as  well  as  in  business, 

position  as  a  business  and  editorial  assistant,  in  the  office 

rnal.     Foi*the  right  person  a  good  salary  is  waiting.    Give 

ids,  and  salary  expected.    Apply  immediately. 

TkaChkks'   Co-OPEKATIVE  ASSOCIATION, 

70  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 
— If  you  wish  to  try  teaching  current  history  in  your  school 
i  of  The  Week's  Current,  all  to  one  name,  for  any  10 
and  June  16,  for  only  t 2  00.  This  is  a  special  trial  offer, 
swals.  Any  order  amounting  to  f2  00  or  more  will  be  ac- 
The  Week's  Current  is  the  only  WEEKLY  school 
Address,  The  Week's  Cukkknt, 

Oak  Park,  (Chicago),  III. 
■ion  in  subscription  rates  is  announced  by  the  publishers 
ette.  This  beautifully  printed  and  handsomely  illustrated 
ally  conceded  to  staad  at  the  head  of  all  papers  of  its  class 
y  that  it  is  regarded  as  an  absolute  necessity  by  all  who  are 
i  breeding,  feeding  and  management  of  any  description  of 
.ret  of  ore  cost  £3  00  per  year,  but  can  now  be  had,  under  a 
ounced,  at  tz  for  single  subscriptions,  and  at  Si. 50  where 
■e  obtained.  Send  fur  sample  copy  and  terms  and  list  of 
he  publishers,  the  J.  H.  Sanders  Pub.  Co.,  226  La  Salle 

ng  profitable  employment  during  the  coming  vacation,  or 
mgagement,  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  correspond  with 
ting  and  Reporting  Association,  B.  A.  Bullock,  Manager, 
>n  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  2-2t 

ish  and  Michigan  Railway—  Tkt  Elkhart  Lint. — Three 
ly  (except  Sunday),  between  Indianapolis  and  Benton 
lection  at  Benton  Harbor  for  Grand  Rapids,  Muskegon, 
its,  and  for  Chicago  via  the  Detroit  &  Cleveland  and  G ra- 
llies.'  About  May  20th  we  Will  put  on  a  line  of  new  Com- 
d  Chair  Cars  on  night  trains  between  Indianapolis  and 
,  line  of  Chair  Carson  day  trains.  For  time  of  trains,  rates, 
em,  or  J.  B.  Harter,  General  Agent, 

.  P.  St  T.  A.,      Spencer  House,  opposite  Union  Depot, 
nd.  2-tf  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

ague  of  State  Teachers  Bureaus  offers,  at  no  addi- 
I vantages  of  a  registration  in  as  many  State  Bureaus  of  the 
in  which  a  teacher  is  willing  to  accept  a  position.  Good 
for  a  large  number  of  desirable  positions  in  public  and 
allege  work.  Address  Indiana  League  Teachers'  Bureau, 
..    Geo.  W.  Thompson,  manager.    See  advertisement  on 

i-ri 
ID  OF  TREATING  DISEASE.— Hospital  Remedies. 


>!lil  lirmtdj  Ciupmij,  J'oriPDio,  Cuaidj.  ml. 
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.  Free  Freight 

(Largest  Stock  and  Best  Assortment  in  the  State.) 

TREES  AND  PLANTS  de'Wered  at  your  ne*r«*t  railroad  station,  freight  prepaid  ai»d  in 
good  com! Hi  »o.  First-class  Fruit  and  Ornamental  i-ees  and  j>i  ma,  all  ages  aad 
sixes,  aod  of  all  the  common  standard  varieties,  as  well  *a  ike  best  new  well  tested  aud  burly 
varieties. 

All  the  novelties  In  Apples,  Peaches.  Plums,  Pears*  ftrapes.  Strawberries,  Bass- 
berries,  etc.  Send  for  price  list.  Don't  take  sniall  inferior  *v*ck.  bv  mail,  whenra 
can  ect  tbe  best  first-class  i-pesaud  plant*  d«Hv*»re  •  a>  vourbia'tnn  'r«M»of  fr  ighi  ch4rgMa"d 
in  good  condition.  A  good  tree  is  worth  a  good  price  An  inferior  tree  is  worth 
nothing. 

T7^-A.3NTTE3I3    X<30    AG3QNTS! 

CkN>d  Active  Men  tngp^nd  'he  Sttraraer  selling  nur  tre^s  and  plants.    Liberal  terms.    Good 
references  required.    Bank  reference  preferred. 

For  price  list  of  trees  a*nd  plant*,  and  terms  to  agents,    Address, 

ALBERTSON  &  HOBBS. 

3  U  BRIDGEPORT.  MARION  CO.,  INDIANA. 

The  Worst  Book  Published  mZ£SX^ 

But  when  you  obtain  helps  from  successful  teachers  like  the  following,  you  will 

be  wonderfully  refreshed. 

T— -.     T  -fc,—  ,-.,,.  -k  ^.^    f  Bedlam's  Sugsr**tive  Lessons— Primary 5 ~  cents. 

Ill    Jja.ll£rilrLSrB.S  Hyde'a  Practical  Lessons-Sd  and  4h  ▼ears. J5     " 

«       ^O^'  (Hyde's  Practical  Leesoos-5th,  6th,  and  7th  years 60     " 

In  PhysiolOffY  C  ragtioal  hints  in  physiology so    •* 

A   U        '               ^  SCHOOL  HYQIENE-Exercise,  Seating,  Veotilation,  Study, 
anQ  Uygieiie.    (        Drainage,  etc.,  etc 65     «4 

Tw>     i°l^^      — ~~"U f  NICHOL'S  TOPICS-Graded     ^loth.     175  pp ~...   .65     •• 

ITl    !TftOP"rfilinV.J»REl)WAY,s  *4MANUAL"-Fac  nand  Fancies 65     •• 

x"     ^w^AtAt^AAj  •  (..TnE  EARTH  IN  SPACE  "-illustrated 40     " 

Sample  Pages  in  Language— Free  on  application.     Write  in  about  DRAWING  aod  MUSIC 

~  ~  ow,^..  D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  185  Wabash  Ave..  Chiotgo. 

E.  E.  SMITH,  Gen'l  West.  Agt.  [.v?p 


Music,  as  a  nandmaid,  stands  ready  to  assist  in  all  social  pleasures  and  gaitiea. 

CHPI  A  I     0 1 MPI  Kl H      "  College  Songs,"  (50  cents  )    "  College  Songs  for  Banjo,  "  Gaitar," 
oUl/IML  OlINbl  llUi  (*»ch  $1  )    "  Good  Old  8o'*g<  we  used  to  Sing/  ($1 ) 

TriJ  D C  D  A  Kl  P  C      "  Temperance  Crusade,"  (85  cento,  or  $3  60  per  doz  )  Emerson  ft  Morey. 

I  CIVIl    LI! Mil O Li     " Temperance  Rallying  Songs,"  (85  ct*.  or  $4  60  per  doa.)    Hull. 

AAlTUCM  D  AH  I/O  "  Easy  Anthems."  (80  cis.  or  S7.20  dozen  )  Emerson.  "Anthems  of 
Mil  I  II  L.IVI  DvJUlXOi  Praise,"  ($1,  or  $9  per  doz  )  Emerson.  "  American  Anthem  Book." 
($1.25,  or  912  per  d  >z  )  Dow's  "  Responses  and  Sentence*,"  (80  cents,  or  17.20  per  doz.) 
C  A  6  V/  r*  A  MT  ATaO  Sacred :  ••  Ruth  and  Boad."  (65  cts.  or  S6  doz  >  "  Rebecca,"  (65  eta- 
LnOI  bAIN  I  Al  MO.  or|6do«.)  Secular;  "D^iry  Maids' Supper,"  t20  eta.  or  $180  dos.) 
"  Garden  of  Singing  Flowers,"  (40  cts.  or  $3  60  doz. ) 

Great  Success  of  our  New  $1  00  Music  Books. 

"  Piano  Classic*,"  Vol.  1  and  Vol.  2,  "  Popular  Piano  Collections,"  "  Popular  Dance  Music  Col- 
lections," "  Sing  Classics  for  Sop,"  "Song  Classics  for  Alto,"  "Classic  Baritone  and  Bass  Songs," 
•*  Classic  Tenor  Songs."    Eichbook$l.    Mailed  fob  rrtail  prick. 
O.  H.  HIT-ON  A  CO., 

867  Bioadway,  New  Yojk. 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Botton. 

2-tf 
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Union  Christian  College, 

LIVE  TEACHERS,  wishing  to  quality  themselves  for  the  best  success  in 
their  calling,  will  find  the  opportunity  at  Union  Christian  College,  Merom, 
Ind.  You  CAN  take  your  CHOICE  IN  STUDIES:  Normal,  Preparatory^ 
Academic,  Collegiate,  Biblical,  Commercial,  Elocution,  Music,  aud  Painting. 
ADVANTAGES  GOOD,  TEACHING  THOROUGH,  EXPENSES  LOW. 
Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  6,  1887.  Winter  Term  begins  Nov.  30,  1887. 

Spring  Term  begins  March  9,  1888. 

For  new  catalogue  and  other  information,  address, 

io-tf  L.  J.  ALDRICH,  President,  Merom,  Sullivan  Co.,  Ind. 
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INDIANA  TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE.* 


^ffi^Hi  Indiana  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  originated  in  a  set 
MffdM  resolutions  adopted  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  188 
oBHms  and  toe  first  course  was  put  out  to  the  teachers  in  1884.  i 
^  Smi  object,  as  set  forth  in  the  first  resolution,  is  "to  inaugurate  ; 
irganization  among  the  teachers  of  Indiana  for  reading  and  study,  to  I 
:oown  as  the  'Indiana  Teachers'  Reading  Circle.'" 

Now,  the  benefits  arising  from  such  an  organiz  ition,  if  carried  out 
t>  fullness,  as  expressed  in  the  resolution,  "reading  and  study,"  (ai 
specially  "study"),  would  be,  and  I  think  in  a  degree  has  been,  tl 
oDowing : 

(1)  It  suggests  good  books  to  teachers  they  would  probably  oth< 
rise  not  know  of, 

(3)    It  is  an  incitant  to  systematic  study  not  otherwise  secured. 

(3)  I*  gives  to  the  individual  the  enthusiasm  that  comes  from  nui 
xra.  The  International  S.  S.  Lessons  furnish  an  example  of  the  infl 
sice  of  numbers  and  system. 

(4)  It  offers  special  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  and 
general  knowledge  of  the  history  and  progress  of  education.  These  a 
acre  gained  with  the  minimum  outlay  of  study  and  cost. 

(5)  It  gives  culture  and  discipline  the  teachers  would  hardly  g 
outside  of  it  These  are  plainly  discernible  in  the  examinations  ai 
reviews  submitted. 

*  Rod  it  the  lust  SUte  Convention  of  Count;  Superintendent!. 
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(6)  It  gives  range  of  general  information  and  broadness  of  mind 
uperior  to  that  offered  by  any  other  agency  except  the  higher  uuttts- 
ioni. 

(7)  It  makes  the  teacher  a  student  and  thereby  brings  him  into  more 
Lirect  sympathy  with  his  pupils — an  indispensable  clement  of  true  teach- 
ag. 

(8)  Finally,  it  offers  to  the  ambitious  but  pecunious  teacher  an  op- 
portunity to  fit  himself  for  better  work  and  better  salary. 

Does  it  accomplish  all  these  in  the  highest  degree  possible  ?  I  think 
iol  It  yet  remains  for  it  to  do  so.  Why  has  it  not?  Because  (■)  the 
rork  has  been  too  heavy  and  is  yet  too  heavy ;  and  ( 2 )  because  it  his 
wen  crowded  out  of  the  Township  Institute  because  of  its  "muchness," 
ad  entrusted  to  weekly  or  bi  weekly  evening  meetings,  which  I  think 
iave  proved  futile. 

Whom  is  this  work  to  benefit  most  ?  I  think  we  all  agree  that  it  is  for 
he  average  teacher.  Very  well.  Who  is  the  average  teacher?  Let 
is  see. 

I  find  in  the  State  Superintendent's  Report,  1885-6,  the  list  one 
ssued,  that  of  all  the  teachers  licensed  for  the  year  1886,  77.5  percent 
eceived  less  than  24  months ;  that  is,  they  received  6  or  1  a  mo*,  license, 
saving  only  22.5  percent  who  received  more  than  12  months. 

Now  the  number  of  teachers  employed  for  1886  (white  and  colored), 
ras  13,343-  Counting  that  all  who  held  the  higher  grade  licenses  were 
■mployed,  we  have  3,002  ;  while  we  must  have  had  10,341  teachers  em- 
rioyed  who  held  is  months  or  less. 

Taking  this  year  as  typical,  where  would  the  average  be  ? 

The  average  school  term  for  the  state  (same  year)  was  129  days— six 
nonths — six  Township  Institutes,  ' 

Now  we  have  the  average  teacher  and  the  average  time  allowed  for 
lim  to  do  the  work,  as  experience  has  taught  us  that  work  outlined  for 
■acation  is  too  seldom  done  to  be  considered  here. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  has  been  and  is  required  of  this  average  teacher 
n  this  average  time — only  six  effective  lessons — six  Township  Institutes. 

In  1884-5  we  had:  — 

(1)     Brooks's  Mental  Science,  pp 318 

(a)     Barnes's  General  history,    " 600 

(3)     Parker's  Talks  on  Teaching,  pp 182 

1 100 
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In  1885-6  we  had:— 

(1)    Smith's  English  Literature,  pp. 419 

(a)     Hewetl's  Pedagogy,  pp 330 

(3)     Brooks's  Mental  Science  (finished)  pp.    ...  186 

8*5 
In  1886-7  we  had: — 

(1)     Watts  on  the  Mind,  pp 300 

(3)     Hailman's  Lectures,  " 349 

(3)     Green's  History  of  the  English  People,  pp.  .    .    803 

135s 
In  1887-8  we  had:— 

(1)     Sully's  Psychology,  pp 414 

(3)    Lights  of  Two  Centuries,  pp 603 

1017 
Id  i  888-  9  we  had  :— 

(1)     Com  pay  re's  History  of  Pedagogy,  pp 570 

(3)     Hawthorne's  Marble  Faun,  pp 259 

(3)  '  Carlyle*s  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  pp.  ,    .    .     178 

1007 
In  1889-90  we  have: — 

(1)     Compayre's  Lectures  on   Pedagogy,  pp.  ,    .    .    476 
(3)     Steele's  Zoology,  pp 386 


762 
Now,  if  the  object  had  been  "reading"  instead  of  "reading  an 
study,"  the  number  of  pages  would  not  amount  to  so  much ;  but  it 
"reading  and  study,"  and  if  much  benefit  is  to  be  reaped  it  must  h 
mostly  "study."  And  a  glance  at  the  course  of  study  will  show  that 
will  take  close  and  prolonged  study  for  this  average  teacher  to  reap  tli 
greatest  benefit  from  the  course.  The  old  adage  says,  "  Reading  is  lik 
eating,  it  must  be  assimilated  to  be  beneficial." 

Now  each  year's  course  has  contained  some  work  on  psychology  c 
psychology  and  pedagogy  combined — and  this  is  right.  It  should  cot 
tain  such  work.  But  what  kind  of  work  does  this  imply  from  our  ave: 
age  teacher  ?  As  everybody  knows,  pedagogy  is  based  on  psychology 
and  if  no  discussion  of  psychology  is  given  in  the  volume,  a  reasonabl 
familiarity  with  the  laws  of  mind  is  presupposed. 
Let  tut  see  what  our  representative  higher  institutions  think  of  the  tim 
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required  to  learn,  fairly  well,  psychology  and  its  related  sciences,  all  of 
which  have  been  more  or  less  discussed  in  our  Mental  Science  line  of 
work.  (Indiana  University,  Franklin  College,  Wabash  College,  Lake 
Forest  University >  Valparaiso  Normal,  Danville  Normal,  etc  )  We  find 
they  require  from  two  terms  of  five  hours  per  week,  to  a  whole  year  of 
three  or  four  hours  per  week — and  that,  too,  in  almost  every  instance  in 
the  senior  year,  after  the  mind  is  well  disciplined. 

Let  us  inquire  what  our  average  teacher  was  doing  when  we  expected 
him  to  do  this,  and  more,  in  about  half,  or  two  thirds,  at  most,  of  the 
time  required  of  the  college  or  normal  student 

(i)     6  hours  teaching. 

(2)  1  hour  traveling  to  and  from  school. 

(3)  1  hour  at  noun. 

(4)  2  hours  for  preparation  for  his  daily  recitation — total,  10 
hours  of  hard  work  and  employment.  Tired  mentally  and  physi- 
cally. Allowing  Saturdays  for  attending  to  his  institutes  and  his  busi- 
ness matters,  we  conclude,  and  rightly  too,  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  his 
Reading  Circle  work  has  to  be  done  on  school  days ;  and  we  see  that 
but  little  time  remains  if  he  attends  to  his  school  duties  as  he  should,— 
and,  too,  this  work  must  be  done  largely  while  he  is  tired  mentally  and 
and  physically. 

And,  greatest  of  all,  the  work  is  too  great  to  be  done  at  the  Township 
Institute, — the  only  place  where  it  will  continue  to  be  done  effectively 
without  crowding  out  everything  else, — which  would  be  a  serious  detri- 
ment. 

I  think  then  I  am  warranted  in  the  conclusion  that  the  work  should  be 
shortened  and  lightened  so  that  it  can  be  read  and  assimilated  by  the 
average  teacher,  and  each  lesson  brought  within  a  reasonable  compass 
for  Township  Institute  discussion ;  and  then  I  think  each  teacher  will 
feel  that  he  can  verify  the  statements  and  supplement  the  discussion  with 
his  own  experience ;  and  I  think  each  one  will  read  and  do  his  work  with 
avidity,  and  not  perform  his  Township  Institute  Reading  Circle  duty  in 
a  perfunctory  way,  as  is  now  too  frequently  the  case.  And,  too,  trustees 
will  be  willing  for  it  to  come  into  the  Township  Institute. 

I  am  warranted  in  this  in  the  fact  that  better  work  has  been  done  in 
the  lighter  and  shorter  works,  notably  Watts,  Hewett,  and  Hail  man. 
The  information  has  been  more  definite  and  therefore  more  usable,  and 
more  interest  has  been  induced  in  the  shorter  works. 
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I  think  the  county  superintendent  should  be  the  county  manager,  a 
the  work  of  each  teacher  for  each  Township  Institute  made  known  tin 
This  can  be  done  in  the  county  manual  or  in  brief  outlines  of  towns! 
institute  work. 

I  think  it  would  be  of  special  aid  for  the  board  of  directors  to  prep: 
outlines  for  Reading  Circle  work,  showing  the  salient  points  to  be  brouj 
out  of  each  lesson,  giving  derivations  of  technical  terms,  etc.,  etc. 

The  books  selected  for  this  year,  Compayre  s  Lectures  on  Pedago; 
($1.25),  and  Steele's  Zoology  ($1.00 — total  $2.25),  are  good,  and  t 
price  is  not  high. 

I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  Reading  Circle  work,  and  knon 
to  be  of  great  benefit,  crowded  and  difficult  ai  the  work  has  been  and 
Full  praise  is  due  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Reading  Circle  work ;  1 
in  all  candor,  and  in  full  appreciation  of  the  great  good  the  R.  C.  wc 
has  done  for  our  schools,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  much  better  rest 
would  come  from  a  lighter  course. 

We  take  great  pride  in  comparing  the  enrollment  in  the  outset  w 
each  succeeding  year,  and  the  increase  is  gratifying ;  but  the  numt 
enrolled  is  not  so  significant  as  it  might  be,  because  there  has  been  su 
a  rivalry  existing  between  the  county  superintendents  and  their  com 
boards  to  see  who  could  enroll  the  greatest  percent  of  the  teachers,  ti 
the  club  of  disfavor  has  been  held  over  the  teacher,  and  thereby  is  dim 
ished  the  significance  that  would  otherwise  attend  the  greater  enrollme 
Teachers  buy  the  books,  but  in  many  instances  do  not  read  them. 

This  compulsion  should  not  be  carried  too  far.  It  should  rather 
made  a  matter  of  growth  of  favorable  sentiment. 

I  believe,  too,  it  could  very  profitably  be  made  a  circle  in  that  we 
turn  to  the  same  books  again — for  two  reasons:  (1)  I  think  we  coi 
very  profitably  re-read  most  of  the  books  that  have  been  read ;  and  ( 
it  would  lessen  the  expense. 

Or  the  work  should  be  so  light  as  to  be  completed  satisfactorily 
one  year.  

THE  CAPTAIN'S   WELL. 

BY  J.  G.  WH1TTIER. 

[Frtm  tkt  AW  York  Lt4ttr.\ 

Thi  story  of  the  shipwreck  of  Captain  Valentine  Bagley,  on  the  co 
of  Arabia,  and  his  sufferings  in  the  desert,  has  been  fa  miliar^  from 
childhood.     It  has  been  partially  told  in  the  singularly  beautiful  line; 
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ay  friend,  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  celefan- 
ion,  at  the  Newburyport  Library.  To  the  charm  and  felicity  of  her  verse, 
II  far  as  it  goes,  nothing  can  be  added  ;  but  in  the  following  billad  I  have 
endeavored  to  give  a  fuller  detail  of  the  touching  incident  upon  which  it 
.»  founded. 

From  pain  and  peril,  by  land  and  main, 

The  shipwrecked  sailor  came  back  again ; 

Back  to  his  home,  where  wife  and  child, 

Who  had  mourned  him  lost,  with  joy  were  wild. 

Where  he  sat  once  more  with  his  kith  and  kin, 

And  welcomed  his  neighbors  thronging  in. 

But  when  morning  came  he  called  for  his  spade. 
"I  must  pay  my  debt  to  the  Lord,"  he  said. 
"Why  dig  you  here?"  asked  the  passerby; 
"  Is  there  gold  or  silver  the  road  so  nigh  ?  " 
"No,  friend,"  he  answered:  "but  under  this  sod 

Is  the  blesed  water,  the  wine  of  God." 
"Water!  the  Fowow  is  at  your  back, 

And  right  before  you  the  Merrimack, 

And  look  you  up,  or  look  you  down, 

There's  a  well-sweep  at  every  door  in  town." 
"True,"  he  siid,  "  we  have  wells  of  our  own ; 

But  this  I  dig  for  the  Lord  alone." 

Said  the  other :  "  This  soil  is  dry,  you  know, 

I  doubt  if  a  spring  can  be  found  below  ; 

You  had  better  consult,  before  you  dig, 

Some  water-witch,  with  hazel  twig." 
"No,  wet  or  dry,  I  will  dig  it  here, 

Shallow  or  deep,  if  it  takes  a  year. 

In  the  Arab  desert,  where  shade  is  none, 

The  waterless  land  of  sand  and  sun, 

Under  the  pitiless,  brazen  sky 

My  burning  throat  as  the  sand  was  dry ; 

My  crazed  brain  listened  in  fever-dreams 

For  plash  of  buckets,  and  ripple  of  streams 
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And  opening  my  eyes  to  the  blinding  glare. 
And  my  lips  to  the  breath  of  the  blistering  air, 
Tortured  alike  by  the  heavens  and  earth, 
I  cursed,  like  Job,  the  day  of  my  birth. 
Then  something  tender,  and  sad,  and  mild 
As  a  mother's  voice  to  her  wandering  child, 
Rebuked  my  frenzy;  and,  bowing  my  head, 
I  prayed  as  I  never  before  had  prayed : 
Pity  me,  God  I  for  I  die  of  thirst ; 
Take  me  out  of  this  land  accurst ; 
And  if  ever  I  reach  my  home  again. 
Where  earth  hat  springs,  and  the  sky  has  rain, 
I  will  dig  a  well  for  the  passer-by. 
And  none  shall  suffer  with  thirst  as  I. 
I  saw,  as  I  passed  my  home  once  more, 
The  house,  the  birn,  the  elms  by  the  door. 
The  grass  lined  road,  that  riverward  wound, 
The  tall  slate  stones  of  the  burying- ground, 
The  belfry  and  steeple  on  meeting  house  hill, 
The  brook  with  its  dam,  and  gray  grist-mill, 
And  I  knew  in  that  vision  beyond  the  sea, 
The  very  place  where  my  well  must  be. 
God  heard  my  prayer  in  that  evil  day ; 
He  led  my  teet  in  their  homeward  way, 
From  false  mirage  and  dried  up  well, 
'  And  the  hot  sand-storms  of  a  land  of  hell, 
Till  I  saw  at  last,  through  a  coast  hill's  gap. 
The  city  held  in  its  stony  lap, 
The  mosques  and  domes  of  scorched  Muscat, 
And  my  heart  leaped  up  with  joy  thereat; 
For  there  was  a  ship  at  anchor  lying, 
A  Christian  Hag  at  its  mast-head  flying, 
And  sweetest  of  sounds  to  my  home  sick  ear 
Was  my  native  tongue  in  the  sailor's  cheer. 
Now  the  Lord  be  thanked,  I  am  back  again, 
Where  earth  has  springs,  and  the  skies  have  rain, 
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And  the  well  I  promised,  by  Oman's  Sea, 

I  am  digging  for  Him  in  Amesbury." 

His  good  wife  wept,  and  his  neighbors  said : 

"The  poor  old  captain  is  out  of  his  head." 
But  from  morn  to  noon,  and  from  noon  to  night, 
He  toiled  at  his  task  with  imin  and  might ; 
And  when  at  last,  from  the  loosened  earth, 
Under  his  spade  the  stream  gushed  forth, 
And  fast  as  he  climbed  to  his  deep  well's  brim 
The  water  he  dug  for  followed  him. 
He  shouted  for  joy:   "I  have  kept  my  word. 
And  here  is  the  well  I  promised  the  Lord ! " 
The  long  years  came,  and  the  long  years  went, 
And  he  sat  by  his  road  side  well  content ; 
He  watched  the  travelers,  heat-oppressed, 
Pause  by  the  way  to  drink  and  rest, 
And  the  sweltering  horses  dip,  as  they  drank, 
Their  nostrils  deep  in  the  cool,  sweet  tank ; 
And  grateful  at  heart,  his  memory  went 
Back  to  the  waterless  Orient, 
And  the  blessed  answer  of  prayer,  which  came 
To  the  earth  of  iron  and  sky  of  fl  ime. 
And  when  a  wayfarer,  weary  and  hot, 
Kept  to  the  mid  road,  pausing  not 
For  the  well's  refreshing,  he  shook  his  head ; 

"He  don't  know  the  value  of  water,"  he  siid; 

"Had  he  prayed  for 'a  drop,  as  I  have  done, 
In  the  desert  circle  of  sand  and  sun, 
He  would  drink  and  rest,  and  go  home  to  tell 
That  God's  best  gift  is  the  wayside  well ! " 

[  NUi  fiom  If*  Xcti  York  Imlepai&xl.  \ 

John  G.  Whittier,  who  is  now  eighty  two  years  old,  is  about  the  livest 
man  of  his  generation.  He  is  vigorous,  both  in  body  and  mind,  and 
can  do  as  good  work  as  ever.  His  last  poem,  "The  Captain's  Well," 
which  he  wrote  for  the  New  York  Ledger  in  his  eighty-second  year,  and 
which  we  print  on  another  page,  is  one  of  the  strongest,  most  beautiful, 
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most  finished  productions  that  ever  came  from  his  pen.  Mr.  Whit- 
in  sending  "The  Captain's  Well"  to  the  Ledger,  wrote  to  the  pub- 
:rs  of  that  paper  that  it  would  probably  be  the  last  poem  he  would 
write ;  but  we  hope  that  in  this  he  was  mistaken.  The  venerable 
did  not  fix  any  price  upon  "The  Captain's  Well,"  but  left  the  rerau- 
non  to  Messrs.  Robert  Bonner's  Sons,  and  they  sent  him  a  check 
E  1,000.  Such  liberality  touched  the  old  mm  deeply;  especially  be- 
e  (as  he  characteristically  wrote)  it  enabled  him  to  give  more  than 
ad  hoped  to  be  able  to  bestow  upon  certain  charitable  enterprises 
were  near  to  his  heart. 


THE  SCHOOL-KOOM. 

[Conducted  by  GaoIGE  F.  Rajs,  Supervising  Principal  of  IndiuupoUi  Sclmoli.) 


GIVE  THE  PUPILS  A  CHANCE 

Illow  the  pupil  to  say  what  he  wishes  to  say  on  whatever  subject  he 
is  asked  to  talk  about.  Teacher,  how  would  you  like  to  have  some 
interrupt  you  two  or  three  times  before  you  finish  your  first  sentence 
i  subject  that  you  have  been  asked  to  explain  ?  Suppose  you  were 
ing  a  paper  on  superstition,  and  your  first  sentence  is,  "Ignorance  is 
of  the  factors  of  superstition."     Now  you  begin  to  read  and  get  as 

s  "Ignorance  is" and  some  one  says,  "Now  what  do  you  mean 

fnoraneeV  Wouldn't  you  feel  like  telling  him  to  wait  awhile  and  he 
not  be  so  ignorant  ? 

re  pupils  ever  treated  so?  A  pupil  begins  to  explain  a  problem  in 
imetic,  and  he  does  not  start  out  just  as  the  teacher  thought  he  would 
he  is  stopped  and  questioned  on  this  and  that  till  he  docs  not  know 
iwn  name. 

loblem. — A  bought  75  shares  of  stock  at  94  and  sold  it  at  5  per  cent. 
nium.  What  did  he  gain,  the  par  value  of  each  share  being  $50  ? 
he  pupil  has  solved  by  getting  the  cost  of  the  75  shares,  at  94  and 
1  finding  the  amount  for  which  they  were  sold,  and  then  finding  the 
reuce  between  the  two.  Of  course  this  is  correct.  But  the  teacher 
ks  that  it  is  better  to  find  gain  on  one  share  first  and  multiply  that  by 
or  the  total  gain.  Everybody  knows  this  is  right  too,  and  possibly 
beat 
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The  pupil  begins  to  explain  as  follows:     "The  par  value  of  75  shares 

at  $50  is" Tr.    What  do  won  want  the  par  value  for?    The  pupil 

is  somewhat  bothered  and  hesitates  a  little,  and  the  teacher  says,  "Do 
you  think  that  is  the  best  way  to  do  that  problem  ?  "  Pu  I  thought  that 
was  right.  Tr.  What  is  the  cost  of  one  share  ?  Pu.  94.  Tr.  94  what? 
Pu.  94  per  cert  Tr.  Well,  what  of  ?  Pu.  Par  value.  Tr.  Of  what? 
Pu.  One  share.  Tr.  Well,  now  what  is  the  par  value  of  one  share? 
Pu.    $50.     Tr.    Well,  now,  go  on. 

He  begins  again  as  he  did  -before,  and  is  stopped  again  and  told  to  go 
on  from  where  they  quit  He  does  not  know  where  they  quit.  He  has 
not  worked  according  to  that  plan,  and  he  should  be  heard  through  in  his 
own  plan.  He  should  have  credit  from  his  teacher  for  all  that  is  correct. 
The  truth  is,  children  are  almost  questioned  and  instructed  to  death. 
Keep  still  and  give  them  a  chance. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  say  that  a  teacher  should  never 
talk.  There  is  a  time  to  talk,  but  the  teacher  should  be  sure  that  the 
time  has  come,  and  that  he  has  something  to  say  that  will  benefit  the 
pupil.  We  are  more  likely  to  talk  too  much  than  to  talk  too  little.  Don't 
hurry  pupils.  Let  them  think.  Talk  enough  to  give  them  something  to 
think  about,  and  give  them  time  to  think ;  and  let  them  say  what  they 
think  without  disturbing  them. 


SUPPLEMENTAR  Y  READING. 


A  L 


Supplementary  reading  matter  is  used  now  in  almost  all  schools.    In 
some,  it  is  purchased  and  owned  by  the  teacher,  who  regards  it  as  a  part' 
of  his  equipment  for  his  business.    In  others  it  is  furnished  by  the  board. '* 
•No  matter  who  furnishes  it,  the  teacher  is  the  one  who  is  to  see  that  it  is 
used  in  the  school  room  to  the  best  advantage.    It  may  be  well  then, 
the  teacher  to  ask  himself  why  he  is  having  supplementary  reading  in  hi*i 
school. 

He  should  not  look  for  the  answer  to  this  question  in  a  work  on  peda-M 

gogy,  or  in  some  school  journal.  He  should  not  expect  his  superintend^ 
ent  to  answer  it  for  him.  He  should  find  the  answer  in  the  needs  of  Ms* 
own  school,  as  seen  by  him  with  the  aid  of  the  purposes  of  educatio&Jf 
These  purposes  of  education,  of  course,  may  come  from  his  study  of  peW 
agogical  science.  But  every  teacher  should  answer  this  question  intelh^ 
gently  for  himself,  for  it  is  so  easy  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  doing  a  thinp 
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hool,  and  elsewhere,  just  because  it  is  the  fashion.  There  art  teach- 
wwever,  who  refuse  to  do  things,  just  because  they  art  fashionable, 
is  as  bad  as  the  other.  A  teacher  should  be  rational — should  know 
he  is  doing  what  he  is. 

seems  to  us  that  any  of  the  following  purposes  arc  valid  ones :  ( i ) 
purpose  might  be  to  furnish  additional  information  to  the  history  or 
raphy  class,  (a)  It  might  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
for  good  reading.  (3)  It  might  be  given  to  test  the  pupil's  power 
t  thought  from  reading. 

ie  work  of  the  teacher  for  any  given  lesson  must  be  prepared  and 
:d  in  the  light  of  whatever  valid  purpose  he  may  select  for  his  par- 
it  school  or  for  any  particular  lesson  in  that  school, 
t  us  suppose  that  his  purpose  to-day  is  10  give  additional  geograph- 
nformation  to  his  geography  class.  He  has  only  one  book  that  con- 
thai  information,  so  it  must  be  read  aloud  to  the  school.  He  calls 
j  poorest  pupil  to  read.  He  happens  to  be  a  very  poor  reader.  He 
imbles"  his  words,  miscalls  many,  hesitates,  places  the  emphasis 
e  it  gives  the  wrong  meaning  or  entirely  destroys  the  meaning.  The 
a  who  are  supposed  to  listen  and  get  this  needed  information,  be- 
:  restless,  "figety," — some  drum  on  the  desks,  some  play  with  pen- 
nd  pen-holders,  some  make  and  blow  "whirl  a- gigs,"  some  gaze  out 
e  window  and  wish  "school  was  out." 

hose  fault  is  it?  The  poor  reader's?  No,  not  primarily.  He  is 
ig  a  hard  time  of  it  It  is  the  teacher  who  is  blamable.  He  has 
I  irrationally  in  choosing  his  poorest  reader.  The  pupils  are  not  yet 
listeners.  They  can  not  catch  detatched  words  and  phrases  said 
tensclcss  way  fast  enough  to  translate  them  into  meanioing.  He 
d  have  chosen  his  best  reader  to  read  to  the  school.  If  he  fails  to 
:  them  pay  attention  and  understand,  the  teicher  himself  should  do 
:adiiig.      He  may  fail  too. 

c  reading  should  be  followed  by  questions  that  will  show  whether 
are  getting  the  information  desired.  If  they  are  not  getting  it,  the 
er  may  feel  tempted  to  scold  a  little  and  command  them  to  pay  at- 
m  next  time,  especially  if  he  did  the  reading.  This  we  all  know  is 
oorcst  way  in  the  world  to  get  the  attention  of  boys  and  girls.  The 
er  sometimes  gets  it  this  way,  though,  and  reads  again.  The  result 
ne  better  even  though  the  reading  is  not  But  the  result  is  not  what 
old  have  been,  had  he  raised  some  question  on  what  was  read,  and 
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found  that  they  could  not  agree  upon  the  answer,  and  then  read  for  the 
purpose  of  having  them  determine  from  the  reading  what  the  answer 
must  be.  This  would  have  produced  better  attention  and  from  a  better 
motive  too. 

It  may  be  that  the  reading  is  bad— does  not  express  the  thoughts  in- 
tended, even  though  the  teacher  did  it  himself.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
teacher  to  ascertain  what  the  trouble  is  and  correct  it  It  is  a  waste  of 
time  to  have  supplementary  reading  when  it  does  not  not  supplement 
anything.  If  the  readers  are  all  so  poor  that  they  can  not  read  to  the 
•class  so  that  the  pupils  can  understand,  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher 
to  teach  them  how  to  read  to  express  thought  instead  of  to  make  a  noise. 
It  may  be  that  the  matter  is  too  difficult  for  the  pupils  to  understand;  or, 
that  many  of  the  words  in  the  selection  are  not  in  the  pupils'  vocabulary. 
Then  it  should  be  dropped,  or  else  explained.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
teacher  to  see  to  this.  If  it  is  only  the  words  that  give  trouble,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  teach  them  as  the  pupils  need  to  extend  their  acquaintance- 
with  words. 

i 

"But,"  says  one,  "the  pupil  selected  to  read  is  one  who  does  fairty 
-well  in  his  reader,  but  when  handed  a  book  to  read  something  he 
not  studied  he  fails.1'    Then  let  him  study  the  part  he  is  to  read  befc 
asking  him  to  read  it.     Is  not  this  just  what  every  teacher  would 
to  do,  if  he  were  expected  to  read  a  selection  before  his  equals  ?     "Bi 
we  wish  to  train  our  pupils  to  read  at  sight."    We  reply  that  the  pi 
of  this  lesson  was  to  give  information.     If  the  purpose  were  to  train 
test  the  pupils  in  sight  reading  the  procedure  would  be  different    Ev< 
teacher  should  be  able  to  read  well  at  sight,  but  would  not  wish  to  try 
learn  before  an  audience  when  they  were  listening  for  information, 
the  purpose  were  to  teach  how  to  read  at  sight  and  the  audience  so 
derstood  it,  he  would  feel  more  at  ease  if  called  on  to  read  before  th< 
So,  then,  we  claim  that  when  the  pupil  reads  to  give  information 
not  able  to  do  so  at  sight,  he  should  be  allowed  a  time  for  preparation.' 

To  make  the  reading  exercise  a  success  when  the  purpose  is  to 
information,  the  teacher  must  select  matter  that  is  within  the  grasp  of 
■school;  must  see  that  it  is  properly  presented  by  the  reader;  and 
lead  the  pupils  to  tell  what  they  learned  from  the  reading. 

The  second  and  third  purposes  named  are  not  discussed  in  this  pa| 
They  may  be  taken  up  at  some  future  time  if  it  seems  desirable. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

er  five  hundred  new  flouring  wills  have  been  started  in  the  South- 

tales  within  the  last  four  years. 

e  tax  upon  tobacco  in  the  United  States  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  in- 

:  on  the  public  debt  of  (1,051,000,000. 

Her  is  dow  manufactured  from  the  milk  of  the  cocoanut  and  is  said 

much  better  than  oleomargarine  or  poor  butter. 

e  Congo  Free  State  has  empowered  the  Brussels  Anti-Slavery  Soci- 

i  send  an  expedition  to  Africa  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  slave  trade. 

rast  deposite  of  iron  ore  of  excellent  quality  has  been  discovered  in 

esota.     The  outcrop  is  from  50  to  soo  feet  wide,  15  miles  long,  and 

known  depth. 

one  week  last  month  Sin  Francisco  sent  to  Great  Britain  319,00c* 

Is  of  wheat     Have  class  tell  how  many  bushels.     Where  was  this 

t  probably  raised?    About  how  rainy  acres  do  you  suppose  it  took 

oduce  it  ? 

neral  Sherman  says  he  doesn't  propose  to  have  any  nonsense  about 

lODUment.     He  has  bought  it  himself  and  paid  a  thousand  dollars 

He  siys  that  the  minute  he  is  buried  it  will  be  erected  and  that 
:nd  the  matter. 

st  December  a  law  was  promulgated  at  Constantinople  absolutely 
Iding  the  slave  trade  throughout  the  whole  Ottoman  Empire.  Oue 
t  imprisonment  is  the  punishment  fixed  for  the  first  attempt  to  bring 
ves,  and  the  slaves  are  to  become  free.  Two  years'  imprisonment 
■e  given  those  who  receive  or  buy  slaves  smuggled  into  the  Empire, 
e  largest  gun  in  existence  is  at  ConstadL  It  weighs  235  tons.  Its 
I  is  40  feet  long,  and  its  caliber  13^  inches.  It  can  be  fired  t*ice 
iute,  but  it  coats  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  a  shot.  It  has  a 
:  of  11  miles.  Why  should  such  guns  be  made?  Do  you  think  ih.t 
id  that  governments  have  snch  guns  will  ciuse,  or  prevent  war? 
? 

is  stated  that  a  company  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  has  been  formed 
e  purpose  of  constructing  a  pipe-line  from  some  point  in  the  State 
ew  York  to  the  City  of  New  York,  for  the  transportation  of  milk. 
said  that  it  will  not  take  over  an  hour  to  send  it  a  distance  of  100- 

It  is  to  be  forwarded  in  cylindrical  tin-cuts  surrounded  and  pro- 
1  by  water.     What  next? 
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i.  In  the  first  place  the  teacher  will  find  that  for  number  work  the 
plain  sticks  are  more  suitable  than  the  colored.  The  latter  are  invalu- 
able in  form  work  and  in  group  work,  but  the  very  prominence  which 
through  color  they  give  to  form  renders  them  confusing  in  number  work; 
and  in  many  exercises  the  sharp  separations  established  by  color  prove  a 
real  hindrance  to  progress. 

Thus,  the  child  has  received  several  (e.  g.,  three)  pairs  of  sticks,  re- 
spectively red,  yellow,  and  blue.  He  arranges  the  three  pairs  as  follows: 
<*•  II  II  Hi  (The  different  colors  are  here  indicated  by  different  thick- 
nesses.) He,  then,  unites  them:  b.  ||||||,  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  the  very  brilliance  of  the  colors  emphasizes  the  pairs  so  prominently 
that  to  the  child  the  six  can  not  appear.  The  child  subsequently  divides 
into  two  groups,  thus:  c.  |||  |||a  Still  the  pairs  are  so  bright  that  even 
the  two  yellow  sticks,  separated  by  an  intervening  distance  are  by  their 
color  more  closely  united  in  the  child's  mind,  than  the  two  (red  or  bine) 
and  one  (yellow)  in  the  respective  groups. 

The  difficulties  are  wholly  obviated  by  the  use  of  plain  sticks  (or  sticks 
of  the  same  color).  The  above  exercises  then  read  easily  as,  (a)  three 
twos,  (b)  one  six,  (c)  two  threes:     a.  ||  ||  || ;    b.  ||||||;    c.  |||  |||. 

2.  The  sticks  are  well  adapted  for  analytic  exercises  in  division  and 
subtraction.  The  child  has  received  a  number  of  sticks  (18)  which  he 
arranges  in  sixes,  thus : — 


d. 


By  the  analysis  of  division  into  equal  groups  these  readily  assume  the 
following  arrangement  (two  threes,  three  twos,  six  ones): 


e. 


Again,  the  child  has  received  a  number  of  sticks  which  he  arranges  in  ] 
sixes,  thus:  ] 

/  m  m  m  i===:  is  I 

By  the  analysis  of  subtraction  these  are  easily  arranged  as  follows,  ac- ' 
cording  to  the  formula,  6  —  i  =  5»  etc. :  j 


g- 


3.     Similarly,  for  the  preparation  of  tables,  the  sticks  furnish  suitable; 


material.  Thus,  for  addition  for  the  formula,  1  +  2  =  3;  2  +  2=4* 
etc.,  the  work  assumes  successively  the  forms  h  and  h\  In  the  first  of 
these  the  problem  is  stated ;  in  the  second  it  is  solved. 


_«j 
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For  multiplication,  the  preparation  of  the  table  of  twos  will  yielc 
forms  i  and  j\  In  the  first  of  these,  again  the  problem  is  stated ;  ii 
second  it  is  solved. 


ii  ii  ii  iiiiii 

n  ii  ii  ii  mum 

ii  ii  ii  ii  ii  miiimi 

II  II  II  II  II  II     «t  IIIIHIHIII     elc. 

4.  Lastly,  the  sticks  furnish  most  flexible  material  in  connei 
□umber  with  form-work.  The  child  receives  a  handful  of  sticks,  a: 
gives  the  problem  to  make  as  many  forms  as  he  can  invent,  using 
each  form  six  sticks.  The  results  are  fascinating  and  instructive  ii 
■extreme.  Hour-glasses,  tents,  fans,  pots  and  kettles,  houses,  wind-n 
spades,  Hags,  churches,  trees,  boats,  stars,  etc.,  etc.,  appear  in  profu 
Each  form  has  only  six  sticks,  but  in  the  most  varied  arrangements. 

For  further  hints  and  more  exhaustive  directions  I  must  again 
the  reader  to  "Primary  Methods",  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
and  to  "  Primary  Helps",  published  by  C.  W.  Bardeen. 

"  Primary  Methods"  will  also  furnish  ample  directions  for  the  u 
blocks  and  fraction- strips  in  more  advanced  work. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

(Conducted  by  Howakd  S  a  unison,  Professor  of  Methods  in  the  Sole  Nor 


PRESENTATION  OF  FIRST  PHASE  OF  READING 

tat  presentation  of  any  subject  is  concerned  directly  with  actual 
work.  The  pre- supposition  is,  that  the  teacher  has  already  tr. 
the  development  of  the  work  from  truths  of  mind  and  the  involved  br 
of  knowledge;  more  specifically,  has  determined,  (1)  the  basis  ii 
child's  mind  for  the  work  presented,  (2)  the  purpose  in  presentir 
And  (3)  the  subject-matter  itself. 
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The  immediate  considerations  in  presentation  are,  (i)  steps,  (j) 
devices. 

The  steps  are  those  activities  of  the  child's  mind  which  he  puts  forth  in 
gaining  all  that  the  subject  or  lesson  is  fitted  to  give  him;  or,  they  are 
his  distinct  acts  in  learning. 

The  devices  are  the  media  of  communication  between  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  and  the  mind  of  the  child,  for  the  work  suggested  by  the  one  and 
actualized  by  the  other.  They  are  the  chosen  stimuli  by  which  the  teacher 
may  direct  the  child's  mental  activities.  The  device  is,  therefore,  only 
the  embodiment  of  the  idea  for  whose  sake  it  exists.  It  may  be  any  ex- 
pression of  meaning,  as  a  question,  an  action,  or  a  group  of  objects. 
Obviously,  the  first  requisite  of  device  is  that  it  express  the  given  mean- 
ing clearly  and  completely. 

The  first  phase  of  reading  is  that  in  which  the  child  associates  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  with  its  visible  form  as  a  whole.  (For  the  pre-supposi- 
tions  in  mind  and  subject-matter  which  determine  its  presentation,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  an  article  on  "Stages  in  Learning  to  Read,"  in  the  Jour- 
nal for  October,  1888.) 

The  steps  in  mastering  this  phase,  to  be  provided  for  by  the  teacher, 
are:  (1)  to  call  into  consciousness  the  selected  idea;  (3)  to  image  the 
form  of  the  corresponding  word;  (3)  to  strongly  associate  the  idea  and 
the  form  of  the  word,  with  the  stress  of  the  mind's  energy  upon  the  idea. 
These  three  steps,  though  logically  distinct,  are  closely  related  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  act  of  association.  So  that  in  considering  the  presen- 
tation of  any  one,  necessary  reference  is  made  to  the  other. 

The  devices  for  the  first  step  are  determined  only  by  a  clear  and  con- 
stant consideration  of  its  aim,  which  is :  to  have  the  child's  whole  menu) 
energy  thrown  upon  a  certain  idea.  For  example,  the  given  word  is 
tree;  the  child  is  clearly  and  forcibly  to  act  the  idea  which  we  call  "tree." 
The  device  is  the  means  by  which  the  teacher  stimulates  his  mind  to  that 
particular  action.  To  lose  sight  for  a  moment  of  the  fact  that  the  ch/*3' 
mind  must  deal  primarily  with  an  idea,  is  fatal  to  a  realization  of  the  . 
eral  aim  to  associate  meaning  and  form. 

Here  hinges  the  difficulty.  The  device  selected  may  call  the  atten 
of  the  child  to  the  idea,  but  much  more  prominently  to  the  device  it 
Thus  when  the  picture  of  a  dog  is  presented  to  him,  it  is  quite  post 
for  the  mental  energy  to  be  strongly  engaged  upon  the  picture  as  si 
while  the  meaning,  dog,  receives  only  the  residue  of  attention. 

This  point  is  clearly  seen  in  the  attempt  to  employ  the  oral  word 
device.  The  sound  is  the  impressive  thing,  and  the  meaning  is  but  di 
in  consciousness.    Each  repetition  in  fixing  the  association  with  the  fo 
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ily  leaves  the  sound  more  meaningless,  so  that  at  the  sight  of  the  form, 
e  child  thinks  the  sound  of  the  oral  word.  Were  the  aim  to  associate 
e  spoken  word  with  the  form,  this  plan  would  be  preeminently  success- 
1  The  oral  word  is  discarded  as  a  device  in  this  step,  not  because  it 
ands  for  anything  other  than  the  meaning,  but  because  of  the  presence 
7  a  prominent  distracting  element. 

The  second  requisite  of  device  in  the  step  is,  that  it  shall  give  the  min- 
ium of  opportunity  for  divided  mental  energy. 

It  is  a  view  usually  held,  that  the  mere  presentation  of  the  object,  or 
.  general,  the  employment  of  objective  illustration,  is  the  ideal  method 
'  leading  the  child  to  act  the  desired  idea.  Certainly,  the  first  and 
cond  requisites  are  fulfilled,  in  that  the  idea  is  perfectly  expressed,  and 
i  as  to  invite  undivided  mental  energy!  But  in  another  view,  the  use 
'  objective  illustration  may  or  may  not  be  effective.  A  word,  spoken 
'  written,  stands  for  a  general  idea.  For  example,  "umbrella"  repre- 
nts  the  concept  which  includes  every  particular  object  in  which  the 
sential  characteristics  of  umbrella  are  found.  Each  individual  umbrella 
so  only  because  it  possesses  the  marks  of  the  universal  umbrella.  But 
iy  particular  umbrella  presents  many  marks  other  than  the  essentials. 
he  child  is  able  to  use  the  general  idea,  umbrella;  he-gained  it  by  ex. 
Tience  with  many  articles,  differing  as  to  (inessentials,  but  all  possess- 
g  the  necessary  elements  of  the  umbrella.  He  has  not  rejected  the 
icsscntials  in  forming  his  general  idea,  but  has  included  them ;  and  he 
alizes  that  the  umbrella  may  be  black,  white,  or  green;  of  silk,  wool, 
cotton;  small,  medium-sized,  or  large.  "Umbrella"  means  to  him 
y  possible  umbrella.  Thus  the  spoken  word,  umbrella,  has  this  mean- 
;  to  him,  because  he  has  associated  the  name  with  all  the  varying  em. 
dtments  of  the  idea,  umbrella,  which  his  experience  has  encountered. 
If  the  written  word  possess  the  same  fullness  of  meaning,  it  must  be 
a  similar  process  of  associating  directly  with  the  written  form,  many 
>es  of  the  object,  present  or  not  to  the  senses.  Therefore,  if  the  word 
Lpple  "  is  to  be  taught,  its  content  is  not  to  be  limited  to  "  small  green 
pie"  by  the  consideration  of  a  single  specimen,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
ge  red  apple,  the  medium -sizeda  yellow  one,  etc.  Prese  nt  to  a  child 
jeatedly  the  same  small  black  cat  and  the  printed  form,  cat,  so  that  he 
iociates  the  one  with  the  other.  Then  present  the  form  alone;  but 
:  small  black  animal  is  present  in  the  child's  mind  also.  It  is  bound 
appear;  and  until  the  diminutive  dusky  apparition  is  exorcised,  eat 
the  book  or  elsewhere  means  small  Mack  eat.  This  meaning  of  course 
substitutes  for  "cat"  in  the  sentence,  "There  is  a  large  white  cat.'1 
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If  after  the  lapse  of  time  he  is  able  to  put  any  meaning  into  the  sentence, 
'  it  is  in  spite  of  the  teaching,  not  became  of  it. 

A  similar  result  would  be  obtained  by  the  constant  representation  of  a 
certain  selected  illustration  for  the  meaning  of  any  word. 

From  the  foregoing,  the  third  requisite  is  that  the  device  represent  the 
general  idea ;  and  should  therefore  consist  of  many  and  varied  particulars. 
In  the  large  number  of  cases  in  which  the  presentation  of  the  object  to 
the  senses  is  impracticable,  the  child  is  led  to  think  of  it  by  means  of  i 
method  which  may  be  called  that  of  suggestive  language.  The  teacher 
repeatedly  uses  the  idea  in  talking  to  the  pupils,  the  thought  of  the  sen- 
tence suggesting  the  idea  in  every  case.  The  oral  word  is  not  used  ex- 
cept in  a  few  cases  to  avoid  confusion  of  terms.  For  example,  the  child 
may  think  "  chicken  "  when  the  teacher  is  dealing  with  "  hen," — a  diffi- 
culty obviated  by  the  incidental  use  of  the  oral  term.  With  this  excep- 
tion, the  visible  form  is  used  instead  of  the  spoken  word. 

The  following  illustration  involves  the  three  steps  of,  (r)  acting  mean- 
ing, (a)  imaging  form,  (3)  associating  form  and  meaning.  Having  se- 
lected the  word  "cage",  the  teacher  may  proceed  somewhat  as  follows 
(writing  the  word  on  the  board  in  every  case,  not  speaking  it) : 

"Yesterday  morning  my  bird  got  out  between  the  wires  of  its  cage, 
and  I  feared  it  would  fly  away.  But  I  put  the  cage  on  the  floor,  opened 
the  cage  door,  and  after  awhile  the  bird  hopped  into  the  cage.  He  has 
a  pretty  brass  cage,  but  he  likes  to  get  out  sometimes. 

When  the  show  was  here,  I  saw  the  parade.  I  was  not  afraid  of  the 
lion,  for  he  was  in  a  large,  strong  cage.  The  giraff  was  so  tall  that  he 
had  been  put  into  a  very  high  cage.  I  could  see  the  bear  through  the 
iron  bars  of  his  cage.  The  next  cage  was  a  round  one,  full  of  parrots. 
The  next  cage  was  a  small,  square  one,  and  held  a  little  monkey. 

A  boy  caught  a  squirrel  in  the  woods,  brought  it  home  and  shot  it  tip 
in  a  cage.  The  squirrel  did  not  like  to  live  in  a  cage,  though  it  was  a 
bright  new  one.  So  the  boy  opened  the  door  of  the  cage,  and  let  the 
squirrel  go." 

From  the  first  sentence  to  the  last,  it  is  usually  apparent  that  the  child 
is  thoroughly  engaged  in  making  the  desired  association  of  meaning  and 
form.  He  needs  no  telling  that  the  new  form  stands  for  "cage" ;  he  hat 
used  it  for  that  purpose  already,  as  often  as  it  occurred  in  the  talk  of  the 
teacher.  He  is  now  quite  able  to  "tell  a  story"  himself  about  a  cage, 
pointing  to  the  word  instead  of  speaking  it.  He  soon  does  this  skillfully, 
and  thereby  grows  in  clear  and  original  thinking  and  its  correct  and  ad- 
equate expression. 
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The  presentation  of  objects  and  other  obj  ective  illustration  to  the  sen 
is  much  simpler  in  regard  to  the  first  step,  as  that  is  secured  direct 
As  already  developed,  the  main  point  is  that  the  illustrations  be  so  i 
merous  and  varied  as  to  allow  of  generalization. 

The  appropriate  device  for  the  second  step, — the  imaging  of  the  fo 
of  the  word, — has  already  been  implied  as  the  rapid  tracing  of  the  giv 
form  under  conditions  which  secure  direct  and  strong  association  w 
its  meaning. 

The  third  step, — association, — is  the  immediate  result  of  the  first  a 
second  steps.  That  is  to  say,  the  meaning  was  in  consciousness  in  c< 
[lection  with  the  form ;  and  the  form  was  imaged  only  for  the  purpose 
representing  the  meaning.  Since  association  is  the  end  of  the  proce 
devices  for  the  first  and  second  steps  are  more  or  less  directly  devices  i 
the  third.  Thus,  the  use  of  many  particulars  dealt  with  for  the  sake 
mabling  the  child  to  put  a  general  idea  into  the  form,  secures  also  t 
epetilion,  and  variety  of  repetition,  necessary  to  fix  the  association. 

An  additional  point  under  the  third  step  is,  that  the  child  in  associ 
Dg  should  pass  from  meaning  to  form,  and  from  form  to  meaning ;  wi 
he  stress  somewhat  upon  the  form,  since  until  he  begins  to  write,  he  b 
note  need  for  the  meaning  in  the  form  than  for  the  form  to  express  1 
wn  meaning.  M.  F. 


THE  NEW  EDUCATION. 

[Note. — At  a  recent  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Educatioi 
Vorkers,  Supt.  Dutton,  of  New  Haven,  presented  a  paper  on  "The  Effect 
lecent  Innovations  upon  the  Course  of  Study."  A  large  majority  of  the 
resent  agreed  in  their  discussions  that  the  so-called  New  Education  had  large 
i creased  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  was  furnishing  the  pupils  with  a  01 
:r  preparation  for  active  life. — Christian  Union,  March  6.] 

"The  New  Education"  is  a  mystical  phrase  about  which  many  a 
iquiring  both  in  and  out  of  school  circles.  It  has  almost  as  many  mea 
igs  as  there  are  voices  that  speak  it.  With  most  it  means  some  vag 
nd  undeveloped  system  of  object  teaching  that  is  to  become  general 
ist  as  the  intelligence  and  skill  of  teachers  advance  to  meet  its  requii 
lents.  With  others  it  means  a  system  of  object  teaching  already  fu 
eveloped  in  their  own  practice  and  not  capable  of  much  more  growl 
Vith  all  it  means  more  or  less  of  industrial  training,  more  or  less  of  mc 
ling,  making,  painting,  etc. 

The  writer  will  attempt  to  give  the  phrase  a  meaning  at  the  same  tii 
ery  definite  and  very  suggestive  of  expansion.  The  New  Educati 
Deans,  for  the  most  indefatigable  truth-seekers  among  the  teaching  rani 
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a  continual  exercising  of  the  child's  faculties  upon  the  objects  of  nature. 
It  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  "the  child  is  a  born  naturalist." 
It  gives  him  leaves  to  dissect  and  compare.  (The  timorous,  who  have 
an  anxious  thought  fixed  upon  map- drawing,  may  see,  if  they  will,  the 
beginnings  of  map- drawing  in  the  study  of  the  leaf.)  It  leads  him  to 
talk  and  write  about  the  leaves,  to  mold  and  paint  and  draw  the  leaves. 
It  gives  bim  flowers  to  investigate.  It  answers  no  questions  that  the 
child's  own  observing  powers  can  answer  for  him,  but  answers  all  others 
freely  and  truly,  whatever  they  may  be ;  and  the  great  truths  of  nature 
trickle  into  the  child's  mind  and  are  assimilated  by  his  mental  constitu- 
tion just  as  bread  and  milk  are  by  his  physical  organism.  They  feed  the 
moial  nature  with  the  intellectual,  for  there  is  nothing  that  can  so  stir 
and  strengthen  the  moral  sense  as  to  observe  the  beauty  and  infallibility 
of  nature's  laws. 

The  New  Education  places  whole  plants  before  the  child.  The  adap- 
tation of  parts  to  purposes,  the  conditions  of  healthy  growth,  even  prac- 
tice in  farming,  gardening,  etc.,  may  come  to  the  pupil  in  the  course  of 
his  school  life.  And  all  the  while  the  arts  of  expression  are  receiving 
the  highest  possible  cultivation.  Speech  and  written  composition  pro- 
gress ' '  under  the  white  heat  of  thought,"  there  is  little  trouble  with  spell- 
ing, and  the  growing  vocabulary  includes  all  the  terms  that  the  most  va. 
ried  discussion  can  demand.  Color  and  form  are  learned  from  the  sources 
to  which  artists  go.  Even  number,  which,  like  color  and  form,  is  "  but 
an  element  of  thought,"  is  taught  incidentally.  One  leaf  has  so  many 
more  points  than  another.  A  flower  of  one  kind  has  petals  enough  for 
so  many  of  another.  From  a  stem  bearing  so  many  thorns  we  can  take 
off  three  so  many  times.  If  from  a  plant  having  seven  blossoms  we  take 
three  for  study,  four  will  remain,  etc. 

The  New  Education  already  opens  up  a  doubt  whether  in  primary 
teaching  the  subject  of  number  need  be  separately  treated  (number  in- 
cludes size;  one  object  is  so  many  times  as  long,  as  broad,  as  thick,  as 
another;  every  object  is  so  many  lines,  inches,  feet,  miles,  etc.,  in  diam- 
eter). We  can  not  study  any  visible  object  without  applying  the  ele- 
ments of  form,  color,  and  number.  The  New  Education  subjects  animal 
organisms  to  the  same  experiencial  study.  It  also  presents  minerals.  It 
incites  observation  of  the  weather,  changes  of  season,  etc. 

I  wish  to  answer  in  advance  all  anxious  querists  about  dollars  and 
cents.  Our  currency  is  a  part  of  the  great  social  organism.  A  smaller 
social  organism  exists  in  the  classroom.  In  the  study  of  that  smaller 
social  organism,  which  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  New  Education  to  treat, 
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may  be  gathered  all  of  social  and  political  principles,  all  of  mercantil 
farm  and  practice.  Here  is  a  natural  system  that  need  not  end  with  tb 
kindergarten,  but  that  may  be  made  to  do  the  child  the  same  justic 
throughout  the  school  course.  It  is  justice  that  is  called  for.  Ever 
child  that  is  born  into  this  world  has  an  indisputable  right  to  have  h 
natural  needs  satisfied.  The  education  of  the  past  has  made  many  blin 
attempts  at  this  work  of  satisfying  childhood's  needs,  and  here  and  ther 
tome  great  soul  has  pierced  the  darkness  and  let  in  a  flood  of  light  to 
dazzling  for  the  unaccustomed  eyes  of  his  fellow- teachers.  But  eyes  ai 
stronger  now,  and  love  must  grow  with  every  ray  of  light  let  in.  Th 
more  teachers  realize  how  much  the  children  of  the  past  have  been  h 
jured,  the  more  they  will  yearn  over  the  children  of  the  present. 

Not  less  in  value  than  lessons  in  nature  are  lessons  on  common  ot 
jects* — especially  in  the  lower  classes.  The  more  children  can  be  led  t 
sec  in  their  toys,  in  their  surroundings  at  home,  in  the  ordinary  things  < 
life,  the  more  their  lives  will  be  enriched  and  their  powers  for  future  et 
joyment  and  usefulness  enhanced. — Ellen  E.  Ken  yon,  in  The  Comin 
School. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

[  Conducted  by  Ainold  Toufkihi,  Dean  or  Ike  De  P»uw  NormuU  School  1 

"STUDY  THE  INDIVIDUAL  PUPIL.1' 

§he  above  oft-repeated  topic  should  be  accompanied  by  one  of  fs 
greater  value :  "Study  the  Universal  Pupil."  While  school  wor 
must  be  addressed  to  the  individual,  it  is  the  universal  in  the  individu: 
that  determines  the  procedure.  Teachers  fail  because  they  do  not  kno' 
what  the  universal  mind  processes  in  a  given  portion  of  knowledge  are 
and  not  from  ignorance  of  each  pupil's  idiosyncrasy.  Given  a  basis  i 
knowledge  and  a  grade  of  mental  development  and  there  is  a  royal  roa 
to  the  thought  which  the  teacher  desires  to  awaken.  For  instance,  th 
pupil  in  learning  the  infinitive  roust,  (i)  observe  the  words;  (2)  creal 
the  image  back  of  the  words ;  (3)  compare  the  image  with  that  expresse 
by  verbs  and  nouns;  (4)  generalize  the  likeness  of  what  is  expressed  b 
the  words  observed ;  (5)  and  define  the  infinitive. 

This  process  is  the  great  truth  the  teacher  needs  to  know  about  th 
mind  in  this  case,  rather  than  the  idiosyncrasy  of  some  pupil  in  the  class 
for  this  pupil,  too,  must  reach  the  thought  in  the  same  way.     The  sc 
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:  and  the  art  of  instruction  mnst  be  based  on  the  likenesses,  not  the 
rimc.es  of  individuals.  Knowledge  must  be  fixed  in  mind  by  the 
ersal  laws  of  memory,  whatever  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual* 
te  class  instructed.  All  generalizations  are  made  in  the  same  way 
very  member  of  the  class,  in  spite  of  the  individual  traits  of  characier 
esented.  Let  us  therefore  study,  not  the  individual  pupil  less,  but 
universal  pupil  more. 


THE  TEACHER'S  SOURCE  OF  INTEREST. 

(terest  in  teaching  has  a  common  source  with  that  of  all  doing — the 
zation  of  ideals. 

very-thing  realized  by  man  exists  first  in  idea.  The  Clermont  must 
:  been  constructed  in  imagination  before  she  could  have  steamed  up 
Hudson.  The  condition  of  objective  reality  is  subjective  idea. .  Every 
:rial  fact  first  existed  in  idea,  and  became  real  because  of  the  inner 
opting  to  realization.  "There  seems  to  be  a  necessity  in  spirit  to 
ifest  itself  in  material  form ;  and  day  and  night,  river  and  storm, 
t  and  bird,  acid  and  alkali  pre-exist  in  necessary  Ideas  in  the  mind 
od  and  are  what  they  are  by  virtue  of  preceding  states  in  the  world 
lirit" 

leas,  by  their  very  nature,  press  for  outer  reality.  Imprinted  on  the 
n  is  the  idea  oak.  By  its  nature  it  presses  for  outer  form.  As  in 
acorn  so  in  the  mind  of  man,  ideas  urge  to  realization.  They  take 
ession  of  the  mind  of  man  and  give  no  peace  until  the  ideas  are  given 
ctive  reality.  The  idea  of  free  education  for  the  poor  took  Horace 
n  from  a  brilliant  law  practice  and  a  senator's  chair  to  labor  for  its 
zation.  Every  idea  presses  to  the  deed — presses  to  embody  itself  in 
/lower,  the  engine,  the  mill ;  to  take  form  in  the  poem,  the  creed, 
political  platform. 

an's  happiness  always  comes  in  the  consciousness  of  realizing  an  idea, 
boy  as  he  carves  his  boat  of  bark  watches  his  idea  take  form,  and  is 
1  with  childish  glee.  The  man  who  invents  a  watch  labors  with  in- 
:  pleasure  as  the  idea  takes  form  under  his  skilled  touch,  and  the 
lied  instrument  delights  him  because  it  is  the  outer  manifestation  of 
iwn  inner  life.  But  the  man  who  feeds  the  brass  into  the  machine 
cuts  each  wheel  his  no  such  interest.  (  He  is  a  slave  working  out- 
ideal  of  another.)  He  toils  not  in  response  to  the  urgency  of  an 
r  impulse,  but  because  of  the  external  force  that  compels  him.  Such 
:  is  a  continual  round  of  drudgery.     But  imagine  the  interest  of  the 
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liiect  as  he  sees  his  idea  taking  form  in  the  cathedral;  the  pleasure- 
he  sculptor  as  he  chisels  the  angel  out  of  the  cold  marble ;  the  delight- 
he  painter  as  he  reproduces  the  entrancing  visions  of  his  imagination, 
joy  of  the  musician  as  he  realizes  the  divine  melodies  in  his  soul,  the 
rare  of  the  poet  as  he  embodies  in  visible  form, 

"  The  winged  shafts  of  tiulh." 
'he  true  teacher  is  inspired  with  an  idea,  and  in  the  consciousness  of 
ealization  finds  his  true  interest  in  teaching.  The  teacher  without  an 
il  puts  time  in  his  labor ;  the  real  teacher,  life.  The  one  is  a  drudge, 
ive  in  bondage  to  external  compulsion.  The  other  is  the  master, 
Ireeman  who  labors  under  the  inner  impulse  of  an  idea,  and  under 
.  impulse  is  happy.  "It  is  obedience  to  ideas,  the  execution  of  cher- 
d  purposes,  that  confers  pleasure.  High  enjoyment  is  ever  incidental 
igh  action." 

.11  ideals  do  not  stimulate  life  to  the  same  degree  of  interest.  The 
et  ditcher  works  to  an  idea),  yet  it  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  man. 
.  invents  a  twine  binder.  As  the  two  ideals  vary  in  complexity  so  the 
rest  in  their  relation  vanes  in  intensity.  To  hold  before  the  imagi 
on  for  months  such  an  intricate  ideil  as  the  Brooklyn  bridge  with  its 
sive  pillars  and  its  stretch  of  cables,  and  by  intense  toil  and  over  al- 
t  insurmountable  obstacles  to  realize  portion  after  portion  until  the 
re  magnificent  structure  stands  forth  an  accomplished  whole,  an  ob- 
fied  self,  gives  the  most  intense  pleasure.  As  we  rise  from  the  ditch 
le  bridge  the  pleasure  increases  in  proportion  as  the  idea  requires. 
>  planned,  intricate,  and  far-reaching  effort  to  realization 
ut  these  ideals  are  accomplished  in  the  material  world,  in  lifeless 
xt.  The  teacher's  ideal  is  a  living  soul  infinite  in  its  possibilities, 
struggle  year  after  year  with  such  a  vision  of  noble  character  floating 
re  the  imagination,  to  watch  traits  of  character  take  control  of  young 
in  til  it  becomes  rational,  living  to  the  highest  ideal  of  spiritual  worth, 
s  the  teacher  pleasure,  interest,  enthusiasm.  There  is  a  low  grade  of 
est  tn  training  a  pupil  to  spell  correctly  difficult  words.  There  is 
lure  in  labor  that  changes  an  awkward  scrawl  into  a  smooth  flowing 
1;  that  produces  a  skilled  accountant ;  agood  render;  ashrewdbusi- 
man;  a  social  gentleman.  But  the  teacher  to  enjoy  full  interest 
t  strive  to  realize  the  highest  ideal  known  to  man — die  nobility  of 
an  character. 

at  the  realization  of  the  teacher's  ideal  in  the  life  of  another  not  only 
the  greatest  source  of  interest  because  it  is  the  highest  ideal  known, 
an,  but  because  of  another  fact  —  the  sympathy  of  life  with  lift. 
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All  life  is  one.  Each  man  feels  that  the  life  of  every  other  is  a  pan  ol 
the  same  general  life  that  fills  out  his  own.  This  feeling  of  sympathy  is 
the  deepest  sentiment  of  the  heart.  The  parent,  looking  into  the  sod  ol 
the  child  and  feeling  there  a  life  which  is  a  p irt  of  his  own,  strives  wirti 
it  in  order  that  all  he  sees  in  the  young  life  may  be  realized.  This  fed 
ing  of  love  and  sympathy  on  the  part  of  parent,  this  sympathetic  ) 
ing  for  the  reality  of  the  ideal  in  the  child,  is  the  true  basis  of  our  [ 
school  system. 

The  teacher,  like  the  parent,  feels  that  the  life  before  him  is  a  p 
his  own.     He  recognizes  in  the  pupil  a  reproduction  of  the  life  th: 
which  he  has  passed.    He  looks  into  the  eager,  yearning  soul  of  the 
and  feels  his  own  nature  drawn  CjUtin  sympathy.     Every  pulse- b 
mental  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  causes  a  sympathetic  throb  i 
teacher's  bosom.     The  teacher  feels  the  other  life,  and  warmly  ta 
to  his  own  to  nourish  it.     Id  the  high  school  course  the  pupil  is  i 
age  of  personal  responsibility,  the  age  in  which  he  must  voluntarily  tat 
control  of  his  own  life  and  pitch  it  to  the  highest  point  of  spirttua 
or  sink  it  to  the  low  plain  of  physical  happiness.     He  who  has  de 
life  of  toil  to  secure  a  successful  choice  at  this  epoch  in  the  pupi 
can  but  be  intensely  conscious  of  every  struggle.     And  when  the 
is  made  and  the  pupil  starts  on  life's  upward  journey  the  teacher 
with  unspeakable  sitisfaction. 

Pleasure  is  man's  reward  in  working  out  ideals.  The  higher  an 
exalted  the  ideal  the  more  intense  the  interest  in  its  realization 
teacher  strives  to  realize  ideal  character — the  highest  ideal  known  i 
His  interest  is  intensified  by  sympathy  with  struggling  life.  H 
source  of  interest  in  teaching  is  the  sympathetic  striving  of  the  life  of  th, 
with  thai  of  the  pupil  in  the  effort  to  realist  the  highest  ideal  possible  U 
of  man.  C.  W 

COMPARISON  AND  CONTRAS1  IN  HISTORY. 

Intimately  connected  with  whole  and  part  are  the  relations 
parison  and  contrast.  So  close  is  this  relation  that  intelligent  and  t 
integration  and  separation  depend  on  a  conscious  search  for  lik 
and  differences  in  subject- matter.  Unless  resemblance  is  seen  t< 
the  parts  into  a  whole  and  diversity  the  whole  into  parts,  the  org 
value  of  whole  and  part  is  very  small  indeed.  The  teacher  must 
common  idea  that  joins  events  into  series  and  a  number  of  ser 
periods,  while  the  differences  in  the  common  idea  must  be  recogr 
.separating  periods  into  series  and  these  again  into  events.     If  » 
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m  the  product  to  the  process  by  which  the  product  was  wrought  out, 
:  value  of  comparison  and  contrast  is  demonstrated  in  another  way. 
e  exercise  of , the  analytic  judgment — the  process  "by  which  periods  of 
story  may  be  resolved  into  parts — is  based  on  this  discovery  of  differ- 
:«.  The  more  fundamental  the  difference,  the  higher  is  the  act  of  anal- 
s.  The  action  of  the  synthetic  judgment—  the  process  by  which  events 
built  into  series  and  series  are  built  into  periods  and  periods  into  the 
at  whole — is  based  on  the  perception  of  likenesses.  The  more  essen- 
'  the  resemblance,  the  more  powerful  and  perfect  the  exercise  of  this 
ra  of  judgment. 

Besides  forming  the  basis  for  an  intelligent  application  of  the  relations 
whole  and  part  and  for  the  conscious  use  of  the  analytic  and  synthetic 
igment,  comparison  and  contrast  enable  one  to  distinguish  between 
permanent  and  enduring  forces  in  history  and  those  that  are  transient 
I  of  little  value. 

rhey  reveal  the  same  idea  manifesting  itself  in  various  events  and  un- 
:  many  disguises.  This  is  no  easy  task  for  the  student ;  the  great  wil- 
■ness  of  events  that  belong  to  history  dazzles  the  imagination  and  con- 
es the  memory.  The  sure  guide  through  this  maze,  and  out  into  the 
ir  light  of  order,  law,  and  system,  is  the  conscious  use  of  comparison 
1  contrast.  By  means  of  this  pair  of  relations,  threads  of  thought  are 
jected  through  events  that  are  so  dissimilar  in  time,  plan,  purpose, 
I  appearance  that,  at  first,  no  kinship  seems  possible.  Without  a  pa- 
it  search  for  resemblances  in  the  midst  of  differences,  the  student  can 
:  see  that  the  struggle  in  the  Continental  Congress  over  the  Articles  of 
^federation  and  the  final  failure  of  these  Articles;  the  opposition  to 
Constitution  in  the  Philadelphia  Convention  and  in  the  ratifying  con- 
itions  of  the  thirteen  States ;  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions ; 
Hartford  Convention;  the  nullification  of  South  Carolina,  and  the 
Ession  of  the  South  involved  the  same  idea — the  Sovereignty  of  the 
te.  The  perception  of  this  common  idea  in  the  midst  of  so  much  diver- 
is  necessary  to  compactly  organize  these  events,  while  the  presence 
iifferences  in  the  idea  of  State  Sovereignty  itself  and  in  the  circum- 
ices  under  which  it  was  manifested  enable  the  mind  to  mark  the 
wth  of  this  principle.  As  the  student  forces  this  search  for  ideas  that 
iure  and  principles  that  are  permanent,  he  will  be  struck  with  the 
light  that  the  more  fundamental  the  resemblances  discovered,  the 
er  distinctly  different  ideas  are  found  to  exist,  and  that  the  limitless 
i  of  history  is  the  battle  ground  of  only  a  few  great  ideas. 
Comparison  and  contrast  are  not  only  powerful  instruments  of  thought 
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i  indicated  above,  but  are,  alio,  an  efficient  means  to  self-direction  in 
udjr.  Nothing  frees  the  student  sooner  from  the  monotony  and  drudg- 
ry  of  the  history  text  than  the  conscious  search  for  likenesses  and  diner- 
aces  in  events  and  ideas  that  are  not  formally  stated  in  the  text.  Such 
-ork  has  in  it  the  stimulus  of  discovery.  The  student  feels  that  he  is 
citing  more  than  is  formally  expressed  and  that  it  is  obtained  without 
ie  direct  aid  of  the  teacher.  The  consciousness  of  his  own  strength 
atnes  to  him,  and  he  becomes  a  seeker  after  truth.  W.  H.  M. 


EDITORIAL. 


When  you  send  "back"  pay  tor  the  Journal  please  name  the  agent  with 
hom  you  subscribed. 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please  do  not  forgei 
>  give  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address. 

In  Michigan  the  law  leaves  it  discretionary  with  each  school  corporation  n 
i  whether  it  will  furnish  the  children  "  free  text-books."  East  Saginaw  adoptet 
ie  free  book  plan  some  years  ago,  but  Detroit  pursued  ihe  old  way  until  Feb 
iary  27,  when  It  voted  to  try  the  free  books. 

When  a  man  goes  before  a  grand  jury  to  give  evidence,  he  is  sworn  to  tel 
ie  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.     Now  suppose  such  ; 
;rson  tells  only  a  part  of  the  truth,  and  thus  deceived,  the  jury  secures  a 
ajust  indictment,  is  not  that  person  morally  guilty  of  perjury  ? 
Will  the  Logansport  School  Board  please  answer  ? 

After  a  winter  so  remarkable  on  all  coasts  for  disastrous  weather  the  thought 
I  mind  naturally  turns  to  a  consideration  of  the  ways  and  means  employed  b 
ir  Government  to  assist  distressed  vessels  and  shipwrecked  mariners.  In  tb 
'ew  England  Magazine  for  April  the  editors  have  provided  a  rare  treat  for  the: 
aders  by  giving  them  a  strikingly  illustrated  article  on  the  "  Life-Savin 

The  World's  Fair  will  probably  be  held  at  Chicago,  and  will  cbrtainlv  t 
aid  in  1893  instead  of  1892.  When  it  is  held  it  will  be  a  "big  thing,"  an 
e  educational  exhibit  should  exceed  any  heretofore  made.  The  Journal  nou 
ates  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailman,  of  La  Porte,  Ind.,  as  Director-General  of  the  Edi 
itional  Exhibit.  He  has  had  large  experience  in  making  and  managing  m 
ily  private  but  national  exhibits.  He  speaks  and  writes  most  of  the  foreij 
nguages  that  would  be  represented  in  such  exposition.  The  fact  that  he 
oowu  through  his  writings  and  in  person  in  England,  France,  Germany,  ai 
witzerlaod,  and  would  be  able  to  correspond  in  the  language  used  in  all  the 
nmtries,  gives  him  a  superior  fitness  for  the  place  suggested. 
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Fair  Warning. — The  end  of  the  school  year  is  approaching,  and  it  is  onl; 
nple  justice  that  school  boards  who  expect  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  i 
perintendent  should  let  him  know  at  once,  that  he  may  have  time  to  look  ou 
r  another  place  before  it  is  too  late.  Teachers  are  entitled  to  the  same  con 
leration. 

Do  not  tongue-lash  a  whole  school  because  of  the  disobedience  of  a  fei 
pils.  Sensitive  children  are  greatly  annoyed  and  frequently  greatly  wronge> 
-  wholesale  scolding.  Never  scold,  but  when  it  is  necessary  to  reprove  a  child 
'  it  personally  and,  if  possible,  privately;  do  it  lirmly  and  in  a  courteou 
inner.  Never  use  language  or  show  a  temper  that  you  would  be  ashamed  t 
iploy  in  the  presence  of  the  child's  parents. 

Program  vs.  Progrum.— Why  will  teachers  and  superintendents  who  ough 
know  better  persist  in  playing  the  pedant  and  pronouncing  "program"  a 
ough  it  were  spelled  pro-grum  ?  In  order  to  place  the  accent  on  the  firs 
liable  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  change  the  sound  of  the  vowel  In  the  las 
liable.  The  letter  'a'  has  the  same  sound  in  program  as  it  has  in  diaphragi 
d  epigram,  and  should  be  as  distinctly  heard  in  pronunciation. 
Arbor  Day. — The  Journal  suggests  the  third  Friday  in  April  as  "Arbc 
ay,"  or  the  day  on  which  to  plant  trees  on  or  about  the  school  premises.  ! 
e  teachers  will  "  take  the  matter  in  hand,"  they  can  secure  the  planting  ( 
ousands  of  trees,  that  for  generations  to  come  will  beautify  the  premises  an 
a  blessing  to  the  world.  The  native  forest  trees  are  the  best,  and  can  usi 
y  be  had  for  the  digging.  Interest  the  trustee,  the  director,  the  big  boy 
d  girls  and  their  parents,  and  there  will  be  no  trouble.  The  only  thin 
eded  is  a  live  teacher  with  a  purpose. 

Sanitary  Condition  of  School  Houses.— State  Superintendent  LaF/ol 
te,  some  time  ago,  sent  out  circulars  for  information  concerning  the  sanitar 
nditioti  of  school  houses  and  grounds,  and  the  reports  that  have  been  receive 
date  are  rather  startling.  The  want  of  proper  supervision  over  the  vei 
portant  matter  of  healthy  premises  is  surprising.  So  far  as  the  reports  hat 
me  in  there  are  71  per  cent,  of  the  houses  that  hove  no  other  ventilation  sav 
rough  the  cracks  in  the  floors  and  through  broken  windows ;  18  per  cent,  ai 
1  low  ground  with  no  provision  for  drainage,  while  in  one-third  of  the  house 
e  blackboards  are  placed  between  windows,  thus  endangering  children's  ey< 
;ht  while  working  at  the  boards.  A  radical  change  in  the  proper  selection  1 
ouuds  and  in  the  proper  ventilation  and  arrangement  of  buildings  throughoi 
e  state  should  be  made.  And  yet  Indiana  is  believed  to  be  no  worse  off  i 
ese  matters  than  are  other  states. 


WABASH  COLLEGE  GETS  950,000  MORE. 

Simon  Yandes,  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  Indianapolis,  has  determined  to  devoi 
part  of  his  wealth  to  educational  purposes,  and  has  wisely  decided  to  give  h 
ioney  at  once  and  see  that  it  is  applied  as  he  directs,  and  not  leave  others  1 
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carry  out  his  will,  wbicb  might  possibly  not  be  carried  out.  Mr.  Yandes  in 
1888  gave  to  Wabash  College  $  10,000  to  be  applied  to  the  endowment  hod. 
Last  October  he  gave  (40,000  to  endow  the  chair  of  English  Literature.  A  few 
weeks  ago  be  gave  (20,000  more  to  the  endowment  fund,  and  {30,000  with 
which  to  erect  a  new  library  building— $100,000  In  all. 

This  U  a  noble  gift,  and  not  only  the  friends  of  the  college  but  the  friends  of 
education  and  the  friends  of  liberal  christian  giving  generally,  are  under  many 
obligations  to  Mr.  Yandes  for  his  gift  and  for  his  example. 

Wabash  is  in  special  luck  lately,  having  received  in  gifts  and  bequests  since 
1888,  flSO,000,  which  makes  it  one  of  the  best  equipped  colleges  in  the 
West.  

THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

The  Journal  is,  as  it  has  always  been,  interested  in  having  each  of  the  polit- 
ical parties  nominate  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  a  strong  nun. 
Indiana  is  always  so  close,  politically,  that  no  one  can  be  certain,  in  advance, 
which  party  will  be  victorious,  and  if  a  good  man  is  nominated  on  each  ticket 
then  the  school  interests  are  safe,  whatever  the  result  of  the  election.  No  other 
State  officer,  possibly  excepting  the  Governor,  is  of  as  much  importance  to  the 
people  as  is  the  State  Superintendent.  The  man  who  directs  the  educational 
interests  of  a  great  State  should  be  a  man  of  ability  and  of  influence.  He 
should  be  a  man  of  educational  thought.  He  should  be  a  man  who  will  not 
have  to  depend  on  his  office  to  give  him  a  respectable  standing  among  educa- 
tional men.  He  should  be  a  man  who  can  attend  the  National  Educational 
Association  or  the  National  Superintendents'  Convention,  and  measure  up  with 
the  average  talent  found  at  such  places,  so  that  Indiana  may  be  fairly  repre- 
sented. Let  each  party  put  forward  its  best  'man  and  there  is  nothing  to  fear. 
Every  teacher  in  the  State  should  work  to  this  end. 


THE  BLAIR  EDUCATIONAL  BILL  DEFEATED. 

The  bill  in  general  terms  provided  for  the  expenditure  of  $77,000,000  in  the 
next  ten  years,  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  illiteracy.  Its  special  objeci 
was  to  aid  the  Southern  States  in  the  education  of  the  colored  people. 

Senator  Blair  has  made  this  bill  a  specialty  for  many  years.  It  was  firs: 
passed  by  the  Senate  March  4,  1886,  by  a  vote  of  35  to  12.  It  passed  thi 
Senate  again  February  15,  1888,  by  a  vote  of  39  to  29.  But  both  times  it 
enemies  prevented  its  coming  to  a  vote  in  the  House.  At  the  opening  of  the 
present  Congress  Senator  Blair  was  ready  with  his  bill  again,  and  his  skill  anc 
ability  crowded  it  to  the  front,  but  in  so  doing  lost  it  friends.  After  a  pro- 
tracted debate  it  failed  to  pass  by  a  vote  of  31  yeas  to  37  nays. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  bill  steadily  lost  strength  in  the  Senate.  It  is  noi 
thought  that  the  enterprise  is  dead,  but  late  dispatches  from  Washington  saj 
that  Senator  Blair  is  again  on  bis  feet,  and  trying  to  reach  the  same  end  by  1 
different  plan. 
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'he  chief  argument  against  the  bill  has  been  that  the  constitution  did  noi 
Ignize  the  right  of  Congress  to  appropriate  money  for  educational  purposes— 
t  the  matter  of  education  is  left  to  the  States. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

lie  National  Educational  Association,  as  heretofore  announced,  will  meet 
it.  Paul,  Minn  ,  July  5  to  11 — the  Council  meeting  on  the  ;th  and  the  Asso- 
ion  proper  on  the  8th.  A  most  excellent  program  has  been  prepared,  not 
f  for  the  main  association  but  also  for  the  various  sections.  But  aside  from 
association  itself,  with  alt  its  inducements  in  the  way  of  interesting  topics, 
distinguished  educators  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  St.  Paul  and  its  sur- 
Ddings  will  prove  strong  incentives  for  making  the  trip.  The  location  is  far 
th,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  "summer  resort"  region,  and  teachers  who  ex- 
t  to  make  a  "  vacation  trip  "  can  not  fail  to  find  here,  or  hereabouts,  ample 
actions. 

Recursions  have  been  planned,  at  low  rates,  from  St.  Paul  to  every  point  of 
rest,  including  the  National  Park  and  the  Pacific  coast.  Indiana  ought  to 
d  a  large  delegation  and  doubtless  will.  These  excursions  more  than  repay 
ir  cost  in  many  ways. 

Jl  railroads  will  sell  tickets  at  one  fare  for  the  round  trip,  with  $2.00  added 
ch  pays  your  initiation  fee  to  the  Association.  Indiana  teachers  can  go 
er  by  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  Peoria,  at  the  same  price,  and  make  good  con- 

tHWS. 

.educed  hotel  rates  have  been  secured,  and  everything  possible  is  being  done 
aake  the  next  meeting  the  largest  and  best  yet  held. 

lie  editor  of  the  Journal  is  the  elected  Director  for  Indiana,  and  W.  W. 
sons,  Terre  Haute,  President  of  the  Normal  Section ;  Mrs.  Eudora  Hailman, 
'orte,  Pres.  of  the  Kindergarten  Section ;  and  Jesse  H.  Brown,  Indianapolis. 
1.  of  the  Art  Section,  are  also  Directors  by  virtue  of  their  offices.  Any  and 
af  these  stand  ready  to  answer  questions  and  give  information  in  regard  to 
Association.  And  in  addition  to  the  above  named,  in  order  that  all  parts  of 
state  maybe  represented,  the  following  persons  have  consented  to  help  con- 
ate  this  "Bureau of  Information"  :  A.  H.Graham,  Columbus;  B.  F.  Wiss- 
Cambridge City ;  Dr.  Jno.  S.  Irwin,  Ft.Wayne;  W.  N.  Hailman,  LaPorte; 
I\  Merrill,  LaFayctte. 

V  letter  of  inquiry  to  any  of  the  above  will  bring  you  the  desired  information 
any  point  connected  with  the  "great  excursion." 


THE  SCHOOL-BOOK  LAW  VALID. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  rendered  its  decision  on  the  new  school-book  law 

i  declares  it  both  constitutional  and  compulsory. 

It  was  argued  by  those  opposed  to  the  law  that  it  created  a  monopoly  and 
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was  therefore  unconstitutional,  and  that  school  offi 
to  order  and  sell  the  books.  The  friends  of  the 
constitutional  and  mandatory.  Both  sides  of  the  c 
the  court,  and  the  decision  was  as  stated  above. 

Four  of  the  five  judges  concurred  in  the  opinion, 
Elliott.  The  decision  was  very  lengthy— too  lengtl 
but  the  following  extracts  will  indicate  clearly  tin 
general  conclusion: 

Judge  Cooley  has  examined  the  question  with 
ability,  and  he  declares  that  the  legislature  has  pit 
of  the  public  schools.  *  *  * 

"As  the  power  over  schools  is  a  legislative  one  it  i: 
The  legislature  having  tried  one  plan  is  not  preclud 
has  a  choice  of  methods,  and  may  change  its  plans 
sary  or  expedient,  and  for  mistakes  or  abuses  it  is  a: 
not  to  the  courts.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  even  i 
lature  had  uniformly  intrusted  the  management  of  s 
zations,  it  would  not  authorize  the  conclusion  th; 
system.  To  deny  the  power  to  change  is  to  affirm 
and  that  we  must  move  forever  "  in  the  dim  footste[ 

All  the  public  schools  have  been  established  ui 
and  all  rules  and  regulations  have  been  made  purs 
Every  school  that  has  been  established  owes  its  e 
every  school  officer  owes  his  authority  to  the  statute 

Having  this  authority,  the  legislature  may  not  o; 
using  books,  but  it  may,  also,  declare  how  the  book 
tributed.  If  it  may  do  this,  then,  it  may  provide 
through  the  medium  of  a  contract  awarded  to  the  I 
if  it  be  true,  as  it  unquestionably  is,  that  the  powe 
be  true  that  the  legislature  has  an  unrestricted  d 
choice  of  methods.  *  *  * 

If  the  power  over  the  school  system  is  legislati 
legislature  has  authority  to  impose  upon  all  officer) 
such  duties  respecting  school  affairs  as  it  deems  pre 
their  offices  cum  outre,  and  must  do  what  the  lej 

We  conclude  our  discussion  of  this  phase  of  the  I 
statute  can  not  be  considered  as  creating  a  mono; 
that  a  certain  class  of  books  shall  be  used,  and,  in 
publishers  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

We  accept  as  correct  the  assumption  of  appellan 
does  require  the  people  of  the  State  to  buy  the  pai 
the  proper  officer  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
concerns  the  officers  of  the  State,  they  must  be  bo 
the  State  Board  of  Education  awards  the  contract, 
lant's  counsel  upon  this  point,  for  we  think  that 
statute  is  manifested  the  intention  to  create  a  uni 
body  of  rules  which  all  school  officers  are  bound  to 

Two  things  are  very  clear:  one,  that  the  legisl 
exclusive  privilege  in  order  to  secure  books  at  the 
the  legislature  meant  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  ar 
the  system  framed  by  the  statute. 

We  can  find  neither  reason  nor  authority  that  : 
power  of  the  legislature  to  require  a  designated  s< 
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ip  schools,  and  to  require  that  the  books  selected  shall  be  obtained  from  the 
:rson  to  whom  the  contract  for  supplying  them  may  be  awarded.  *  * 
Either  the  Stale  has  power  to  regulate  and  control  the  schools  it  owns  or  it 
is  not.  If  the  right  of  regulation  and  control  exists,  then  the  fact  that  the 
erase  of  the  right  does  exclude  some  publishers  is  an  irreparable  and  una- 
ridable  condition  of  the  exercise  of  the  right.  Without  it  the  right  is 
ilated.  *  *  " 

ra  beginning  to  end  there  is  no  hint  or  suggestion  that  some  of  the  trus- 
iay,  and  some  may  not,  obey  the  law,  and  procure,  or  decline  to  procure, 
ooka  under  the  contract  made  by  the  -Slate  board.  There  is  not  the 
est  suggestion  from  which  it  can  be  inferred  that  the  system  constructed 
be  treated  otherwise  than  as  a  unit.  Nor  is  there  a  word  from  which  it 
:  inferred  that  the  legislature  intended  that  inferior  school  officers  might 
se  discretionary  power  and  thus  break  and  deform  the  uniformity  and 
etry  of  the  system. 

we  know  of  the  history  of  the  enactment,  and  all  we  can  discover  as  to 
ject  of  the  statute,  and  all  we  have  learned  of  the  evil  sought  to  be  reme- 
combine  with  the  words  of  the  statute  (words  clear  in  themselves,  but 
r  still  in  the  light  shed  upon  them  by  extrinsic  facts  which  it  is  our  duty 
<w.)  In  support  of  the  conclusion  that  the  statute  creates  a  uniform  sys- 
[  requires  tbat  all-  books  be  procured  under  the  contract,  and  that  school 
•s  may  not  exercise  discretionary  powers,  but  shall  perform  the  duty 
ed  upon  them  by  procuring  and  distributing  the  books  selected  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  as  the  law  commands. 
;e  Berkshire  submitted  a  dissenting  opinion  in  which  he  said : 
ly  opinion  the  whole  act  is  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
,  and  of  Section  23,  Article  1,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
erefore  void.  *  *  * 

books  to  be  furnished,  therefore,  are  not  sold  to  the  State,  nor  are  they 
■  the  patrons  of  the  schools  by  virtue  of  the  arrangement  which  the  State 
e  contractor  makes.  It  requires  another  transaction,  complete  and  per- 
itself .  between  the  contractor  and  the  pairons  of  the  schools  to  divest  the 
ihip  of  the  contractor  in  the  book  which  he  is  to  furnish,  and  to  invest 
nership  thereof  in  the  patrons  of  the  school.  It  is  just  the  same  charac- 
;  ran  sac  t  ion  as  though  there  had  been  an  arrangement  or  contract  between 
ite  and  the  contractor.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  that  can  be  said  or 
i  for  the  contractor  is  that  the  contract  or  arrangement  extends  to  him 
vilege,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  persons,  of  supplying  the  public  schools 

k  stone's  definition  of  a  monopoly  is  as  follows :  "A  monopoly  is  an 
tioQ  or  allowance  from  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State,  by  grant,  commis- 
r  otherwise,  to  any  person  or  corporation  for  the  sole  buying,  selling, 
5  or  using  of  anything  whereby  any  person  or  persons,  bodies  politic  or 
ite  are  sought  to  be  restrained  of  any  liberty  they  had  before,  or  hindered 
r  lawful  trade."  The  exclusive  privileges  granted  to  the  Indiana  School- 
Zompany  under  the  legislative  act  in  question  fall  exactly  under  Black- 
1  definition  and  clearly  and  unmistakably  within  the  inhibition  of  the  State 

inquire  who  is  damaged  by  any  default  of  the  company,  and  what  the 
■e  of  damages?  The  State  is  not  damaged,  for  it  purchased  no  books 
ic  company,  and  especially  stipulated  against  liability  to  the  company. 
itrons  of  school  are  not  damaged,  for  the  school-book  company  has  no 
:t  with  them,  and  they  are  under  no  obligations  to  purchase  the  books. 
!  it  were  possible  to  find  one  to  whom  the  book  company  is  bound  to 
d  in  case  of  its  default  in  the  performance  of  its  contract,  I  imagine  that 
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it  would-be  a  little  troublesome  to  ascertain  the  measure  of  damages.  Here  do 
obligation  is  entered  into  to  perform  any  particular  act  or  duty  for  the  beuwt 
of  any'  third  person. 

Judge  Otdi  agreed  with  the  majority  decision  in  the  conclusion  reached,  but 
'did  not  agree  with  Judge  Elliott's  reasoning  in  some  of  its  phases.  He  said; 
"As  to  whether  the  law  is  salutary  or  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  school  inter- 
ests are  matters  with  which  the  courts  have  nothing  to  do." 

Of  course  the  majority  opinion  of  the  court  is  the  law,  and  both  its  constitu- 
tionality and  mandatory  power  are  stilled,  and  individual  opinions  stand  lor 
nothing. 

As  Judge  Olds  says,  this  decision  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  mtrits 
of  the  law ;  but  now  that  there  is  no  further  question  as  to  what  the  law  really 
means  it  will  be  thoroughly  tested,  and  if  upon  trial  it  proves  to  be  what  die 
people  want  they  will  retain  it,  and  if  it  proves  unsatisfactory  they  will  amend 
or  repeal  it. 

When  the  time  comes  that  the  law  can  be  discussed  and  calmly  considered, 
from  an  educational  stand  point,  the  Journal  will  have  something  to  say  as  to 
its  merits.  Up  to  date  it  has  been  impossible  for  any  one  to  criticise  the  law, 
in  any  of  Its  phases,  without  being  charged  with  "partisanship"  by  a  certain 
class  of  self  constituted  champions  of  "our  glorious  school  system."  Discussion 
and  criticism  are  the  means  by  which  all  our  laws  are  perfected.  The  Journal'i 
record  for  more  than  thirty- five,  years  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  will  continue 
to  advocate  what  proves  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  schools,  without  regard  to 
party. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  USED  M  FEBRUARY. 

Writing  AND  Spelling, — The  penmanship  shown  in  the  manuscripts  of  th 
entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  too,  with  reference  to  Ugibilii 
(50),  regularity  of  form  (30),  and  neatness  (20)-  The  handwriting  of  cad 
applicant  will  be  considered  in  itself,  rather  than  with  reference  to  standar 

The  orthography  of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  tot 
and  1  will  be  deducted  for  each  word  incorrectly  written. 

HISTORY. —  f.  What  views  did  the  settlers  of  Jamestown  hold  in  regard  t 
the  following  subjects '. 

i.     Slavery.  3.     Rights  of  (he  Indian  to  the  Land. 

2.    Church  Allegiance.     4-    Education  (general). 

2.  Compare  and  contrast  with  the  above  the  views  of  the  settlers  of  Pennsy 
vania  on  the  same  questions. 

3.  Show  whether  any  of  these  views  or  their  consequences  remain  embodic 
in  any  of  the  institutions,  customs  or  laws  of  the  two:  commonwealths. 
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|i    What  question  or  questions  did  each  war  in  our  history  seemingly  settle? 

;,    Name  the  five  greatest  statesmen  that  this  country  has  produced,  and 

e  one  important  service  of  each. 

>.    Name  three  literary  productions  that  have  had  marked  influence  iu  shap- 

;  the  history  of  this  country.     Explain  each  case. 

1.    What  argument  could  you  make  to  justify  the  Louisiana  purchase? 

1.    What  could  a  Frenchman  find  in  this  country  as  evidence  of  the  occupa- 

ti  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  at  some  time  by  bis  nation  ? 

).    Trace  the  successive  development  of  any  series  of  five  inventions,  the 

seeding  ones  made  possible  or  desirable  by  any  one  or  more  of  the  preced- 

ro.    Give  illustrations  of  different  methods  of  dealing  with  the  Indians  in  at 
st  three  colonies,  with  principal  results  in  each  case.  (Any  seven.) 

Physiology. — i.    What  are  tlie  uses  of  bones?    Give  an  example  of  each 

i.    Name  the  fluids  of  the  body  that  will  aid  in  digestion,  and  state  by  what 

:»n  each  is  secreted. 

).     Where  and  how  is  the  heat  of  the  body  generated?    How  is  it  regulated,? 

1.  What  important  changes  take  place4  in  the  blood  in  the  capillaries?    How 
Mloccd? 

;.    Describe  the  iris,  cornea,  and  the  crystalline  lens. 
j.    Describe  the  liver  and  state  its  functions. 

?.     Give  some  .directions  for  stopping  the  bleeding  of  a  cut  or  other  wound. 
(Answer  any  six.) 
Science  of  Education.— [Five  of  these  questions  are  based  on  the  Reading 
rcle  work  for  the  current  year.    The  applicant  is  to  answer  any  five.] 
t.     What  is  the  catechetical  method  of  conducting  a' recitation?     What  ob- 
its may  it  have? 

i.'  Explain  the  lecture  system  of  instruction.     To  what  class  of  students 
es  it  seem  best  adapted  ? 
3-     What  is  the  character  of  educative  reasoning? 

4.  From  what  sources  are  the  general  truths  used  in  deduction  derived? 

5.  What  subjects  in  the  common  school  course  admit  most  easily  of  deduc- 

6.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  positive  and  negative  education  of  the  body. 
7.-    What  is  meant  by  the  principle  of  physical  hardening  ?    What  writer  on 
ncation  advocates  this  doctrine? 

8.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  school  to  instruct  the  child  on  the  subjects  of  clean  - 
icss,  food,  clothing,  exercise,  etc.?    Give  reasons: 

9.  What  value  do  you  attach  to  gymnastic  exercises  in  thf  school?     ' 
o.     How  does  informing  the  intellect  differ  from  disciplining  it? 

Ghamhas.— i.    Which  ought  to  be  taught  first,  the  sentence  or  the  parts  of 
«ech?    Why? 

2.  Analyse:    November  is  the  month  when  the  deer  shed  then  horns. 
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3.  Correct,  with  reasons :  a.  It  seem*  to  me  like  this  ia  true.  b.  Every 
boy  must  get  their  lessons,    c.  Has  school  took  up? 

4.  Are  the  italicized  words  in  the  following,  adjectives  or  adverbs?  Show 
clearly:  a.  The  apple  tastes  sweet,  b.  Vou  spoke  harshly,  c.  She  appear! 
stately. 

5.  Correct,  with  reasons:  a.  Solomon  was  the  wisest  of  all  the  other  He- 
brew kings,    b.  He  was  the  most  active  of  all  his  companions. 

6.  Write  the  plural  of  potato,  lily,  sbeaf,  focus,  radius,  and  Mr.  Jackson. 

7.  Give  the  use  of  the  italicized  expressions  and  tell  the  case  of  each : 

a.  The  wheat  is  worth  a  dollar. 

b.  There  being  do  dew  this  motningitmust  have  been  cloudy  last  ni$L 

c.  He  was  elected  mayor. 

8.  What  are  the  classes  of  pronouns?    Give  an  example  of  each. 

9.  How  are  the  possessive  singular  and  possessive  plural  of  nouns  formed? 
Give  examples. 

10.  Give  the  use  of  the  infinitives  in  the  following :  a.  He  desires  la 
succeed.  '  b.  I  am  anxious  to  succeed,    c.  My  wish  is  to  succeed. 

Geography. — 1.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  gulf  stream  on  the  climateof 
England?  '  - 

2.  Distinguish  between  capes  formed  by  wave  deposits  and  headland) 
formed  by  the  wear  of  the  sea.    Give  three  examples  of  each. 

3.  What  is  the  government  of  Brazil? 

4.  Bound  France. 

5.  What  are  the  chief  industries  of  Holland? 

6.  Where  are  the  highest  mountains  in  North  America? 

7.  Name  and  locate  the  chief  trans- continental  railway  lines. 
Arithmetic— 1.    How  many  pounds  troy  equal  144  lbs.  avoirdupois? 

2.  Write  the  table  for  square  measure. 

3.  The  product  of  two  numbers  multiplied  by  >s  is  .0005;  one  of  the  num- 
bers is  .05 ;  what  is  the  other? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  simple  and  compound  proportion? 

5.  Find  the  interest  of  $95.00  from  May  10,  1880,  to  April  6,  1884,  at  7ft. 

6.  If  5  shillings  be  worth  %  1.22,  how  much  should  one  receive  for  an  English 
postoffice  money  order  for  ^24  Us.  6d.? 

7.  Find  the  cube  root  of  41.063625,  and  explain  as  to  a  class. 

8.  A  merchant  marks  an  article  fa. 80,  but  takes  off  5%  for  cash ;  his  profii 
is  then  33% .    What  was  the  cost  of  the  article? 

9.  How  do  you  point  off  the  quotient  in  division  of  decimals? 

to.  What  is  the  market  price  of  5%  bank  stock  which  yields  6ft  interest  ai 
ter  an  income  tax  of  3%  has  been  paid?. 

Reading. 
"  O  thou  great  Wrong,  that,  through  the  slow-paced  jean, 
Didst  hold  thy  millions  fettered,  and  didst  wield 
The  scourge  that  drove  the  laborer  to  the  field, 
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Thy  bondmen  crouch  no  more 
la  terror  at  the  menace  of  thine  eye ; 
For  he  who  marks  the  bounds  of  guilty  power, 


.    Write  ten  questions  such  as  you  would  give  a  pupil  in-order  to  bring  out 
:  thought  in  the  above  selection.  10  points,  fire  each. 

:.    Read  a  selection  to  be  marked  by  the  superintendent.  50 


ANSWERS  TO   PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 

Reading  . — 1 .    What  wrong  is  here  spoken  of  ? 
1.    Why  is  the  word  Wrong  capitalized  ? 

3.  How  many  years  did  it  exist? 

4.  How  was  it  destroyed  ? 

5.  Explain  the  expression  "And  (didst)  turn  a  stony  gaze  on  human  fears.11 
S.    Who  "marks  the  bounds  of  guilty  power?1' 

j.    What  are  shackles? 

3.  Did  the  slaves  really  wear  shackles? 

>.    Why  is  the  verb  fall  fn  the  present  tense  1 

1.    Explain  "native  strength  "and  "disenthralled.'1 

taiwwnc-i.     '44X7000  _         Am 

S760 
1.    .144  sq.  in.  =  1  sq.  ft. 
9  sq.  ft.  —  I  sq.  yd. 
3034  sq.  yd.  =  1  sq.  rd. 
too  sq.  rd.  =  1  Acre, 
j.    If  one-half  their  product  is  .0005,  their  whole  product  is  .001 ;  then  .001 
.05  =  .03,  tbe  other  number. 

4.  Simple  proportion  is  the  equality  of  two  simple  ratios :  In  compound 
^portion  one  or  both  the  ratios  are  compound. 

5.  Counting  the  time  by  years  and  months  at  far  as  possible,  and  then  the 
ys,  tbe  time  is  3  yr.  10  mo.  27  da.  (95  X  -234)4  =(22.2775  interest  at  6%; 
d  j  of  this  sum  and  we  have  S25.99. 

6.  n£  ns.6d.  =  491.58. 
491.5s.  -+-  s=  98.3s. 

ii.22  X  98-3  =  *i  19926.  Ans. 
7-  41.063,625    13.45 


346800  I    1759625 
IM5    5125    3S'93S  I    I7S963S 
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Explanation :  Point  off  into  periods  of  3  figures,  beginning  at  units.  Under 
the  first  period  write  the  greatest  cube  (27)  and  write  its  root  (3)  at  the  right 
Subtract  (27)  and  bring  down  the  next  period  for  a  dividend  (14063).  Take  3 
times  the  square  of  the  root,  with  two  ciphers  annexed  (2700)  for  the  trial  dfri- 
-sor.  It  is  contained  in  the  dividend  4  times :  place  4  in  the  root.  Take  3  times 
the  first  root  figure,  with  the  2d  annexed  (94)  for  the  first  correction :  multiply 
this  by  the  last  root  figure  for  the  2d  correction  (376).    Add  this  to  the  trial 

\     -  ■  divisor  for  the  complete  divisor  (3076).     Multiply  this  by. last  root  figure  and 

!     $>  l*  subtract  from  the  dividend  and  bring  down  the  next  period  for  a  new  dividend. 

'r  I  Now  add  the  last  complete  divisor,  the  last  correction  (376)  and  the  square  of 

the  last  root  figure  (16)  and  annex  two  ciphers  for  a  new  trial  divisor  (346800). 
This  is  contained  5  times  in  the  dividend :  place  5  in  the  root,  multiply  the  pre- 
vious root  figures  by  3  and  annex  the  last  figure  for  the  first  correction  (1025). 

4  |  Multiply  this  by  5  for  2d  correction  (5125,)  ;  add  this  to  trial  divisor  for  com- 

plete divisor  (351925),  multiply  by  last  figure  of  the  root,  subtract  from  the  div- 
idend, and  so  proceed  till  all  the  periods  are  brought  down. 

I     j   ■  ■  I  regard  this  as  the  best  method  of  extracting  the  cube  root. 

8.  5%  of  $2.80  =  14^. 
$2.80  —  14^  =  $2.66. 
$2.66  -1-  1.33  =  $2,  the  cost. 

9.  Point  off  from  the  right  of  the  quotient  as  many  places  for  decimals  as 
the  decimal  places  of  the  dividend  exceed  those  of  the  divisor :  if  there  be  not 
so  many  places  in  the  quotient,  supply  the  deficiency  by  prefixing  ciphers. 

10.  3%  of  5%  =  .15%.    * 
5%  —  .15%  =  4.8556. 
4.85%  -+-  .06  =  8oJ%,  Ans. 

Grammar. — 1.    The  sentence  should  be  taught  first,  or  with  the  parts  of 
speech.     Pupils  are  already  somewhat  familiar  with  sentences,  their  different 
\  %  forms  and  meanings,  and  hence  it  is  the  logical  order  of  procedure  to  pass  from 

4  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  whole  to  its  parts. 

^1  2,    A  complex  sentence.     This  is  the  month  is  the  principal  proposition; 

j  when  the  deer  sheds  his  horns  is  the  subordinate  proposition ;  when  is  the  con- 

0  nective ;  this  is  the  subject  and  month  is  the  predicate,  modified  by  the  subor- 

J  dinate  clause,  of  which  deer  is  the  subject,  sheds  is  the  predicate,  and  horns  the 

']  object. 

3.     (a)  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  true.    Like  denotes  similarity  or  compar- 
ison and  is  inappropriate  here,     (b)  Every  boy  must  get  his  lessons.    Their  in 
the  plural  must  be  his  in  the  singular  to  agree  with-  its  antecedent  boy.    (c)  Has 
school  taken  up?    Took  is  the  past  indicative,  and  should  be  the  perfect  par- 
.  \  ticiple  taken.    Still  better — Has  school  begun? 

5.  (a)  Solomon  was  the  wisest  of  all  the  Hebrew  kings :  Solomon  was  not 
one  of  the  other  Hebrew  kings.  (0)  He  was  more  active  than  any  of  his  com- 
panions.   He  could  not  be  one  of  his  companions. 

7.  (a)  Dollar  is  a  noun  in  the  .objective  case,  denoting  value.  It  has  an 
adverbial  use  and  modifies  worth,     (b)  Dew  is  a  noun  in  the  absolute  case, 


1 
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m  the  participle  .being,     (r)  Night  is  a  noun  in  the  objective  case,  denoting 

ie,  and  may  be  parsed  as  in  the  objective  case  without  a  governing  word:  o: 

maybe  governed  by  some  preposition  understood,     (d)  Mayor  is  a  noun 

id  as  the  predicate  of  the  sentence ;  it  is  in  the  nominative  case. 

10.    (a)  To  succeed  is  used  as  a  noun  in  the  objective  case,  the  object  of  thi 

■b  desires,     (i)  To  succeed  is  used  as  an  adverb,  modifying  anxious,     (e] 

ed  as  a  predicate  noan  after  the  verb  is. 

jEography. — 3.    The  former  are  low  and  sandy,  and  the  latter  are  high 

Iged  and  rocky.    Of  the  former — Cape  Charles,  Cape  Hatteras,  and  Cap! 

naveral.     Of  the  latter— Cape  Mendicino,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Capi 

usterre.  . 

|,    Brazil  is  now  a  republic. 

;.     Agriculture,  stock-raising,  commerce,  and  manufactures. 

>.    In  Mexico. 

iisTORv. — t.  (i)  The  first  settlers  were  not  a  working  class,  and  slave: 
re  imported  to  work  the  plantations.  Iu  the  course  of  fifty  years  slavery  be 
ne  well  established,  (i)  The  English  Church  was  the  established  religion 
]  other  sects  were  persecuted.  (3)  Land  was  taken  from  the  Indians,  gen 
lly  without  compensation.  (4)  No  general  provisions  were  made  for  thi 
icatioD  of  all  classes. 

:.  The  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  despised  slavery,  allowed  perfect  freedon 
religion,  bought  the  land  from  the  Indians,  and  made,  provision  for  genera 

Virginia  is  struggling  to  provide  for  the  education  of  her  people,  whicl 
1  not  considered  necessary  in  the  time  of  African  slavery  and  large  planta 
is.  As  a  result,  no  school  fund  was  accumulated.  Pennsylvania  has  alway: 
■a  in  the  front  rank  in  educational  affairs.  The  prosperity  of  the  latter  a: 
opared  with  the  former  state  is  very  marked. 

.  The  Revolution  determined  the  right  of  the  colonies  to  rule  themselves 
:  War  of  j8i?  settled  no  question  except  that  the  Americans  would  light  i 
wsed  upon.  The  Mexican  War  caused  a  change  in  the  boundaries  of  thi 
ited  States  and  Mexico.  The  Civil  War  blotted  out  slavery  and  establishec 
supremacy  of  the  general  government. 

Washington  conducted  the  Revolution  to  a  successful  close.  Hamiltoi 
1  the  founder  of  the  financial  system  of  the  United  States.  Jefferson  wroti 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Jackson  suppressed  Nullification.  An< 
cola,  the  greatest  of  all,  issued  the  immortal  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

Washington's  Farewell  Address  had  much  to  do  with  establishing  th< 
eminent  upon  a  firm  basis.  The  Resolutions  of  1787  prohibited  slavery  ii 
Northwest  Territory.  .  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  intensified  the  hatred  of  slavery 
nroe'a  message  on  European  colonization  is  a  fixed  notion  of  Americans. 
.  The  United  States  owning  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Mississippi  Valle. 
mid  cSntrol  the  outlet  to  the  sea.  Had  the  purchase  not  been  made  Euglani 
dd  have  taken  it  from  France. 
i.    The  descendants  of  the  French  occupy  almost  the  whole  State  of  Lou 
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isiana.     Many  remnants  of  the  French  are  found  at  St.  Louis,  Kaskaslda,  aid 
at  Vincennes,  such  as  old  buildings,  French  customs,  language,  etc. 

9.  The  invention  of  the  modern  plow  has  called  into  use  the  reaper,  binder, 
thresher,  and  roller  mills.  The  locomotive  and  steamboat  are  not  required 
where  the  foregoing  machines  are  not  used. 

10.  The  English  oppressed  the  Indians  in  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia,  hence  many  Indian  wars  occurred.  Rhode  Island  and  Pennsylvania 
adopted  the  policy  of  making  treaties  nith  the  Indiana  and  dealing  honestly 
with  them.  As  a  consequence,  peace  and  friendship  prevailed  between  tie 
Indians  and  the  settlers  in  these  two  colonies. 

Science  op  Education. — 1.  It  is  the  method  of  questions  and  answers. 
Pupils  are  required  ta  commit  answers  to  set  questions,  and  recite  them  when 
called  upon.  As  too  often  practiced,  the  answers  are  committed  and  recited 
without  any  reference  to  the  thought  contained  in  them.  Pupil  No.  3  recite 
answer  No.  3  simply  because  it  comes  after  question  No.  3.  Individual  thought 
is  almost  suppressed,  and  the  recitation  becomes  mere  parrot-like  repetition. 

2.  The  instructor  delivers  to  the  class  a  lecture  or  talk  upon  a  given  subject, 
treating  it  in  detail,  and  calling  attention  to  important  facts,  and  perhaps  ilhu- 
trating  with  objects  or  figures.  Questions  may  also  be  asked  by  instructor  01 
pupils.    This  method  is  best  adapted  to  the  most  advanced  students. 

3.  Deductive  reasoning  is  the  process  of  deriving  a  particular  truth  from  a 
general  truth.  It  is  an  analytical  process.  It  analyses  a  universal  truth  into 
the  particulars  which  are  embraced  in  it,  and  affirms  of  the  particular  what  ii 
true  of  the  universal.  It  is  a  descending  process,  going  from  higher  truths  to 
lower — from  general  laws  to  facts. 

4.  From  various  sources.  Some  of  them  are  intuitive;  some  are  derived 
from  induction;  some  are  mere  hypotheses,  as  the  theory  of  gravitation. 

5.  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar. 

6.  Positive  education  of  the  body  is  that  education  whose  direct  aim  is  to 
develop  and  strengthen  the  body.  Thus  the  gymnast  and  the  pugilist  pay  great 
attention  to  diet  and  exercise  in  order  that  their  muscles  may  be  developed  to 
their  fullest  extent.  Negative  education  of  the  body  may  result  from  want  of 
attention  to  proper  education,  or  from  exercise  not  directly  intended  to  develop 
the  body.  A  pupil  whose  seat  is  not  of  proper  height  and  shape  may  become 
stooped  or  crooked; -or  from  want  of  proper  exercise  and  care  the  body  may 
become  weak  in  some  parts  and  strong  in  others. 

7.  Training  the  body  to  endure  great  labor  and  long  continued  exercise ;  a 
thorough  cultivation  of  all  parts  of  the  body  in  strength  and  endurance.  The 
ancient  Greeks  and  Spartans  attached  great  importanae  to  physical  strength 
and  endurance.  Locke  and  Richter  laid  great  stress  upon  physical  develop- 
ment. Locke's  idea  of  education  may  be  summed  up  as  "  a  sound  mind  in  1 
sound  body." 

10.  The  first  is  merely  passive.  The  mind  receives  but  does  not  act.  It  is 
merely  the  filling  of  a  vessel  with  water.  The  vessel  contains  the  wajer.  On 
the  other  hand  discipline  implies  activity.  Discipline  means  rules  of  action. 
A  disciplined  mind  is  a  mind  capable  of  well  regulated  self-activity ;  to  discip- 
line the  mind  is  to  train  it  to  act  according  to  the  laws  governing  it. 
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QUERY  AND  ANSWEIi  DEPARTMENT. 

■  Dapaetmanl  ii  conducted  by  J.  C.  G*uas,  Superintendent  of  Ik*  RouLI  S-hooli      Direct  al 
miller  for  tail  department  U  him.) 


4$.  At  what  times  between  one  an  two  o'clock  is  the  minute  hand  half-way 
men  the  hour  hand  and  XII  ?  W.  J.  Mathews. 

46.  A  grocer  wishes  to  mix  100  pounds  of  coffee  at  25  cents  with  coffee  at 
18,  and  30  cents,  making  a  mixture  worth  27  cents ;  how  many  pounds  of 
•  kind  must  he  take?     (White's  Com.  Arith.  p.  305.     Jqhn  A.  Skater. 

47.  What  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  "holds"  in  the  second  line  of  the  3d 
iza  of  Gray's  Elegy?  T.  D.  Akkr. 

48.  In  Longfellow's  "Children's  Hour,"  explain  the  meaning  of  the  lines: 

"  Till  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bingen, 
In  his  mouse  tower  on  the  Rhine."  Linconnkb. 

49.  Define  the  term  Bomologom.  Frank  De  Long. 

50.  Men  are  like  birds.    Parse  "like."  Tena  Frank. 
t;i.    Solve  No.  5,  p.  250,  and  No.  6,  p.  aft,  Indiana  Comp.  Arithmetic. 

John  Thomas. 
52.    Find  the  prime  factors  of  316409,  and  give  your  process. 

Clarence  C.  Custer. 
S3-    Explain  how  and  why  West  Virginia  was  admitted  as  a  State  in  1863. 

H.  C.  Moore. 
54.    Where  is  Mt.  Tacoma?  J.  M.  Chaffer. 

AXTSWEIES. 

39.  (180  -+-  20  =  to,  the  average  price  of  the  stoves.  If  he  sell  one  of  the 
;est  kind  with  two  each  of  the  smaller  kind,  bis  lost  and  gain  are  'equal- 
nce  the  number  of  each  are  in  the  ratio  of  i,  2,  and  2.  Divide  20  in  propor. 
1  to  1,  2,  and  2,  and  we  get — 

1  stove  at  J19 ) 

a  stoves  at    6>Ans. 

2  "      at    7)  Bkihfield  School. 

40.  J  (I5ooXi.ooJ4X-193)  +  (i°oXi-o!X4-87)  Ul.io=»6i. 09925. 

R.  J.  Aley. 
fOTE  — As  the  question  is  stated  this  is  the  correct  answer.    There  is  no 
ion  why  a  premium  should  be  calculated  on  the  pounds  alone.    If  that  was  the 
■ctiou  of  the  problem  it  should  have  been  so  stated.    The  answer  in  the 
>k  is  incorrect.— Eo. 


1.— 912675  —  amt.  invested  in  flour;  i}j%  of  this  ~  $[.69,  the  c 

;  (126.75  -•-  I1.G9—  (128.44,  proceeds  of  the  sugar;  $128.44-1-  .97H  = 

■733,  Ana.  Students  North  Judson  School. 
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342.  Assume  fi  as  the  payment.  The  final  value  of  Si  a  year  for  3  yon  » 
6*  is  $3.1836.  The  compound  amount  of  I900  for  3  year*  at  6%  1111071.9144. 
#1071.9144  -+-  3.1836  ~  336  6988,  An*.  C.  £.  Whits. 

243.  As  is  a  conjunction,  used  at  an  index  of  apposition.  Men  is  a  Bonn  in 
the  objective  case  in  apposition  with  them.  F.  Taylor. 

244.  I  think  the  author  of  the  article  referred  to  must  be  mistaken, "far  Ee(- 
lish  nouns  certainly  have  case.  Jas.  F.  Hood. 

Note. — We  hoped  to  have  a  reply  from  the  author  of  the  statement,  bet 
have  received  none.    Our  readers  would  be  pleased  to  know  upon  what  .grand* 
be  bases  his  opinion. — Ed. 
230.    Auditor— Geo.  P.  Fisher. 

Comptroller — Asa  C.  Mathews. 
Treasurer— James  N.  Huston. 
Register— W.  S.  Rosecrans.  Jas.  F.  Hood. 
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MISCELLANY. 

Huntington  County. — Jackson  township  graduated  from  its  district  school 
March  1 2d,  eight  pupils. 

The  Normal  Quarterly,  of  Mitchell,  contains  a  good-looking  picture  1 
E.  F.  Sutherland,  President  of  the  Southern  Indiana  Normal. 

La  Porte  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  Washington's  birth-day  by  raisin 
two  large  flags  on  its  school  buildings,  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

If  "A  Reader"  will  specify  the  point  in  the  license  law  he  wishes  Inform 
tion  on,  the  Journal  will  try  to  answer.    The  law  is  too  long  to  print  in  full. 

Borden  Institute,  at  New  Providence,  has  a  prospect  of  more  studen 
than  it  can  accommodate  for  its  spring  term.  The  Principal,  W.  E.  Lugenbct 
is  a  hard  worker. 

Brook.vii.le.-C.  W.  McClure  still  has  charge  of  the  schools  here,  and 
prospering.  The  senior  class  of  the  high-school  edit  and  publish  a  little  pap 
called  the  Quiver,  which  is  a  credit  to  the  class  and  to  the  school. 
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Parke  County. — Supt/  Elsbn  sends  out  a  series  of  questions  for  promotion 
that  indicate  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  subjects  taught,  and  also  indicate 
that  the  grading  of  the  schools  is  very  close.  Parke  county  is  fortunate  in  its 
superintendent  and  its  teachers. 

St.  Joseph  County. — Supt.  Moon  has  recently  issued  in  neat  pamphlet 
form,  "The  Organization,  Plan,  and  Purposes  of  the  Teachers1  Library  Associ- 
ation, and  other  Information."  Mr.  Moon  is  an  aggressive  worker,  and  this 
little  hand-book  will  furnish  interesting  reading  to  any  one  who  is  interested  in 
"how  to  do  it.** 

Rising  Sun  recently  had  a  "Children's  Day."  Appropriate  exercises  were 
had  in  each  room  in  the  presence  of  invited  guests,  and  then  all  were  massed 
in  the  street  to  witness  the  raising  of  a  beautiful  flag  on  the  school-house.  Ap- 
propriate speeches  were  made  and  songs  sung,  and  Supt.  £.  £.  Stevens  had 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  result. 

Decatur  County  has  spent  $40,000  on  its  court-house,  and  the  county  su- 
perintendent is  given  an  elegant  room,  nicely  furnished,  on  the  first  floor.  Just 
think  of  it, — neither  in  the  *4 attic"  nor  "basement",  but  adjoining  the  Treas- 
urer's office.  Supt.  L.  D.  Braden  ought  to  be  happy.  He  graduates  from  his 
county  schools  this  year  about  120  pupils. 

Fulton  County. — The  work  in  this  county  is  moving  on  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory manner.  Supt.  A.  J.  Dillon  inaugurated  a  system  of  contests  in  declama- 
tion among  pupils  that  proved  highly  interesting  and  successful.  Primary 
contests  were  held  in  each  township,  and  then  each  township  sent  its  champion 
to  the  county  contest,  which  was  held  in  connection  with  the  county  association. 
School  work  was  also  exhibited  and  the  meeting  was  highly  profitable. 

The  Wayne  County  Teachers1  Association  will  hold  its  next  meeting  in 
Richmond,  April  5th. 

The  Cambridge  City  high-school  will  graduate  fifteen  pupils  this  year.  The 
city  schools  are  udder  the  supervision  of  N.  C.  Johnson. 

The  Wayne  county  summer  normal  will  begin  at  Cambridge  City  June  9  and 
end  July  18.  The  instructors  are  T.  A.  Mott,  N.  C.  Johnson,  P.  J.  Kuntz,  and 
B.  F.  Wissler. 

An  Evening  with  Longfellow.— W.  W.  Grant,  Prin.  of  the  Indianapolis 
high-school,  recently  gave  an  entenainment  under  the  above  title.  It  consisted 
of  about  forty  stereopticon  views,  accompanied  with  appropriate  songs,  recita- 
tions, and  readings  by  the  pupils.  The  results  were  very  gratifying — the  enter- 
tainment was  delightful  and  the  money  proceeds  were  satisfactory ;  and  this 
means  more  new  books  for  the  high -school  library. 

Perhaps  others  wishing  to  give  such  a  performance  could  arrange  with  Mr. 
Grant  for  his  slides. 

Mineral  Water  at  Spencer  — An  artesian  well  has  been  driven  at  Spen- 
cer which  gives  out  water  of  superior  medicinal  properties.  The  water  has  been 
analyzed  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty,  of  Indianapolis,  one  of  the  best  chemists  in  the 
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state,  and  he  confidently  asserts  that  but  few  mineral  springs  in  the  U.  Stun 
yield  water  equal  to  the  Spencer  water  in  medicinal  qualities.  A  company  has 
been  organized  and  a  Sanitarium  established,  which  will  soon  be  put  in  first- 
class  order.  The  fact  that  George  W.  Moore,  of  Indianapolis,  has  been  made 
general  manager,  is  a  guarantee  that  all  equipments  will  be  of  the  best  quality 
and  that  the  institution  will  be  conducted  in  excellent  style. 

Indiana  University. — The  Pedagogical  Department  of  Indiana  University, 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  R.  G.  Boone,  besides  the  regular  course  of  thin 
daily  exercises,  sustains:  (I)  A  course  of  lectures  and  discussions  in  School 
Supervision— more  particularly  as  applied  to  City  Systems.  The  meetings  are 
held  three  times  a  week,  and  are  regularly  attended  by  five  young  men.  (i)  A 
course  of  lectures  to  the  City  Teachers  of  Bloomington,  semi-monthly,  and  cat- 
ering the  ground  of  Educational  Pedagogy.  (3)  Weekly  meetings  by  members 
of  the  faculty  and  graduate  students  for  the  study  of  the  Teachers'  institute, 
and  its  appropriate  work.  (4)  Graduate  courses,  enrolling  at  present  six  young 
men,  doing  advanced  work  in  Pedagogy. 


FOREIGN  EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

Germany  .—Manual  Training.— Recently  a  congress  of  manual  training 
teachers  was  held  ia  Hamburg.  It  was  the  ninth  annual  meeting.  Delegate 
from  Germany,  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  the  United  States  a 
America  were  present.  A  special  report  of  the  deliberations  is  not  available  v 
yet,  but  the  following  statistics  are  gleaned  from  the  paper  read  by  Dr.  Schen 
kendorff :  In  Germany  manual  training  has  been  introduced  in  12  norma 
schools,  13  common  and  private  schools,  14  orphan  asylums,  45  "  knabenhorte,' 
and  several-  other  charitable  institutions.-  Altogether ' Germany  < had- in  18& 
180  pupils'  work-shops  in  107  cities  and  towns,  with  5500  pupils.  The  numbe 
of  manual  training  teachers  was  247.  During  the  year  188S  two  hundred  am 
forty-four  teachers  received  instruction  in  manual  training,  so  that  at  present 
since  1881,-1370  teachers  have  been  prepared.  The  subjects  of  study  are 
Paper  and  card  board  work,  wood-carving,  joiner  and  carpenter  work,  modelin) 
and  molding,  and  forging. 

Gotha. — The  Seminary  at  Gotba  is  henceforth  closed  to  French  students  wb 
came  to  take  part  in  the  course,  being  sent  by  the  French  government.  Reason 
are  not  given. 

The  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  the  teachers  of  the  principality  of  Schwan 
burg-Soudershausen  have  recently  been  reminded  of  an  old  decree  according  t 
which  teachers  are  considered  "  lower  church  servants,"  who,  as  escorts  of  tb 
pastors,  must  wear  a  swallow-tail  coat,  white  tie,  high  hat,  and  white  surplice. 

France.-  -International  Teachers*  Congress.— Concerning  the  nature  of  prac 
tice  departments  in  normal  schools,  the  congress  which  met  in  Paris  last  sunt 
mer  came  to  the  following  conclusions:  (1)  A  practice  department  is  abas 
lutely  necessary  for  the  technical  preparation  of  teachers.     (2)    A.'practio 
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school  should  be  in  organic  connection  with  every  normal  school.  (3)  It 
should  be  the  type  of  those  schools  in  which  the  graduates  are  expected  to  teach 
afterward.  (4)  The  principals  or  conductors  oi  practice  schools  should  be  taken 
frqm  the  ranks  of  public  school  teachers ;  they  should  have  an  experience  of  at 
least  five  years  in  the  school- room,  and  be  distinguished  by  skill.  (5)  The 
diplomas  of  graduation  given  in  normal  schools  shou  d  contain  a  mark  for  school 
government  and  pedagogy. 


NATIONAL  MEETING  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  was  held  this  year — not  as  usual  in  Washing- 
ton— but  in  New  York  City,  February  18-20. 

Its  sessions  were  in  the  rooms  of  the  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers, 
and  were  uniformly  well  attended  by  an  unusually  large  body  both  of  Superin- 
tendents and  interested  friends  from  New  York  and  neighboring  towns. 

Seven  leading  papers  were  read,  as  noted  below,  and  two  conferences  had — 
one  topic  only  being  presented  for  discussion  each  session. 

State  and  City  School  Systems  claimed  three  sessions — including  Superin- 
tendent LaFollette's  paper  on  •*  School  Statistics  " ;  **  The  General  Government 
and  Education",  "Popular  Criticisms  upon  the  Public  Schools",  ** Negro  Ed- 
ucation", and  the  "Relation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools"  one  each. 

Forty- seven  Superintendents  participated  in  the  discussions  by  previous  ap- 
pointment, and  many  more  voluntarily.  Hon.  H.  M.  La  Follette  and  Supt. 
L.  H.  Jones,  of  Indianapolis,  ably  represented  Indiana. 

Twenty-one  states  were  represented  either  by  their  state  school  officers,  by 
city  superintendents,  by  college  or  normal  school  men,  or  by  educational  jour- 
nalists. Indiana  furnished  five  delegates — two  of  whom  had  places  upon  the 
program — as  named  above. 

Prominent  among  the  college  men  taking  an  interest  in,  and  participating  in 
the  discussion  of  Common  School  Questions,  were : — 

Pres.  Elliott  of  Harvard;  Gen.  Eaton  of  Marietta  College,  Ohio;  Dr.  Butler 
of  the  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers ;  Dr.  Jerome  Allen  of  the 
School  of  Pedagogy,  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Pres.  M.  E. 
Gates  of  Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey;  and  J.  W.  Johnson,  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi. 

Most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country  also  were  represented,  and  generally 
by  their  superintendents ;  the  most  notable  exception  being  the  City  of  New 
York  itself,  whose  superintendent  did  not  find  time  to  attend  even  a  single  session 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  the  organization  has  ever  held. 

The  following  notes  of  the  discussions  will  suggest — not  so  much  their  lines, 
as  their  general  conclusions : 

Private  schools  should  be  required  to  report  essential  statistics  of  school  work 
to  the  state  authorities,  as  do  the  public  schools. 

Minnesota  distributes  school  funds  in  proportion  to  the  attendance  of  pupils 
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for  a  period  not  less  than  forty  days — essentially  the  plan  that  has  been  recently 
suggested  in  Indiana. 

So  important  was  this  subject  considered,  that  the  sentiment  was  strongly 
emphasized  by  various  speakers,  that  definite  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
systematic  study  of  statistics  and  the  use  of  statistics,  in  our  colleges. 

A  committee,  of  which  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris  is  chairman,  was  appointed  to 
prepare  and  submit  blanks  for  needed  statistical  reports,  at  the  next  meeting. 

School  systems  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  the  much  petted  idea  of 
popular  will.  Efficient  school  systems  must  come  from  the  most  intelligent 
factors  of  society— not  from  the  average  or  the  lower  class. 

Larger  results  are  obtained  from  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  education  than 
in  any  other  enterprise  in  this  country. 

The  district  school  system  .was  uniformly  condemned. 

It  was  stated  that  with  ten  normal  schools  in  the  state,  not  25%  of  New  York 
teachers  have  any  professional  training. 

1  In  Buffalo,  in  place  of  a  board  of  education,  the  schools  are  managed  by  a 
committee  of  the  City  Council. 

The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia. 


1 


SUPERINTENDENTS*  CONVENTION. 


The  Superintendents1  Convention  of  Eastern  Indiana  and  Western  Ohio  was 
held  March  20,  at  £aton,  Ohio.  The  attendance  from  Ohio  was  fair,  but  from 
Indiana,  slim.  Several  very  important  topics  were  considered.  Hampton 
Bennett,  of  Franklin,  O.,  presided,  but  the  discussions  were  informal.  Among 
the  topics  was  the  old  and  yet  live  topic  of  "Examinations."  Dr.  Hancock 
believes  an  examination,  properly  conducted,  to  be  the  best  simple  test  known 
to  the  profession.  It  is  different  from  a  recitation,  which  tests  readiness  of 
speech  and  memory,  while  examination  tests  retentiveness  of  memory.  Mr. 
Study  of  Richmond,  while  admitting  that  examinations  have  been  abused,  re- 
gards them  as  very  valuable  tests.  Besides,  they  promote  accuracy  of  scholar- 
ship. Their  introduction  into  the  country  schools  of  Indiana  has  greatly  im- 
proved the  character  of  the  work,  as  shown  by  common  school  graduates  who 
enter  the  high-school. 

Another  topic  just  now  of  great  interest  to  Indiana  was  the  "Cost  per  capita 
in  City  and  in  Country  Schools."  It  is  claimed  that  there  is  an  injustice  in  the 
distribution  of  the  tuition  fund,  because  the  schools  of  towns  and  cities  are  larger 
than  those  in  the  country.  The  difference  is  due  mainly  to  a  difference  in  man- 
agement. In  the  country  some  teachers  receive  high  wages  for  teaching  only 
seven  or  eight  pupils.  Dr.  Hancock  stated  that  he  knew  of  four  adjoining  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  attendance  is  from  seven  to  ten.  No  town  board  tor  school 
superintendent  would  tolerate  such  an  arrangement.  In  New  Hampshire  the 
small  schools  are  consolidated  and  the  pupils  are  conveyed  to  and  from  school 
at  public  expense.  »  •♦.••,/ 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Bennett,  Messrs.  Ellis  of  Hamilton,  0.,  and  Study  of  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  were  appointed  to  investigate  in  their  respective  states  the  cost  per 
capita  of  teaching  in  country  and  in  city  schools,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  association. 


PERSONAL. 
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L.  B.  Oursler  is  principal  of  the  Hosmer  graded  school.  ' 

B.  S.  Both  well  is  principal  of  the  school  at  Quaker  Hill. 

J.  B.  Fagan  has  been  for  several  years  principal  at  Mt.  Ayr.  .*?  \ 

Thomas  P.  Ballard  and  Lewis  Parkburst  have  become  members  of  the  firm  of  lj  •• 

Ginn  &  Co.,  text-book  publishers  of  Boston.  •,_  > 

Alex.  Knisely,  Supt.  of  Whitley  county,  is  only  just  recovered  from  an  attack 
of  typhoid  fever,  which  began  about  January  i. 

L.  M.  Crist,  of  Thorntown,  formerly  Supt.  of  Union  county,  has  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  Prohibition  party  for  State  Superintendent. 

J.  Frase  Richard,  well  known  in  Indiana  as  an  institute  worker,  is  now  in 
Washington  City,  doing  a  little  work  for  his  relative— Uncle  Sam. 

Horace  Phillips  has  been  principal  of  the  Elkhart  high-school  since  1883, 
and  the  progress  of  the  school  shows  that  he  has  been  doing  excellent  work. 

Geo.  W.  Hufford  is  making  a  substantial  success  as  Prin.  of  the  Indianapolis 
high-school,  No.  2.  He  always  makes  a  success,  in  whatever  position  he  is 
placed. 

Prof.  John  M.  Coulter,  of  Wabash  College,  spent  his  spring  vacation  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington,  D.  C,  doing  some  botanical  work  for  the 
Government.     Prof.  Coulter  stands  at  the  head  in  his  specialty — botany. 

James  H.  Henry,  Supt  of  Morgan  county,  has  about  concluded  not  to  be  a 
candidate  for  the  nomination  to  the  state  superintendency.  Mr.  Henry  is  one 
among  the  best  of  the  county  superintendents,  and  would  make  a  good  race  if 
he  concludes  to  be  a  candidate. 

B.  F.  Moore,  after  many  years  of  faithful  and  efficient  service  resigns  the  su- 
perintendency of  the  Monticello  schools  to  take  charge  of  the  Frankfort  schools, 
the  change  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  this  school  year.  Mr.  Moore  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  State  Normal  and  is  a  growing  man. 

S.  D.  Merchant  is  principal  of  the  Clear  Creek  township  graded  school  of 
Huntington  county, from  which  he  has  just  graduated  a  class  of  nineteen.  This 
speaks  well  for  Mr.  Merchant,  and  also  for  the  community  in  which  he  teaches. 
James  Purviance  is  trustee  of  that  township  and  deserves  special  mention. 

£.  £.  Griffith  has  tendered  his  resignation  as  Supt.  of  the  Frankfort  schools, 
to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  the  school  year.  Mr.  Griffith  has  been  at  Frank- 
fort as  Supt.  four  years,  and  resigns  to  make  another  canvass  for  the  State  Su- 
perintendency.    It  will  be  remembered  that  he  seeured  the  nomination  and 
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made  the  race  two  yean  ago  against  Mr.  La  Follettei  and  was  defeated  with  his 
party.    He  ia  well  known  over  the  state  and  will  doubtless  make  a  strong  race. 

S.  W.  Thomas,  formerly  an  active  teacher  in  Harrison  county,  and  agent  for 
the  Journal,  has  located  at  Newbern,  Iowa,  where  he  has  begun  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

A.  H.  Graham  has  tendered  his  resignation  as  Supt.  of  the  Columbus  schools 
to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  the  present  school  year.  Mr.  Graham  went  to  Co- 
lumbus in  i86;  and  entered  the  high-school  as  a  student.  After  graduating, 
he  taught  in  the  grammar  grade.  He  then  went  to  college,  and  on  his  return 
taught  in  the  high-school.  He  became  Supt.  in  1869 — 21  years  ago.  This  is 
an  enviable  record.     A  more  courteous  gentleman  than  Mr.  Graham  is  bard 

Joseph  Carhart,  Prof,  of  English  Literature  in  De  Pauw  University,  will  be  a 
candidate  for  nomination  to  the  office  of  Supt  of  Public  Instruction,  before  tht 
coming  Republican  state  convention-.  Prof.  Carhart  served  several  years  as  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  State  Normal  School,  but  resigned  his  place  there 
to  accept  his  present  position.  He  has  always  taken  a  lively  interest  in  public 
school  matters,  and  is  at  present  chairman  of  the  Reading  Circle  Board— both 
Teachers'  and  Young  People's. 

James  A.  Marlow,  Supt.  of  Sullivan  county,  would  like  the  nomination  lor 
State  Superintendent,  al  the  hands  of  the  Democratic  state  convention.  Ht. 
Marlow  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  county  superintendents  in  the 
state,  and  is  counted  one  of  the  best.  He  has  been  chairman  of  the  state  con- 
vention of  county  superintendents,  and  always  takes  a  leading  part  in  the  delib- 
erations of  that  body.  Mr.  Marlow  made  a  gallant  fight  for  the  nomination  two 
years  ago,  but  was  defeated  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Griffith.     He  is  an  estimable  gentfe- 

B.  F.  Wissler,  Supt.  of  Wayne  county,  will  be  a  candidate  before  the  next 
Democratic  state  convention  for  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction.  Mr.  Wissler  stands 
high  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  county  superintendent.  He  has  an  experience  ol 
fifteen  years  in  Henry  and  Wayne  counties  as  a  teacher.  He  was  principal  of 
the  Hagerstown  schools  when  he  was  elected  to  the  county  superin  tendency  in 
1887.  He  was  reelected  in  1889,  and  is  now  serving  his  second  terra.  Mr. 
Wissler  works  hard  at  whatever  he  undertakes,  and  he  will  doubtless  make  1 
strong  race. 

H.  D.  Vories,  who  is  now  serving  his  third  term  as  Supt.  of  Johnson  county, 
wilt  be  a  candidate  for  State  Superintendent  before  the  next  Democratic  statt 
convention  Mr.  Vories  is  a  classical  graduate  from  the  Valparaiso  Normal 
School,  and  did  so  well  that  he  was  retained  in  that  school  for  a  time  after  his 
graduation  as  an  instructor.  He  has  good  executive  powers,  and  his  county 
work  is  in  excellent  shape.  He  holds  a  state  certificate,  which  is  a  further  indi- 
cition  of  his  scholarship.  Mr.  Voeris  is  affable  and  courteous,  and  will  make 
friends  wherever  he  goes. 
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Prof.  £.  P.  Cole  died  at  his  home  in  Bloomington,  Ind.,  Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary 29.  While  a  citizen  of  Indiana  since  1849,  a  resident  of  Bloomington  for 
ten  years  past,  for  thirty  years  a  teacher  in  the  State,  and  widely  known,  espe- 
cially by  the  older  generation  of  teachers,  he  was  not  a  pioneer  in  Monroe 
County  or  Indiana. 

He  was  born  in  Bergen,  N.  J.,  in  1812,  and  he  was  nine  years  old  when,  by 
the  removal  of  his  father's  family  to  Ohio,  he  became  a  resident  of  what  was 
then — sixty-nine  years  ago  —  a  part  of  the  great  and  wilderness  West.  Ohio, 
the  first  established  government  in  the?  Northwest  Territory,  was  then  but  nine- 
teen years  a  State.  After  years  of  privation  and  struggle  he  entered  Miami 
University,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  as  a  senior,  graduating  regularly  in 
July,  1840. 

He  was  of  scholarly  tastes  and  preserved  to  his  death  the  habit  of  classical 
and  philosophical  studies,  being  an  ardent  and  intelligent  advocate  of  the 
severer  training  of  the  prescribed  courses  in  the  older  institutions. 

Mr.  Cole  had  already  had  some  years  experience  as  a  teacher  near  his  home 
in  Southwestern  Ohio,  before  entering  college ;  an  employment  which  he  con- 
tinued after  graduation.  He  early  became  identified  with  the  local  and  State 
educational  interests,  and  took  the  part  of  a  strong  young  man  in  establishing 
the  system  of  common  schools  then  having  its  birth  in  Ohio  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  Lewis,  Guilford  and  McGuffy. 

From  Franklin,  O.,  Mr.  Cole  moved  to  Indiana  in  the  summer  of  1849,  taking 
charge  of  the  Randolph  County  Seminary.  Among  the  pupils  of  Prof.  Cole  at 
Winchester,  afterwards  an  assistant  in  his  school,  later  an  honored  superin- 
tendent of  Richmond  and  Evansville  schools,  and  now  of  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
was  John  Cooper.  Remaining  four  years  at  Winchester,  Prof.  Cole  was,  upon 
the  organization  of  the  Indianapolis  system,  invited  to  take  the  principalship  of 
the  high  school.  Two  years  later  he  was  invited  to  a  like  service  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Evansville  schools. 

In  1857  he  moved  to  Bloomington,  and  assumed  control  of  the  Monroe 
County  Female  Seminary.  This  was  the  Old  County  Seminary,  transformed 
by  petition  of  Bloomington  citizens,  and  others,  into  a  high  grade  school  for 
girls,  where,  for  nine  years,  Prof.  Cole  did  this  section  of  Indiana  an  eminent 
service.  During  the  years  from  1863  to  1873  he  was  in  succession  superintend- 
ent of  city  schools  in  Wabash,  Bloomington,  Greencastle  and  Washington;  in 
most  of  which  places  school  systems  were  but  beginning,  and  where  public 
opinion  on  educational  questions,  and  the  character  of  educational  agencies, 
were  largely  moulded  and  given  their  direction  by  the  strong  personality  of 
Superintendent  Cole. 

In  the  year  last  named  (1873)  ne  became  principal  of  Hopewell  Academy,  a 
high  grade  seminary  in  Johnson  County,  near  Franklin,  a  position  which  he 
held  for  seven  years,  and  one  which,  in  1880,  closed  his  professional  labors  of 
forty-three  years  as  a  school  master. 
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For  the  past  nine  years  Prof.  Cole  has  lived  in  Bloom ington,  owning  ud 
nanaging  a  book  store,  besides  maintaining  a  large  and  vigorous  interest  » 
no st  current  public  enterprises. 

In  addition  to  the  above  services.  Prof.  Cole  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
ndiana  Stale  Teachers'  Association,  December  25,  1854,  and  the  statistics  of 
hat  body  show  that  he  had  taught  fifteen  years  previous  to  that  time.  Hem 
me  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Association  during  its  early  yean  and 
truggles.  The  first  subject  taken  up  by  the  Association,  after  its  organization, 
ras  the  establishment  of  an  educational  journal.  Mr.  Cole  introduced  the 
ubject  by  reading  a  paper  favoring  the  project.  One  year  later,  December  36, 
855,  he  read  another  paper  on  the  same  subject,  which  was  followed  by  the 
ction  of  the  Association  establishing  the  Indiana  School  Journal.  The  first 
lumber  was  issued  in  January,  1856,  he  being  one  of  the  associate  editors.  Mr. 
jsle  was  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Association  in  1854  and  '55,  Record- 
ng  Secretary  in  1856  and  President  in  1859. 

As  agent  of  the  Journal  he  travelled,  often  on  foot,  through  the  Counties  ol 
/anderburg,  Warrick,  Spencer,  Perry,  Crawford,  Harrison,  Washington,  Law- 
ence,  Putnam,  Gibson,  Knox  and  Sullivan,  visiting  schools,  lecturing  to  the 
•eople,  and  soliciting  subscriptions  to  the  Journal. 

He  was  a  worker  for  the  State  Normal  School,  and  deeply  interested  in  the 
uccess  of  all  the  educational  institutions  of  the  State.  Many  teachers  havt 
cquired  larger  salaries,  but  few,  if  any,  have  exerted  a  better  and  more  ex- 
ended  influence  on  the  teachers  and  schools  of  the  State.  His  character  and 
abors  deserve  to  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  Indiana  teachers. 


I'rof.  Richard  Owen,  so  long  and  so  well  known  in  this  state  as  a  leading 
dentist,  died  at  his  home  in  New  Harmony,  March  2;,  from  the  effects  of  a 
oison  taken  through  mistake. 

Dr.  Richard  dwen  was  the  youngest  and  last  surviving  son  of  the  famous 
ocial  reformer,  Robert  1  >  wen,  who  established  the  community  of  New  Harmony, 
1  1824,  upon  his  own  theory  of  communism,  and  made  a  failure  of  it  in  three 
ears.  Richard  had  two  distinguished  brothers,  Robert  Dale  Owen,  who  earned 
ime  as  an  author  and  statesman,  and  was  very  prominent  in  the  emancipation 
lOvement:  and  David  Dale  Owen,  whose  geological  writings  are  now- standard 

Richard  was  born  in  Scotland,  Jan.  6,  1S10,  and  received  his  early  education 
i  Lanark,  studying  subsequently  at  Hofwyl  and  in  the  Anderson  Institute  al 
ilasgow.  In  i8i8  he  came  to  New  Harmony  and  began  to  teach,  but  soon  en- 
aged  in  business  in  Cincinnati.  Later  he  returned  to  New  Harmony,  when 
e  managed  a  stock  farm  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  war,  in  1847, 
'hen  he  obtained  a  captain's  commission  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
n  1849  he  returned  and  aided  his  brother,  David  Dale  Owen,  in  preparing  foi 
le  survey  of  Minnesota.  During  the  summer  of  1849  he  explored  the  nor tl 
hore  of  Lake  Superior.  In  the  autumn  he  accepted  the  chair  of  natural  science 
1  the  Western  Military  Institute  of  Kentucky,  and  remained  with  it  till  1858 
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:  was  tbco  appointed  Assistant  State  Geologist  of  Indiana  and  made  a  survey 
the  state. 

When  the  civil  war  began  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Fifteenth 
diana,  and  wu  made  colonel  of  the  Sixtieth  Indiana  in  1861.  He  was  taken 
[toner  at  Mumfordsville,  Ky.,  but  was  toon  exchanged.  He  was  present  at 
;  capture  of  Arkansas  Post,  Vicksburg  and  Jackson,  and  was  with  General 
jiks  in  the  Red  River  expedition. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  became  professor  of  natural  sciences  in  the  Uni 
■shy  of  Indiana,  remaining  there  until  he  suffered  a  sunstroke  in  1879.  He 
s  been  very  active  since  his  retirement,  notwithstanding  he  was  confined  to 
1  home  by  physical  ailment,  devoting  much  attention  to  meteorology  and  pub- 
hing  many  valuable  papers.  He  has  contributed  largely  to  the  world's  fund 
geological  knowledge,  especially  as  relating  to  Indiana,  Minnesota,  New 
iicico,  Arizona,  and  North  Carolina. 

Jr.  Owen  held  the  degrees  of  M.  D.,  conferred  by  Nashville  in  1858,- and 
-  D  ,  conferred  by  Wabash  in  1871,  and  was  a  member  of  numerous  scientific 
animations.  

ohm  K.  Walts,  Supt.  of  the  Marion  schools,  departed  this  life  March  22. 
.  Walts  was  One  of  Indiana's  leading  city  superintendents,  and  as  he  was  in 

prime  of  life  the  announcement  of  his  death  will  bring  a  shock  to  his  many 
m  friends  throughout  the  state.  He  has  served  as  Supt.  of  the  schools  of 
ica.  Assist.  Supt.  of  Indianapolis,  Supt.  at  Elkhart,  at  Logansport,  and  at 
Hon.  At  all  these  places  he  did  good  work  and  made  many  warm  friends, 
was  a  christian  gentleman  of  a  high  order,  and  will  be  greatly  missed  at  the 
ious  educational  gatherings  of  the  state  where  he  was  usually  present  to  cheer 

to  lend  a  hand. 

Tie  following  is  from  the  Marion  teachers  1 

"be  Committee  of  Teachers,  to  whom  was  referred  the  preparation  of  resolu- 
is  of  sympathy  and  respect  to  the  memory  of  Supt.  J.  K,  Walts,  who  de- 
ted  this  life  March  22,  1890,  at  6.45  A.  M.,  submit  the  following: 
IThekeas,  It  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  take  from  us,  in  the  full 
;ht  of  his  usefulness  and  in  our  urgent  need  of  his  talent  and  influence,  our 
wed  Supt.  J.  K.  Walts;  Therefore  be  it 

?  solved.  That  in  his  death  the  cause  of  education  in  this  community  suffers 
is  which,  on  account  of  his  efficiency  and  peculiar  acquaintance  with  and 
jiaiion  to  its  needs  and  conditions,  will  be  deeply  felt  and  with  difficulty 

.  That  society  is  deprived  of  one  of  its  fairest  ornaments  and  most  estima- 
examples  of  intelligence  and  integrity,  whose  influence  will  long  be  felt  and 
oe  memory  wilt  be  gratefully  cherished. 

That  in  the  death  of  Su pterin tendent  Waits  the  teachers  of  the  Marion 
lie  schools  lose  a  faithful  friend,  whose  words  of  counsel  and  encouragement 
long  be  remembered. 

That  we,  the  teachers,  tender  the  bereaved  family  our  most  heartfelt  sym- 
iv  in  this  their  time  of  trial  and  sore  affliction,  and  commend  them  to  Him 
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who  alone  can  hear  us  from  the  depths  of  our  sorrow  and  give  us  that  pact 
that  can  be  obtained  only  through  his  mercy. 

5.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  the  sorrowing  family  o( 
the  deceased,  and  that  copies  be  furnished  the  School  Journal  and  the  citj 
papers.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Gear,} 

Alva  Graves,        S  Committu. 

M.  A.  Hester,      ) 


BOOK    TABLE. 

No.  45  op  the  Riverside  Literature  Series,  contains  "  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,"  by  Thomas  B.  Macauley.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Ohio  Swine  Journal,  edited  by  E.  D.  Hyre,  of  Cleveland,  0.,  at  50 
cents  a  year,  is  worth  several  times  its  cost  to  any  one  engaged  in  hog  raising. 

Farm  and  Live  Stock  is  a  neat,  16-page,  3<column  monthly,  edited  in 
Indianapolis,  at  50  cents  a  year,  that  is  worth  to  any  farmer  five-  times  its  price. 

Harper's  Young  People,  like  all  the  periodicals  of  this  great  house,  standi 
in  the  front  rank  of  its  class.  It  is  a 'weekly,  filled  with  matter  adapted  to 
-'young  people,"  and  is  extensively  illustrated. 

Western  Swineherd  is  the  name  of  a  paper  devoted  to  swine  wising, 
published  at  Geneseo,  111.  The  paper  is  welt  edited  and  filled  with  practical 
suggestions  for  any  one  interested  in  hog  culture.     Price  50  cents  a  year. 

The  Indiana  Farmer,  published  in  Indianapolis  at  fi.ooa  year,  is  a  weekl] 
paper,  and  is  filled  with  valuable  information  for  every  farmer.  It  is  a  genera 
agricultural  paper  and  deals  with  stock  raising,  as  well  as  grain  raising,  frui 
growing  and  everything  that  pertains  to  farm  life.     Every  Indiana  farmer  ough 

The  Statesman  is  a  monthly  magazine  "  devoted  to  the  problems  of  pnc 
ttcal  politics,  co-operative  industry,  and  self-help" — published  in  Chicago  a 
$2  a  year.  The  topics  discussed  in  this  magazine  are  the  live  questions  of  tin 
day,  and  they  are  treated  by  able  writers.  Such  discussions  give  a  very  mud 
more  extended  view  than  can  be  found  in  the  strictly  political  papers. 

The  New  England  Magazine,  published  at  Boston,  is  coming  to  the  fioti 
rank  very  rapidly.  While  it  gives  large  space  to  general  literature  it  at  presen 
is  giving  special  attention  to  the  early  New  England  history.  This  of  course  i 
of  deep  interest  to  every  student  of  history,  as  the  early  history  of  New  Englarn 
is  vitally  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  nation  and  all  its  institutions 
Price  $3. 

The  Evangelist's  Songs  of  Praise,  by  Rev.  C.  V.  Strickland,  of Agntsjn* 
Published  by  M ills  Hat rod,  of  JSayton,  O.    Price  35  cents  per  single  copy 

The  above  is  a  little  book  filled  with  well  selected  and  original  songs,  suite 
to  church  and  Sunday-school,  but  especially  adapted  to  revival  services.  Tb 
songs  are  inspiring  and  uplifting  in  both  words  and  music.     Send  for  a  copy. 
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lements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  :    By  Edwin  S.  Crawley 

Philadelphia^:  J.  B.  Lippincott  e>  Co. 
The  aim  of  the  author  has  bean  to  present  in  as  concise  a  form  as  is  consist 
t  with  clearness  that  portion  of  Trigonometry  usually  treated  in  a  colleg 
urse.  The  first  part  is  given  in  detail  and  as  far  as  possible  fully  illustrate' 
'  examples.  Further  on  the  student  is  thrown  more  on  his  own  resources  an 
quired  to  use  the  material  previously  given. 

St.  Nicholas  for  April  contains  an  article  entitled,  "  Six  Years  in  the  Wild 
Central  Africa,"  by  one  of  Stanley's  pioneer  officers.  The  excitement  ove 
anley's  rescue  of  Emin  Pasha  ought  to  bring  to  this  number  of  St.  Nichola 
arge  number  of  readers,  and  we  feel  sure  that  he  who  nukes  its  acquaintance 
II  be  only  too  glad  to  continue  it,  until  an  acquaintance  with  it  has  ripenei 

0  a  firm  friendship  for  this  excellent  periodical  for  young  people.  "Crowdei 
t  of  Crofield,"  a  serial  begun  in  Jan.  by  Wm.  0.  Stoddard,  is  a  healthful,  en 
tainiLg  story,  and  ought  to  give  boys  and  girls  an  idea  of  how  to  be  helpful, 
is  Young  Folks'  Library;     Edited  by  Larkin  Bunion.    Boston:    Silver 

Burdettt  <V  Co.  O.  S.  Cook,  Chicago,  Western  Agent. 
Book  I. — First  Lessons.  Book  II.— Glimpses  of  the  World.  These  tw< 
at  little  volumes  are  on  our  table  and  are  very  attractive.  They  are  made  u 
"Stories  of  Child  Life"  and  stories  of  "The  World  and  its  People,"  care 
ly  graded  to  suit  children  of  different  ages— all  beautifully  printed  and  pro 
ely  illustrated.  These  books  are  admirably  adapted  for  purposes  of  snpple 
otary  reading,  to  be  used  at  school  or  at  borne,  or  both.  . 
/il  Government  of  Indiana  and  the  United  States  :     By  H.  P.  Lean 

en-worth.     J.  E.  Skerrill,  Danville,  Ind.,  Publisher. 
rhe  author  of  this  valuable  little  book  is  now  Superintendent  of  schools  a 
.  Vernon.  Ind. 

t  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  give  in  brief,  and  yet  complete  form,  i 
tement  of  the  principles  of  government  under  which  we  live.  While  he  make 
hort  exposition  of  the  federal  constitution,  the  principal  part  of  the  book  i 
en  to  an  exposition  of  the  home  government — city,  township,  county,  am 
te.  The  officers  of  each  are  given  and  their  duties  set  forth.  The  book  wil 
tainly  fill  "a  long-felt  want." 
e  New  Eclectic  History  of  the  United  States  :    By  M.  E.  Thalheimet 

Cincinnati:  Van  Antwerp,  BraggSr1  Co. 
rhe  eclectic  history  has  been  before  the  public  for  some  nine  years  and  ha 
:n  largely  used.  This  extensive  use,  and  liberal  criticisms  by  both  friend 
i  foes,  have  suggested  some  desirable  modifications.  In  this  edition  all  mi 
r  defects  have  been  remedied  and  much  of  the  matter  has  been  re-cast  wit! 
itw  to  simplicity  of  style  and  definiteness  of  statement.  The  great  purpos 
the  author  has  been  to  adapt  her  language  to  the  average  capacity  of  boy 
i  girls,  and  thus  make  a  teachable  book.    The  suggestive  questions  and  note 

1  certainly  prove  helpful. 

rhe  paper,  print,  maps,  cuts,  and  binding  are  all  superior.    See  the  boo 
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The  Beginner's  Latin  Book,  byli'm.  H.  Collar  and  Af.G.  Darnell.  Boston 
Ginn  6>*  Co.  W.  S.  Smith,  Chicago,  Western  Agent. 
While  it  is  true  that  Latin  is  not  a  Dew  study,  and  also  true  that  those  who 
expect  to  lay  well  the  foundations  of  Latin  scholarship  must  traverse  pretty 
much  the  same  road,  there  is  a  choice  as  to  the  order  or  manner  of  present* 
(ion  of  matter,  and  as  to  what  needs  to  be  specially  emphasized  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  study.  The  authors  are  practical  teachers,  and  have  given  special 
attention  to  simplicity,  clearness  and  directness,  and  have  had  in  mind  through- 
out the  maximum  of  practice  with  the  minimum  of  theory.  The  book  is  cer- 
tainly a  model  one  of  its  class. 


Gen.  Thos.  J.  Morgan,  formerly  principal  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Normal 
School,  now  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  is  an  authority  on  pedagogical 
subjects,  and  the  book  under  consideration  is  the  outgrowth  of  many  years  de- 
voted to  teaching  and  to  the  investigation  of  educational  philosophy.  The  au- 
thor conceives  of  education  as  nothing  less  than  the  complete  development  of 
the  human  soul  through  the  agency  of  disciplinary  studies.  Special  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  teacher's  work  as  a  trainer,  and  chapters  are  devoted  to  training 
the  senses;  the  imagination ;  the  thinking  powers;  the  feelings;  and  the  will. 

The  Story  OF  Mexico:  By  Susan  Halt,  is  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  JVear  York. 

This  book  is  one  in  a  series  called  "  The  Story  of  the  Nations."  Miss  Hale 
commences  her  story  of  Mexico  with  the  traditions  of  the  Shadowy  Triits. 
These  words  are  as  indefinite  as  the  sources  from  which  she  was  able  to  glean 
her  earliest  history.  Legends  and  traditions,  however,  are  succeeded  by  facts, 
and  positive  knowledge,  and  the  Story  of  Mexico  is  made  exceedingly  interest- 
ing as  the  reader  is  borne  along  through  the  reigns  of  Montezuma  and  Cortex, 
and  down  to  the  ill-fated  Maximilian  and  the  popular  President  Diaz. 

To  the  student  interested  in  Mexico,  its  history,  its  people,  its  resources,  the 
book  will  be  a  delight  as  well  as  a  source  of  great  knowledge. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  publish  in  the  International  Educational  Series,  a  vol 
urne  entitled  "  Practical  Hints  for  the  Teachers  of  Public  Schools,"  by  George 
Howland,  Supt.  of  the  Chicago  schools.  It  comprises  a  series  of  papers  read 
before  the  teachers  of  Chicago  and  vicinity,  and  were  prepared  solely  to  aid  the 
teachers  in  their  daily  and  hourly  work  in  the  interests  of  the  children  undel 
their  care.  Though  written  for  teachers  of  city  graded  schools,  the  principle) 
advanced  and  advocated  are  equally  fitted  for  teachers  of  ungraded  and  country 
schools. 

Mr.  Howland  treats  such  subjects  "The  Character  of  the  Teacher";  "The 
Teacher  in  the  School-Room  " ;  "How  the  School  Develops  Character",  etc- 
not  from  the  theoretical,  but  from  the  practical  stand-point.  His  great  aim  hai 
been  in  these  lectures  to  show  how  the  schools  may  be  made  the  well-spring  O 
an  upright,  true,  cultured  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  a  willing,  working 
watchful  and  faithful  citizenship. 
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Historical  Chart  of  Indiana,  by  Hubert  M.  Skinner.     Chicago :  Rand, 
AfcJVally  5-  Co. 

This  is  a  successful  effort  to  present  in  a  concise  form,  that  will  appeal  to  the 
eye  as  well  as  to  the  memory,  the  important  facts  in  the  history,  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  government  of  Indiana.  Being  in  chart  form  it  is  always  ready 
for  general  reference,  and  will  aid  in  teaching  both  geography  and  history. 
The  chart  represents  Indiana  under  the  French,  under  the  English  as  a  part  of 
Virginia,  under  the  Continental  Congress  as  a  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory, 
as  Indiana  Territory  under  the  old  constitution,  and  under  the  present  consti- 
tution, each  in  a  separate  color.  The  important  facts  are  ingeniously  arrayed 
and  classified.  Mr.  Skinner  will  be  remembered  as  the  chief  clerk  under  State 
Superintendent  Holcombe 

An  Introduction  to  the  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning  :  By  William  John 
Alexander,  Ph.  D.  Boston :  (Jinn  6V*  Co. 
The  book  opens  with  an  account  of  Browning's  most  striking  peculiarities  in 
method  and  style,  and  attempts  to  find  an  explanation  of  these  in  the  conditions 
amidst  which  the  Poet  has  worked,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  themes  which  he 
treats.  In  the  next  place,  an  exposition  is  given  of  those  general  ideas  pervad- 
ing his  work,  which  can  only  be  gathered  from  the  study  of  many  of  his  poems, 
and  yet  are  needed  for  the  full  understanding  of  almost  any  one  of  them.  This 
exposition  is  contained  in  a  series  of  chapters  treating  of  "Browning's  Philoso- 
phy," "Christianity  as  presented  in  Browning's  Works,"  and  "Browning's 
Theory  of  Art."  These  chapters  are  followed  by  a  brief  chronological  review 
of  his  writings,  and  characterization  of  his  development.  The  various  points 
treated  throughout  the  Introduction  are  illustrated  by  a  series  of  selected  poems 
furaished  with  careful  analyses  and  copious  critical  comments.  It  is  hoped  that 
by  thus  unfolding,  in  a  few  typical  examples,  the  characteristics  and  merits  of 

,         ■ 

Browning,  the  reader  may  at  once  be  enabled  to  acquire  a  real  knowledge  of  his 

poetry,  and  be  prepared  for  further  unassisted  study  of  his  work.    The  attention 

of  those  already  familiar  with  Browning  is  especially  directed  to  the  Analysis  of 

Sordello,  much  fuller  and  more  exact,  it  is  believed,  than  any  heretofore  pub- 
lished. 


BUSINESS    NOTICES, 


School  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  learn  the  address  of  the  best 
Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  addressing  Orville 
Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association,  170  State  street, 
Chicago.    We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  confidential  and  honorable  treatment. 

North  Manchester  College— Courses  :  Teachers',  Business,  Literary, 
Music,  Art,  Short-Hand,  Type-Writing,  Collegiate.  3-3t 

Five  Energetic  Teachers  to  represent  us  on  a  valuable  specialty  in  school 
apparatus.  Steady  employment  for  an  indefinite  period  or  for  vacation  only. 
For  particulars  address  O.  W.  Close,  315  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.       3-2t 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  MEDAL  for  your  school, 
Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price* 

3-4t 


TU  T?  O  C  IF  Y0U  WAN 

PI  r^lXw>.  send  for  my  111 
wiszer,  Pearl  River,  New  York. 
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Well!    Well!!    Well!!! 

"A  TEACHERS  AGENCY  THAT  PILLS  PLACES" !    That  ii  ■  new  ion. 

ve  heard  o(  agencies  that  had  "ta/Js"  and  " vacancies"  by  the  hundreds,  and  toot 
i  the  registration  fees,  but  never  before  heard  ol  one  that  could  tell  of  even  i  hill- 
ozen  places  in  my  state  it  had  filled,— probably  they  were  all  too  bashful  to  rnnnioa 
Km.  There  are  Teachers  "Agencies"  by  the  dozens  and  "Leagues"  that  copy  the 
irculars  of  the  successful  "Teachers  Co-operative  Association,"  to  deceive  the  uain- 
irrned,  but  there  is  only  tnt  agency  lha:  fills  places  in  this  state;  that  is  the  "Tcich- 
rs  Co-operative  Association,"  No.  70  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


— !3sriDrA.2srA.. 

. 

ere  are  some  of  Iht 

:  places  filled  by  them  last  year : 

South  Bend, 

Assistant  High  School, 

Miss  Amorelta  Flowers. 

Penmanship, 

W.  C.  Ramsdell. 

Westville, 

Principal,  ' 

A.  H.  Smith. 

Indianapolis, 

Biology  in  High  School, 

D.  W.  McLaren. 

Evansville, 

German  in  Seminary, 

Miss  Hermine  Haupt. 

Hartford  City, 

Grammar  Grade, 

Miss  Bertba  K.  Reynolds. 

Edinburg, 

Intermediate, 

Miss  Lillie  Maiey. 

Kendallville, 

Miss  Minnie  L.  Bennett. 

Marion, 

High  School  Principal, 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Gear. 

Wabash, 

Grammar  Grade, 

Miss  Gladys  McVay. 

Intermediate, 

Miss  M.  E.  Reed. 

Rising  Sun, 

Principal  High  School, 

J.  A.  Stagg. 

Kendallville, 

Grammar  Grade, 

Miss  Rose  M.  Cranston. 

Pendleton, 

Primary, 

Miss  Kiltie  Thompson. 

Thorn  town, 

Principal  High  School, 

John  M.  Pearce. 

Hartford  City, 

Intermediate, 

Miss  Bertha  Reynolds. 

Indian  spolis, 

Science  in  High  School, 

W.  S.  Lemen. 

Evansville, 

Assistant  Ladies' Seminary,   Ida  M.  Archambeault. 

Elkhart, 

German  in  High  School, 

Miss  E.  Allyn. 

Princeton, 

Modern  Languages,  Nor'l, 

C.  L.  Rose. 

Fort  Wayne, 

Sciences  in  College, 

William  P.  Winter. 

Pendleton, 

Grammar  Grade, 

Miss  E.  Kelly. 

Princeton, 

Science,  Normal, 

W.  Spamatius. 

Princeton, 

Art,  Normal, 

Miss  Eva  L.  Shafer. 

Oxford, 

Principal, 

F.  Orear. 

New  Washington, 

Principal, 

S.  A.  Harlxer. 

Frankfort, 

Aitiatant, 

Miss  Bertha  Stephenson. 

MB  INDIANA  TEACHERS  LOCATED  BY  THEM  DURING  1889  ' 

OTHER  STATES. 

Prim— 

Mount  Hope, 

J.  E.  Hirst, 

Union,  III. 

Kendallville, 

G.  H.  Stemple, 

Litchfield.  III. 

Bloomington, 

H.  C.  Kinzie, 

Perry,  Ohio. 

Dublin, 

C.  M.  McMahon, 

Wilmington,  Ohio. 

Greencastle, 

Miss  Julia  Watkins, 

Villa  Ridge,  III. 

Miss  Eva  Scholl, 

Oregon,  HI. 

Plymouth, 

G.  L.  Weaver, 

Whiting,  Iowa. 

Hanover, 

MissN.  E.Wilson, 

Birmingham,  Pen n. 

Fort  Wayne, 

T.  Jackson, 

Fenton,  Mich. 

I.  F.  Jewell, 

Randolph,  New  York. 

Terre  Haute, 

Miss  Beatrice  Sanders, 

Negaunee,  Mich. 

Rochester, 

A.  W.  Moon, 

Rising  Sun,  Md. 

Loogootee, 

T.  J.  Shea, 

Middletown,  Tenn. 

F 
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Fort  Wayne, 

Jefferson  ville, 

Tipton, 

Kendallville, 

Michigan  City, 

Lisbon, 

Young's  Creek, 

Vincennes, 

Crawfordsville, 

Indianapolis, 

La  Porte, 

La  Grange, 

Irvington, 

Pennville, 

Bloomington, 


Miss  A.  C.  Bailey, 
S.  £.  Carr, 
C.  E.  Sutton, 
O.  H.  Carson, 
Miss  B.  Kennedy, 
Miss  Carrie  B.  Smith, 
Will.  W.  Apple, 
W.  A.  Rawles, 
R.  M.  Brock  man, 
Miss  S.  E.  Hooper, 
Miss  V.  Alexander, 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Smith, 
Miss  Minnie  Thomas, 
W.  A.  Bowman, 
Miss  Melissa  Morlin, 


Two  Rivers,  Wis. 
Fulda,  Minn. 
Dell  Rapids,  Dakota. 
Lansing,  Mich. 
Correctionville,  Iowa. 
Kirkland,  111. 
Conyersville,  Tenn. 
Sedalia,  Mo. 
Lark  in,  Kan. 
Faribault,  Minn. 
Mapleton,  Iowa. 
Win  field,  Kan. 
Havana,  111. 
Shane's  Crossing,  Ohio. 
Glen  dale,  Ky. 


Now  is  the  time  to  correspond  with  them  for  positions  for  the  Fall  term.     Send  for 
tbeir  circulars,  and  post  yourselves  on  their  work. 

Address,  TEACHERS  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION, 

Or ville  Brewer,  Manager.  [4-tf]  No.  70  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


TEACHERS  WANTED !— We  have  on  our  books,  now,  hundreds  of  vacancies. 
They  are  for  Professors  in  Colleges,  at  salaries  of  #500  to  $3000.  For  Superintend- 
ents and  Principals,  at  salaries  of  $450  to  82500.  For  High  School  Principals  and 
Assistants,  at  salaries  of  $400  to  $1500.  For  Grade  Teachers,  at  salaries  of  #30  per 
month  to  £85  per  month.  For  Training  Teachers  in  Normals,  at  salaries  of  $600  to 
#1200.  For  Specialists  in  Music,  Art,  Modern  Languages,  Elocution,  and  Commer- 
cial Branches,  at  salaries  of  8350  to  $1200.  Now  is  the  time  to  send  for  blank  and 
'manual.    Our  vacancies  are  from  employers,  and  not  u hearsay." 

Address,  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  BUREAU, 

4-tf  C.  J.  Albert,  Manager,  Elmhurst,  111. 

The  "  Monon  "  road,  whose  advertisement  appears  on  another  page,  has  recently 
changed  management  and  is  being  greatly  improved.  It  already  runs  the  finest  vesti- 
bule train  to  be  found  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and  very  soon  its  road-bed  will 
equal  the  best.  Within  a  month  290  car  loads  of  stone  ballast  has  been  placed  where 
it  would  do  most  good,  and  more  than  250,000  new  ties  have  been  distributed.  The 
number  of  section  men  has  been  largely  increased,  and  as  soon  as  the  weather  settles 
work  trains  and  additional  men  will  be  employed  till  the  road  will  be  first-class  in  every 
regard. 

# 
See  the  offer  of  $100.00  prize  by  the  C,  St.  P.  &  K.  C.  Railway. 

TEACHERS  WANTED.— To  sell  Stanley's  Wonderful  Adventures  in 
Africa.  You  can  make  more  money  in  the  next  three  months  selling  this  won- 
derfully attractive  and  popular  historical  work  than  you  can  make  at  any  other 
business.     For  full  particulars  and  extra  terms  to  teachers,  address  at  once, 

3-2t  A.  L.  Stone,  State  Agent,  Frankfort,  Indiana. 

Cincinnati,  Wabash  and  Michigan  Railway—  The  Elkhart  lane.— Three 
Through  Trains  Daily  (except  Sunday),  between  Indianapolis  and  Benton 
Harbor.  Direct  connection  at  Benton  Harbor  for  Grand  Rapids,  Muskegon, 
and  all  Michigan  points,  and  for  Chicago  via  the  Detroit  &  Cleveland  and  Gra- 
ham &  Morton  boat  lines.  About  May  20th  we  will  put  on  a  line  of  new  Com- 
bination Sleeping  and  Chair  Cars  on  night  trains  between  Indianapolis  and 
Grand  Rapids ;  also  a  line  of  Chair  Cars  on  day  trains.  For  time  of  trains,  rates, 
etc.,  see  any  ticket  agent,  or  J.  B.  Hartbr,  General  Agent, 

£.  H.  Bbckley,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,      Spencer  House,  opposite  Union  Depot, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  2-tf  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  National  League  of  State  Teachers  Bureaus  offers,  at  no  addi- 
tional expense,  the  advantages  of  a  registration  in  as  many  State  Bureaus  of  the 
**  League  "  as  states  in  which  a  teacher  is  willing  to  accept  a  position.  Good 
teachers  are  wanted  for  a  large  number  of  desirable  positions  in  public  and 
private  schools  and  college  work.  Address  Indiana  League  Teachers'  Bureau, 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Geo.  W.  Thompson,  manager.  See  advertisement  oo 
another  page.  i-tf 

PRIZE   OF   $100.00 

Is  offered  to  Teachers  by  the 

Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City  Railway  "* 

W.  R.  BUSENBARK, 
Gen.  Pass   and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago,  IIL 


For  copy  of  circular  apply  to 
4-3* 


IT  YOU  "WANT  THE  EABTH," 
get "  The  World,"  which  you  can  have 
for  $10.00  f  We  mean  the  "World  Type- 
writer. Over  20,000  in  use.  We  believe 
there  is  no  Type- Writer  in  the  market 
for  less  than  I65  that  will  compare  with 
this  as  a  practical  machine.  It  does  the 
work  and  no  mistake,  beautifully,  neatly, 
easily.    Any  child  can  work  it.  Anyone 

can  learn  to  use  it  in  ten  minutes9  prac- 
tice. ' 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  to       THE  BOWEN  MERRILL  CO., 
3-tf  Sole  Agents  for  Indiana,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


7.12  Tons! 


400  Ft.  Long! 


52  1-2  Ft.  Wide! 


THE  LARGEST  OIL  PAINTING  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  Battle  of  Atlanta. 

Is  a  perfect  representation  oi  two  great  armies  engaged  in  furious  conflict. 

70,000  SOLDIERS  IN  ACTION. 

EVERY  INCH  of  space  io  the  great  painting  represents  a  point  of  THRILLING 
1NTKRK8T,  locating  the  spots  of  heroic  deeds,  the  death  of  friends,  or  the  patina  •  f 
victory.  It  is  flcilon  and  reality  all  in  on*\no  peif  ctly  blended  that  the  keenest  eyes 
fail  to  distinguish  where  reality  ends  and  fiction  begins. 

Market  Street,  Indianapolis,  between  Illinois  St.  and  State  House. 
10-tf  F.  S.  NEVVBY.  Manaaer. 


CHROMO    REWARD    CARDS, 

800  new  pretty  designs*  of  Landscapes,  Scenes,  Flower* . 
Easels,  Shields,  Crescents,  Slippers,  Churches,  Child vei. 
Peafowls,  DoveR,  Birds,  Goats,  Kittens,  Dogs,  Butterfliet- 
Babbita,  Balloons,  Ships,  etc.  Prices  per  dosen  assorted. 
no  two  alike;  size  2X*%  inches  lUc;  3%x5tf  inches  15c. 
4£c6K  inches  embossed  26c;  6fcx7K  inches  embosssd  86< 

Our  New   Day  School   Aids 

are  the  best  and  cheapest  system  for  conducting  do. 
schools  In  jrood  quiet  order.  Each  set  contains  '272  larpi 
beautiful  Ohromo  Excelsior,  Merit,  nnd  Credit  Card** 
Price  per  set  $1:  half  set  60c.  Price  list  School  Suuplie*. 
Bewara  Cards,  Boeks,  and  few  samples  reward  cards  fret- 
Ail  postpaid.   A.  JT70UCH  Ae  CO..  WAAKEN,  PA. 


I  CURE  FITS 


warrant  my  remedy  to  ears  the  wont 
'  "sdfc 


others  have  failed  fe  no  reason  for  not  now 
core.     Band  at  once  for  a  treatise  and 
of  my  infallible  remedy.  Gtaa *~ 
aTCU  ROOT,  AMX,  183 
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*  GROUND  OF  PROFESSIONAL   WORK. 

SARAH  E.  TARNEY,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

fiSfa".  school  work  is  based  primarily  on  the  nature  of  mind  activity, 
HffiL.  The  subjects  taught  are  not  ends  in  themselves,  but  means  to  a 
ffl  higher  end,  the  highest  and  fullest  development  of  which  the 
v9f  child  is  capable.  To  work  intelligently  toward  the  higher  end 
e  teacher  must  understand  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  mind  he  is 
educate. 

In  order  to  make  clear  this  inherent  nature  of  mind  let  the  following. 

Qstration  be  taken.    Place  an  orange  before  an  Esquimau  and  he  thinks 

s  object  is  new.     He  sees  the  orange  is  not  himself,  neither  is  it  any 

lcr  object.     In  thinking  this  object  is  new,  he  finds  in  the  orange  his 

;as  indicated  by  the  words  this  object,  and  new :  that  is,  he  unifies  three 

his  old  ideas  with  three  in  this  object :  he  sees  a  partial  unity  between 

i  orange  and  himself.     Id  perceiving  these  three  familiar  ideas,  he- 

ifics  the  orange  with  three  classes;  one  he  calls  this,  another  he  carte 

at,  and  a  third  he  calls  new.     In  thinking  it  to  be  an  object  he  sees  it 

the  inherent  oneness  or  unity  with  itself,  and  in  the  same  act  he  knows 

ciemruts,  that  is,  he  is  conscious  of  difference  or  diversity.    This  he 

finding  an  idea  he  calls  this,  another  he  calls  object,  and  still  a 

alls  new.     His  act  in  thus  far  knowing  the  orange  is  two-fold, 

isciousness  of  unity  and  diversity.     This  two-fold  act  was  put 

triple  way,  it  regarded  the  orange  in  itself,  in  its  relations  to 

t  the  last  State  Teachers'  Association. 
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other  objects,  and  in  relation  to  the  mind  that  knew  it  He  did  not  con 
-flciously  think  that  this  object  is  a  one,  different  from  other  object*  and 
the  self,  but  the  very  fact  that  he  thought  this  object  is  new  shows  he  did 
perceive  it  as  a  one,  a  unity,  and  also  that  he  did  distinguish  it  from 
other  objects  and  from  the  self.  In  knowing  it  as  a  new  object  he  neces- 
sarily knew  it  in  its  unity  and  diversity. 

Suppose  the  Esquimau  wishes  to  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  this 
orange.  In  order  to  do  this  he  must  see  that  each  element  which  helps 
to  make  it  new  is  the  embodiment  of  a  notion  he  already  has.  When 
he  finds  that,  after  all,  these  new  elements  are  familiar  ideas,  he  has  en- 
tirely unified  the  orange  with  himself.  He  knows  it.  He  has  reached 
this  complete  knowledge  of  the  orange  by  seeing  it  in  its  relation  of  unit} 
and  diversity. 

Likewise  this  idea  of  unity  and  diversity  is  clearly  seen  in  the  view 
taken  of  mind  itself.  The  mind  is  an  organism,  which  is  unity;  it  has 
three  phases  of  activity,  knowing,  feeling,  and  willing,  which  is  diversity. 
In  viewing  the  mind  as  a  unity,  all  phases  of  its  activity  are  involved  in 
every  act.  Each  presupposes  the  others,  the  others  presuppose  each. 
We  do  not  think  of  a  particular  faculty  as  acting  in  knowing,  another  in 
feeling,  and  still  a  different  in  willing,  but  we  see  it  is  the  whole  mind 
acting  as  knowing,  the  whole  mind  acting  as  feeling,  and  the  whole  mind 
acting  as  willing.  We  are  also  conscious  of  a  diversity  phase  in  mind  a; 
well  as  unity.  The  fact  that  we  are  able  to  distinguish  the  three  elements, 
knowing,  feeling,  and  willing,  from  each  other,  shows  this  to  be  true. 
Moreover,  consciousness  itself  depends  upon  this  two  fold  nature.  Whet 
one  says  I  am  conscious,  the  /  is  the  mind  in  its  unity,  an  organism.  Thi 
idea  conscious  that  is  emphasized  is  but  one  element  or  attribute  of  itself 
The  mind  thinks  this  attribute  conscious  as  different  from  itself  and  in  thi 
same  act  sees  their  unity.  If  the  mind  could  not  have  seen  itself  and  thi 
attribute  conscious  as  different  it  would  not  have  been  able  to  say  I  am 
conscious,  /or  it  would  not  have  been  conscious.  Such  a  statement,  J  am 
conscious,  shows  that  the  mind  has  grasped  a  unity,  but  it  also  shows  i 
has  seen  this  unity  in  diversity.  The  mind  can  not  unify  two  element 
or  ideas  that  it  can  not  conceive  as  different. 

Since  the  subjects  of  instruction  are  mind  made  objective  they  alat 
illustrate  this  two-fold  nature  of  knowing.  The  different  branches  an 
only  different  lines  of  logically  arranged  unities  and  diversities.     Tin 
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subjects  taught  are  easily  seen  to  fall  into  two  main  groups,  first,  those 
that  relate  to  the  material  world ;  second,  those  that  deal  with  itself.    As 
the  human  mind  can  know  any  object  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  able  to  see 
itself  in  it,  all  study  of  the  material  world  is,  after  all,  a  study  of  mind, 
but  through  physical  manifestation.     Ultimately  the  two  groups,  those 
relating  to  mind  and  those  relating  to  matter  become  one ;  that  is,  all 
subjects  deal  with  mind,  directly  or  indirectly.     The  subjects  dealing 
with  mind  indirectly  are  those  that  treat  of  the  material  world ;  the  sub- 
jects dealing  with  mind  directly  are  those  relating  to  mind  itself.     But  it 
is  only  the  advanced  student  who  sees  he  is  comprehending  his  own  mind 
more  fully  when  he  studies  a  muscle,  a  pebble,  or  a  flower.    The  subjects 
based  upon  an  indirect  study  of  mind  or  upon  the  material  world  are  all 
of  the  Natural  Science  group;    Geography  of  the  Geography- History 
group;  and  the  first  or  primary  ideas  of  Form  and  Number.     Those 
based  directly  upon  mind  are  the  Language  group ;  History  of  the  Geog 
raphy- History  group;  and  the  matured,  abstract  conceptions  dealt  with 
in  Form  and  Number.    The  unity  in  the  Natural  Science  group  is  in  that 
it  deals  with  facts  and  principles  of  the  material  world ;  its  diversity  is 
seen  in  the  different  phases  treated  in  physiology,  botany,  geology,  and 
like  subjects.     The  unifying  idea  in  the  Geography- History  group  is  the 
institutional  life  of  the  world.     It  means  universal  man  in  his  business 
relations,  his  education,  his  social  life,  his  government,  and  his  religion. 
Geography  furnishes  the  physical  basis  for  the  institutions,  while  His- 
tory draws  from  the  mental  world  the  spiritual  ground  for  the  same. 
The  Language  group,  based  wholly  on  mind,  has  for  its  unifying  idea 
the  sentence  as  the  symbol  of  the  thought.     Its  diversity  is  seen  in  read 
ing,  spelling,  grammar,  and  composition.     The  Form  and  Number  group 
has  as  its  central  thought  the  limitations  of  quantity.     This  group  shows 
its  diversity  in  toy  blocks  for  children,  stick-laying,  drawing,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  kindred  mathematical  subjects. 

This  law  of  unity  and  diversity  holds  true  in  regard  to  the  divisions  of 
these  groups  as  well  as  to  the  groups  themselves.  In  the  Form  Number 
group  ife  a  phase  called  arithmetic.  But  in  arithmetic  the  subject  of  frac 
tions  is  a  unity ;  percentage  another  one.  Although  the  subject  of  frac 
tions  is  a  whole,  even  the  phases  of  it  are  unities  with  their  diversity  ele- 
ments. The  idea  of  the  numerator  of  a  fraction  is  a  whole  with  many 
facts  implicit  in  it  This  dividing  and  subdividing  may  be  carried  on 
until  any  particular  lesson  is  reached.    This  lesson,  whether  it  is  the  word 
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cat,  compound  proportion,  or  the  vegetation  of  China,  is  in  itself  tone, 
but  made  up  of  elements  that  sustain  a  vital  relation  to  each  other.  This 
power  of  grasping  each  lesson  in  its  various  relations  of  unity  and  diver- 
sity measures  to  quite  an  extent  the  teacher's  capacity. 

The  ground  of  professional  work  is,  first,  this  principle  of  mental  ac- 
tivity, that  every  act  of  mind  is  a  consciousness  of  unity  and  diversity; 
second,  growing  out  of  this,  principles  of  work.  The  end  of  all  educa- 
tion is  the  power  to  grasp  fundamental  unities.  But  a  consciousness  of 
difference  or  diversity  is  the  necessary  condition  of  seeing  these  unities. 
This  shows  that  the  distinctive  feature  of  school  work  is  in  the  line  of 
finding  diversity.  It  is  the  diversity  element  and  not  the  unity  that  is 
most  prominently  employed.  It  is  the  seizing  of  new  relations,  it  is  di- 
versity that  leads  to  freedom.  Three  fundamental  principles  of  school 
work  will  here  be  stated.  The  first  is  based  upon  the  mind's  tendency 
to  grasp  diversity;  second,  upon  its  tendency  to  grasp  unity;  third, 
upon  both  these  tendencies.  The  first,  based  upon  its  tendency  to  grup 
diversity,  is,  the  mind  gains  most  power  when  exercised  to  its  highest 
degree;  second,  based  upon  its  tendency  to  see  unity,  the  mind  acta 
more  easily  in  a  way  it  has  acted  than  in  any  other,  and  also  more  read- 
ily at  any  one  time  in  a  certain  way,  than  at  any  previous  time ;  third, 
based  upon  the  dual  nature  of  mental  activity,  mind  puts  itself  in  a  con- 
dition similar  to  that  of  the  influencing  mind.  The  first  principle  stated, 
that  the  mind  gains  most  power  when  exercised  to  the  highest  degree, 
may  be  made  more  clear  by  referring  again  to  the  nature  of  the  diversity 
element  in  knowing.  Because  of  this  nature  of  mind  we  are  not  content 
to  think  and  rethink  old  ideas  only.  It  is  this  inherent  tendency  to  see 
diversity,  to  grasp  new  relations,  that  shows  that  the  complete  emancipa- 
tion of  the  individual,  his  freedom,  is  potentially  a  necessity  in  human 
spirit.  This  freedom  is  dependent  upon  each  person's  self- directive 
power  in  grasping  unknown  elements  as  unknown  for  the  purpose  of 
translating  them  into  known.  If  at  the  beginning  of  a  month  a  man  can 
lift  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  wishes  to  lift  two  hundred  at  the 
end,  he  can  do  so  only  by  lifting  each  day  more  than  the  previous  day, 
lifting  the  maximum  at  each  effort.  So  it  is  in  the  mental  world.  Not 
the  least  difficult  lesson  in  reading,  geography,  or  arithmetic  should  be 
presented  in  the  easiest  way  unless  it  is  clearly  seen  that  the  easiest  way 
is  as  difficult  as  the  class  is  able  to  take.  According  to  this  principle, 
everything  taught  should  be  so  presented  as  to  give  the  pupils  the  great- 
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est  exercise  in  learning  it  Calling  the  name  of  the  pupil  before  asking 
thcquestion ;  repeating  the  answers;  one  pupil  assisting  another  in  are- 
citation  ;  questions  which  suggest  the  answers ;  cases  of  inattention ;  are, 
as  a  rule,  violations  of  this  principle.  This  principle  holds  that  the 
power  obtained  in  working  out  any  point  is  of  infinitely  more  importance 
than  the  one  thing  learned. 

The  second  principle,  the  mind  acts  more  easily  in  a  way  it  has  acted 

than  in  any  other,  also  more  readily  at  any  given  time  in  a  certain  way 

than  the  previous  time,  grows  out  of  the  mind's  tendency  to  see  unity. 

If  in  trying  to  solve  a  problem  the  second  attempt  were  just  as  difficult 

as  the  first,  and  so  on  for  each  succeeding  trial,  the  problem  could  never 

be  understood.    But  because  the  mind  is  able  to  see  unity  in  its  own  acts, 

the  second  attempt  is  easier  than  the  first,  the  third  easier  than  the  second, 

and  it  may  be  performed  so  often  that  the  mind  can  put  forth  the  entire 

activity  with  hardly  a  conscious  thought.     This  phase  of  mental  activity, 

unity,  is  the  basis  of  the  formation  of  habit.     It  is  the  ground  for  reviews 

and  examinations.     This  principle  requires  the  frequent  repetition  of 

points  presented ;  the  utmost  accuracy  as  to  subject-matter  taught  and  the 

pupil's  reasoning  concerning  it ;  correction  of  all  errors  in  language ;  a 

careful  watch  as  to  silence,  neatness,  promptness,  regularity,  industry, 

and  honesty,  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  school,  the  fundamental  habits 

of  success  in  life. 

The  third  principle  stated,  the  mind  tends  to  put  itself  in  a  condition 
similar  to  the  influencing  mind,  is  important  because  of  both  phases  in 
mental  activity.  "As  the  teacher  is  so  is  the  school,1'  is  the  familiar 
truism  expressing  this  idea.  An  interested,  thorough  teacher  makes 
an  interested,  thorough  school,  because  the  pupils  unify  their  mental 
condition  with  the  teacher's  mental  condition,  and  they  also  make  a 
more  fundamental  unity,  a  unity  of  their  purpose  with  the  teacher's 
purpose.  But  ii  the  teacher  is  irritable  and  shows  lack  of  interest,  the 
pupils  unconsciously  put  themselves  in  the  same  mental  attitude.  Now 
they  are  irritable  and  uninterested,  and  for  this  reason  the  teacher  is 
unable  to  reach  the  results  he  should  reach.  In  this  ease  as  in  the  other 
there  is  unity  of  condition,  but  now  there  is  diversity  of  purpose.  A  teacher 
may  understand  thoroughly  the  principles  of  mental  growth,  but  if  he 
is  unable  to  enter  into  the  very  spirit  of  this  work  and  of  his  pupils,  he 
takes  with  himself  into  the  school  room  the  conditions  of  necessary  failure. 
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The  great  difference  in  school  work  lies  in  the  difference  with  which 
teachers  grasp  these  fundamental  ideas.  He  who  solves  a  problem  in » 
certain  way  because  of  a  rale,  in  the  truest  sense,  is  no  mathenulkiu. 
He  who  decides  a  point  in  language  solely  because  of  what  an  author 
may  say  is  no  grammarian.  It  is  the  truth  that  is  below  this  role  in 
arithmetic,  beneath  this  construction  in  language,  that  furnishes  the 
reason  for  one  thing  rather  than  another.  A  knowledge  of  this  tram 
and  this  only  can  make  the  individual  master  of  this  problem  and  this 
point  in  language.  To  be  sure,  work  may  be  mainly  logical  as  to  itn  ar- 
rangement and  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  child,  and  for  this  reason,  per- 
sons who  have  no  conscious  knowledge  of  these  principles  may  be  suc- 
cessful. Their  success  is  not  because  their  work  violates  these  fundi- 
mental  ideas  nor  because  they  are  ignorant  of  them,  but  that  it  chances 
to  be  in  harmony  with  them.  If  such  a  teacher  had  known  these  prin- 
ciples he  might  have  proceeded  in  an  entirely  different  way  because  he 
could  see  the  pupil's  highest  good  demanded  it.  He  could  also  see  that 
what  he  before  considered  good  results  were  only  mediocre,  and  that  he 
had  not  done  for  the  pupil  all  that  the  legal  and  moral  law  requires  him 
to  do.  To  an  intelligent  teacher,  if  something  is  not  satisfactory,  it  k 
because  he  sees  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  fundamental  ideas  of  nunc 
growth. 

Thus  does  the  nature  of  mind  determine  the  entire  scope  of  schoo 
work.  In  every  act  put  forth  there  is  one  element,  the  diversity,  that  i 
striving  to  break  down  all  barriers,  that  is  reaching  toward  freedom;  th 
other  phase,  unity,  is  endeavoring  to  see  that  this  barrier  is,  after  all,  no 
a  foreign  thing,  but  that  it  is  itself  in  a  new,  a  different  form.  This  twt 
fold  nature  determines  the  value  of  any  mode  of  procedure  in  genera) 
and  as  well,  the  minutest  detail  of  the  work  itself.  It  measures  ever 
question,  every  direction,  and  shows  just  to  what  extent  the  pupil  is  bt 
ing  made  able  to  realize  in  himself  the  completest  round  of  existence. 

NEW  WORK  FOR  INDIANA  TEACHERS. 

HUBERT   M.    SKINNER. 

The  continuation  of  the  science  work  by  the  Indiana  Teachers'  Re* 
ing  Circle,  as  recently  arranged  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  invites  son 
comment  which  may  be  of  interest  at  this  time. 
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.  When  the  plan  for  a  Reading  Circle  in  our  state  was  first  proposed  to 
the  Teachers'  Association  (December,  1883),  by  a  distinguished  and 
beloved  educator,  now  no  more,*  the  need  and  purpose  of  such  an  or- 
ganization were  clearly  set  forth.  It  was  held  that  teachers  need  more 
of  professional  knowledge  and  spirit,,  and  that  they  need  something  more 
than  a  text  book  knowledge  of  the  branches  in  which  they  are  to  give 
instruction,  either  systematically  or  incidentally.  In  the  six  years  and 
more  that  have  passed,  no  essential  change  has  been  made  in  either  the 
declared  purpose  or  the  plan  of  the  work. 

As  to  the  professional  work,  it  has  been  all  plain  sailing.  A  new  field 
of  pedagogical  literature  has  been  developed,  and  the  directors  have 
never  been  at  a  loss  for  a  suitable  work  in  this  line. 

As  to  the  general  culture  work,  the  case  has  been  different  If  more 
than  a  text-book  knowledge  of  the  subjects  is  to  be  acquired,  something 
more  than  a  text-book  is  needed.  In  the  study  of  literature,  this  point 
has  not  been  pressing,  since  teachers  are  generally  supposed  to  have  ac- 
cess to  libraries  of  some  sort,  and  to  supplement  the  text  book  study  with 
a  further  study  of  authors,  as  time  and  circumstances  may  permit. 

When  it  comes  to  science,  however,  the  question  has  to  be  met,  How 
can  the  teacher  obtain  more  than  a  mere  text  book  knowledge  of  a  sub- 
ject in  science  (that  is,  learn  something  of  higher  scientific  criticism, 
keep  abreast  of  the  times,  acquire  a  broad  and  general  view  of  the  sub- 
ject) by  the  study  of  an  ordinary  school  text  book  ?  Is  not  a  teacher 
needed  (and  one  of  broad  culture),  apart  from  the  book?  and  with  even 
an  ideal  book,  is  it  possible  to  study  a  science — botany,  for  instance — 
at  home  ? 

The  directors  seem  to  have  met  these  questions  squarely,  and  to  have 
considered  carefully  the  needs  to  be  supplied ;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  the  plan  in  all  its  bearings,  that  this  article  is  written.  The 
writer  believes  that  an  exceptional  opportunity  is  now  offered,  not  only 
to  teachers,  but  also  to  many  others  who  may  join  the  Circle  for  the  com- 
ing year  in  order  to  pursue  the  science  work  at  home.  Botany  is  the 
subject  chosen,  and  appropriately  follows  the  Zoology,  the  two  naturally 
preceding  the  Geology  (kept  in  view,  probably,  for  another  year). 

Of  course,  a  new  book,,  to  be  especially  prepared  for  the  purpose,  had 
to  be  arranged  for,  and  this  rendered  opportune  an  early  meeting  of  the 

*  Mrs.  R.  A.  Moffit. 
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board,  that  the  publication  might  be  completed  in  time.  Ever;  ooe 
knows  how  the  great  Agassiz  taught  his  pupils  to  study  things— plana, 
stones,  etc.,  rather  than  books;  how  his  pupils  on  the  Isle  of  Penikest 
actually  began  to  analyze  plants — not  after  "  14  weeks'  "  preliminary 
study  of  Latin  terms  and  abstract  questions,  but  the  very  first  day.  A 
charming  legacy  of  Agassiz  is  found  in  a  work  reproducing  his  method 
and  especially  adapted  to  home  study,  and  this  is  to  constitute  a  part  of 
the  new  book. 

Here,  then,  is  the  more-than-tcxt-book  study — the  study  of  individual 
plants,  as  well  as  of  books.  Here  is  the  more- than -class- room  analysis; 
for  each  home  student  is  supposed  to  analyze  all  the  plants  studied,  instead 
of  taking,  simply,  his  place  in  a  class  recitation.  One  hundred  or  more 
representative  plants  are  thus  to  be  analyzed  in  the  course,  interleaved 
blanks  being  bound  in  the  book  for  the  purpose,  the  student  receiving 
all  necessary  assistance  in  this  work.  After  such  practice,  he  will  find 
it  simple  and  easy  enough,  with  the  use  of  a  standard  Flora,  to  analyze 
any  other  plants  at  pleasure. 

Another  very  important  matter  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
botanical  study  is  the  recent  progress  of  scientific  investigation  and  re- 
search, and  the  results  of  higher  criticism  relating  to  the  subject.  This 
is,  preeminently,  the  day  of  Sachs  and  his  co-laborers.  An  enthusiasm 
hitherto  unknown  in  this  field  has  been  awakened  by  his  wondrous  work. 
His  "natural  groups" — variously  modified,  here  and  there — form  un- 
questionably the  classification  of  the  future.  We  may  retain  the  old 
terms  as  conveniences,  but  the  old  artificialism  can  never  be  successfully 
revived.  Teachers  naturally  desire  to  acquaint  themselves  with  these 
new  natural  groups ;  with  the  reasons  for  the  change ;  with  the  various 
artificial  systems  that  have  been  devised  and  discarded.  Especially  do 
they  desire  an  insight  to  the  now  specialized  and  most  interesting  study 
of  plant  physiology  and  histology.  Arrangement  is  made  for  all  this  in 
the  further  make- up  of  the  book  to  be  used  and  in  the  Outline  to  be  pre- 
pared. Another  feature  of  special  interest  in  the  work  will  be  the  use 
of  the  microscope,  for  which  directions  will  be  given. 

The  influence  which  the  science  work  of  the  year  will  have  upon  the 
schools  of  the  state  will  be  marked  and  notable.  In  the  country  schools, 
botany  is  not  generally  studied  as  a  branch,  but  many  of  its  principles 
may  be  incidentally  presented  by  a  representative  teacher.     Among  the 
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most  original  and  interesting  contributions  to  the  Educational  Exhibition 
held  in  Madison,  in  1884,  was  a  display  of  woodland  treasures  (woods, 
leaves,  plants,  etc.)  from  Union  Co.,  Ind.  Why  should  not  such  treas- 
ures be  gathered  by  the  pupils  of  every  school  in  the  state  ?  Stich  work 
is  delightful  in  itself;  it  quickens  the  perceptions,  and  adds  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  all  engaged  in  it.  With  suitable  directions  and  hints  in  the  Out- 
line to  be  used,  the  collections  may  be  systematic  in  form  and  style,  and 
may  be  of  lasting  value.  May  we  not  hope  to  see  every  school-house 
thus  enriched  within  the  coming  year? 

Now,  a  final  word.  The  Columbian  Fair  is  not  far  off.  After  a  while 
we  shall  see  a  hasty  scramble  in  various  states  for  materials  to  make  up 
"a  creditable  exhibit."  People  become  tired  of  these  periodic  demands 
for  extra  work.  If  the  foregoing  suggestions  are  followed,  a  most  valu- 
able and  striking  exhibit  will  be  already  at  hand,  in  Indiana.  There  will 
not  be  room  in  the  space  assigned  us  to  display  the  collections  of  vege- 
table forms  gathered  by  bright-eyed  boys  and  girls  of  the  country  schools 
and  by  them  intelligently  labeled  and  arranged.  And  the  educators  of 
all  lands  shall  see  the  keading  Circle  manuscripts  of  the  Indiana  teach- 
ers, not  based  upon  the  "back-number"  system  taught  in  old  school 
text-books,  but  with  the  better  analysis  of  the  newer  day. 
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THE  SOHOOL-EOOM. 

[Conducted  by  George  F.  Bass,  Supervising  Principal  of  Indianapolis  Schools.] 


SHORT  NOTES. 


tw  to  Study. — In  the  school  of  long  ago  the  primary  pupil  was  sent 
to  his  seat  to  study  his  abc's  and  be  a  good  boy.  The  teacher  of 
to-day  smiles  at  this  and  assigns  a  reading  lesson  to  be  "carefully  studied" 
with  no  other  direction.  Pupils  come  to  the  recitation  believing  that  they 
have  so  studied  the  lesson  because  they  "read  it  over." 

In  most  schools  as  they  are  to-day,  it  is  as  useless  to  assign  a  reading 
lesson  in  this  manner  as  it  was  to  assign  the  a-b  c-lesson  to  the  pupil  of 
long  ago.    The  children  do  not  know  how  to  study  the  reading  lesson. 

Elements  of  Good  Questions. — 1.  Questions  should  relate  to  ideas 
that  are  relatively  worth  the  time  and  strength  of  the  pupils. 
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2.  Questions  should  place  these  ideas  into  reasonable,  valuable,  and 
ppropriate  relations  to  (i)  other  ideas  of  the  same  subject;  or,  (i)hn- 
lan  interests  on  the  side  of  business  interests;  or,  (3)  human  interests 
q  the  side  of  culture. 

3.  Questions  should  imply  that  degree  of  content  (or  meaning)  in 
oncepts  which  are  appropriate  to  the  grade  of  the  pupil,  and  require 
■at  effort  at  gereralization  which  is  in  harmony  with  his  grade  of  devel- 
pment  L.  H.  J. 

A  CASE, 

A  pupil  could  not  understand  the  following  problem :  A  man  wishes 
)  insure  bis  property  for  $4,900  so  as  to  cover  both  property  and  pre- 
■ium,  at  2  per  cent.     What  must  be  the  amount  of  his  policy  ? 

The  pupil  insisted  that  $4  900  must  be  101  per  cent  of  the  policy,  be* 
iuse,  us  he  said,  the  value  of  the  property  was  100  per  cent-  and  the 
remium  was  2  per  cent.,  then  both  together  would  be  102  per  cent 
his  seemed  plain  to  him  and  some  others  in  the  class,  but  when  the 
:acher  said  it  was  wrong,  most  of  them  gave  it  up  immediately  because 
iey  are  in  the  habit  of  believing  that  the  teacher  knows  his  business. 
Ut  this  particular  pupil,  often  called  a  flighty  pupil  and  an  irrepressible, 
id  not  give  it  up.  He  did  not  see  why  his  statement  was  wrong.  In 
ict  he  did  not  see  that  it  was  wrong,  he  only  heard  the  teacher  say  so. 
'he  teacher  showed  the  right  statement,  but  this  did  not  appear  to  be 
ght  to  this  boy.  The  teacher  undertook  to  get  him  to  see  the  wrong 
nd  the  right  Believing  in  the  principle  that  no  two  things  can  occupy 
le  same  place  at  the  same  time,  he  first  undertook  to  prove  to  the  pupil 
lat  his  statement  was  wrong.     He  did  it  as  follows : 

Tr.     What  is  premium  a  per  cent,  of? 

Fu.    Premium  is  a  per  cent,  of  the  amount  insured. 

Tr,     Correct.     What  was  the  amount  insured  in  this  instance  ? 

Pit.     $4,900? 

Tr.     What  is  meant  by  insuring  to  "cover  both  property  and  prera."? 

Pu.  If  the  property  should  be  destroyed  by  fire  the  owner  would  re 
eive  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amount  for  which  the  propert] 
ras  insured,  and  the  premium. 

Tr.     Then  the  amount  insured  in  this  instance  is  made  up  of  two  parts 

Pu.    Yes. 

Tr.     What  per  cent  of  the  amount  insured  is  the  premium  ? 

Pu.    Two  per  cent. 
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Tr.  Right  If  you  were  to  subtract  the  premium  from  the  amo 
unred,  in  this  instance,  how  much  money  would  be  left  ? 

Pu.     $4,900. 

Tr.     Right.     What  per  cent,  of  the  amount  insured  would  be  left  ? 

Pu.    Ninety-eight  per  cent 

Tr.  State  the  relation  existing  between  the  $4,900  and  the  amo 
oared. 

Pa.     $4,900  is  98  per  cent,  of  the  amount  insured. 

When  thought  out  this  far,  the  rest  was  very  easy  and  we  will  not  t 
me  to  describe  it. 

This  is  not  given  for  the  sake  of  the  subject  but  to  call  attention  to 
tethod  of  handling  the  subject  and  the  pupil.  It  will  bear  study 
■ill  do  any  teacher  good  if  he  will  carry  the  method  into  all  school  wc 

This  teacher  recognizes  the  fact  that  there  is  a  logical  order  of  pre 
ition  depending  upon  two  things, — viz.,  the  nature  of  the  subject 
tie  mind  of  the  pupil.  He  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  present  coudi 
f  the  mind  must  be  taken  into  account 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

One  valid  purpose  of  supplementary  reading  is  to  test  and  ezer 
be  pupil's  power  to  interpret  written  language.  When  this  is  the  ; 
■ok  oral  reading  is  not  necessary  and  frequently  is  actually  a  hindrai 
V'hcn  used  it  is  only  to  get  the  language  before  the  pupil  through 
atdium  of  hearing.  If  each  pupil  had  a  book  it  might  be  wholly 
tensed  with. 

The  attention  of  the  pupil  should  be  called  to  the  meaning  of  wo 
ihrases,  and  clauses  as  used  in  the  sentence.  The  pupil  should  be  1 
or  the  meaning  of  entire  paragraphs.  The  idea  of  the  entire  selec 
herald  be  given. 

There  are  many  legitimate  devices  that  may  be  used  to  reach  this 
wse.  All  can  not  be  given  or  even  suggested  in  a  short  article.  '. 
noch  may  be  said,  however:  Use  no  device  that  will  make  teacher 
pupil  drop  from  view  the  purpose — the  interpretation  of  printed 
Suage. 

Let  us  suppose  the  selection  we  are  now  studying  is  "The  Capts 
Well,"  printed  in  the  April  number  of  the  Ind.  School  Journal,  p.  : 
The  teacher  should  ask  the  pupils  such  questions  as  follows : 

Whom  is  the  story  about?  Where  did  he  live?  What  bappenec 
him?   Where?    What  is  meant  by  a  "  well- sweep  ?  "    What  by  "wt 
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ritch"7  By  "waterless  land  of  sand  and  sun"?  What  promise  did  he 
nake  in  his  prayer?  How  did  he  see  his  house,  home,  barn,  tic? 
Vhat  is  meant  by  "false  mirage"?  Why  say  false?  Why  call  this  place 
.  "land  of  hell"?  What  city  was  it  he  rejoiced  at  seeing?  Where  ii  it 
ocated  ?  Why  did  he  rejoice  ?  What  did  the  people  think  of  faim  lot 
tigging  his  well?  What  do  you  think  ?  Why  say  "desert  circle  of  wnd 
,nd  sun"  ?  

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  ask' such  questions,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get 
he  pupils  to  answer  them.  If  the  teacher  answers  them  himself,  he  has 
nissed  his  puspose — to  get  the  pupil  to  exercise  his  power  of  interpreting 
he  thought  of  the  printed  page. 

Suppose  the  pupil  after  he  has  studied  the  lesson,  or  thinks  he  hit, 
ays,  "I  don't  know,"  in  reply  to  the  question,  "Whom  is  the  stcsy 
.bout?"  What  shall  the  teacher  do  or  say?  Every  teacher  should  be 
prepared  for  such  unexpected  answers.  They  often  come.  If  the  teacher 
s  not  ready  to  meet  them,  things  "flatten  out"  very  suddenly.  He  can 
lOt  stir  the  class  at  all. 

No  one  can  direct  another  just  what  to  say  in  every  case,  or  in  any 
ase.  Each  teacher  can  have  a  principle  to  guide  him  in  what  to  do. 
V  less  complex  question  should  be  asked;  i.  e.,  one  that  can  be  answered 
>y  having  in  mind  fewer  concepts.     For  example : 

Tr.     Read  first  two  lines  and  see  if  you  can  tell  me  who  came  back. 

Pu.    Shipwrecked  sailor. 

Tr.     Read  next  line  and  tell  me  what  his  refers  to. 

Pu.    To  sailor. 

Tr.     Find  other  words  that  refer  to  sailor. 
.  Pu.     lit  and  his  in  fifth  line;  his  in  the  sixth  ;  he,  his,  I,  my  and  he  in 
eventh  and  eighth  lines. 

The  pupil  is  now  ready  to  tell  who  it  is  that  is  the  subject  of  the  story. 
)ut  where  did  he  live  ?  Again  the  careless  reader  says  he  does  not  know, 
rhe  ready  teacher  asks  him  to  read  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  lines 
,nd  think  of  or  consult  his  geography.  Also,  read  the  two  lines  at  the 
op  of  page  184. 

Again,  mirage  is  something  unknown.  The  dictionary  and  physical 
;eography  may  be  serviceable.     "A  hint  to  the  wise  is  sufficient" 

ACCURACY  IN  PUPILS  EXPLANATION  OF  ARITHMET- 
ICAL WORK. 

To  be  responsible  for  the  vindication  of  one's  own  work,  and  so  in- 
tract  other  members  of  a  class  upon  a  puzzling  question,  brings  a  zest 
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and  a  strength  of  mind  that  increases  the  value  of  the  lesson  tenfold,  if 
the  explanation  is  properly  conducted.  It  is  a  trying  time  to  the  lover 
of  accuracy  in  the  use  of  language  when  the  poorly  trained  class  tell  the 
"why  "  of  their  work. 

Pupils  who  do  fairly  good  language  work  in  other  studies  are  here  of- 
ten allowed  to  lose  sight  of  the  teaching  that  thought  should  be  expressed 
dearly,  fully,  and  precisely.  Processes  are  substituted  for  reasons,  thereby 
feeding  the  listeners  on  husks  of  mental  truth.  The  first  rules  of  number 
are  the  servants  of  the  intelligent  child- worker,  and  he  should  no  more 
be  told  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  or  divide,  in  order  to  get  a  certain  re- 
mit, than  the  carpenter's  apprentice  to  get  a  hammer  when  a  nail  is  to 
be  driven.  If  the  work  is  hard  to  manage,  a  process  may  be  designated, 
and  the  handling  carefully  taught,  after  which  the  kind  of  work  will  de- 
termine the  tool. 

Pupils  should  not  receive  answers  to  the  questions,  "Shall  I  add?" 
or  "Shall  I  divide?"  Rules  and  definitions  may  be  treated  with  due 
respect,  and  yet  kept  in  their  places." 

The  multiplicand  names  the  product,  and  many  complications  may  be 
avoided  by  the  thorough  teaching  of  this  principle.  The  meaning  of  a 
unit  of  measure  should  be  taught  before  compound  numbers,  and  used 
after  being  taught  Use  it  in  percentage,  with  or  without  the  element 
of  time ;  and,  in  fact,  use  it  in  all  arithmetical  work,  never  letting  the 
pupil  lose  sight  of  it.  The  words,  "It  would  be,"  covering  so  many  in- 
secure points,  mean  nothing,  and  can  be  banished. 

Do  not  disregard  the  tense  of  the  question.  Even  the  youngest  pupils 
soon  learn  to  use  the  past  and  present  tenses  as  readily  as  the  future. 
This  alone  makes  the  question  more  practical  and  interesting.  In  the 
sketches  of  work  to  be  done  on  the  following  day,  tense  should  be  plainly 
specified. 

"Find"  and  "to  find"  will  soon  cease  to  be  carelessly  used,  if  it  be 
explained  that  the  words  are  often  unnecessary, — the  pupil  giving  the 
explanation  has  no  special  right  to  dictate. — Susan  B.  Welch,  Journal 
of  Education. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


THE  ST.   CLAIR  TUNNEL. 

This  tunnel,  which  is  being  constructed  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
Co.,  of  Canada,  under  the  St.  Clair  River — between  Port  Huron,  Mich., 
and  Port  Saroia,  Ontario,  connecting  the  lines  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  of 
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Canada,  and  the  Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk  Railways — ia  expected  to  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  next  year.  According  to  a  consular  report,  the 
progress  during  the  last  two  years  has  been  slow,  and  the  work  difficult 
and  expensive,  much  money  having  been  expended  in  experimental  and 
preliminary  work. 

The  tunnel  is  being  constructed  at  this  particular  point  on  account  ol 
the  comparatively  shallow  depth  of  water,  the  favorable  materials  of  the 
river  bed,  which  are  shown  by  the  borings  to  be  composed  of  rock  at  i 
depth  of  from  90  to  95  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  overlaid  wit! 
a  bed  of  clay,  the  short  line  of  new  railway  that  will  be  required,  and  tbi 
possibility  of  constructing  both  the  tunnel  and  its  approaches  in  a  stnigh 
line. 

The  tunnel  will  be  3,367  yards  long,  of  which  777  yards  will  be  node 
land  on  the  American  side,  770  yards  under  the  river,  and  730  yards  no 
der  land  on  the  Canadian  side.  Nearly  500  yards  of  the  portion  onde 
the  river  will  be  almost  level.  At  either  end  of  this  section  there  will  b 
a  gradient  of  1  to  50,  unttl  the  approaches  are  reached.  The  length  0 
the  ascent  on  the  American  side  will  be  1,633  yards;  on  the  Canadii 
side,  1,657  y>rds-  The  minimum  depth  of  the  tunnel  below  the  bed  0 
the  river  will  be  1 5  feet,  and  the  maximum  below  the  surface  of  the  watt 
66  #  feet 

There  will  be  but  a  single  line  of  rails.  The  cross  section  will  he  ci 
cular  and  the  clear  internal  diameter  30  feet  The  lining  will  consist  1 
cast  iron.  The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  ^517,500,  of  which  the  Dc-mb 
ion  Government  has  granted  the  company  a  subsidy  of  ^77,635. 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  construction  of  the  tunnel  are 
reduction  in  the  expense  of  transporting  trains  ar  d  a  degree  of  regular! 
in  the  services  not  obtainable  by  ferry,  because  the  river  is  so  much  o 
strutted  by  ice  in  winter  and  by  vessels  during  the  season  of  navigatio 
According  to  the  United  States  consul  at  Port  S  irnia,  tonnage  passing  t 
and  down  is  estimated  to  be  nearly  five  times  as  much  as  that  passii 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  necessity  for  a  tunnel  is  shown  by  tl 
enormous  amount  of  traffic  annually  carried  across  the  river  St  Clair 
connection  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  During  the  year  endii 
June  30,  1889,  148,000  through  and  13,500  local  cars  were  transfem 
by  ferrying;  an  average  of  534  a  day,  or  31.6  per  hour,  which  is  equiv 
lent  to  the  crossing  of  a  boat  load  of  cars  every  forty-eight  minutes. 
School  News. 
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KINDERGARTEN  PRINCIPLES  IN  PRIMARY  WORK. 

This  is  a  new  Department,  and  U  edited  by  W.  N.  Hailmam  ,  8upt  of  the  La  Forte  Schools. 

He  hi  also  the  author  ol  screral  educational  works.] 


PICTORIAL   SYMBOLS. 

£n  the  transition  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  thought  is  much 
qP  aided  by  the  use  of  symbols.  Of  these  the  school  should  make 
frequent  and  ample  use.  Nor  should  it  confine  itself  to  the  material 
symbols  of  things  in  general,  such  as  balls  and- blocks.  In  addition  to 
these  it  should  use  many  pictorial  symbols. 

Pictorial  symbols  have  many  advantages  which  material  symbols  do 
not  share  with  them.  In  the  first  place  the  material  symbol  is  primarily 
external.  The  thing  given,  the  ball  or  block,  is  wholly  external  and  in- 
dependent of  the  thought  it  arouses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pictorial 
symbol  is  primarily  internal.  It  is  a.  representation  of  an  idea.  Material 
symbols  are  serviceable  chiefly  where  it  is  desired  to  arouse  on  form  ideas ; 
pictorial  symbols,  where  it  is  desired  to  render  ideas  mobile  and  to  place 
them  at  the  child's  command.  Material  symbols  give  information ;  pic- 
torial, symbols  facilitate  practice. 

A  very  simple  illustration  will  render  this  quite  clear.  In  teaching  the 
child  that  eight  is  four  twos  or  two  fours,  we  may  use  eight  marbles  and 
let  the  child  arrange  them  successively  in  groups  of  fours  and  twos ;  or 
we  may  let  them  handle  beads  in  a  similar  way.  In  an  emergency,  or 
if  we  saw  fit  to  do  so,  we  might  even  let  the  beads  stand  for  marbles  with- 
out recourse  to  serious  symbolism.  The  beads  are  so  much  like  marbles 
to  the  child  that  scarcely  an  effort  of  the  imagination,  but  only  a  little 
passing  make  believe  on  his  part  would  make  the  matter  seem  quite  real. 

In  either  case  the  child  starts  with  a  number  of  external  material  things. 
By  handling  them  according  to  the  directions,  whose  language  is  based 
on  his  previous  knowledge,  he  reaches  the  relatively  new  information  that 
this  new  number  (eight)  is  composed  of  two  fours  or  four  twos,  with 
which  he  is  already  familiar. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the  child  has  been  given  the  problem : 
"John  divides  eight  marbles  equally  among  four  boys;  how  many  mar- 
bles does  he  give  each  boy  ?  "  If,  in  order  to  aid  the  child  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  I  were  to  give  him  eight  maibles,  he  would  probably 
again  arrange  the  eight  marbles  in  four  equal  groups,  and  reach  the  con- 
tusion that  each  boy  was  given  two  marbles. 

But  the  intelligent  process  would  be  a  very  different  one.     In  the  first 
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,  the  child  possesses  (or  is  supposed  to  possess)  oil  the  number  ideas 
zed  in  the  problem  He  knows  the  eight  and  the  four,  and  he  will 
nize  the  two  as  a  familiar  number  the  moment  the  four  groups  are 
:  him. 

reovcr,  the  eight  marbles,  with  the  help  of  which  he  solved  the 
:m,  hold  a  very  different  relation  to  his  mind.  They  do  not,  as  in 
revions  exercise,  stand  for  themselves,  but  for  the  imaginary  eight 
les  divided  among  the  four  boys  by  John :  they  represent  an^idea, 
ire  symbols  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 

ey  answer  the  same  purpose  which  pictures  of  marbles  would  answer 
as  mere  power  of  representation  is  concerned.  The  child  would 
gone  through  essentially  the  same  intellectual  process  had  he  with 
:ncil  made  on  his  slate  little  round  marks  or  pictures  representing 


es,  somewhat  as  follows: 
■'  Here  are  the  four  caps  of  the  boys  :- 


"  In  each  cap  I  place  one  marble  :- 


'In  each  cap  I  place  a  second  marble :- 


"  I  sec  that  each  boy  has  two  marbles." 
■se  truly  pictorial  symbols,  however,  have  additional  advantages, 
are  nearer  the  child's  conceptions  than  the  real  marbles.  They 
iore  clearly  symbolized,  representing  John's  marbles  rather  [than 
Kg  for  them.  They  are  wholly  the  child's ;  he  fashions  them  in 
obedience  to  his  idea,  so  that  they  represent  primarily  the  child's 
'the  Iking  rather  than  the  thing  only.  Hence  they  have  more'power 
he  material  symbols  to  aid  in  carrying  on  and  completing  the  pro- 
f  freeing  abstract  thought  from  concrete  admixture. 
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In  both  cases  the  child  is  experimenting :  in  one  case,  with  things ;  in 
the  other,  with  ideas.  In  the  one,  he  gains  new  ideas ;  in  the  other,  he 
makes  use  of  his  ideas.  In  one  case  the  intellectual  movement  is  in- 
ward; in  the  other,  .outward.  It  is  in  these  second  cases  in  which  the 
child  applies  knowledge  already  gained  to  given  cases  that  the  use  of 
pictorial  symbols  is  to  be  preferred. 

In  the  choice  .of  forms  for  the  pictorial  symbols  similar  considerations 
obtain.  From  tolerable  resemblance  we  should  proceed  to  mere  sugges- 
tion. At  first,  in  order  to  secure  ready  response  from  the  child's  mind 
and  to  enable  htm  to  hold  fast  his  idea  in  the  symbol,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  represent  a  tree,  a  boy,  a  girl,  respectively,  by  symbols  like  the  fol- 
lowing, in  which  the  child  may  rind  a  tolerable  resemblance  to  hit  idea 
of  these  thins;* — tree,  boy,  girl,  thus; 


Later  on  a  vertical  line  ( thus :  | )  may  suggest  any  one  of  these  and  a 
variety  of  other  ideas.  At  first,  may  be  desirable  to  represent  the  cherry, 
the  plum,  the  apple,  the  pear,  by  tolerable  outlines,  thus: — 


Later  on,  the  circular  outline  will  suggest  any  one  of  these  and  other 
ideas  with  sufficient  readiness. 

Now,  whenever  this  is  the  case,  whenever  the  simpler  outline  suffices, 
it  should  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Only  if  this  is  done,  will 
the  child  gain  promptly  the  invaluable  skill  of  dealing  even  in  concrete 
cases  with  pure  numbers;  of  seeing  at  once  in  every  problem  only  the 
number  relations  to  the  exclusion  of  all  confusing  ballast. 

CONVENTIONAL  SYMBOLS. 

Children  are  still  further  aided  in  this  important  achievement  by  con- 
ventional symbols,  such  as  the  figures  (i,  a,  3,  etc.,)  and  the  signs  of 
operations  (+,  — ,  X,  etc.).  It  is  important  that  the  child  should  learn 
to  use  these  intelligently  as  symbols  of  the  things  they  are  meant  to  rep- 
resent and  not  as  mere  crutches  of  verbal  memory. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  not  so  much  desirable  to  postpone 
the  use  of  conventional  symbols,  as  it  is  necessary  to  use  them  at  first, 
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nd  for  a  long  time,  frequently  in  connection  with  the  corresponding  pic 
irial  symbols.  Thin  may  be  done — nay,  should  be  done — from  the  be 
inning  in  exercises  of  translation  from  pictorial  to  conventional  symbols, 
nd  vice  versa 
Thus  in  simplest  counting  exercises  the  child  may  supplement  the  ei 
rcise, —  a         co         ooo         oooo         ooooo,         or, 

°  8  8°  8  8  '  8  8  ° .  by  placing  <» 
er  their  pictorial  symbols,  the  corresponding  conventional  symbol) 
lus, —  o  o  o  ooo  oooo  ooooo,  or,  °  8  8°  88  So' 
i        2         3         4  5  »     *      3         4  S 

It  is  evident  that  the  constant  recurrence  of  these  unvarying  cooveo 
onal  symbols  in  connection  with  every  kind  of  pictorial  symbol  (trees 
oys,  girls,  houses,  fruits,  etc.),  involving  the  same  number  ideas,  wil 
o  far  to  connect  the  pure  number  Idea  with  its  corresponding  conven 
onal  sign. 

Again,  the  child  is  asked,  e.  g.,  to  count  a  series  of  numbers  in  tin 
tape  of  trees,  houses,  boys,  etc.,  thus, — 


Here,  again,  the  constant  recurrence  ot  the  same  number  relation  i 
jnnection  with  its  conventional  symbol  will  go  far  to  liberate  the  coi 
isponding  pure  number  notion. 

The  matter  becomes,  perhaps,  more  difficult  when  the  convention) 
gns  ot  the  operations  are  involved.  At  first  sight,  it  might  seem  quit 
roper  to  translate  the  statement  that  ' '  two  houses  and  four  houses  ai 
x  houses,"  into  arithmetical  symbolism,  as  follows : 

2  AA  -I-  4  AAAA  =  6  AAAAAA 

I  insert  this  because  such  cases  have  occasionally  come  to  my  notio 
hat  it  must  give  rise  to  confusion  in  the  child's  mind,  is  evident  froi 
ie  fact  that  it  may  be  read:  "Twice  two  houses  and  four  times  fot 
:>uses,"  etc.  This  may  be  avoided  by  omitting  the  pictorial  symbo 
T  the  houses  [a  +  4  =  6],  or  the  figures, — 
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[  A  A  +  AAAA  =  AAA  AAA  ] 

a  the  fint  of  these  cases  we  reach  exclusively  conventional  symbols 
pore  number  notions  which,  taken  alone,  are  beyond  the  child's  com- 
hcnsioD.  In  the  second  case  we  have  a  mixture  of  pictorial  and  con. 
itional  symbols,  which  still  causes  confusion,  because  the  conventional 
is  for  the  operations  may  also  serve  as  pictorial  symbols.  This  will 
ome  quite  evident  if,  instead  of  using  the  inverted  V.  we  use  for  the 
a  Mouse  the  more  general  vertical  line  |.  The  statement  then  assumes 
i  form :  II  +  Mil  =  llllll,  in  which  marks  resembling  each  other  quite 
sely  are  used  at  one  time  as  pictorial  and  another  time  as  conventional 
ibols. 

rhere  is  but  one  way  to  avoid  such  confusion,  and  that  is  to  keep  the 
i  kinds  of  symbols  distinct,  to  use  in  the  same  formula  or  statement 
y  pictorial  or  only  conventional  symbols.  A  number  of  problems 
j  be  placed  on  the  black-board  in  conventional  symbols,  and  the  pu- 
;  asked  to  translate  them  into  pictorial  symbols.  Thus,  the  teacher 
es  the  following  problems,  omitting  results: 

-  The  pupil  works  them  with  sticks  on  his  desk, 

=  or  with  vertical  marks  on  his  paper  or  slate,  as 

Z  follows,  stating  the  problem  on  one  side  of  the 

=  line  and  the  result  on  the  other : 


!  !  Here  he  reads  clearly  that  the 

Ulllll  two  and  four  on  the  one  side  are 

: '  the  same  as  the  six  on  the  other 

HI  *»«■ 

I1B 


ic  may  subsequently  be  required  to  write  the  corresponding  con  ven- 
ial formulas  including  the  result.     Thus, — 

2  +  4  =  6        Or  problems,  involving  only  pictorial  syro- 
.1  +  3  ~  6    bols,  may  be  given  on  the  black-board,  and 

3  £  *  ~  g    the  child  required  to  translate  them  into  con- 


4+4^ 


=  8    ventional  forms. 
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I  add  the  following  series  of  typical  examples' in  order  to  show  ho* 
the  various  symbols  of  operations  may  be  translated  into  pictorial  form), 
or  vice  versa : — 

PROBLEMS  IN  CONVENTIONAL  FORM. 

(Solutions  may  be  omitted.) 

4(0  =  8  II  II  II  II 


=  4(0 


J(6)=. 

3X3  =  9 


II  II  II  II 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

[  Conducted  by  A I HOLD  TOHPKIMt,  Dyi  of  tka  Da  Pmow  Um»=™lty  Nonul  School.  ] 


EDUCATIONAL   VALUE  OF  DEFINITION. 

jttftiTHOD  in  definition  has  been  defined  as  the  process  of  thinking  i 
•]fjP  dividuals  into  unity ;  or  the  process  of  forming  the  content  of 
general  idea.  This  was  seen  to  involve  the  relations  of  particular  at 
universal — the  particular,  in  unifying,  distinguishes  the  class  from  other 
while  the  universal,  in  unifying,  connects  the  class  defined  with  others. 

The  process  of  definition  was  found  to  be  complex ;  involving  obsc 
yation,  comparison  and  contrast,  abstraction,  and  generalization;  (i) 
the  extent  of  observation ;  and  (a)  by  induction  and  deduction,  to  thin 
which  lie  beyond  the  senses. 

The  two  preceding  paragraphs  are  the  basis  of  inference  as  to  the  e 
ucational  value  of  the  definition.  The  power  to  discern  unity  in  t 
midst  of  diversity ;  to  detect  essential  likenesses  amidst  engrossing  ai 
non-essential  differences ;  to  find  the  enduring  under  the  mask  of  obtru 
ing,  accidental,  and  superficial  attributes,  is  a  fundamental  characterise 
of  every  well  trained  mind.  To  define  is  not  simply  to  unify  individual 
but,  in  unifying,  to  find  their  essential  nature.  The  common  nature 
which  they  are  unified  is  the  essential  nature  of  each  individual.  Hen 
the  habit  of  thinking  in  the  form  of  definition  is  the  habit  of  thinking  t 
true  nature  of  things ;  which  is  the  primary  function  of  mind. 

This  unifying  act  of  mind  is  complex ;  and  has  a  richer  significance 
training  than  at  first  appears.     It  requires  accurate,  thorough,  and  ■ 
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thodical  observation;  precise  discrimination  through  comparison  and 
contrast;  abstraction  of  that  which  abides  after  differences  have  been 
cancelled ;  and  generalization,  by  holding  in  mind  the  differences  of  in- 
dividuals while  binding  them  into  the  unity  of  their  common  nature.  So ' 
that  while  training  to  correct  habits  of  definition,  the  teacher  is  carrying 
forward  a  large  number  of  related  habits.  Too  much  can  not  be  said, 
therefore,  by  way  of  urging  the  teacher  to  train  the  student  in  the  power 
of  logical  definition.  The  student  must  be  established  in  tjiis  method  of 
thought  that  such  habit  may  be  a  power  by  which  he  may  master  the 
thought  of  the  world. 

Definitions  are  usually'treated  as  mere  formal  statements  to  be  recited 
and  lodged  away  in  memory,  rather  than  thought  processes  in  fundamen- 
tal forms  of  mental  activity.  That  a  student  have  a  correct  definition  of 
a  fraction  is  itself  of  little  consequence ;  but  that,  in  making  such  a  defi- 
nition, he  has  gained  new  power  over  the  process  of  defining  is  vital  to 
his  education ;  and,  also,  essential  to  the  full  truth  in  the  particular  thing 
defined. 

To  reap  the  best  results,  the  formal  statement  of  a  definition  should 
not  be  made  until  the  student  has  had  a  full  experience  of  all  the  subor- 
dinate processes  on  which  the  definition  is  based.     In  some  cases,  days 
should  be  spent  in  observing,  comparing  and  contrasting,  abstracting, 
and  generalizing,  before  any  effort  is  made  to  formulate  a  definition. 
The  formal  definition  of  an  infinitive  is  the  last  step  in  the  process  and 
not  the  first,  as  usually  given.     A  definition  made  in  this  way,  when 
asked  for  in  reproduction,  will  not  be  remembered  as  a  form  of  words ; 
but  the  entire  experience  in  making  the  definition  will,  in  brief,  be  re- 
peated.    Definitions  made  in  this  way  can  not  be  forgotten;  or,  if  for- 
gotten, may  be  reconstructed  on  a  moment's  notice. 
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FUNCTION  OF  CAUSE  AND  EFFECT  IN  ORGANIZING 

HISTOR  Y. 


Ttrs  process  of  organization  is  based  on  the  perception  of  identity  in 
the  midst  of  diversity.  That  this  process  may  be  fundamental  in  history, 
the  organizing  idea  must  be  some  form  of  cause  and  effect ;  because  the 
lobject-matter  of  history  is  preeminently  dynamical.  This  is  its  funda- 
mental attribute.  Hence  organization,  to  be  fundamental,  must  exhibit 
the  material  of  history  as  being  marshalled  by  the  movement  of  causa- 
tive agencies. 

In  attempting  to  organize  a  period  or  a  series  by  cause  and  effect,  it 
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is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  immediate  and  remote  causes  ud 
effects.  The  immediate  cause  acts  directly  upon  its  effect  and  is  near  it  ic 
time.  It  performs  its  function  without  the  intervention  of  other  events. 
The  immediate  cause  is  seldom  the  efficient  cause — certainly  never  i 
fundamental  one.  The  Boston  Tea  Party  maybe  called  the  canst  of  tist 
Boston  Port  Bill,  the  Specie  Circular  the  cause  of  the  Panic  of  1837,  tb< 
election  of  Lincoln  the  cause  of  the  secession  of  South  Carolina.  Tbcs 
are  causes  only  in  a  superficial  sense,  and  have  very  little  organizinj 
value.     They  are  rather  to  be  organized. 

Remote  causes  act  indirectly  and  over  a  lpng  period  of  time.  The 
are  the  great  undercurrents  of  thought  and  feeling  that  mould  the  life  c 
a  nation  and  give  direction  to  the  course  of  events.  Remote  are  ma 
fundamental  than  immediate  causes,  for  the  reason  that  they  touch  i 
their  movement  a  great  many  events  and  give  rise  to  many  phase)  1 
thought  and  feeling.  In  this  fact  is  also  found  their  greater  interprets 
value  and  the  wider  range  of  facts  integrated  by  them.  The  remoi 
cause  is  generally  the  cause  of  the  immediate  causes. 

The  nature  of  these  two  classes  of  causes,  their  relation  to  each  othr 
and  their  organizing  value  are  well  illustrated  in  the  causes  that  ltd ' 
the  decline  of  the  Confederation.  Here  are  some  of  the  causes  general] 
given  in  works  on  Civil  Government : 

1.  The  Confederation  had  no  executive  or  judicial  department 

2.  The  Congress  could  not  raise  an  army. 

3.  No  power  of  direct  or  indirect  taxation  was  provided  for, 

4.  Congress  had  no  control  over  domestic  commerce. 

5.  Congress  could  not  enforce  treaties  with  other  nations. - 

6.  The  Confederation  operated  on  states  and  not  on  individuals. 

7.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  recognized  the  soverignty  of  the  sttl 

8.  Method  of  voting  in  Congress. 

9.  The  people  owed  allegiance  to  the  state  only. 

The  effect  of  these  and  causes  that  might  be  named  was  the  destri 
tion  of  the  Confederation.  As  causes  they  were  forces  in  the  process 
working  out  the  result  named.  The  student  must  see  them  as  such 
must  witness  them  in  this  process,  if  the  right  interpretation  is  to  be  ma 
and  a  proper  value  set  on  each  cause  as  a  factor  in  the  result.  The  d 
ger  is  that  he  may  commit  them  to  memory  and  see  them  as  somethi 
merely  statical,  hence  no  organizition.  These  causes  may  be  seen 
real  forces,  but  as  individual  and  isolated— as  having  no  relation  w 
one  another.  Each  is  viewed  as  an  immediate  cause;  hence  but  111 
organizing  value.     The  remote  or  fundamental  cause  has  not  yet  co 
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into  consciousness,  hence  no  unifying  idea.  In  this  state  of  mind  the 
student  sees  no  connection  between  the  first  cause  given  above  and  the 
last  one.  The  identity  of  causes  two,  three,  four,  and  so  on,  with  the  last 
cause  in  the  list  is  not  perceived.  The  only  connection — the  only  kin- 
ship among  these  causes — that  this  view  gives  is  that  each  aids,  as  a  cause, 
in  producing  the  same  result — the  downfall  of  the  Confederation.  This 
view  of  these  causes  is  vastly  superior  to  the  first  named,  for  it  yields 
more  discipline  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  subject. 

Another  view  of  these  causes  may  be  taken :  the  remote  or  fundamen- 
tal cause  may  be  found  and  the  others  may  be  interpreted,  integrated, 
and  coordinated  and  subordinated  with  reference  to  it.     The  careful 
comparison  and  contrast  of  the  causes  listed  above,  will  show  that  the 
first  eight  are  closely  related  to  the  ninth  cause.     Such  a  study  reveals 
•  that  the  essence  of  sovereignty  is  allegiance.    By  common  consent  when 
the  colonies  transferred  their  allegiance,  they  gave  it  to  their  respective 
colonies.     The  Continental  Congress  recognized  this  relation  in  creating 
the  Confederation  by  making  the  states  sovereign.     Wherever  primary 
allegiance  is  placed  there  sovereignty  will  reside.    This  proves  allegiance 
is  the  cause  of  severeignty — that  cause  seven  is  the  result  of  cause  nine. 
Great  men  like  Madison  and  Hamilton  attributed  much  of  the  Confede- 
ration's weakness  to  the  fact  that  it  did  not  operate  on  individuals.    The 
truth  is,  the  Confederation  had  no  individuals — citizens — on  which  to 
operate.    The  people  were  citizens  of  the  states,  because  they  had  placed 
their  allegiance  there,  hence  cause  nine  is  the  cause  of  cause  six.     Why 
could  Congress  not  enforce  treaties  made  by  itself?    Who  violated  such 
treaties  ?     Evidently  the  citizens  of  the  states.     What  power  had  Con- 
gress over  them  ?    None,  since  they  owed  allegiance  to  their  respective 
states.     Thus,  cause  five  is  the  effect  of  cause  nine.     The  fourth  cause 
in  the  list  bears  a  similar  relation  to  the  last  one.     Logically  the  framers 
of  the  Confederation  could  not  have  given  the  Confederation  control 
over  domestic  commerce,  after  recognizing  that  the  people  owed  no  alle- 
giance to  it.     It  would  simply  have  aggravated  the  situation  if  the  Con- 
federation had  been  given  executive  and  judicial  departments.     The  at- 
tempt of  the  executive  to  enforce  the  laws  of  Congress  or  execute  the 
deccisions  of  the  judges,  would  have  brought  the  states  and  the  Confed- 
eration into  violent  collision,  for  the  citizens  of  the  states  would  have  been 
constantly  appealing  to  state  authorities  for  protection.     The  men  who 
'  made  the  Articles  were  more  logical  than  some  of  their  critics  have  been. 
In  this  way,  the  remaining  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  Confederation  may  be 
traced  to  the  remote  or  fundamental  cause — the  people  owed  allegiance 
to  the  states  and  not  to  the  Confederation. 
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This  brief  discussion  shows:  i.  What  the  organizing  idea  of  the  Coo 
federation  is.  1.  That  each  cause  is  interpreted  in  the  tight  of  this  idei 
— that  they  are  identical  with  it  or  are  forms  of  it.  3.  That  each  ii 
bound  by  this  fundamental  cause  into  a  logical  whole.  4.  That  the 
value  of  each  of  these  causes,  in  producing  the  fall  of  the  Confederation, 
is  measured  by  ils  relation  to  the  fundamental  cause. 

The  above  four  points  indicate  the  difference  in  the  organizing  vain 
of  immediate  and  remote  causes,  saying  nothing  of  the  difference  as  t< 
mental  discipline.  W.  H.  M. 


PEIMAET  DEPAKTMENT. 

id  by  How  add  Sandisoh,  Professor  of  Method!  In  the  State  Normal  School.] 


THE  FEELING  THAT  LEADS  TO  KNOWLEDGE. 

She  active  form  of  the  love  of  truth1  is  commonly  known  as  wonder 
or  perhaps  more  commonly,  as  curiosity.  It  is  the  native  emotion; 
outgoing  of  the  mind  toward  the  unexplored  realm  of  knowledge.  It  i 
the  feeling  that  the  mind  has  whenever  it  is  conscious  of  a  relation  thi 
is  in  its  exact  nature  unknown  to  it;  and  the  knowledge  of  which  itbt 
lieves  to  be  of  benefit  to  its  own  advancement.  It  is  the  innate  longin 
of  the  mind  for  the  as  yet  unexperienced.  It  differs  from  the  feelin 
known  as  curiosity,  if  that  term  is  used  in  its  narrow  sense.  This  narro 
sense  of  the  term  curiosity,  is  that  in  which  it  is  used  to  express  the  pre 
sure  or  longing  of  the  mind  to  fathom  a  yet  unknown  relation,  not  fc 
the  purpose  of  fathoming  truth,  but  simply  for  the  purpose  of  satisfyin 
the  impulse  in  the  miud  itself. 

Wonder  is  the  mind's  innate  feeling  or  interest  for  the  exact  nature  1 
the  unknown  relation  which  it  yet  knows  to  exist,  simply  for  the  sake  t 
the  knowledge  itself,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  the  feeling. 

Wonder  differs  also  from  the  feeling  expressed  by  the  term  surprise  i 
that  surprise  is  the  feeling  that  arises  when  the  mind  has  put  forth  an  ai 
tivity  different  from  the  one  it  had  imaged  itself  as  about  to  put  ford 
Surprise  has,  frequently,  nothing  to  do  with  the  meaning  that  the  min 
reaches  in  its  activity,  relating  generally  to  the  form  of  activity  itself. 

In  case  of  surprise,  the  meaning  which  the  activity  brings  about  ma 
ht  one  that  disappoints  or  that  pleases,  hence  one  sometimes  says:  " 
was  agreeably  surprised,"  or  "I  was  surprised  and  disappointed."  Intb 
first  case,  the  surprise  arises  on  account  of  the  form  of  the  activity,  an 
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the  pleasure  on  account  of  the  relation  discovered ;  and  in  the  second, 
the  surprise  arises  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  activity  as  a  mere  form, 
and  the  disappointment  on  account  of  the  meaning  perceived.  Surprise, 
then,  is  the  feeling  for  the  unexpected  form  of  activity  that  the  stimulus 
occasions. 

Wonder  is  the  feeling  that  the  mind  has  which  impels  it  to  seek  out/ 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  self,  relations  known  to  be,  as  relations,  but 
unknown  as  to  their  nature. 


THE  MAP  AND  THE  TEXT. 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  School  Journal,  a  short  article  was  published 
under  the  title,  "The  Map  to  Precede  the  Text,"  in  which  the  map  is 
given  an  important  place  in  the  study  of  geography.  A  writer,  in  the 
March  number,  does  not  agree  with  the  view  given ;  and  the  writer  of 
the  article  first  mentioned  has  been  asked  by  the  editor  of  this  depart- 
ment to  explain  further  what  was  meant  in  the  assertion  that  the  map  has 
a  primary  position  of  importance. 

The  first  article  was  not  an  attempt  to  outline  the  subject  of  geography 
as  taught  in  the  public  schools ;  but  was  intended  merely  as  an  explana- 
tion of  one  of  the  devices.  The  writer  did  not  mean  to  state  that  the 
map  should  be  made  the  basis  of  geography  in  the  sense  that  geography 
work  should  begin  with  map  work.  The  force  was  on  the  map  as  a  means 
m  the  study  of  advanced  geography.  It  was  not  intended  that  the  child 
should  begin  to  use  the  map  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Previous  to  the  use  of  the  map  as  suggested,  there  should  be  work  on 
the  real  things.  For  the  first  three  years  and  through  a  part  of  the  fourth, 
it  is  the  thought  that  the  map  has  no  place.  During  part  of  this  time, 
the  child  is  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  geographical  elements.  He  learns 
what  a  river  is  by  considering  an  example  near  home—one  that  he  can 
see ;  then  through  the  aid  of  imaginary  journeys,  he  studies  rivers  in  for- 
eign regions.  Sometimes  he  molds  in  sand  the  element  he  is  studying  or 
draws  it,  and  he  is  always  required  to  describe  it  in  oral  or  written  lan- 
guage. Thus  he  obtains  its  essential  ideas ;  and  when,  later  on,  he  sees 
on  a  map  the  representation  of  a  river  he  sees  the  reality  also. 

There  are  some  important  points  in  which  the  author  of  the  article  in 
the  March  Journal  and  the  writer  of  "The  Map  to  Precede  the  Text" 
are  quite  in  harmony.  Surely  no  one  would  deny  that  geography  is  a 
study  of  the  life  of  the  globe,  and  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  the  geographies 
to  give  special  importance  to  such  points  as  latitude  and  longitude,  al- 
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ough  these  things  are  necessary.  Other,  points  of  agreement  are  that 
i  map  is  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  supplying  surface  place- relation-, 
it  geography  as  now  taught  in  some  schools  is  barren  because  too  much 
made  of  the  map,  and  that  it  is  often  for  this  reason  a  mere  study  of 
c  location  of  places  without  giving  an  adequate  idea  of  the  real  things. 
The  question  is  as  to  whether  the  map  should  have  an  important  pu.ce 
not  is,  however,  a  point  of  disagreement.  So  also  is  the  question  as 
what  the  subject-matter  of  geography  is.  The  paper  in  the  March  issue 
the  Journal  assumes  that  this  is  "the  life  of  the  globe  and  its  localities" 
thout  indicating  any  unifying  principle,  though  doubtless  the  author  hid 
e  in  mind.  This  apparently  emphasizes  the  information  side  and  would 
in  opposition  to  the  principle  that  the  end  of  all  school  training  is  power 
think.  The  writer  of  the  paper  ir>  the  March  Journal  seems  to  include 
"life,  that  is,  organized  activity,"  all  natural  manifestations;  for  he 
eaks  of  solar  life,  climatic  life,  and  social  life,  whereas  some  who  have 
idied  this  subject  limit  the  term  to  the  organized  activity  of  man.  These 
Id  that  the  aim  in  geography  is  to  teach  man  in  the  institutions  of  busi 
ss,  society,  education,  church,  and  state,  and  place  the  emphasis  on 
:  first  The  child  must  see  the  importance  of  traffic,  the  mutual  de 
cdence  of  all  countries,  even  those  most  remotely  situated.  Not 
this  all.  He  is  to  study  institutional  life  in  its  relation  to  surface  anc 
mate.  Here  the  value  of  the  map  as  a  device  is  easily  seen.  Certaii 
ta  for  inference  must  be  furnished  before  an  understanding  of  the  insti 
dons  can  be  reached. 

These  data  must  be  afforded  by  certain  appliances — the  object  itself 
g.,  the  river  to  be  studied,  language,  the  picture,  or  the  map.  In  de 
ling  which  of  these  he  shall  use,  the  teacher  must  consider  the  expedi 
cy  of  each  and  its  value  as  to  the  mental  discipline  it  affords  and  th 
suiting  information.  The  object  itself  is  of  course  of  the  highest  wort 
f  obvious  reasons ;  but  its  impracticability  in  most  cases  necessitates 
oice  among  the  three  other  devices.  Language  appeals  to  the  imagi 
lion,  and  if  the  description  be  carefully  constructed,  it  may  furnish  th 
quired  data.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  in  finding  descriptions  whic 
re  an  adequate  idea  of  continents  or  even  of  countries  as  wholes  of  sui 
:e-coctour.  There  are  books  on  geography  full  of  word-pictures  whic 
2  of  great  assistance.  They  have  their  function  and  a  most  importar 
e  it  is.  In  the  study  of  a  particular  locality,  these  language  aids  ar 
valuable,  but  they  are  generally  not  written  in  a  way  to  give  the  pup 
:lear  idea  of  the  surface  arrangement  of  a  country  as  a  whole.  Th: 
needs  before  attempting  to  study  the  institutions  of  that  country.    Th 
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picture,  appealing  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  imagination 
cedent  means  in  the  study  of  a  particular  place ;  but  fai 
extent  than  the  descriptions  in  giving  the  general  relief  of 
be  considered. 

The  map  affords  a  means  of  obtaining  the  desired,  data. 
he  pupil  learns  the  position  of  the  country  and  can  infer  w 
iro-uld  lie  if  unmodified  by  surface.  He  then  learns  the 
mrface  elements  and  can  reason  to  the  actual  climate, 
map  as  a  basis  of  study,  he  finally  pushes  to  an  idea  of  m 

HOODS. 

The  map  is  not  to  be  used  alone.  All  the  other  devi 
3uled  into  use ;  but  should  follow  the  map,  both  as  to  tit 

Geography  has  for  its  object  the  attainment  of  certain  e 
tbove  in  the  statement  of  the  subject-matter  )  If  the  use 
rices  accomplishes  the  ends,  those  devices  must  be  cor 
Kerns  to  point  to  this  attainment  by  the  means  mentionec 
this,  the  actual  employment  of  these  instrumentalities  in 
cated  and  the  actual  accomplishment  of  the  desired  resul 
pies  might  be  given  of  this)  are  surely  of  value  in  establishii 

The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  to  lead  the  child  t 
the  map.  If  this  is  not  skillfully  and  constantly  done,  th 
the  end  and  geography  work  a  failure.  But  if  the  teache: 
caution,  his  pupils  will  come  out  from  under  his  teaching 
the  information  considered  requisite  in  geography,  but  i 
valuable  discipline  resulting  from  oft  repeated  acts  of  im 
thing  from  its  representation  and  inferring  effect  from  cam 
of  training  increases  their  intellectual  power. 


ONE  PHASE  OF  INTEREST. 

There  are  presented  in  the  following,  two  statements  in 
question — To  what  extent  should  primary  work  be  made  e 

t.  The  first  question  that  arises  is,  "What  shall  be  c 
iwry  work  ?  In  this  statement  the  work  of  the  first  foui 
will  be  regarded  as  primary  work.  Tbese  are  the  grade: 
pnpils  have  not  as  yet  taken  up  the  school  work  based  ma 
tary  attention.  All  the  subjects  are  just  being  commenc 
thing  depends  on  awakening  in  the  pupils  a  deep-seated  im 
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This  is  the  very  time  when  the  school  room  must  present  many  attrac- 
tions, or  become  a  restraint  to  all  of  childish  freedom  and  impulse. 

The  question  that  next  confronts  us  is,  "What  is  to  be  understood  by 
entertainment  ?  "  In  this  discussion  the  term  is  employed  to  mean  that 
state  of  interest  awakened  in  the  mind  by  something  not  inherent  in  the 
'  subject  in  which  the  interest  isr  centered.  The  agencies  by  which  this 
mental  condition  is  aroused  are  entertaining.  It  is  seen  then  that  enter- 
tainment is  a  form  of  interest,  but  in  its  true  or  limited  sense  interest  is 
the  feeling  that  is  called  into  activity  by  that  which  is  inherent  in  the  sub- 
ject. Thus  in  learning  that  5  and  2  are  7,  the  use  of  little  dolls  or  col- 
ored  beads  to  make  the  work  concrete  gives  more  interest  to  the  work 
than  would  broken  matches  or  marks  upon  the  blackboard,  and  yet  one 
is  no  more  concrete  than  the  other,  nor  does  either  excel  in  clearness  of 
illustration.  The  increased  interest  does  not  then  arise  from  understand- 
ing the  process  of  combining  5  and  2,  but  from  the  objects  themselves, 
i.  e.,  from  that  which  is  not  inherent  in  the  work  itself. 

Since  mind  is  in  itself  organic,  if  the  interest  be  increased,  the  atten- 
tion will  in  proportion  advance  in  activity,  and  the  intellect  thereby  exert 
more  energy.  And  since  the  greatest  mental  growth  results  from  the 
greatest  exercise  of  the  mind,  and  this  method  secures  a  much  greater 
activity,  it  must  follow  that  entertainment  is  a  good  thing  in  teaching. 

In  the  more  advanced  grades  will  may  be  the  basis  of  attention,  bat 
with  these  younger  pupils  interest  is  almost  wholly  the  motive  which  se- 
cures attention,  so  we  see  why  in  the  primary  grades  the  interest  added 
by  entertaining  work  is  especially  useful. 

Great  precaution  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  these  objects  of  in- 
terest. They  must  be  of  such  a  nature  and  so  closely  related  to  the  sub- 
ject that  the  interest  will  not  be  centered  in  the  objects  themselves,  but 
immediately  and  unconsciously  transferred  to  the  subject  of  the  lesson. 
All  of  the  illustrations  used  in  the  teaching  should  be  drawn  from  those 
things  which  best  please  the  children,  even  if  others  are  as  easily  thought 
of  and  fully  as  clear.  The  stories  for  their  reading  work  should  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  appeal  directly  to  the  heart  of  childhood,  although 
there  are  many  others  of  the  same  grade  of  language,  and  in  every  other 
way  as  fitted  for  a  means  of  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  reading. 

When  an  object  is  used  in  language-work,  the  teacher  may  select  one 
which  will  in  every  way  fulfill  the  purpose  q(  the  subject,  but  not  one  of 
especial  interest  to  the  pupils  of  that  class,  and  then  the  work  will  not 
hold  their  attention  as  it  would  have  done  had  an  object  of  peculiar  at- 
tractiveness been  employed,  and  the  interest  really  foreign  to  the  subject 
have  been  at  once  transferred. 
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The  geography  work  of  these  grades,  especially  in  the  second  and 
third  years,  gives  large  opportunity  for  much  commendable  entertaining 
work.  In  giving  an  idea  of  the  geographical  elements,  as  volcano,  lake, 
peninsula,  island,  etc.,  the  ones  from  foreign  countries  are  presented  by  ;*V       S| 

the  journey  method.     (For  an  explanation  of  the  journey  element  in  ge-  ;1 


M. 


1 


ography  work,  see  previous  numbers  of  the  Journal. )  The  journey  may 
be  taken  in  such  a  manner  as  best  to  please  childsen,  and  the  sights  seen  \ .  r- 

may  be  described  in  such  a  way  as  to  appeal  directly  to  their  peculiar  "'*;> 

interests,  thereby  arousing  an  interest  in  the  work  which  a  perfectly  accu-  A ' 

rate  description  of  these  same  scenes,  but  given  from  another  standpoint, 
would  not  have  awakened.  The  former  method  is  one  that  draws  an 
interest  from  that  outside  of  the  actual  subject  matter,  and  transfers  it  to 
the  subject.  Then  the  selection  of  the  foreign  element  which  is  to  pre- 
sent the  required  type,  may  be  done  with  an  idea  of  entertainment  in  mind. 
If  the  geographical  element  under  consideration  be  the  volcano,  there  ^7       ^ 

are  others  which  will  give  the  required  idea  just  as  clearly  and  fully  as  *  t 

Ml  Vesuvius,  Maura  Loa,  or  Mt.  Hekla,  but  these  three  are  so  strange  ] 

and  wonderful  in  their  history  as  well  as  their  present  existence,  that  a  0        £ 

trip  to  them  gives  a  great  delight  that  the  others  would  not  afford ;  and  •— - '       * 

yet  this  interest  does  not  draw  the  attention  from  the  subject-matter,  but 
is  itself  added  to  it 

Other  examples  of  work  which  is  improved  by  being  made  entertain- 
ing, could  be  presented,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  point. 
In  these  early  years  when  the  child  is  so  capable  of  enjoying  the  beauti- 
ful, the  strange,  the  wild,  and  the  thrilling,  there  should  in  every  lesson, 
in  so  far  as  would  not  hinder  the  accomplishment  of  the  teacher's  aim, 
be  brought  in  these  entertaining  objects. 

Even  if  the  work  be  just  as  interesting  in  the  limited  sense  as  it  can  be 
made,  after  a  time,  the  child  will  seem  to  weary,  and  the  teacher 
must,  like  Agassiz'  "kind  old  nurse,"  be  ever  ready  to  "sing  a  more 
wonderful  song,  or  tell  a  more  marvelous  tale : "  else  it  may  ever  remain 
true  of  our  schools  that — 

"  The  feet  that  creeping  slow  to  school, 
Go  storming  out  to  playing." 

2.  Before  entering  upon  an  intelligent  discussion  of  any  subject,  it  is 
necessary  that  one  should  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  root  idea  of  that 
subject  and  of  the  various  phases  which  it  assumes. 
This  subject  naturally  falls  into  thiee  main  divisions : 
«.  The  field  of  primary  work  can  not  be  approximately  limited  by 
years  or  grades;  it  must  be  limited  by  its  distinctive  idea.  It  would  be 
just  as  proper  to  say  that  the  child  begins  to  reason  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  fourth  year  and  becomes  automatic  in  the  exercise  of  that  faculty  tt 
the  end  of  the  eighth  year,  as  to  say  that  primary  work  begins  with  th* 
first  year  and  ends  with  the  third  year.  Mental  development  is  a  relatrn 
thing ;  and,  as  primary  work  U  to  result  in  an  amount  of  mental  develop- 
ment which  varies  with  each  individual  child  as  to  the  exact  rime  period 
of  this  development,  it  follows  that  primary  work  must  be  relative  as  to 
its  time  limitation. 

The  distinctive  or  root  idea  of  primary  work  is  that  it  consists  vert 
largely  of  undifferentiated  objects  as  present  or  past,  i.  e.,  objects  in 
which  but  few  relations  are  grasped.  The  first  ideas  of  the  different  sub- 
jects studied  by  the  child  during  the  first  year  of  his  school-life  come  to 
him  very  largely  through  the  direct  agency  of  sensuous  objects.  The 
child  is  unable  to  see  the  necessity  in  the  objects,  and  hence  can  not 
reason  in  their  absence  with  any  considerable  degree  of  skill.  This  stage 
of  knowledge  is  the  stage  of  sense- perception  in  which  present  particnlw 
things  or  events  are  known  through  the  direct  exercise  of  the  senses,  si 
seeing,  touching,  tasting,  etc. 

The  second  stage  is  that  in  which  the  memory  becomes  more  active. 
During  the  second  and  third  years  memory  comes  quite  prominently  into 
exercise,  and  in  this  stage  the  child  in  addition  to  thinking  about  object! 
present  relates  them  consciously  to  "particular  things  once  present  bu 
no  longer  so."     He  begins  to  free  himself  from  the  object  world. 

b.  Interest  is  the  feeling  of  identity  of  subject  with  object,  or  self  whl 
not- self.  Without  interest  there  can  be  no  continuous  mental  effort,  ant 
without  continuous  mental  effort  there  can  be  no  mental  development 
hence  the  principles,  interest  is  the  basis  of  attention,  and  attention  tin 
basis  of  development  Work  may  be  either  interesting  in  its  unity  or  it 
its  diversity.  A  thing  may  be  either  interesting  in  itself  or  in  its  associ 
ations.  In  working  with  an  object  it  is  a  source  of  interest  to  the  chili 
to  trace  out  not  only  those  things  which  make  the  object  a  unity,  but  alat 
those  things  which  separate  the  object  from  other  objects. 

c  Webster  gives  as  one  of  the  meanings  of  entertainment  that  it  i 
"  that  which  amuses."  This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  to  be  oset 
in  the  present  connection.  The  question  naturally  arises,  "  Is  entertain 
ment  a  legitimate  device,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  should  it  be  employe* 
in  primary  work  ?  "  All  devices  in  education  must  spring  from  the  sub 
ject  matter  of  education  viewed  as  the  instrument  by  which  the  teache 
shapes  the  education  of  the  child  according  to  what  he  believes  to  be  th 
destiny  or  outcome  of  the  child's  life.  We  must  needs  test  the  validic 
of  entertainment  in  primary  work  by  the  distinctive  idea  of  primary  worl 
and  its  relation  to  the  work  of  adva  need  grades.     The  mind  of  the  chili 
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unsturaJly  averse  to  continued  mental  effort,  his  intellect 
nk,  and  his  interest  in  an  object  is  only  temporary.  The 
p  his  house  of  blocks.  To  him  it  is  no  toy,  yet  as  soon  a 
■htd  his  structure,  he  loses  interest  in  it  and  is  ready  to  t 
"he  child  takes  interest  in  the  mere  doing  of  a  thing  when  it 
itth  it  mere  amusement  Unlike  the  pupil  of  the  advancei 
ikes  no  interest  in  contemplating  the  remote  purpose  of  the 
Just  to  the  degree  that  entertainment  sustains  the  child's  i 
bject  and  leads  him  to  see  more  in  it  should  it  be  made 
rimary  work. 


ED  1TOKIAL. 


When  you  send  "back"  pay  for  the  Journal  please  name  1 
'horn  you  subscribed. 

In  ASKING  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please 
j  give  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address. 

You  wouldn't  think  it,  but  it  is  a  foci. 

What's  a  fact? 

That  a  few  teachers  wbo  promised  to  pay  Jan.  i,  have  not  paid 
'  If  teachers  will  read  the  advertisements  they  will  be  well  rep 
bey  do  not  now  wish  to  buy  what  is  offered  for  sale,  they  learn 
nd  ate  posted  as  to  what  there  is  new.  ~ 

Iowa  has  a  new  school-book  law.  A  strong  effort  has  been  r 
everal  years  to  secure  state  uniformity,  but  the  outcome  is  a  law 
onnty  uniformity,  if  the  people  vote  for  it,  and  providing  that  t 
borities  shall  purchase  books  and  sell  them  to  the  pupils  at  cost 
re  not  compelled  to  use  the  same  books  used  in  the  country,  but 

By  a  new  process  an  old  edition  of  Webster's  Unabridged  £ 
een  re-produced  on  cheap  paper  and  in  inferior  binding  and  offei 
rm  price  of  $2.50  and  (3.00.  The  book  is  as  large  as  the  prese: 
1  possibly  worth  the  price  asked,  but  persons  should  understand 
bey  are  getting.  The  present  edition  contains  more  than  io,c 
land  in  the  old  reprint.     ' 

Analysis  of  Blair  Bill  Vote. — An  analysis  of  the  vote  by  w 
ill  was  defeated  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  shows  that  twenty-three  re 
igbt  democrats  voted  for  the  bill,  and  seventeen  republicans  and 
crats  voted  against  it.  Of  the  fourteen  paired,  nine  were  demt 
rere  republicans,  making  fifteen  democrats  for  and  twenty-foi 
oeasure,  and  twenty-six  republicans  for  and  twenty  against. 
Icmocrats  in  favor  of  the  bill,  thirteen  were  from  the  southern  sta 
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Very  full  reports  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  Journal  of  both  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Teachers1  Associations.  They  were  both  unusually  well  attended 
and  both  had  more  than  average  ability  and  interest  in  their  meetings. 

The  Southern  was  held  at  Aurora  the  last  week  in  March,  while  the  Ohio  was 
44  on  a  high/1  and  it  rained  almost  continuously.  The  high  water  kept  a  few 
away,  but  nothing  was  able  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  those  who  came.  The 
teachers  were  entertained,  with  rare  exceptions,  at  private  houses,  and  the  good 
people  of  Aurora  deserved  and  received  the  unqualified  thanks  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  their  enthusiastic  hospitality.  F.  D.  Churchill,  chairman  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  and  Supt.  of  the  Aurora  schools,  doeth  all  things  well.  Those 
who  arrived  in  time  to  visit  his  schools  made  very  favorable  reports.  Supt 
Graham,  of  Columbus,  made  an  excellent  president. 

The  Northern  was  held  at  Columbia  City  the  first  week  in  April,  and  was  the 
largest  and  most  enthusiastic  meeting  that  body  ever  held. 

The  writer  spent  a  half-day  in  the  schools  and  can  testify  to  their  superior 
merits.  W.  C.  Palmer,  the  Supt.,  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  schools,  and 
of  the  meeting  which  he  arranged  for  and  presided  over.  Supt.  R.  I.  Hamilton 
of  Huntington  came  over  with  tys  entire  corps  of  teachers  and  captured  the 
Association  for  next  year. 
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Some  time  ago  the  proprietors  of  the  Indianapolis  News  offered  a  premium 
of  $25.00  to  the  person  who  should  write  in  a  limited  number  of  words  the  best 
description  of  an  *'  Ideal  Home.11  More  ih^a  fifteen  hundred  persons  com- 
peted and  the  judges  had  a  heavy  task  to  go  through  the  manuscripts.  The 
judges  were  Mrs.  Lois  G.  Hufford,  Miss  Fidelia  Anderson,  and  Miss  Charity 
Dye,  all  teachers  in  the  Indianapolis  high-school.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that 
they  should  all  independently  decide  on  the  same  composition. 

The  successful  competitor  was  Miss  Ida  Albertson,  a  teacher  in  the  Friends1 
Academy  at  Plainfield.  The  News  published  the  prize  production,  together 
with  a  picture  of  the  author  and  a  very  complimentary  sketch  of  her  life,  in  its 
issue  of  April  19th.    Here  is  the 

PRIZE  IDEAL  HOME. 

Could  ye  but  bid  the  hand  and  pen 

From  the  dead  years  again  to  come, 
That  once,  endued  with  magic  power, 

Wrote  words  of  "  Home,  sweet  home  " — 
Well  might  ye  put  your  question  then, 

Methinks  the  bard  would  sing 
A  song,  whose  echoes,  grand  and  sweet, 

Through  all  the  years  would  ring. 
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Think  you  he'd  tell  of  broad  estates, 

Or  gilded  halls  and  sumptuous  fare  ? 
Were  these  the  best  that  life  could  give 

Then  happiness  were  rare. 
Oh,  naught  to  him  those  mansions  grand, 

Or  gifts  by  fortune  flung ; 
For  home  is  home,  if  love  be  there, 

And  "home  is  sweet,"  he  sung. 

'Tis  little  matter  where  the  spot, 

In  sunny  clime  or  frozen  part, 
If  but  its  home-blown  roses  keep 

A  summer  in  the  heart. 
'Tis  where  we  find  a  sure  retreat, 

Tossed  by  the  storms  of  life, 
And  from  its  blessed  influence  take 

New  courage  for  the  strife. 

Where  noble  aims  inspire  the  soul, 

And  high  pursuit,  and  honest  thought ; 
Where  generous  deeds  and  actions  true 

By  hand  and  brain  are  wrought. 
Where  each  is  loyal,  God  is  king, 

And  love  for  love  is  given, 
And  more  than  any  place  on  earth 

It  seems  a  bit  of  heaven. 
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THE  AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY. 


The  American  Book  Company  is  the  name  of  the  new  book  house  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  old  firms  of  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.r 
Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  and  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  directors  of  this  new  firm  are  made  up  of  four  members  from  each  of  the 
old  firms.  The  officers  are:  Birdseye  Blakeman,  president;  Alfred  C.  Barnes, 
vice-president;  Henry  T.  Ambrose,  treasurer;  and  Gillman  H.  Tucker,  secre- 
tary. The  new  firm  is  to  own  absolutely  all  the  school-book  plants  belonging 
to  the  different  firms,  including  stock  on  hand,  plates,  copy* rights,  good  will, 
etc. 

Bradstreet  estimates  the  wealth  of  the  new  firm  at  not  less  than  $4,000,000, 
and  says  it  may  reach  $5,000,000. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  four  houses  composing  the  firm  ("The  Big 
Four")  furnish  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  common  school  text-books  in 
the  United  States. 

The  promoters  of  the  new  enterprise  deny  specifically  and  vehemently  that  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  "trust,1'  or  that  it  has  any  of  the  features  of  trust  manage- 
ment, organization,  or  policy  connected  with  it.    They  are  equally  emphatic  in 
3 
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stating  that  it  is  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  lower  prices  f< 
Hie  headquarters  of  the  new  firm  is  in  New  York,  and  it  beg: 

I,  1890. 
Various  reports  in  regard  to  the  absorption  of  other  book  h 

going  the  rounds  of  the  press,  but  they  are  largely  speculation 


EXEMPT/ON  FROM  EXAMINATION. 

The  following  question  has  been  recently  submitted  by  two 
teachers :  "  If  a  person  holds  a  two  year  license  and  has  lau 
does  he  have  to  be  examined?    Please  answer  through  the  Jot 

The  law  that  determines  the  answer  to  the  above  question 
uses  thru  years  a  part  of  the  time,  and  two  years  a  part  of  the 
Superintendent  took  it  for  granted  that  "three  years"  was 
that  the  legislature  intended  to  excuse  from  examination  only  t 
highest  grade  license.  Later  the  Attorney-General  examined  1 
legislation  and  decided  that  two  years  was  intended. 

It  is  held  that  the  following  requirements  must  obtain  1 
opinion : — 

1.    The  applicant  must  have  taught  the  six  full  school  years 

a.  He  must  hold  either  a  two  year  or  a  three  year  license  in 
of  making  application  for  a  renewal. 

3.  The  renewal  is  valid  only  in  the  county  where  it  is  issuec 
on  condition  that  the  holder  teaches  without  interruption. 


THE  KNOX  COUNTY  CONTEST  DECIDE 

Quite  a  number  of  contests  arose  out  of  the  election  of  county 
last  June,  but  most  of  them  were  settled  within  a  few  months, 
county  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  was  decided  onl 

The  case  briefly  stated  is  this ;  W.  H.  Johnson  was  duly  el 
perintendent  and  was  duly  qualified,  but  he  did  not  present 
required  by  the  new  school-book  law  until  within  the  thirty  da 
ernor  had  issued  his  proclamation  declaring  the  law  in  effec 
sioners  held  that  the  bond  should  have  been  filed  within  thii 
date  of  his  election,  and  declined  to  accept  it  when  offered.  T 
and  declared  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  county  superintended 
W.  H.  Pennington  to  fill  the  place.  Mr.  Pennington  decline 
cumstances  to  accept  the  place.  In  September  they  appoiotei 
who  accepted  and  qualified.  Then  Mr.  Johnson  appealed  to  t 
which  after  a  trial  decided  in  his  favor.  The  commissioners 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  its  decision  just  handed  down  is  in  fa\ 
son.  The  court  ruled  that  the  commissioners  had  a  right  as  m 
to  pass  upon  the  validity  of  a  bond,  but  that  they  had  no  right 
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icial  function  and  declare  a  vacancy,  The  court  held  also  that  the  law  being 
ow  in  force,  superintendents  hereafter  will  be  compelled  to  file  their  special 
ooda  within  thirty  days  from  their  election. 

The  National  Educational  Association  will  meet  in  St.  Panl,  Minn., 
aly  j  to  ii.  This  promises  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  one  of  the  best  of  its 
aural  gatherings.  The  representative  educational  men  of  the  entire  country 
•ill  be  there,  and  it  always  pays  teachers  to  hear  and  see  and  know  these  lead- 
is  of  their  profession.  The  fare  for  the  round  trip  is  just  half  the  usual  rate, 
ad  the  hotel  rates  range  from  (i.oo  to  $3.00  pet  day.  St.  Paul  is  at  the  head 
f  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  is  in  the  midst  of  summer  resorts. 
,11  things  considered  this  affords  a  splendid  opportunity  for  a  vacation  trip. 
H  roads  give  the  same  rates,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  general  disposition  to 
sweet  with  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  at  some  of  its  points  because  it  runs  for  several 
nndred  miles  along  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  New  School-Book  Law  seems  to  have  the  floor  now.  While  there 
as  doubt  as  to  its  constitutionality  and  its  compulsory  feature,  those  opposed  to  it 
id  to  the  books  adopted,  did  all  they  could  in  a  legitimate  way  to  ward  off  its 
tfbrcement ;  but  now  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  settled  all  disputed  points, 
■erybody  acquiesces  and  proposes  to  give  the  law  a  fair  trial  and  fully  test  its 
erits.    This  is  right. 

The  President  has  signed  the  bill  and  it  is  now  settled  that  the  World's  Fair 
11  be  held  in  Chicago  in  1893. 


lUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


<TE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  USED  IN  MARCH. 

o  Spelling.— The  penmanship  shown  in  the  manuscripts  of  the 
:ion  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  100,  with  reference  to  legibility 
Y  of  form  (30),  and  neatness  (20).  The  handwriting  of  each 
t>e  considered  in  itself,  rather  than  with  reference  to  standard 

phy  of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  ot  100, 

iducted  for  each  word  incorrectly  written. 

Education. — 1.  Name  four  leading  treatises  on  education,  and 

what  you  understand  object  lessons  to  be,  and  state  what  you 
sign  of  such  lessons. 

udy  of  Physiology  do  you  consider  it  important  to  dissect  some 
f  an  animal,  as  the  eye,  the  heart,  etc.  F    Give  your  reasons, 
lervice  would  a  microscope  be  in  the  study  of  Physiology? 
extent  in  the  study  of  Geography  can.  the  children  be  led  to  con- 
object? 
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6.  What  is  the  value  of  map-drawing  ic  Geography  work? 

7.  When,  for  example,  the  map  of  England  is  studied  in  the  text,  and  dram 
on  paper,  and  drawn  on  the  board,  what  faculties  of  the  mind  are  erercuedii 
acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  object  represented  by  the  map? 

8.  Referring  to  question  7,  can  the  mind  be  said  to  know  an  object  when  it 
has  access  only  to  a  representation  of  the  object? 

9.  What  is  a  law  of  the  mind? 

10.    Define  a  faculty  or  power.  (Answer  any  six  questions-) 

Grammar.— 1.  Like  what  parts  of  speech  is  writing  in  this  sentence?  Yon 
writing  the  sentence  so  well  secured  the  prize.  Show  clearly  that  it  is  like 
them. 

2.  Analyze :     He  is  as  rich  as  Cro-sus. 

3.  Correct  if  necessary  and  give  seasons :  (a)  There  goes  my  mother  and 
sister.     (*)  Did  you  sleep  good?     (c)  Where  was  you  when  I  called? 

4.  Give  the  adverbial  idea  expressed  by  each  adverbial  modifier  in  the  fol- 
lowing: (a)  How  swiftly  glides  the  bonny  boat.  (*)  The  navy  of  Hirant 
brought  gold  from  Ophir.     (c)  The  sun  shines  brightly  on  the  tree-tops. 

5-6.  Show  clearly  bow  you  would  lead  the  child  from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
plex sentence. 

7.  What  part  of  speech  is  each  italicized  word,  and  how  is  it  used?  My 
going  there  will  depend  upon  my  father's  giving  his  consent. 

8.  What  are  the  special  uses  of  the  word  it? 

9.  In  what  respects  are  the  phrase  and  the  clause  alike?  In  what  different? 
10.    Give  the  use  of  the  infinitive  in  these  sentences: — 

(a)    David  hastened  to  meet  Goliath. 
(4)    The  Puritans  desired  to  obtain  religious  freedom. 
(e)    To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind  us  is  not  to  die.     (Any  eight." 
Physiology. — 1.    Describe  a  tendon  and  state  its  use.    A  ligament.    Thi 
synovial  membrane.    Cartilage. 

2.  Describe  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  liver. 

3.  Describe  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 

4.  What  are  the  objects  of  ventilation  ?  What  difficulties  attend  our  effort 
to  secure  these  objects? 

5.  Of  what  kinds  of  matter  is  the  brain  composed?    Describe  each. 

6.  Give  directions  for  the  care  of  the  brain. 

7.  Explain  reflex  action  of  the  brain.    What  are  the  purposes  of  it? 

8.  What  provision  would  you  make  for  the  ventilation  of  an  ordinary  sctux 
room?  (Answer  any  six.) 

Arithmetic. — 1.  A  man  travels  until  his  watch  is  19  min.  55  sec.  too  fax 
has  he  traveled  east  or  west,  and  how  far? 

2.  'A  merchant  sold  3%  yards  of  cloth  for  (17.^',  5!^  yards  for  (23.^,  ai 
8,'s  yards  for  $27  i;  how  many  yards  did  he  sell,  and  how  much  money  did' 
receive? 

3.  Reduce  4  gal.,  1  qt.,  1.28  pt.  to  the  decimal  of  a  hogshead. 
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4.    Reduce  56^  to  a  common  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms. 
'5.    Which  will  yield  the  better  income,  8%  bonds  at  90  or  7%  bonds  at  80? 

6.  What  principal  will  in  7  yrs.  4  mo.,  at  8% ,  amount  to  $749.70? 

7.  Sold  a  book -case  for  $125  and  cleared  -^  of  this  money;  what  would  I 
have  gained  per  cent,  by  selling  at  $120? 

g.  A  field  900  feet  long  is  720  feet  wide  at  one  end  and  600  it.  at  the  other ; 
how  many  acres  does  it  contain  ? 

9.  Two  men  paid  $150  for  a  horse;  one  paid  $90  and  the  other  paid  $60; 
they  sold  it  so  as  to  gain  $75 :  what  was  the  share  of  each?  .  '*/f*.       E  ^ 

Reading. 

44  Many  a  night  from  yonder  ivied  casement,  ere  I  went  to  rest, 
Did  I  look  on  great  Orion  sloping  slowly  to  the  west. 
Many  a  night  I  saw  the  Pleiades,  rising  through  the  mellow  shade, 
Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  fire  flies  tangled  in  a  silver  braid.11 

1.  Write  ten  questions  such  as  you  would  give  a  pupil  in  order  to  bring  out 
the  thought  in  the  above  selection.  10  points,  five  each. 

2.  Read  a  selection  to  be  marked  by  the  superintendent.  50  J*  »        9      .:     I 

U.  S.  History. — 1.  Give  a  series  of  events  or  incidents  of  our  history,  show 
ing  that  while  the  colonies  first  resisted  the  mother  country  merely  for  encroach- 
ment on  their  rights  as  Englishmen,  they  finally  based  their  demands  on  their  ,  •; ";£f        *  V. .  ) 
rights  as  human  beings.    Was  this  change  of  attitude  a  natural  growth  or  a  vi  'f^       * 
dent  revolution?                                                                                                                   \  V  •: 

2.  Write  five  things  you  will  try  to  teach  in  the  biography  of  Alexander  ' 
Hamilton. 

3.  Give  a  full  statement  of  the  principles  at  issue  between  the  United  States 
and  the  late  Southern  Confederacy.  How  many  and  which  of  these  were  settled 
by  the  Civil  War? 

4.  In  how  far  did  the  questions  of  climate  and  soil  enter  into  the  perpetua 
tion  of  slavery  in  one  part  of  our  nation  and  its  extinction  in  another  pam 
Explain. 

5.  The  people  of  the  United  States  resisted  England  in  the  beginning  of  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  on  account  of  the  violation  of  a  long  established  right  of 
an  English  subject;  they  resisted  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  1812 
on  account  of  the  enforcement  of  a  long  established  right  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment.   What  was  each  ? 

6.  Describe  briefly  the  difference  between  the  industrial  and  social  systems 
in  vogue  in  the  North  and  South  previous  to  the  war. 

7.  Name  the  five  greatest  interpreters  of  the  Constitution  which  this  nation 
has  had.  In  what  respect  have  these  differed  greatly  in  their  views  of  consti- 
tutional provisions? 

8.  What  were  the  questions  at  issue  in  the  proposition  to  .admit  Texas  to 
the  Union? 

9.  What  recent  movement  has  been  made  for  a  closer  commercial  union 
among  the  three  Americas? 
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io.  How  many  distinct  regions  of  country  have  been  publicly  made  the  ob- 
ject of  a  proposed  separate  government  since  the  Revolutionary  War?  Desig- 
nate the  regions.  (Answer  any  seven.) 

Geography.— i.    Name  the  chief  products  of  Louisiana. 

2.  What  is  the  southern  limit  of  frost  in  the  United  States?  Name  some 
trees  which  can  not  come  north  of  this  barrier. 

3.  Where  are  Alsace  aad  Lorraine? 

4.  What  are  the  trade  winds?    How  are  they  caused? 

5.  Name  in  order  the  largest  five  towns  of  Indiana. 

6.  To  what  is  the  change  of  seasons  due? 

7.  What  is  the  climate  of  Utah  ? 


ANSWERS  TO   PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 

Reading. — 1.    What  is  meant  by  ivied? 

2.  Define  casement. 

3.  What  is  Orion? 

4.  Do  you  know  Orion  ? 

5.  Do  you  know  the  Pleiades? 

6.  What  time  of  the  year  are  these  two  constellations  prominent? 

7.  How  are  the  Pleiades  like  a  swarm  of  fire-flies? 

8.  What  represents  the  silver  braid? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  the  mellow  shade? 
10.  Describe  this  picture  in  your  own  words. 

Geography. — 1.  Sugar,  cotton,  corn,  rice,  tobacco,  peaches,  plums,  figs, 
oranges,  and  lemons. 

3.  About  the  30th  degree  of  north  latitude,  although  snow  sometimes  falls 
below  that  line.    Palm,  cocoa-nut,  palmetto,  magnolia,  live  oak,  etc. 

3.  Provinces  lying  west  of  the  Rhine,  now  belonging  to  the  German  Empire, 
formerly  a  part  of  France. 

4.  They  are  constant  winds  in  the  tropical  regions — northeast  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere  and  southeast  in  the  southern.  They  are  caused  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  air  from  the  colder  regions  toward  the  tropical  regions,  and  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  If  the  earth  did  not  rotate,  the  trades  would 
be  north  and  south. 

5.  Indianapolis,  Evansville,  Terre  Haute,  Ft.  Wayne,  and  New  Albany. 
Science  of  Education.— 1.    "Thoughts  on  Education,"  by  Locke;  "Em 

ile,"  by  Rosseau;  "Pedagogics  as  a  System,"  Rosenkrantz;  "Leonard  am 
Gertrude,"  Pestalozzi. 

2.  Lessons  illustrated  by  objects.  Some  object  is  presented  to  the  pupil 
and  its  form  and  properties  are  discussed  and  described  by  the  pupil,  aided  b] 
the  teacher;  objects  are  compared  with  others  and  pupils  are  taught  to  expres 
their  statements  in  proper  form.  The  design  of  such  lesson  is  to  develop  per 
ception  and  expression. 
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3.  Yes.  The  only  way  to  get  a  correct  idea  of  many  of  the  organs  is  to  ex- 
amine the. objects  themselves.  Good  descriptions  and  correct  pictures  aid  very 
much,  but  the  object  itself  is  very  much  better. 

4.  The  construction  of  the  tissues,  arrangement  and  form  of  cells,  can  only 
be  seen  by  the  microscope.  The  blood  discs,  for  instance,  can  only  be  thus 
seen. 

5.  In  teaching  the  first  principles  of  geography  the  school-room  and  school- 
yard can  be  accurately  mapped ;  every  object  in  the  room,  and  every  tree,  walk, 
gate,  or  other  object  in  the  yard  can  be  located  on  the  map.  A  high  hill  may 
be  made  to  represent  a  mountain ;  a  creek  will  illustrate  a  river ;  a  pond  will  be 
a  small  lake. 

6.  It  is  very  valuable  in  giving  the  correct  Mea  of  form  and  position,  also 
the  relation  or  situation  of  one  country  or  state  with  regard  to  others ;  the  course 
of  rivers  and  mountains ;  the  position  of  important  cities  and  towns.  Also  as 
an  exercise  in  drawing  it  is  of  considerable  value. 

7.  Imagination,  memory,  judgment,  perception,  and  reasoning. 

8.  Not  thoroughly.  It  can  know  something  of  the  object.  The  mind  can 
know  something  of  a  lion  without  one  having  ever  seen  a  lion,  but  only  a  careful 
study  of  the  animal  itself  will  give  the  mind  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it. 

9.  A  law  of  the  mind  is  a  fixed  rule  according  to  which  it  always  acts :  a 
constant  mode  of  action  of  the  mind :  a  certain  course  which  the  mind  always 
follows. 

10.  A  mental  faculty  is  a  capacity  for  a  distinct  form  of  mental  activity.  It 
is  the  mind's  power  of  doing  something,  or  of  manifesting  itself  in  some  partic- 
ticular  manner. 

Arithmetic. — 1.    19  min.  —  55  sec.  X  15  =  4° —  58'  —  45"  =  the  distance 
traveled.   'He  must  have  gone  west  as  his  time  is  fast.    The  number  of  miles 
traveled  depends  upon  his  course  and  latitude. 
2-    3%  yd.  for  $17^  =  $17,125 
5&      "      *23)£  =  $23.25 
*H      "      $27*    =$27.20 


17*     "      $67?J=  $67  575 
1.28  pt.  -t-  2  =  .64  qt. 

1.64  qt.  -*-  4  =  .41  gal. 

4.41  gal.  -h  63  =  .07  hhd.,  Ans. 

56Ji  =  ***,  or  probably  .56*4  is  meant.     .56^  =  }*&  =  A- 

8%-h.90  =  8}%  =  increase  of  the  first. 

7%  -*-  .80  =  %%<k  =        "         "      second. 

Evidently  the  first  is  better. 

The  amount  of  $1^  for  7  yr.  4  mo.  @  8%  is  $1.58%.    $749.70  -*-  1.58% 

=  $472.50. 

7.     $125  —  $12.50  =  $112.50,  cost. 

$120  —  $112.50  =  $7.50,  gain. 

$7.50  -*-  $112.50  =  6%  %,  Ans. 
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8.  The  average  width  is  660  ft.    -,*,M. iWo  =  '3fi  Acres. 

9.  Their  shares  are  as  3  to  2.  -. 
. '  ■  5  of  ^7;  =  S45  —  first  share. 

I  of  $7S  -=  $30  =  second  share. 

Note. — The  prices  in 'the  second  are  pointed  incorrectly.  I  have  taken  than 
as  they  are  most  probably  meant. 

Grammar— 1.    It  is  like  a  verb  because  it  takes  an  object  after  it. 

It  is  like  a  noun  because  it  is  modified  by  the  adjective  element  your. 

2.  This  is  a  complex  sentence.  The  principal  proposition  is,  "He  is  is 
rich  " ;  the  subordinate  proposition,  "  Crtesus  "  (is  rich) ;  as  is  the  connecti™. 

4.      (a)    Simply  denotes  manner. 

(b)  From  Ophir,  denotes  place. 

(c)  Brightly  denotes  manner;  on  tree-tops  denotes  place. 

5-6.  Teach  clearly  the  simple  sentence  standing  alone.  Then  teach  simple 
sentences  containing  related  ideas.  Then  write  these  related  sentences  into 
one,  by  using  proper  connectives. 

7.  My  is  a  personal  pronoun,  used  to  modify  going.  There  is  an  adverb 
of  place,  modifying  the  participle  going.  Father's  is  a  noun  in  the  possessive 
case,  used  to  modify  going.  Consent  is  a  noun  in  the  objective  case,  the  ob- 
ject of  going. 

8.  //  is  often  used  as  an  expletive.  It  often  represents  a  word  or  phrase 
which  follows  it.  It  is  used  as  the  subject  of  an  impersonal  verb,  and  has  no 
obvious  antecedent. 

Physiology.— 4.  Principally  to  supply  oxygen  to  the  lungs ;  to  remove  th< 
foul  air  that  rapidly  accumulates  in  a  room ;  to  reduce  the  temperature  whet 
too  high.  It  is  often  difficult  to  ventilate  without  exposing  persons  to  a  drafi 
of  cold  air.  It  is  often  difficult  to  distribute  a  proper  amount  of  fresh  air  to  al 
parts  of  the  room.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  means  of  ventilation  that  is  successfu 
at  all  times  and  in  all  conditions  of  the  weather. 

6.  The  blood  should  be  kept  pure.  It  should  not  be  over-worked.  It  shook 
have  regular  periods  of  work  and  rest.  Excitement  and  anger  should  be  care 
fully  avoided.    The  brain  should  be  supplied  with-  a  proper  amount  of  blood. 

7.  The  action  of  the  brain  in  sending  stimulus  or  force  outward  to  othe 
parts  of  the  body  is  called  reflex  action.  By  it  the  action  of  the  involuntary 
organs  is  kept  up  and  life  sustained. 

8.  Arrange  the  windows  so  that  they  could  be  lowered  at  the  top  and  raise 
at  the  bottom.  A  board  might  be  placed  slightly  in  front  of  the  bottom  of  th 
window  to  cut  off  any  draft.  The  transoms  over  the  doors  should  work  on  hinges 
The  stove  door  should  be  kept  open  as  much  as  possible. 

History. — 1.  The  colonists  protested  against  taxation  without  represents 
tiou,  declared  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act  and  tax  on  tea,  and  appealed  to  th 
King  for  redress  of  their  grievances.  "Having  failed  in  all  their  petitions,  the 
resorted  to  arms  as  the  last  remedy. 

2.     (1)  An  account  of  Hamilton's  youth  and  education.    (2)  His  intense  pi 
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(rot ism.  (3)  His  services  in  the  Revolution.  (4)  His  notions 
(5)  Hamilton's  financial  ability. 

4.  The  Negroes  being  accustomed  to  a  hot,  inhospitable  clima 
suited  for  labor  on  the  southern  plantations  than  the  whites.  1 
race  naturally  sought  that  portion  of  the  country  similar  in  climat 
tions  to  the  former  home.  The  system  of  farming  did  not  requin 
tions  and  cheap  labor.  The  Negro  being  adapted  to  a  warm  dim 
perform  labor  so  profitable  in  the  northern,  states. 

;.  While  the  colonists  were  under  the  control  of  the  mother 
asked  for  the  rights  of  English  subjects.  Having  established  tt 
fnce,  Ihey  resisted  the  English  for  encroachment  on  their  right: 
citizens.  The  British  claimed  the  right  to  search  American  vesse 
nists  were  no  longer  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  resisted  as  Ait 

7.  There  have  always  been  two  schools  of  interpreters  of  the 
The  southern  portion,  led  by  Jefferson  and  Calhoun,  held  that  th 
was  a  compact  between  the  states;  that  the  sovereignty  of  the 
the  states,  and  may  be  dissolved  under  certain  conditions.  The  no 
under  the  leadership  of  Hamilton,  Washington,  and  Webster,  ha 
that  the  sovereignty  is  lodged  with  the  central  government ;  that 
subordinate;  that  individuals  owe  allegiance  first  to  the  genera 
Mr.  Calhoun  thought  states  had  a  right  to  nullify  acts  of  the  g< 
ment.  Judge  Story  has  written  the  most  elaborate  and  unbiased 
Constitution. 

8.  Whether  Texas  should  be  annexed  as  a  slave  state.  The 
of  the  boundary.  The  payment  of  the  state  debt.  The  dispositi 
lie  land. 

9.  The  Pan-American  Congress,  composed  of  representative: 
Americas,  is  now  in  session  at  Washington.  The  object  is  a  con 
of  all  the  sections. 

10.  The  independent  State  of  Texas,  the  attempt  of  the  Conf 
and  the  public  effort  of  California  for  freedom  from  Mexican  authoi 
the  only  public  attempts  to  form  independent  governments  wkhi 
limits  of  the  United  States.  Aaron  Burr's  treasonable  scheme  ani 
government  have  been  secret  attempts  for  the  same  purpose. 


MISCELLANY. 

SOUTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIAT. 

The  Southern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association  convened  at  Avirc 
The  address  of  welcome  was  given  by  Hon.  H.  D.  McMullen. 
lowed  by  the  inaugural  address  of  the  President,  Supt.  A.  H.  G 
Iambus.  It  was  an  excellent  one^deaujng  with,  the  practical  side 
He  took  the  ground  that  the  public  schools  are  not  doing  all  the; 
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to  do,  and  that  the  tendency  is  to  unfit  rather  than  to  pre 
tical  life.  A  revision  of  the  course  of  study  was  advis 
should  be  devoted  to  Latin,  and  that  other  studies,  sue 
short-hand,  should  be  introduced. 

Thursday  Morning.— Supt.  P.  P.  Stultz,  of  Jefferso 
velopment  in  the  Recitation."  He  said:  Self-activity  i 
ment.  The  environment  of  the  pupil  is  either  helpful  01 
■ignment  of  lessons  is  an  important  factor  in  mind  deve 
is  more  often  to  blame  than  the  pupil  for  poor  lessons.  * 
important  factor  in  mind  development.  He  must  know 
oped,  its  capabilities  and  possibilities;  he  must  be  d< 
Antagonism  between  teacher  and  pupil  prevents  mind 
must  be  favorable  conditions  for  the  preparation  of  the  I 
influences  must  be  removed,  the  pupil  made  comfortable 
proper  appliances  for  study.  In  the  recitation  the  pupi 
character  discovered.  He  must  be  aroused,  for  there 
where  there  is  no  attention.  Two  ways  of  securing  attenti 
and  will  power.  To  secure  the  interest  of  the  pupil,  the 
nil  and  alert.  Much  depends  on  class  management,  at 
seating  and  position  in  reciting.  Above  alt,  the  pupil  sh< 
vidual  thought. 

He  was  followed,  on  the  same  subject,  by  Prof.  Vayh 
College,  who  said :  The  development  of  every  power 
school.  Its  aim  is  not  to  make  specialists,  but  men  and 
development,  food,  exercise  and  recreation  are  necessary. 
in  intellectual  growth ;  truth  is  its  food,  the  appropriarjoi 
The  chief  aim  is  to  secure  the  most  intellectual  work  ol 
class  and  out  of  it.    The  teacher  must  occasion  the  activ 

The  second  subject,  "  Where  should  Teaching  Arithmt 
Course?"  was  then  taken  up  by  Supt.  Wm.  '.  Williams, 

The  skill,  accuracy  and  neatness,  as  revealed  by  exam 
tion,  determines  when  this  instruction  should  cease.  T 
places  where  it  might  cease ;  namely,  primary,  intermedl 
grade.  It  should  not  cease  in  either  the  first  or  second 
a  higher  grade  of  ability  than  is  found  here.  It  should 
terms  in  the  high-school.  A  review  is  necessary  to  g 
parts.  Here  is  found  the  necessary  power  required  in  de 
The  work  should  be  practical,  and  should  be  a  preparatic 
is  also  a  preparation  for  algebra  and  geometry. 

Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  McRae,  of  Purdue  University,  took 
Backward  Boy."  The  subject  should  be  considered  fron 
home  as  well  as  of  the  school.  The  parent  must  realiz 
child,  and  the  teacher  must  have  a  heartfelt  appreciatioi 
work.  The  child  should  not  be  put  in  competition  or  i 
There  must  be  time  for  the  development  of  that  intellect. 
tectual  freedom  for  the  children.  They  must  live  their  o 
human  being  but  is  endowed  with  some  possibilities, 
be  such  that  all  avenues  possible  may  be  given  opporti 
The  kindergarten  exercises  should  be  used  in  the  beginni 
manual  training.  Above  all,  the  time  element  is  importan 
be  made  to  feel  that  he  has  within  him  possibilities. 

Supt.  W.  B.  Owen,  of  Edinburg,  followed  with  a  papc 
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(Tie  dullness  of  the  boy  may  be  the  fault  of  environment.  The  right  mod 
nay  not  have  been  set  before  him.  He  may  be  lazy,  may  have  no  aspiratic 
t  may  be  the  result  of  stupid  routine  teaching.  There  may  be  Confused  h; 
i  the  recitation.  The  teacher  becomes  impatient  and  seeks  words  rather  t 
bought.  Here  the  teacher  is  responsible.  The  mental  constitution  of  the 
lay  be  weak.  Here  the  teacher  should  lead  him  along  by  easy  steps  and 
iral  methods.  His  honest  efforts  should  not  be  censured  but  encounu 
a  the  recitation  the  dull  should  be  called  upon  often,  but  not  for  the  most  a 
nit  points.  The  teacher  should  love  the  boy  aud  seek  to  elevate  his  tastes. 
At  the  dose  of  this  session  C.  N.  Peak,  of  North  Vernon,  was  elected  ten 
iry  treasurer  in  the  absence  of  J.  P.  Funk,  of  New  Albany. 
At  i :  30  the  pupils  of  the  Aurora  schools  were  assembled  to  listen  to  a  1 
d  the  Young  People's  Reading  Circle,  by  Prof.  Joseph  Carhart,  of  De  P; 
University.  This  talk  was  much  appreciated  by  the  pupils  as  well  as  by 
age  number  of  teachers  present.  This  was  followed  by  a  story  from  M 
'wain,  by  Geo.  F.  Bass. 

The  next  paper  read  was  on  "  The  Educational  Value  of  Diplomas,"  by  Si 
1.  F.  Hoffman,  of  Washington.  He  said :  Many  hold  that  the  diploma  sho 
:  abolished  from  all  schools  below  the  college.  Usually  it  is  of  little  use 
tuse  of  the  small  value  placed  upon  the  high-school.  The  work  has  not  b 
■acncal.  The  mistake  is  too  often  made  of  turning  out  pupils  with  refere 
1  quantity  rather  than  to  quality.  There  should  be  a  uniform  course  in 
go-school.  The  diploma  possesses  an  educational  value  if  there  is  a  prof 
onal  development  of  all  the  faculties.  The  power  of  self-thinking  is  de1 
led.  It  is  a  mental  training  and  stimulus  for  him  who  wins.  The  hopi 
curing  the  diploma  is  an  inducement  for  the  pupil  to  finish  the  course. 
lonld  be  a  testimonial  of  intellectual  character  and  a  desire  to  become  an 
Iligent  citizen.    It  is  a  reward  for  hard  labor. 

The  next  paper  was  presented  by  Geo.  F.  Bass,  of-  Indianapolis,  on  "  1 
iperstition  of  Method."  All  methods  have  superstitious  followers.  " 
acber  must  understand  what  method  is.  He  must  know  the  thing  to  be  learn 
e  principles  and  purposes  of  instruction.  Method  is  a  rational  prbcedi 
xnpayreVs  principles  are,' — first.  He  must  know  the  special  characteristic! 
ch  branch  he  is  to  teach.  Secondly,  He  must  understand  the  laws  of  mei 
olution  at  all  stages.  This  may  be  learned  from  books  and  from  the  child 
emselves.  He  must  know  what  studies  will  develop  each  faculty,  Thirc 
"  kiiow  the  particular  purpose  of  eacti  grade  of  instruction.    Knowing  th 


:  may  form  his  method  without  danger  of  superstition.  He  must  supply 
e-giving  principle.  There  are  two  classes  of  teachers— the  quick  and 
ad.    The  former  will  have  method.    One  of  the  symptoms  of  superstitioi 


inordinate  desire  to  know  how  without  the  why.    Some  are  not  born  tt 
id  can  never  learn. 

Mrs.  Clara.  L.  Olcott,  of  Utica,  followed  on  the  same  subject.  She  said  i 
not  so  much  the  method  as  the  man.  Teachers  must  be  courageous  to  c 
ow  and  banish  superstition.  In  the  recitation  there  are  three  factors — 1, 
acher;  2,  the  child;  3,  the  method.  The  method  may  be  learned  by  wat 
g,  investigation  and  thinking.     Method  is  like  fire,  a  good  servant  but  a  1 

Thursday  Evening.— A  lecture  was  given  by  Prof.  Wm.  Lowe  Bryan,  of 
ate  University,  on  "The  Practical  Significant  Facts  of  Permanency  i 
lange."    The  lecture  was  a  very  interesting  one,  and  a  brief  report  would 

injustice. 
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Friday  Morning. — The  first  paper  was  read  by  Mrs.  Rebecca  Rhives,  of 

Greensburg,  on  "The  Bright  Side  of  the  Teacher's  Life."  Education  is  i  pub- 
lic necessity,  hence  the  teacher,  pupil,  and  patrons  must  comply.  The  work  is 
of  the  brightest  order.  The  teacher  should  have  high  and  nol)le  motives  that 
prompt  him  to  teach.  His  work  results  in  making  better  homes,  better  men  and 
women.  This  is  a  source  of  pleasure.  Pleasant  relations  between  teacher  and 
pupils,  the  approval  of  the  superintendent,  the  working  in  harmony  with  parents, 
the  future  good  will  of  the  pupils,  the  consciousness  of  character-building,— are 
all  sources  of  true  happiness  for  the  teacher. 

President  £.  A.  Bryan,  of  Vincennes  University,  followed  with  a  paper  on  the 

same  subject.  He  said :  There  are  wounds  and  sighs,  difficulties  and  trials,  and 
yet  there  is  room  for  a  halo  of  glory  around  the  teacher.  Happiness  is  psycho- 
logical, not  physical.  It  is  not  confined  by  race,  kind  or  condition.  There  is 
a  relation  between  happiness  and  the  environment.  Happiness  is  lawful.  It  is 
right  to  seek  good  for  one's  self.  The  life  of  the  teacher  passes  into  the  life  of 
the  pupil.  This  is  true  transmigration.  This  work  must  be  a  source  of  keenest 
enjoyment. 

The  next  subject,  "Is  the  Young  Man  Safe?"  was  first  presented  by  Supt 

J.  H.  Martin,  of  Madison.  He  said:  The  young  man  always  has  been  and 
will  be  an  important  factor  in  the  home.  His  character  determines  whether  he  will 
be  a  blessing  or  a  blight.  What  is  true  of  the  family,  is  true  of  the  state  and 
nation.  Strong,  noble  boys  indicate  future  noble  citizens,  for  into  their  hands 
will  pass  the  future  Church  and  State.  Save  the  boys  and  you  save  the  young 
men.  Save  the  young  men  and  you  save  a  nation.  The  dangers  of  the  boys 
are, — first,  from  evil  associations.  It  is  as  much  the  dutv  of  parents  to  guard 
them  from  evil  companions  as  to  guard  them  from  disease.  It  would  be  better 
-for  them  to  have  no  associates  than  to  have  evil  ones.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  pa- 
rents to  keep  their  boys  home  at  night.  To  this  end,  home  should  be  made  the 
sweetest  and  dearest  of  all  places.  The  second  danger  is  from  the  influence  of 
bad  books  and  vicious  literature.  To  counteract  this  evil,  a  taste  for  pure  lite- 
rature should  be  cultivated.  The  home  should  be  supplied  with  good  books. 
The  third  danger  arises  from  the  saloon.  Two  remedied  ior  this  are, — i.  A 
prohibitory  law.  2.  Sentiment  to  enforce  the  law.  Prohibition  should  be  taken 
out  of  politics  and  made  a  moral  issue.  The  time  to  save  the  young  man  is 
when  he  is  a  boy,  before  his  habits  have  become  fixed. 

Mrs.  Armen,  of  Columbus,  followed  with  a  paper  on  the  same  subject.  The 
teacher  and  the  pupil  must  combine  to  form  will  power  and  moral  stamina. 
The  country  boy  must  furnish  the  brain  and  sinew  to  carry  on  affairs.  The  stan- 
dard of  scholarship  must  be  raised.  The  loose  reins  of  family  government  result 
in  wayward  boys.  Parents  are  too  much  engrossed  with  society  and  business  to 
care  for  the  children,  hence  they  depend  on  the  teachers  to  rear  them.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  perils  arise  from  the  home.  Teachers  can  not  be  expected  to  do 
everything  for  the  child,  since  he  is  for  so  a  short  time  under  their  direct  control. 

Edinburg  was  then  selected  as  the  place  of  the  next  meeting.  A*  Random 
Shots  "  were  then  given  by  Messrs.  Stevenson,  Peak,  Bell,  and  Bryan.  Prof. 
Bryan  made  three  wishes  for  the  teacher, — i.  For  higher  scholarship.  2.  For 
less  politics.    3.  For  more  pay. 

At  1 :  30  the  Association  was  delighted  with  "  A  Talk  on  the  Merchant  of 
Venice, "  by  Pres.  Parsons,  of  the  State  Normal.  Pres.  Jordan,  of  the  State 
University,  was  then  called  upon  and  responded  with  a  few  appropriate  remarks. 

Messrs.'  Olcott  and  Peak  and  Mrs.  Gilchrist,  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
reported  as  follows : 
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Ri  salved,   I .     That  this  is  the  best  Association  we  have  ever  attei 

2.  That  we  greatly  appreciate  the  music — instrumental  and  vocal 

3.  That  we  express  our  thanks  to  the  good  people  of  Aurora  fo 
iid  hospitable  way  in  which  we  have  been  entertained. 

4.  That  the  program  has  been  of  unusual  interest.  That  F.  D.  C 
omplimented  on  his  excellent  executive  ability. 

5.  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Introduction  Committee  fa 
mature  of  the  occasion. 

6.  That  thanks  are  due  to  D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co.  for  the  use  of  tl 
ll  piano. 

The  Committee  on  Officers  reported  as  follows: 
For  President— F.  D.  Chnrchill,  Aurora, 
e™  iri__  o      ■  a     .       S  C  N.  Peak,  North  Vernon,  and 

For  Secretary — Miss  Oma  Feagans,  Washington. 
For  Treasurer— J.  P.  Funk,  New  Albany. 
For  Executive  Committee — W.  B.  Owen,  Edinburg,  chairma 
;.  Taylor,  Madison;    R.  J.  Aley,  Vincennes;   J.   W.  Stotts,  Mite 
*ittie  Palmer,  Franklin. 

Whereas,  The  teachers  of  Indiana  as  well  as  the  friends  of  educi 
[here  have  just  been  called  upon  to  mourn  the  sad  death  of  the  ve: 
minent  scientist.  Dr.  Richard  Owen;  Therefore, 
Resolved,  That  the  Southern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association  put  t 
is  appreciation  of  his  eminent  services  to  the  cause  of  science.  Dr 
torn  m  Scotland  in  1810,  educated  in  Scotland  and  Switzerland,  sc 
Jnited  States  Army  in  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars,  engaged  in  the 
ogical  Surveys  and  in  several  State  geological  surveys,  was  Presidei 
ary  School  in  Kentucky,  was  for  eleven  years  Prof,  of  Natural  Sci 
ndiana  University,  was  elected  first  President  of  Purdue  University 
lis  retirement  to  private  life  has  devoted  himself  constantly  to  scieni 
ration  and  writing. 

His  acquaintance  and  correspondence  with  the  most  celebrated  j 
lie  world  was  large.  He  was  a  student,  scholar,  and  christian  gi 
he  highest  type.  Of  a  celebrated  family,  he  was  as  unassuming  as  % 
•as  a  member  of  this  Association,  presenting  a  paper  on  some  branc 
iii  years  ago.  He  was  a  member  of  the  most  prominent  American 
issociationg  for  the  advancement  of  science,  and  a  constant  contrit 
pcrs  until  his  death.     We  mourn  his  loss. 

"Were  a  star  quenched  on  high 
For  ages  would  its  light 
Still  travelling  downward  from  the  sky 
Fall  on  our  mortal  sight ; 
So  when  a  great  man  dies 
For  years  beyond  our  ken 
The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies 
Upon  the  paths  of  men." 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  the  Great  Teacher  of  mankind  to  call 
world  the  veteran  teacher,  E.  P.  Cole,  of  B  looming  to  n ;  and  the  ab 
tendent,  J.  K.  Walts,  of  Marion; 

Risalved,  That  in  the  death  of  these  educators  the  Southern  Indi 
en'  Association  feels  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  cause  of  education,  a 
Association  tender  to  the  families  and  friends  of  the  deceased  its  he 
pathy. 
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Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  furnished  to  the  families  uf  the 
deceased.  Robt.  J.  Alp.y,} 

J.  H.  Martin,    >  CommUtM. 

Benj.  Vail,  Jr.  ) 
A.  H.  Graham,  President. 
Edith  Shocklbv,  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NORTHERN  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Superintendents  and  Teachers'  Association  held  At 
third  annual  joint  association  at  Columbia  City,  April  3,  4,  and  5,  1890, 

Teachers  who  had  the  opportunity  of  being  present  on  Thursday,  April  3 
reported  a  most  profitable  day  spent  in  visiting  the  public  schools,  where  Snpt 
Palmer  and  his  teachers  furnished  every  opportunity  to  see  the  work  of  ill  dt 
partments. 

The  meeting  proper  of  the  Association  commenced  at  7:30  P.  M,  April  J 
The  huge  room  was  filled  to  overflowing.  The  program  for  the  evening  was  a 
-follows :  Prayer,  Rev.  H.  C.  Hockey ;  Address  of  Welcome,  Thos.  R.  Marshall 
Response,  Mrs.  Emogene  Mowrer,  of  Warsaw;  Address  of  Retiring  Presided 
Supt.  T.  J.  Sanders,  Warsaw;  Inaugural  Address,  W.  C.  Palmer,  of  Columbi 
City.  The  address  was  pointed  and  well  received.  The  excellent  music  fm 
oished  by  the  Gtee  Club  was  highly  appreciated  by  all  present. 

Friday,  g<  30  A.  M. — Supt.  W.  H.  Sims,  of  Goshen,  read  a  paper  on  "Tt 
Head  and  the  Hand."     The  paper  contained  the  following  thought: 

"  That  men  ought  to  learn  to  do  as  well  as  to  think  is  not  disputed ;  that  mt 
learn  to  do  by  doing  is  generally  accepted ;  but  that  men  learn  to  think  by  doiq 
there  are  many  ready  to  controvert.  That  the  hand  aids  the  head,  yea,  that 
sometimes  leads  it :  that  hand  culture  may  and  ought  to  be  made  a  part  of  evei 
child's  education;  that  hand  culture  can  be  introduced  in  the  common  scboo 
without  interrupting  the  present  work;  that  it  will  aid  in  intellectual  develo 
ment  by  giviag  added  ability  to  grasp  the  subjects  presented— these  are  I) 
doctrines  of  those  who  advocate  the  introduction  of  manual  training  in  the  coi 
mon  schools."  The  purpose  of  the  paper  was  to  prove  that  these  doctrines  a 
well  founded— first,  because  they  are  psychologically  correct;  second,  becau 
they  have  stood"  the  practical  test. 

Discussion:  W.  A.  Bell  commended  manual  training  because  it  not  or 
■educated  the  child  in  exact  thinking,  but  also  in  the  exact  working  out  of  ti 
thought.  Dr.  Hailman  distinguished  between  manual  training  and  industr 
training,  and  said  "  hand  training  has  come  to  stay  because  it  is  the  thing." 

Miss  Grace  Rowley,  of  Elkhart,  read  a  paper  on  "Science  in  Intermedh 
and  Primary  Grades."     Following  is  the  thought: 

'■The  natural  sciences  are  powerful  forces  in-developing  those -habits  whi 
will  train  the  American  child  into  a  seeing,  thinking,  self-reliant  citizen.  Cu 
osity — the  birthright  of  the  child— should  be  developed  in  the  right  directk 
not  repressed.  Then  that  very  spirit,  which  at  the  age  of  six  turned  pock 
into  museums  and  the  tongue  into  an  interrogation  point,  would  be  active  in  t 
high-school  and  the  college,  where  now  so  often  the  instructor's  first  and  migt 
■est  effort  is  to  arouse  the  student  from  lethargy  and  indifference  to  the  study 
science..   Our  childhood  was  fed  on  fairy  stories  and  most  of  us  enjoyed  it.  * 
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nay  feed  our  pupils  on  -true  stories  that  open  to  them  a  new  world  of  u  □ 
lected  and  inexhaustible  pleasure,  and  alt  will  enjoy  it.  You  don't  believi 
fry  it!" 

Supt.  P.  D.  Creager,  of  Kendallville,  not  being  present,  his  paper,  "  Scii 
n  the  Grammar  Grades,"  was  read  by  Mrs.  Jennie  Goodwin,  of  the  Kendall 
ligh-school.  "The  two  main  reasons  for  the  study  of  elementary  science  in 
ifammar  School  are — viz  i  (i)  as  a  means  of  mipd  discipline  for  those  whi 
tot  enter  the  high-school ;  (2)  as  a  preparation  for  advanced  study  for  tl 
iho  enter  the  high-school.  The  first  of  these  two  reasons  is  the  more  im 
tut  on  account  of  its  educational,  ethical,  and  practical  value.  Botany,  Z 
gy,  Chemistry,  and  Physics  are  best  suited  for  elementary  work.  They  1 
e  taught  objectively,  energetically,  with  originality,  and  skillfully.  Wne 
aught  science  will  become  an  important  factor  of  education  in  the  gram 
chool  grade." 

Both  of  the  above  named  science  papers  were  included  in  one  discussion, 
y  Howard  L.  Wilson,  Rensselaer  high-school. 

Friday  p.  m — Supt.  W.  C.  Belman,  of  Hammond,  read  a  paper  on  "I 
i  Secure  Teaching  of  Subjects  instead  of  Text-Books."  "  Some  of  the  ca 
iit  produce  book  teaching  are:  (1)  Teachers  lack  knowledge  outside  of  I 
ooks;  |z)  Superintendents  are  to  blame  who  do  not  require  professional  si 
f  their  teachers.  Do  not  throw  away  the  text-book.  Go  from  the  book  to 
ire.     Let  teachers  be  original,  and  do  not  quell  the  spirit  of  originalii 

Discussion :  Supt.  Chase,  of  Plymouth,  said  the  teaching  of  subjects  ins 
t  text-books  is  successfully  done  in  his  schools.  He  does  not  allow  the  1 
00k  used  at  all  in  many  subjects. 

Miss  E.  A.  Hill,  teacher  of  Drawing  in  the  South  Bend  schools,  read  a  p 
d  "  Industrial  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools,1'  which  was  excellent. 

Friday  Evening. — A  large  audience  assembled  to  hear  Supt.  Geo.  Howl 
f  the  Chicago  schools,  on  "The  Recitation."  The  lecture  was  filled  with  f 
cat  thoughts  that  the  teacher  can  carry  out  in  her  daily  work  and  make 
chool  better  thereby.  The  tenderness  and  gentleness,  which  Mr.  How 
howed  in  voice  and  thought  when  he  spoke  of  the  interests  of  the  child,  a' 
ned  the  listening  teacher  to  a  deeper  sense  of  love,  of  duty,  and  of  respt 
ility  in  the  work  in  the  recitation-room  of  the  public  graded  school. 

Saturday,  a.  m. — Supt.  Scull,  of  Rochester,  read  a  paper  on  "  Superint 
at's  Relations  to  Schools  in  his  Charge."  The  paper  commended  the  Co 
iipt.  system  of  our  state.  Mr.  Scull  further  said:  "The  character  in 
ducational  system  of  our  state  whose  duties  are  must  varied  is  the  superint 
at  of  the  school*  of  a  city  of  3,000  to  10,000  inhabitants.  He  has  to  estal 
nd  maintain  proper  relations  with  hi*  school  board.  He  must  teach  hi*  be 
fe  has  a  right  to  a  place  with  them  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  educai 
"he  superintendent  ought  to  be  a  weight  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  He  1 
rust  his  board.  The  superintendent1*  relation  to  the  teachers  is,  "  Like  si 
ntendent,  like  teachers."  He  must  be  a  practical  teacher.  He  is  the  im[ 
4  the  school.  He  must  be  a  student,  a  thinker,  up  to  the  educational  tho 
>f  the  day.  The  greatest  power  he  can  exert  with  his  teachers  is  to  incite  1 
o  higher  thinking.  He  must  be  a  patriot,  and  as  he  looks  upon  the  childr 
o-day,  he  remembers  that  to  them  will  be  confided  the  nation's  destinie 
itonow.     If,  the  superintendent  does  his  duty  to  himself,  his  board,  his  U 
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era,  his  pupils,  and  to  the  community  at  large,  he  will  demonstrate  the  right  of 
hit  office  to  exist,  and  at  last,  if  not  at  all  times,  should  receive  this  commenda- 
tion: 'He  bath  merited  well  of  the  Republic.'  " 

County  Supt.  E.  G.  Machan,  of  La  Grange,  read  a  paper  entitled:  "Appor- 
tionment of  School  Revenues."     Following  is  the  outline  : 

i.  Purpose  of  the  Constitution.  The  wealth  of  the  state  is  pledged  to  tbt 
education  of  the  children  of  the  state.  This  wealth  is  distributed  on  the  nuk 
of  the  children  to  educate,  without  regard  to  the  sources  from  which  it  comes. 

2.  The  present  basis  not  an  equitable  one.  The  different  conditions  in  city 
and  country  life  make  it  unjust.  Cities  are  the  great  centres  of  wealth,  hcuct 
should  expect  to  pay  more  than  they  receive  in  return.  The  present  basis  i; 
open  to  fraud.  Fraudulent  returns  are  confined  largely  to  the  cities,  where 
there  is  the  least  cause  for  it.  These  frauds  are  not  of  recent  origin  but  havt 
been  perpetrated  upon  the  unsuspecting  country  people  for  years  past. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  evil  the  speaker  recommended :  (i)  A  compulsory  ed- 
ucation law,  with  severe  penalties  attached  for  fraudulent  enumerations,  (i)  l! 
this  can  not  be  obtained,  that  the  actual  school  attendance  for  the  year  be  niadf 
'  the  basis  of  apportionment. 

Supt.  R.  I.  Hamilton,  of  Huntington,  discussed  the  paper,  presenting  the 
following  points :  "  The  present  basis  more  nearly  just  than  any  other  practi 
cable  one.  Serious  frauds  impossible  with  proper  inspection  on  the  part  o 
county  and  state  superintendents.  An  enrollment  or  atetndance  basis  men 
open  to  fraud  than  the  enumeration  basis.  The  cities  already  pay  into  the  stau 
fund  annually  under  the  state  levy  of  16  cents,  a  much  larger  amount  than  Ihej 
receive  back.  The  cities  have  sore  need  of  all  the  mqney  they  pay  into  the  schoa 
fund,  without  suffering  the  present  annual  depletion,  much  less  the  heavier  ok 
contemplated  by  a  change  in  the  basis  of  apportionment.  For  various  reasoai 
the  percentage  of  enumeration  on  population  in  cities  should  be  and  is  highu 
than  in  the  country.  The  charge  of  ayUemaftc  and  wide-spread  fraud  in  dt] 
enumerations  is  not  supported  by  the  facts.  School  terms  in  cities  longer  than  ii 
rural  communities  chiefly  because  close  gradation  permits  the  city  teacher  It 
have  charge  of  two  or  three  times  as  many  pupils  as  the  country  teacher." 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Wherkas,  Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association,  two  of  its  worthy  mem 
bers.  Prof.  J.  K.  Walts,  Supt.  public  schools,  Marion,  Ind  ,  and  Prof.  Ambro* 
Blunt.  Supt.  public  schools,  Ligonier,  Ind.,  the  former  one  of  the  direct  projec 
tors  of  this  Association,  and  the  other  one  of  its  early  members,  have  been  callei 
from  labor  to  reward ; 

Risvlvtd,  i.  That  in  their  death  this  Association  has  lost  two  valuable  an 
highly  respected  members,  and  the  cause  of  education  two  earnest,  faithful  v» 
conscientious  advocates. 

2.  That  we  tender  our  condolence  to  their  bereaved  families,  to  the  commu 
nities  in  which  tbey  labored,  and  to  the  schools  they  so  successfully  conducted 

3.  Tliat  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  this  Association 
and  copies  of  the  same  be  sent  to  their  respective  families  and  school  boards. 

Respectfully  submitted,  John  S.  Irwin,  "1 

Jas.  F.  Scull,     \  Committtt. 
D.  W.Thomas.) 
The  Teachers  and  Superintendents  of  the  public  schools  of  Northern  Indian 
in  Association  assembled,  hereby  express  their  opinions  as  follows : 

1.  We  believe  a  system  of  public  schools  to  be  indispensable  to  the  perpc 
tuity  of  a  free  popular  government;  we  believe  the  system  now  in  existenci 
while  confessedly  imperfect,  in  effect  secures  the  essential  results  which  shoul 
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;  we  affirm  our  devotion  to  the  public  school 
achers  and  other  friends  of  the  public  schools, 
to  support  in  every  honorable  way  all  proposed 
i  and  improve  our  schools,  and  to  watch  with 
ttion  which  shall  be  inimical  to  their  best  in- 

itly  petition  the  Legislature  to  make  no  change 
it  method  of  distribution  of  the  school  revenue, 
:  enumeration  list  the  names  of  all  persons  over 

reported  that  the  school  board  of  the  City  of 
practically  forbidding  the  teachers  of  their  city 
to  the  Indiana  School  Journal,  we  beg  leave  to 
er,  that  we  can  view  such  reported  action  in  no 
i  the  part  of  a  school  board  with  the  professional 
ent  as  an  insult  to  the  profession  and  as  a  blot 
e  of  our  state,  whose  intelligence  and  sense  of 
would  misrepresent. 

is  Association  during  the  past  year  have  spared 
his  meeting  a  success,  and  that  the  President 
these  sessions,  so  earnestly  and  energetically 
lion  extends  to  these  officers  its  sincere  thanks. 
s  of  the  Glee  Club  our  thanks  for  the  excellent 

ikstt 

;ted  for  the  coming  year: 

untington. 

a.  Auburn;  Miss  Adelaide  Baylor,  Wabash ; 

*rt;  R.  A.  Chase,  Plymouth;  W.  H.  Hersb- 

-I  untington. 
ne,  Huntington. 
Hight,  Huntington. 

icull,  Rochester;  W.  N.  Hailman,  La  Porte; 
Rowley,  Elkhart;  B.  F.  Moore,  Monticello; 

luntington  next  year,  where  care  will  be  taken 
welcome  and  the  meeting  a  profitable  one. 
Secretary. 

EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

s  Exposition  the  work  of  thirty  schools,  mostly 
is  done  with  worsted,  cotton,  and  silk.  The 
by  the  work  of  the  boys.  Finland  is  proud  of 
s  that  made  work  in  wood  and  iron  in  school 
riot,  Uno  Cygnaeus,  the  originator  of  hand- 
ual  training  to  the  customs  of  his  .country.  A 
tisan.  A  forge  is  rarely  wanted  on  his  farm, 
l-known  knife  with  curved  blade,  which  hangs 
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from  the  belt  of  every  Fiulauder  suspended  by  a  brass  chain.  He  etchei  are 
meets,  emblems,  and  precepts  on  the  blade,  for  the  Fiulauder  likes  to  be  w 
tentiouE ;  he  speaks  in  proverbs  like  Sancho  Panza.  The  boys  in  school  beg 
to  work  with  wood  and  iron  quite  early.  These  methodical  evercises  occu; 
six  hours  a  week  of  the  boys'  time.  Five  hundred  different  objects  made  I 
boys  were  on  exhibition. 

Norway. — From  the  catalogue  of  the  University  of  Christians  it  is  seen  tl 
about  sixty-three  courses  of  lectures  are  given  to  a  thousand  students,  nwae 
six  course*  in  theology,  seven  in  law,  eleven  in  medicine,  twenty  in  history  > 
philosophy,  and  nineteen  in  mathematics  and  natural  sciences.  The  library 
the  university  contains  270,000  volumes  and  1,400  manuscripts.  Book«  m 
read  are  works  on  history  and  literature ;  foreign  literature  is  exceptionally  ■ 
represented. 

Denmark. — A  point  of  attraction  was  the  exhibition  of  a  "technical  »ch 
for  girls,"  founded  fourteen  years  ago  in  Copenhagen.  Its  corps  of  teach 
consisted  of  a  director,  an  architect,  a  sculptor,  and  two  painters.  In  the  t 
senM  of  the  word  it  is  a  school  of  decorative  art.  The  exhibition  comprL 
many  Urge  drawings  after  antique  models  and  from  life,  done  with  the  stun 
Besides  these  there  were  samples  of  wood  carving,  gravities  on  metal,  etehin 
china- painting,  and  painting  on  textures. 

Japan. —In  the  Univermity  at  Tokio  there  are  eight  German  professors,  thi 
of  which  lecture  in  German.  Students  entering  the  university  must  have  g< 
through  a  four  years'  course  in  German. 

— It  will  not  take  long  and  Christianity  will  be  made  the  state- religion.  1 
Pope  has  just  raised  Japan  to  a  See  of  the  Church,  and  the  efforts  of  Ron 
Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries  are  very  successful.  The  chief  agitato 
Professor  Toyama.  He  is  very  active  in  the  establishment  of  Christian  seco: 
ary  schools  and  higher  schools  for  girls.  Through  their  influence  he  hope: 
introduce  Christianity  into  the  families.  The  Protestant  christians  in  Japan 
estimated  to  number  20,000. 

Italy. — Amice  dt  Casa  (The  House-Friend)  publishes  the  following  a 
parison  based  upon  official  statistics !  In  London  there  is  I  illegitimate  cl 
to  25  legitimate  ones;  in  Paris  there  is  1  illegitimate  to  every  1  legitimate  c 
then;  likewise  in  Brussels.  In  Vienna  the  number  of  illegitimate  children 
little  greater  than  the  number  of  legitimate  ones.  But  in  Rome  there  are  8  i 
gitimate  to  every  3  legitimate  children.  The  proportion  of  cases  of  murder, 
paper  says,  is  similar :  In  Prussia  there  is  1  murderer  among  100,000  inha 
ants;  in  Spain  I  among  4113  persons;  and  in  Rome  I  among  750  persons, 
these  statements  had  not  come  from  Italy,  we  should  have  hesitated  to  rej 
duce  them. 

Germany. —The  attendance  in  German  universities  has  nearly  doublet 
ten  years.  While  during  1879  the  number  of  students  was  17,651,  it  im 
1888  to  34. '88.  The  number  of  inhabitants  increased  during  the  smdc  pe 
from  40,492,000  to  48,056,000.  While  ten  years  ago  there  was  reason  to  s\ 
of  a  want  of  persons  aiming  at  superior  education,  at  present  there  seems  t 
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a  superfluity.  All  the  professions  are  suffering  from  too  great  a  supply  of  ca 
didates,  so  that  already  the  graduates  of  the  philosophic  course  in  the  unjve 
sir/  accept  positions  in  primary  schools. 

Russia. — The  University  of  Dorpat  (in  the  Baltic  Provinces,  which  are  chief 
inhabited  by  Germans)  has  been  Russified  by  excluding  the  German  languaj 
as  the  medium  of  instruction.  The  Lutheran  theological  faculty,  it  is  confer 
plated,  will.be  changed  to  a  private  seminary  and  moved  to  another  city. 


Editor  Indimn.  School  Joum«l : 

Dear  Sir:  Would  it  not  be  a  wise  movement  to  provide  for  a  "Trustee 
Section"  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Associatiot 
There  were  four  of  us  at  the  meeting  at  Columbia  City.  There  are  many  ir 
portant  questions  which  could  be  discussed.  It  would  be  well  for  the  schoc 
if  the  trustees  in  some  cases  could  become  infected  with  the  enthusiasm  of  tl 
Association.  Would  not  State  Supt.  La  Fotlette  meet  with  some  of  as  for  co 
lultation  at  that  time?  A  few  years  ago  one  township  trustee  came  in  with  h 
wenty-lhree  teachers — eighteen  of  them  from  country  districts. 

1  merely  make  theabove  suggestion  iqr  "the  gqpd  of  the  order." 

Truly  yours,  A  Back  Number. 

Kosciusko  Co.,  April  10,  '90. 

De  Pauw  Normal  School.— The  writer  recently  spent  a  day  in  this  scho 
«d  was  much  pleased  with  what  he  saw  and  heard.  The  school  numbers  roo 
ban  one  hundred,  which  is  double  the  number  of  any  previous  year.    The  wo: 

■  purely  professional  and  of  a  high  grade.    There  is  no  "method"  departmec 

■  it  is  the  theory  of  the  school  that  method  is  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  ai 
he  mind,  and  must  be  taught  with  the  subject.  The  principal  work  of  tl 
chool  begins  where  the  work  of  many  other  schools  ends.  When  a  pent 
nows  all  the  grammar  usually  taught,  he  is  then  ready  to  begin  to  subsoil  wi 
■rof.  Tompkins.  When  a  person  knows  the  "facts"  of  history  be  is  then  reai 
1  begin  with  Prof.  Mace  the  study  of  principles,  cause  and  effect,  whole  ai 
art,  relation,  etc..  The  "general  method"  class  is  compelled  to  do  sod 
to  found  thinking. 

Botler  University  in  Luck. — Hon.  Addison  V.  Armstrong,  of  Kokom 
aa  given  to  Butler  University  (20,000  with  which  to  endow  a  chair  of  German 
anguages.  The  gift  was  made  on  condition  that  he  be  allowed  to  nomina 
ie  professor  to  fill  the  chair.  The  conditions  were  cheerfully  accepted,  ar 
Ir.  Thou.  C.  Howe  is  the  favored  appointee.  Mr.  Howe  is  a  graduate  of  Butl 
ad  is  at  present  a  tutor  in  the  institution.  He  will  spend  next  year  in  Euro] 
akiug  special  preparation  for  his  new  position. 

Others  of  Butler's  numerous  friends  should  follow  Mr.  Armstrong's  nob 

Huntington  is  planning  to  erect  a  fine  school  building  the  coming  summe 
apt.  R.  I.  Hamilton  is  doing  good  work.  He  and  his  25  teachers  attend* 
ie  recent  Northern  Association. 
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W.  F.  L.  Sanders,  Supt.  of  the  Connersville  schools,  will  open  a  six-week 
normal,  June  9. 

J.  £.  Wiley,  C.  M.  Carpenter,  and  U.  H.  Smith  will  open  a  six-week  normal 
at  Bloomington,  July  7. 

The  new  catalogue  of  Indiana  University  shows  329  students  in  the  college 
classes,  with  20  resident  graduates.  The  senior  class  numbers  47.  President 
Jordan's  European  party  is  nearly  full ;  only  5  vacancies  remain. 

Blufpton  has  a  new  6-room  high-school  building,  costing  $12,000.  Item- 
ploys  14  teachers  besides  the  superintendent.  P.  A.  Allen  has  been  Supt.  for 
nine  years.  He  and  all  his  teachers  attended  the  Columbia  City  meeting. 
Enterprise. 

Hanover  College  has  a  new  observatory,  substantially  built  and  folly 
equipped.  The  telescope  is  a  seven- and-a-half  inch  equatorial,  and  of  the  best 
make.  Its  equipments  are  first  class  and  complete.  The  building  is  also  pro- 
vided with  astronomical  transits,  sextants,  spectroscope,  etc.  Hanover  is  to 
be  congratulated. 

The  Brimfield  schools  clesed  April  18.  The  afternoon  of  that  day  was  de- 
voted to  the  planting  of  trees  on  the  school  ground.  The  attendance  during 
the  year  was  good.  The  principal's  department  turned  out  four  licensed  teach- 
ers and  a  number  of  common  school  graduates.  This  speaks  for  the  work  done. 
Elton  Broughton  is  the  principal. 

Warsaw  stands  at  the  head  in  the  way  of  conveniences  for  school  work.  Its 
water-closets,  its  wash-rooms,  its  carpets,  its  library,  its  supplementary  reading 
for  the  different  grades,  its  reading-room,  its  pictures — all  attest  the  efficiency 
of  Supt.  Sanders  and  his  teachers,  (they  all  attended  the  Northern  Associa- 
tion,) the  liberality  of  the  school  board,  and  the  appreciation  of  the  people. 

Six  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  State  University  will  open  a  summer  school 
in  Bloomington  June  23,  for  the  study  of  the  higher  branches.  The  subjects  to 
be  taught  are  literature,  mathematics,  astronomy  and  surveying,  chemistry,  bi- 
ology, Latin,  etc.  This  school  should  be  largely  patronized.  For  particulars 
see  advertisement  on  another  page,  or  write  to  the  director,  Prof.  R.  L.  Green. 

Frankfort  lost  by  fire,  April  21,  its  Third  Ward  school  building.  It  was 
almost  new  and  one  of  the  best  arranged  houses  in  the  state.  The  principal  of 
the  school,  J.  W.  Hamilton,  first  discovered  the  fire,  which  began  in  the  base- 
ment, and  by  his  coolness  and  the  discreet  support  of  his  brave  teachers  emp- 
tied the  building  of  its  400  pupils  without  a  panic  and  without  injury  to  any 
one. 

Bay  View. — Dr.  E.  E.  White,  well  known  to  most  Indiana  teachers,  says  of 
Bay  View :  "  I  do  not  know  a  more  delightful  place  for  a  teacher  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  in  search  of  health  and  wisdom  than  Bay  View,  Mich.,  when  the  Assem- 
bly and  Summer  Schools  are  in  session.  Nature  and  Supt.  Hall  have  united 
their  best  endeavors  to  make  this  Northern  Chautauqua  the  great  resort  for  rest, 
recreation  and  inspiration."     For  further  information  see  another  page. 
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£.  W.  McDaniel  is  principal  of  school  No.  2  in  Shelbyville. 

Walter  Irwin  ts  still  in  charge  of  the  schools  at  North  Manchester. 

M.  J.  Mallery  is  completing  another  successful  year  at  Crown  Point. 

A.  J.  Johnson  is  making  his  first  year  at  La  Grange  a  successful  one. 

Lewis  H.  Jones  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Indi 
anapolis  schools. 

Marcus  Pearson,  of  Marion,  has  been  chosen  principal  of  White's  Institute 
a  school  for  Indian  children,  near  Wabash. 

J.  G.  Scott  has  just  closed  the  public  schools  of  Charlestown  for  the  season 
in  good  form — graduating  six  from  the  high-school. 

W.  C.  Palmer  has  been  connected  with  the  Columbia  City  schools  for  eigh 
years,  and  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  superintendent. 

W.  H.  Sims,  Supf.  of  the  Goshen  schools,  has  had  his  work  approved  by  ; 
re-election  for  three  years.    Such  a  school  board  deserves  to  be  honored. 

Pre*.  D.  S.  Jordan,  of  the  State  University,  will  take  another  party  to  Europi 
the  coming  summer.    He  has  room  for  a  few  more  if  they  will  apply  at  once. 

Flavius  J.  Beck,  of  Hartsville,  will  graduate  from  the  Kentucky  Medical  Col 
lege  in  June,  and  change  professions.    He  has  been  a  very  successful  teacher. 

R.  A.  Chase  is  now  serving  his  twentieth  year  as  Supt.  of  the  Plymoutl 
icbools,  and  he  has  just  been  elected  for  two  yean  more.  His  schools  are  wel 
rath  visiting. 

J.  W.  Hamilton,  principal  of  the  Third  Ward  school  building  at  Frankfort 
las  been  elected  Supt.  at  Monticello,  to  succeed  B.  F.  Moore,  who  will  be  Supt 
it  Frankfort  next  year. 

Miss  Anna  V.  La  Rose  is  doing  well  as  Supt.  of  the  Logansport  schools 
She  attended  the  Northern  Association  at  Columbia  City  and  made  a  favorabli 
mpression  upon  all  she  met. 

Melvin  A.  Brannon,  of  Crown  Point,  who  is  now  finishing  a  post-graduati 
nurse  in  science  at  Wabash  College,  has  been  elected  teacher  in  the  Ft.  Waym 
ligh-school,  to  take  the  place  of  Dr.  Dryer,  resigned. 

Geo.  M.  Teeter,  principal  of  the  Pennville  schools,  has  completed  his  year': 
rork  with  great  success.  He  will  open  the  third  session  of  the  Pennville  Nor 
aal,  May  27.     Last  year  he  enrolled  nearly  too  students. 

C.  H.  Wood,  who  has  served  two  years  as  principal  of  the  Winchester  high 
chool,  and  four  years  as  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  the  same  place 
las  recently  been  unanimously  re-elected  for  another  year. 

Dr.  Chas.  R.  Dryer,  who  has  been  teacher  of  natural  science  in  the  Ft.  Wayn< 
ligh-school  since  1877,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the  experimental 
lepartment  of  the  Ft.  Wayne  Electrical  Co.  Dr.  Dryer  is  one  of  the  leadinf 
uttural  science  men  of  the  state,  and  is  an  excellent  instructor.  His  place  wil 
te  hard  to  fill. 
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J.  H.  Martin,  Supt.  at  Madison,  has  been  solicited  to  become  a  candidate  tor 
the  nomination  of  State  Superintendent,  but  up  to  date  has  not  given  his  con- 
sent. Dr.  Martin  is  one  of  Indiana's  ablest  superintendents,  and  would  make 
a  strong  candidate. 

J.  A.  Carnagey,  for  several  years  past  principal  of  the  Madison  high-school, 
has  been  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Columbus  schools,  to  take  the  place  of 
A.  H.  Graham,  resigned — change  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  present  school 
year.  Mr.  Carnagey  is  a  graduate  of  Hanover  College,  is  a  good  instructor, 
a  courteous  gentleman,  and  will  make  a  first-class  superintendent.  The  board 
made  a  good  choice. 

Dr.  Jno.  S.  Irwin,  Supt  of  the  Ft.  Wayne  schools,  has  been  urged  by  many 
of  his  friends  to  ask  for  the  nomination  for  State  Superintendent,  but  so  far  he 
has  declined.  Other  candidates  from  the  same  place,  for  a  "bigger"  office 
seem  to  be  in  the  way.  But  few  men  in  the  state  are  so  well  qualified  to  fill  this 
high  office  as  is  the  Doctor,  and  his  friends  regret  exceedingly  that  the  force  of 
circumstances  rules  him  out  of  the  race. 

W.  E.  Sheldon,  of  Boston,  who  is  editor  of  The  American  Teacher,  and  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education,  recently  paid  the  Jour- 
nal sanctum  a  very  pleasant  visit.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Terre  Haute  as  one 
of  the  appointed  visitors  to  inspect  the  work  of  the  State  Normal  School.  Mr. 
Sheldon  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  country  and  as  one 
of  the  devoted  supporters  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  He  is  al- 
ways a  pusher. 

John  W.  Barnes  is  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  of  State  Superintendent  at 
the  hands  of  the  Republicans.  He  is  43  years  of  age,  is  a  graduate  from  the 
classical  course  of  Asbury,  now  De  Pauw  University.  He  joined  the  army  at 
the  age  of  16,  and  so  has  bad  a  military  education.  He  has  been  Supt.  of  the 
Howard  county  schools  since  1878 — this  makes  him  one  of  the  oldest  Sups,  in 
experience  in  the  state.  He  is  a  recognized  leader  among  the  Supts.  and  is  ca- 
pable of  filling  creditably  any  educational  position  that  may  be  entrusted  to  him. 

James  H.  Henry,  Supt.  of  Morgan  county,  has  decided  to  be  a  candidate  be- 
fore the  Republican  State  Convention  for  the  nomination  of  State  Superintend- 
ent. Mr.  Henry  is  29  years  old,  graduated  from  the  Martinsville  high-school. 
has  taught  7  years  in  different  grades  of  schools,  attended  the  State  Normal  bal 
did  not  graduate,  and  has  been  Supt.  of  his  county  since  1885.  He  holds  s 
state  life  license  and  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising  of  the  county  Supts.  Ht 
helped  to  organize  the  County  and  Village  Section  of  the  State  Association  ii 
1886,  and  has  served  on  its  executive  committee  ever  since.  Mr.  Henry  is  a 
growing  man  in  the  educational  field. 

Rudimentary  Psychology  :  By  G.  M.  Steele.  Boston;  Leach,  ShewtU  & 
Sanborn . 
The  author  has  given  in  this  little  volume  the  main  facts  of  psychology.  Tin 
more  abstruse  parts  have  been  omitted.  Technical  terms  have  been  avoided  a 
far  as  practicable,  and  simple  language  used  whenever  it  did  not  invojve  to 
much  circumlocution.  The  work  is  designed  for  one-term  study  in  high  school* 
academies,  and  colleges.    The  print  and  style  of  the  work  are  good. 
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BUSINESS   NOTICES, 


Don9 1  fail  to  read  the  advertisement  on  Arbor  Day. 

School  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  learn  the  address  of  the  best 
Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  addressing  Orville 
Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers1  Co-operative  Association,  170  State  street, 
Chicago.   We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  confidential  and  honorable  treatment. 

For  a  Summer  School  of  Oratory  see  the  advertisement  for  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan , 
in  April  Journal. 

TEACHERS : — Vacancies  for  Fall,  paying  from  #30  to  #200  per  month.  Ad- 
dress with  stamp.     W.  E.  Cavers,  Georgetown,  Texas.  5«3t 

A  Summer  School  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Michigan. — July  7  to 
August  15.  Primarily  for  teachers.  Address  Mr.  W.  F.  Edwards,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.  5.2t 

D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  keep  everything  in  the  line  of  musical  in- 
struments. It  is  the  largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  state,  and  any  one  wish- 
ing anything  in  their  line  will  do  well  to  write  for  terms  or  call  and  see  them.       5-? 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  OP  BDUO ATION.  —  Colleges,  Schools,  and 
Families  furnished  with  thoroughly  qualified  Presidents,  Principals,  Teachers,  Tutors, 
Governesses.  Send  for  circulars.  Miss  Eliza  Crosthwait,  54  Cole  Building,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.  5~6t 

For  holding  on  there  seems  to  be  no  book  like  The  Teacher's  and  Student's 
Library,  published  by  T.  S.  Denison,  of  Chicago.  It  has  just  been  revised  to  date, 
and  reduced  in  price  to  I2.50.  We  know  of  no  book  where  the  teacher  can  obtain  so 
much  for  the  money.  5- It 

Employment  for  Teachers. —  The  U.  S.  Mutual  Accident  Association  of  N.  Y. 
offers  good  insurance  at  exceedingly  low  rates.  A  good  active  agent  is  wanted  in  every 
community.     Such  an  agent  can  earn  liberal  wages.     For  full  particulars  address, 

5-4!  D.  F.  Flbener,  Gen.  Ag't,  31  Virginia  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Look  here.  Friend,  Are  you  Sick?—  Do  you  suffer  from  Dyspepsia,  Indi- 
gestion, Sour  Stomach',  Liver  Complaint,  Nervousness,  Lost  Appetite,  Biliousness, 
Exhaustion  or  Tired  Feeling,  Pains  in  Chest  or  Lungs,  Dry  Cough,  Nightsweats  or  anv 
form  of  Consumption  ?  If  so,  send  to  Prof.  Hart,  88  Warren  St.,  New  York,  who  will 
send  you  free,  by  mail,  a  bottle  of  Flaraplexion,  which  is  a  sure  cure.    Send  to-day.    5-51 

B.  A.  Bullock,  for  many  years  a  teacher,  is  now  connected  with  a  mercantile  agency 
in  this  city,  and  is  in  a  position  to  furnish  teachers  profitable  employment  throughout 
the  year,  or  during  their  vacation.  Mr.  B.  has  placed  quite  a  number  of  ex-teachers 
in  good  paying  positions  during  the  past  year.  We  suggest  that  gentlemen  who  think 
of  leaving  the  profession  for  more  profitable  work,  correspond  with  him.  Office  No. 
24#  East  Washington  Street,  City.  5-lt 

If  you  are  contemplating  a  trip  to  any  point  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  California, 
or  any  Western  State,  call  on  the  nearest  agent  of  the  Big  Four  Route  (C.  C.  C.  &  St. 
L.  Ry.),  and  obtain  full  information  as  to  rates,  route,  and  all  other  matters  of  inter- 
est The  solid  vestibule  trains  of  the  Big  Four  Route,  making  close  connections  in 
Union  Depots,  offer  accommodations  and  facilities  excelled  by*  no  other  line.  The 
dining-car  service  of  the  Big  Four  Route  is  unsurpassed.  5-? 

A  Great  many  teachers  are  also  farmers.  As  such  they  are  interested  in  raising 
stock.  It  is  well  known  that  it  costs  more  to  raise  a  "  scrub"  than  to  raise  a  "  thor- 
ough-bred," and  then  it  is  not  worth  nearly  as  much  when  raised.  It  costs  a  little 
more  to  make  the  right  kind  of  a  start,  but  it  pays  in  the  end.  For  information  con- 
cerning superior  varieties  of  hogs,  chickens,  wheat,  oats,  etc.,  write  to  James  Riley,  of 
Tborntown,  Ind.  He  is  a  man  who  can  be  relied  upon,  and  what  he  promises  he 
wffl  do.  '     5-? 
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TFXlXUEt_A.OElX>  BA'X'   VJ-faTW. 

THE  FAIREST  OF  SUMMER  RESORTS- 

m~-  — - 

A  few  years  ago  while  wondering  where  to  spend  my  summer  vacation,  someone 
suggested  Bay  View,  near  Petoskey,  in  Northern  Michigan.  I  had  heard  its  priiia 
from  many  tourists  and  quickly  decided  lo  go.  Every  year  since  I  have  bees  in  the 
July  throng  bound  lor  that  favored  resort.  Then,  Bay  View  was  small,  now  it  is  luge, 
popular  and  famous.  II  at  times  I  appear  enthusiastic,  charge  it  to  the  marvclonsl; 
exhilarating  climate  and  surpassing  beauty  ol  the  fairest  of  summer  cities.  It  loots 
out  from  amphitheatre  terraced  groves  encircling  the  head  of  Little  Traverse  Bij  out 
of  Lake  Mi.higan.  A  more  beautiful  bay  can  not  be  found  in  all  the" world.  Dotted 
with  pretty  summer  resorts  plainly  visible  four  miles  away  through  that  remarkably 
pure  and  clear  air,  from  this  vantage  point  travelers  often  compare  it  to  the  Bij  ol 
Naples.  It  is  left  to  the  sunsets  to  complete  the  picture.  Go  where  yon  will,  lorelier 
sunsets  can  not  be  found.  Every  pleasant  evening  the  people  go  down  to  the  beach 
or  may  be  seen  gathering  in  groups  along  the  terraces  to  gaze  on  the  splendid  scent 
as  Old  Sol  sinks  below  the  horizon.  At  Bay  View  they  have  learned  how  to  profitably 
use  vacations.  Instead  ol  killing  time,  rest  and  recreation  are  varied  with  popular 
schools   and  entertainments.     The  place  has   become  a  favorite  educational  ceatet, 

SUMMER    UNIVERSITY   AND    ASSEMBLY 

now  rank  among  the  largest  and  beat  in  this  country.  The  College  op  Liberal  Aits 
under  Prof.  David  Howell  and  a  select  faculty  from  the  leading  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, has  established  a  reputation  for  high  grade  work,  and  there  teachers  may  see  iDat- 
trated  by  instructors,  from  primary  and  kindergarten  normal  departments  up  to  uni- 
versity classes  in  all  branches,  tbe  methods  and  enthusiasm  which  has  made  their  an 
work  successful.  At  Bay  View  one  can  find  schools  in  almost  every  department  of 
study,  and  it  is  surprising  how  much  can  be  accomplished  in  a  brief  period. 

is  especially  rich  in  privileges  and  attracting  wide  attention  with  such  conspicuou 
scholars  at  the  head  of  the  departments  as  Dr.  Jos.  T.  Daryea,  Prof.  Frank  K.  San- 
ders, of  Yale,  Prof.  Fred.  Wm.  Phelps,  formerly  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  and  in 
tbe  Sunday  School  normal  work,  where  Mr.  Horace  Hitchcock  of  Detroit  and  Mrs.  M, 
G.  Kennedy  of  Philadelphia  are  teachers.    Of  other  departments 

is  very  superior.  Among  its  instructors  are  Prof.  C.  C.  Case  of  Cleveland  for  chorus 
and  voice,  while  for  piano  work  Prof.  C.  B.  Cady  and  Miss  Wood  from  the  Chicago 
Conservatory  of  Music  are  teachers.  The  musical  lectures  and  recitals  which  made  the 
department  so  popular  two  years  ago  will  be  a  feature  this  year. 

Bay  View  has  secured  another  strong  person  in  Mrs.  Edna  Chaffee  Noble,  who 
stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the  profession,  to  take  charge  of  the  School  of  Elocution, 
Hereafter  she  will  join  her  famous  Detroit  Training  School  thereto  in  summer. 

A  department  always  in  great  demand  is  the  SCHOOL  OF  ART,  in  which  Prof.  Henry 
A.  Mills,  Dean  ol  the  Depauw  University  Art  School,  and  an  artist  of  splendid  abili- 
ties, ia  director  and  teacher.  Wood  Carving,  China  and  Tapestry  Painting  are  also 
taught  by  successful  artists. 


What  visions  of  delight  are  awakened  at  the  mention  of  the  Assembly,  which  will 
its  varied  programs  supplements  the  University  classes.  Among  tbe  names  whici 
will  make  this  year  ol  universal  attractiveness  are,  Rev.  Drs.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus,  O.  M 
Tiffany,  J.  T.  Duryea,  Chaplain  McCabe,  Rev.  Russell  H.  Conwell,  Mrs.  Mary  A 
Livermore,  Marion  Harland,  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Cable,  Prof 
J.  C.  Freeman,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Black.  -The  Fiske  Jubilee  Singers,  Otsego  Bnnd; 
and  tbe  Ben-Hur  Tableaux  are  also  announced. 

Every  day  at  Bay  View  is  filled  with  rare  privileges  and  pleasure.    No  one  who  hai 
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been  there  can  ever  forget  that  long,  delightful  holiday.  Bay  Vie*  is  moat  admirably 
situated  for  gammer  recreation  and  study.  Its  bracing  climate,  and  a  temperature  15 
degrees  lower  than  at  Cleveland  and  Chicago,  enable  any  one  to  spend  a  few  hours 
daily  in  class  work  without  any  unfavorable  results  whatever  to  health  and  strength. 
As  might  be  expected,  hundreds  of  ambitious  teachers  and  students  are  attracted  there 
by  the  splendid  opportunities  to  St  themselves  for  larger  success.  Fellow-teachers,  if 
you  have  not  decided  where  to  go  next  summer,  send  to  Mr.  John  M.  Hall,  Flint, 
Mich.,  for  the  Asstmiiy  Herald,  telling  all  about  Bay  View  and  how  to  go  there.  The 
cost  of  a  trip  is  within  the  means  of  almost  every  teacher,  for  low  priced  excursion 
tickets  will  be  everywhere  on  sale,  sad  board  costs  only  #5  to  «6  a  week.     H.M.J. 

CATARRH  CURED— A  clergyman,  after  years  of  suffering  from  that  loath- 
some disease  Catarrh,  and  vainly  trying  every  known  remedy,  at  last  found  a  prescrip- 
tion which  completely  cured  and  saved  him  from  death.  Any  sufferer  from  this  dreadful 
disease  sending  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to  Prof.  J.  A.  Lawrence,  88  War- 
ten  St.,  New  York,  will  receive  the  recipe  free.  5-51 

North  Manchester  College— Courses  :  Teachers',  Business,  Literary, 
Music,  Art,  Short-Hand,  Type-Writing,  Collegiate.  3-3t 

YOU  WANT  A  MEDAL  for  your  school, 
send  for  my  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price- 
New  York.  3-4t 

TEACHERS  WANTED  I— We  have  on  our  books,  w»,  hundreds  of  vacancies- 
They  are  for  Professors  in  Colleges,  at  salaries  of  9500  to  93000.  For  Superintend- 
ents and  Principals,  at  salaries  of  #450  to  92500.  For  High  School  Principals  and 
Assistants,  at  salaries  of  $400  to  #1500.  For  Grade  Teachers,  at  salaries  of  (30  per 
month  to  #85  per  month.  For  Training  Teachers  in  Normals,  at  salaries  of  »6oo  to 
tiaoo.  For  Specialists  in  Music,  Art,  Modern  Languages,  Elocution,  and  Commer- 
cial Branches,  at  salaries  of  S350  to  #1200.  Ntw  is  the  time  to  send  for  blank  and 
manual.     Our  vacancies  are  from  employers,  and  not  "hearsay." 

Address,  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  BUREAU, 

4-tf  C.  J.  Albut,  Manager,  Elmhuist,  III. 

Cincinnati,  Wabash  and  Michigan  Railway—  The  Elkhart  Line. — Three 
Through  Trains  Daily  {except  Sunday),  between  Indianapolis  and  Benton 
Harbor.  Direct  connection  at  Benton  Harbor  for  Grand  Rapids,  Muskegon, 
and  all  Michigan  points,  and  for  Chicago  via  the  Detroit  &  Cleveland  and  Gra- 
ham &  Morton  boat  lines.  About  May  20th  we  will  put  on  a  line  of  new  Com- 
bination Sleeping  and  Chair  Cars  on  night  trains  between  Indianapolis  and 
Grand  Rapids ;  also  a  line  of  Chair  Cars  on  day  trains.  For  time  of  trains,  rates, 
etc.,  see  any  ticket  agent,  or  J.  B.  Harter,  General  Agent, 

£.  H.  Beckley,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,      Spencer  House,  opposite  Union  Depot, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  2-tf  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  National  League  of  State  Teachers  Bureaus  offers,  at  no  addi- 
tional expense,  the  advantages  of  a  registration  in  as  many  State  Bureaus  of  the 
"League  "  as  states  in  which  a  teacher  is  willing  to  accept  a  position.  Good 
teachers  are  wanted  for  a  large  number  of  desirable  positions  in  public  and 
private  schools  and  college  work.  Address  Indiana  League  Teachers'  Bureau, 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Geo.  W.  Thompson,  manager.  See  advertisement  on 
another  page.  t-tf 

PRIZE   OF   SIOO.OO 

Is  offered  to  Teachers  by  the 

^Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City  Railway.  "•■ 

For  copy  of  circular  apply  to  W.  R.  UUSENBARK, 

4-3*  C-en.  Pass   and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago,  III. 
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Prominent  BoardB  of  Education.  Leading  Superintendents,  and  Principals 
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BASIS  OF  APPORTIONMENT  OF  STATE  SCHOOL 
REVENUES. 


,  SUPT.  LA  GRANGE  COUNTY, 

§HE  Constitution  provides  for  "  A  general  and  uniform  system 
of  common  schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  without  charge 
and  equally  open  to  all,"  The  courts  have  construed  the  con- 
stitution and  the  statutes  of  oui  state  as  providing  for  a  common 
school  system,  which  must  be  general  and  uniform.  The  right  of  the 
state  to  maintain  its  corporate  life,  its  right  to  hold  an  honorable  place 
among  the  nations,  and  its  right  to  attain  prosperity,  are  the  basis'of  its 
right  to  determine  the  education  of  its  future  citizens.  In  order  that 
education  may  be  universal,  it  must  be  made  gratuitous,  hence  the  pro- 
vision made  by  the  constitution. 

From  the  above  we  deduce  two  general  principles :  i.  The  wealth  of 
the  state  is  pledged  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  state,  a.  The 
money  obtained  for  this  purpose  is  distributed  on  the  ratio  of  the  children 
to  be  educated  without  regard  to  the  source  from  which  it  came. 

On  the  basis  of  the  idea  involved  in  the  first  principle,  the  state  levies 
a  tax  of  16  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars,  and  on  the  second  is  based 
the  distribution  ot  the  funds  thus  obtained,  with  that  of  the  common 
school  fund. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  a  few,  that  as  the  cities  are  the  great  centers  of 
wealth,  they  pay  a  large  share  of  the  tax,  and  in  return  are  entitled  to  a 
large  proportion  of  the  funds,  and  as  Mr.  Mott  put  it  when  discussing  the 
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uestion  at  the  Association  last  winter,  "ought  not  to  be  asked  to  con- 
ribute  still  more."  We  most  assuredly  do  not  desire  that  they  should 
>ay  more  than  their  equitable  share,  neither  are  we  willing  that  they 
hould  deprive  us  of  our  just  dues.  If  the  principles  involved  in  the  con 
titution  are  right  and  just,  wealthy  communities  should  enter  no  com 
riaint  against  paying  more  than  they  receive  in  return.  The  success  of 
he  state,  the  safety  of  the  opulent  depends  largely  upon  the  education  of 
he  masses.  The  cities  have  great  advantages  over  the  rural  districts,  is 
hat  their  school  population  is  more  dense  and  can  be  handled  to  the  best 
idvantage,  thus  educating  larger  numbers  with  fewer  school  buildings, 
ind  a  less  number  of  teachers.  The  grading  is  more  perfect,  thus  enab- 
ing  a  single  teacher  to  manage  successfully  two  or  three  times  the  num- 
ier  of  pupils  usually  managed  by  a  teacher  in  the  country.  This  enable 
he  cities  to  support  high-schools,  and  to  continue  the  terms  of  school 
o  tiger  than  those  in  the  country.  These  advantages,  with  that  of  foreigi 
uition  from  those  who  attend  from  without  the  corporation,  give  the  citj 
chools  a  decided  advantage  over  those  in  the  country,  and  it  seems  t< 
is  ihey  are  all  the  advantages  that  can  reasonably  be  claimed. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  cities  have  the  advantage  over  the  country  ii 
my  equitable  method  of  apportionment  Why  then,  should  they  reset 
o  fraud,  as  many  of  them  have  done,  to  obtain  more  than  that  to  whirl 
hey  were  justly  entitled?  When  we  consider  other  advantages,  such  t 
:hildten  educated  in  denominational  schools,  those  employed  in  factoric 
ind  workshops,  as  well  as  those  on  the  streets  without  occupation, — si. 
if  whom  are  enumerated  and  the  cities  draw  the  public  funds  for  thei 
ducation,  yet  are  at  no  expense  whatever  in  educatmg  them, — when  w 
onsider  all  this,  is  it  any  wonder  that  we  are  indignant  at  the  iiopos 
ion  ?  When  cities  have  every  advantage,  then  to  resort  to  fraud  to  mu 
iply  those  advantages,  it  is  time  for  the  people  of  the  rural  districts,  i 
nited  effort,  to  demand  of  the  Legislature  immediate  and  effectiv 
elief. 

If  the  enumeration  of  school  children  were  fairly  and  honestly  take* 
nd  if  its  results  were  not  largely  affected  by  local  and  accidental  cause 
here  would  be  but  little  objection  to  it  as  a  basis  for  distributing  th 
chool  revenue.  However,  we  shall  attempt  to  show  that  in  many  of  tb 
ities  it  is  not  honestly  and  correctly  taken,  nor  has  it  been  during  tb 
ast  decade.     Furthermore,  we  claim  the  present  basis  is  not  an  equi 
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able  one,  inasmuch  as  the  enumeration  of  the  school  children  does  noi 
indicate  the  number  to  be  educated  in  the  public  schools.  To  substan 
line  this,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  following  comparisons : 

Indianapolis  enumerated  last  year  47,991  children;  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools  21,936,  and  had  an  average  attendance  of  11,912.  In  the 
county  outside  of  the  city  were  enumerated  12,247  i  enrolled  7,882,  anc 
an  attendance  of  4,771. 

Richmond  enumerated  6, 144;  enrolled  2,536,  attendance  2,035.  I' 
the  townships  of  Wayne  county,  there  were  6,908  enumerated;  4,93; 
enrolled,  and  3,379  in  attendance.  In  this  case,  the  enrollment  in  tht 
townships  was  764  greater  than  in  the  city,  while  the  average  attendanct 
was  1,344  greater. 

La  Fayette  enumerated  7,172;  enrolled  3,270,  and  had  an  average  at 
tendance  of  1,886,  scarcely  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  enumeration 
In  the  townships  of  Tippecanoe  county  the  enumeration  was  7,206;  en 
r oilmen t  4,899,  and  attendance  2,399,  nearly  twice  that  of  the  city. 

Fort  Wayne  enumerated  n, 606;  enrolled  3,985,  and  had  an  attend- 
ance of  2,840,  while  the  townships  of  Allen  county  enumerated  10,410. 
enrolled  in  the  schools  6,755,  and  had  an  average  attendance  of  4,005 
The  townships  enumerate  less  than  the  city,  but  have  nearly  twice  thi 
attendance. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  similar  comparisons  that  may  bi 
mide.  In  the  cities  named  very  little  tuition  tax  is  paid ;  some  of  then 
none  whatever,  while  in  the  townships  given  the  local  tax  is  from  6  to  2; 
cents  on  the  hundred  dollars. 

The  small  percent  of  pupils  who  attend  school,  of  those  shown  to  b< 
eligible  by  the  enumeration,  is  evidence  that  some  plan  should  be  devisee 
by  which  a  larger  number  will  enter  school  and  a  greater  attendance-  bt 
secured  throughout  the  term. 

While  we  are  aware  there  are  but  few  enumerated  who  are  not  ic 
school  a  portion  of  their  time,  we  do  deplore  the  fact  that  they  are  no 
kept  there  longer. 

In  reality  the  present  plan  of  apportionment  places  a  premium  on  tru 
ancy  and  non-  attendance. 

In  over  crowded  cities  and  towns  it  is  so  much  easier  to  let  childrei 
remain  at  home  or  roam  the  streets,  than  to  bt  at  the  expense  of  addi 
tional  school  buildings  and  teachers,  that  too  often  little  effort  is  made  tc 
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ivide  for  them.  Were  it  so  arranged  that  money  would  be  drawn  for 
■se  who  attend  school  only,  this  condition  would  be  materially  changed 
1  every  effort  would  be  made  to  bring  them  into  the  schools  and  to 
:p  them  there. 

Another  cause  of  injustice  to  country  schools  is  the  advantage  the  pub- . 
schools  in  the  cities  have  in  receiving  public  funds  for  all  who  attend 
lominational  or  private  schools.  However,  our  city  friends  claim  an 
jstice  would  be  done  to  all  who  patronize  such  schools,  were  the  prcs- 
:  plan  changed,  as  they  would  not  only  be  at  the  expense  of  tuition, 
:  extra  taxation  on  account  of  the  additional  amount  to  be  raised  to 
port  public  schools.  In  reply  to  this  we  will  only  say  that  in  cities 
ere  enumerations  are  honestly  made,  the  increased  amount  that  would 
received  per  capita  will  very  largely  make  amends  for  what  would  be 
:  on  those  not  attending,  and  if  the  basis  were  made  the  total  attend- 
:e  for  the  school  year,  very  little  if  any  loss  would  occur  in  many  cities 
he  state.  Moreover,  these  parents  are.  not  required  to  pay  tuition. 
;  public  schools  are  open  to  their  children.  But  if  they  prefer  ether 
ools  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  their  preference,  it  is  their  own  choos 
and  they  have  no  grounds  for  complaint. 

The  public  school  is  a  grand  institution  and  should  receive  the  fostering 
e  of  every  liberty  loving,  loyal  citizen. 

The  greatest  grievance  the  people  of  the  rural  districts  have,  is  not  in 
wrongs  that  arise  from  the  imperfections  of  the  present  basis  of  appor- 
iment,  but  those  which  spring  from  its  abuse.  This  result  is  brought 
iut  by  an  exaggerated  enumeration  of  children  of  school  age  on  the 
t  of  cities.  In  evidence  of  this,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  follow- 
facts.  To  show  that  this  imposition  on  the  country  is  not  by  a  few 
es  with  unscrupulous  school  boards,  but  that  it  is,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
te  general,  we  have  drawn  our  comparisons  from  sixty-three  cities  of 
state.  Our  calculations  are  based  on  the  estimated  population  taken 
n  the  last  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  the  enumeration  of 
9- 

n  this  list  we  find  but  thirteen  cities  wherein  the  enumeration  is  less 
i  28%  of  the  estimated  population.  And  in  the  remaining  fifty  ii 
ges  from  28  to  43ft.  This  however,  is  made  upon  an  estimated  pop 
ion  which  is  almost  invariably  too  high.  By  reference  to  the  cerasu 
880  and  the  reported  enumeration  of  that  year,  we  find  Ft.  Wayn, 
merited  52  *  of  her  population  as  children  of  school  age.    Vincennc 
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50%;  La  Fayette  43  % ;  and  Indianapolis  41%.  At  the  same  time  Chicago 
enumerated  but  30%;  Baltimore  26ft;  Columbus,  O.,  31%;  and  Peoria> 
IB.,  31ft.  These  comparisons  are  made  with  cities  in  which  the  school 
age  is  the  same — 6  to  11  years.  Why  is  it  that  the  cities  of  Indiana  are 
composed  of  a  population  so  youthful  ?    Possibly  our  city  friends  can 

I  think  it  a  fact  not  to  be  disputed  that  where  school  enumeration,  6  to 
21  years,  exceeds  30%,  it  is  too  large  a  ratio  of  the  population.  The 
correct  ratio  is  nearer  26%.  This  becomes  apparent  when  we  consider 
that  there  are  more  persons  under  six  years  of  age  than  exist  during  any 
other  six  years  of  life.  To  this  add  all  who  are  over  twenty  one  years  of 
age,  and  all  married  persons  under  this  age,  and  we  readily  see  that  there 
can  not  be  many  more  than  one-fourth  of  any  community  of  school  age. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Geeting,  Deputy  State  Supt.,  has  made  a  careful  computa- 
tion, taking  his  data  from  thirteen  states,  and  has  found  that  the  poll, 
together  with  the  enumeration,  is  one-half  the  population.  In  other 
words,  the  children  between  the  age  of  6  and  21  years  and  the  male  in- 
habitants over  21  years  of  age  constitute  one  half  of  the  population  of  a 
community.  He  finds  that  the  poll  equals  12  to  24%  of  population,  and 
that  the  enumeration,  if  correct,  is  from  26  to  18%,  The  greatest  varia- 
tion in  these  two  factors  is  as  22  to  28,  and  in  many  instances  they  are 
nearly  equal,  being  as  24  to  26.  By  taking  the  poll  of  any  township 
and  increasing  it  by  one  third,  the  highest  possible  correct  enumeration 
will  be  obtained.  Compare  if  you  please  Marion  county  with  La  Grange 
county.  The  poll  of  Marion  is  37,554.  If  this  be  22%  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  population  would  be  170,700,  and  28%  of  the  population  would 
give  an  enumeration  of  47,796  children  of  school  age.  The  poll  of  L» 
Grange  county  is  4,135.  As  this  county  contains  no  city,  to  show  all 
fairness  in  our  comparison,  we  will  consider  the  poll  to  be  24%  of  the 
population.  This  would  give  a.  population  of  17,230;  28%  of  this  is 
4,824.  The  actual  enumeration  in  this  county  last  year  was  4,845,  21 
more  than  the  number  obtained  by  the  computation ;  while  that  of  Marion 
was  12,442  more  than  that  obtained  by  computation,  with  an  allowance 
of  2ft  in  its  favor.  By  the  other  method  of  increasing  the  poll  of  a 
county  by  one-third,  wc  find  Marion  would  have  a  school  population  of 
50,072,  which  is  10,166  less  than  that  reported  last  year.  La  Grange 
county  by  this  method  would  have  a  school  population  of  5,513,  which 
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668  more  than  were  enumerated  last  year;  and  we  will  here  say  that 
:  will  vouch  for  the  full  number  having  been  reported.    By  this  method 

computation,  Posey  county  last  year  reported  2,904  more  than  she 
ould  have  done ;  and  Vanderburg  reported  3, 746  in  excess  of  her  te- 
al number. 
We  could  multiply  illustrations  of  this  kind,  but  enough  has  been  said 

demonstrate  the  fact  that  in  many  of  the  cities  of  the  state  greatly  «- 
gerated,  if  not  fraudulent  enumerations  have  been  made.  We  have 
own  this  to  be  the  case  in  1880,  when  we  had  the  census  on  which  to 
ise  our  comparisons;  and  we  have  shown,  too,  that  the  enumeration  in 
ties  of  Indiana  were  much  larger  than  in  cities  of  other  states.  We 
ive  shown  it  to  be  too  large  by  the  estimated  population  of  cities  as  te- 
sted by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  last  year,  and  again  by  careful  compu- 
tions  which  prove  themselves  to  be  approximately  correct.  Only  three 
:ars  ago  the  enumeration  in  the  city  of  Ft.  Wayne  was  actually  reduced 
tout  5,000,  which  is  more  than  the  entire  enumeration  of  either  La 
range,  Steuben,  Benton,  or  thirteen  other  counties  in  the  state;  thus 
tpriving  others  of  what  rightly,  in  reality  belonged  to  them.  Nor  is  Ft. 
'ayne  the  only  transgressor  in  this,  others  have  sinned  as  greatly,  but 
ive  not  suffered  the  same  exposure.  We  do  not  charge  school  officials 
ith  willful  fraud  in  all  of  these  cases,  but  we  do  charge  them  with  neg- 
ct  of  duty  in  not  earlier  correcting  the  evil. 

The  fact  is  indisputable,  that  the  rural  districts  have  been  shamefuU) 
:frauded. 

The  Americans  are  a  people  who  will  suffer  long,  and  endure  mud 
sfore  asserting  their  rights,  but  when  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  wrongs 
eir  demands  for  justice  are  liable  to  be  excessive.  They  arc  not  alway 
tisfied  with  their  grievances  righted,  but  often  insist  upon  chastisini 
ose  who  had  the  temerity  to  do  them  so  great  injustice.  The  wtod 
is  been  perpetrated  and  the  people  realize  the  fact.  How  to  remed 
e  evil  is  the  all  important  question.  We  fully  realize  the  danger  of  in 
llsive,  hasty  action.  Of  all  remedies  yet  suggested  none  are  perfec 
he  method  now  in  use  would  probably  have  as  few  objections  as  an] 
td  we  a  practical  compulsory  education  law,  and  the  law  was  so  gnarde 
at  fraud  in  taking  the  enumeration  would  not  occur.  It  must  be  a: 
trent  to  all  that  a  greater  number  of  children  should  receive  the  ben 
:s  of  the  schools.    And  it  is  equally  apparent  that  justice  should  be  dot 
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:  of  the  rural  districts.  The  present  basis  of  apportionment  i 
in  obtaining  'either  of  these  results,  hence  by  all  means  it  shou)< 
ed  or  changed. 

iresent  method  can  not  be  so  altered  as  to  prevent  fraud,  and 
7  education  law  can  not  be  had,  we  would  suggest  that  th 
>portionment  be  made  the  actual,  total  school  attendance  of  al 
>etween  the  ages  of  6  and  si  Tears  who  may  attend  the  pubh< 
schools  of  the  state  To  avoid  injustice  in  the  first  apportionment,  w 
would  suggest  that  it  be  made  on  the  basis  of  population  as  shown  b; 
the  census  of  this  year,  and  afterwards  on  the  total  school  attendance  o 
the  year  last  preceding.  This  would  probably  be  the  best  substitute  fo 
a  compulsory  school  law.  It  would  certainly  be  more  American  in  it 
nature,  as  it  would  induce,  rather  than  compel  children  to  attend  school 
Moreover,  the  money  would  be  apportioned  to  those  who  would  use  it 
is  the  cities  claim  they  educate  theif  children  at  an  earlier  age,  thi 
nethod  would  do  them  no  injustice,  but  would  encourage,  rather  thai 
etard.  While  this  plan  would  not  give  to  the  rural  districts  so  large  ai 
mount  of  funds  as  that  which  would  be  given  were  enrollment  made  th 
tasis,  it  would  do  a  much  greater  work  for  their  schools,  and  would  b 
ess  subject  to  abuse.  ' 

Whatever  remedy  may  be  applied,  it  should  be  one  that  will  do  thi 
peatest  possible  good  to  all.  Enrollment  as  a  basis  has  serious  objec 
ions,  one  of  which  would  be  the  opportunity  for  fraud.  We  have  hat 
snough  of  this '.     We  want  no  more ! 

Whatever  remedies  may  be  devised,  ihe  one  adopted  should  be  on- 
hat  will  provide  the  roost  impartial  justice  to  all,  and  at  the  same  tim< 
iffer  the  fewest  opportunities  possible  to  selfish,  designing  men,  by  whicl 
hey  may  impose  upon  the  people  of  any  locality.  The  state  is  sup 
posed  to  provide,  impartially,  for  the  education  of  all  her  children 
Does  she  now  do  so  ?  In  one  locality  the  money  is  provided  for  the  ec 
nation  of  the  children  as  it  is  in  another.  In  one  from  8o  to  90  %  of  thi 
children  receive  the  benefit  of  this  money ;  in  another  it  is  expended  upo: 
30  or  40%.  Who  will  say  the  locality  th  it  is  required  to  spend  its  monc 
upon  the  80  or  90%  can  share  equal  privileges  with  the  one  that  spend 
it  upon  30  or  40%?  The  fault  lies  not  so  much  in  the  inability  to  detec 
fraud,  as  it  does  in  the  failing  to  provide  equally  for  the  actual  school 
that  exist    When  in  many  localities,  with  the  tuition  levy  at  the  highes 
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limit,  the  people  are  unable  to  pay  teachers  more  than  a  dollar  a  rtiy  to 
continue  a  school  seven  months  in  the  year,  or  must  adopt  the  other  al- 
ternative of  shortening  the  term,  it  shows  plainly  that  the  intention  of  the 
constitution  is  not  fulfilled 

The  evil  exists  and  must  be  remedied.  The  question  for  solution  is, 
How  can  this  be  done,  and  equally  provide  for  the  education  of  all? 

SCHOOL  ROOM  AND  SCHOLARS* 

MARV  L.   HROWEFi,   M.  D. 

Mv  subject  is  broad  enough  to  say  what  I  may  without  being  accused 
of  wandering  from  it. 

What  I  want  to  do  is  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  points  which  have 
claimed  my  thought  more  since  I  quit  teaching  than  while  in  the  work. 
Although  it  is  but  a  short  time,  I  have  learned  to  look  after  some  things 
that  did  not  then  attract  my  serious  attention — though  I  had  studied 
physiology  and  psychology  before  I  ever  took  charge  of  a  school. 

Before  I  am  through,  I  suspect  you  will  say  I  am  adding  burdens  tc 
your  already  arduous  labors.  If  so  let  me  say  at  once  I  would  compen 
sate  you  by  increasing  the  school  year  to  nine  or  ten  months  and  raising 
your  wages  to  a  point  where  you  can  make  a  living  for  the  entire  year. 

The  teacher  is  the  educator  in  this  commonwealth.  In  many  of  th< 
districts  where  you  teachers  labor  you  are  the  most  influential  exarapl 
ir  hygiene,  education,  morality,  and  religion — what  can  you  mention  ii 
.  the  social-  life  of'the  people  which  you  do  not  greatly  influence.  0 
course  it  is  very  different  in  a  well  organized  home,  where  the  parents  ar 
alive  to  all  the  interests  of  the  child,  and  there  is  a  pastor  to  look  afte 
the  religious  life,  a  doctor  to  look  after  the  hygiene,  and  good  books  an 
papers  to  develop  the  intellectual — in  such  families  the  teacher's  influent 
is  not  so  great.  But  take  the  country  districts  where  there  is  no  churc 
or  Sunday-school  and  little  good  reading-matter,  what  is  there  but  t)i 
school  and  teacher  that  has  an  educating  influence  upon  the  people 
Upon  the  common  school  teachers  of  to-day  more  than  upon  any  othe 
class  of  citizens— preachers  not  excepted— depends  the  character  of  ou 
citizens  twenty  years  hence.  What  we  want  of  every  teacher  is  an  edi 
cation  broad  enough  to  comprehend  what  is  for  the  good  of  the  chile 

*  Read  before  the  Hancock  Co.  Teachers'  Association. 
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and  enough  of  the  hero  spirit  to  do  that  thing  whether  it  be  popular  or 
not.     Every  teacher  needs  Carlisle's  reality  or  sincerity. 

To  come  to  our  subject :  There  is  little  in  reference  to  the  school  room 
on  which  we  need  to  dwell,  though  our  architects  and  trustees  need  to 
understand  the  requirements  of  a  good  school-room  much  better  than 
some  of  our  buildings  indicate  they  do.  Let  us  mention  a  few  things 
which  you  can  have  changed  if  they  do  not  suit  you.  One  thing  has  wor- 
ried me  much,  that  is  the  prevalent  school-house  with  a  single  board  floor 
with  cracks  in  it  and  the  wind  howling  under  the  house.  The  stove  is 
kept  roaring  all  day  long  to  keep  the  room  warm,  but  in  spite  of  all  that 
the  floor  stands  at  about  freezing  while  the  upper  part  of  the  room  is  80° 
or  90° — a  difference  as  great  as  an  average  day  in  March  and  June.  You 
can  not  expect  June  roses  to  bloom  in  March  soil.  The  memory  of  cold 
feet  is  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  of  my  common  school  days.  You 
teachers  ought  to  raise  such  a  howl  that  there  would  not  be  another  win- 
ter school  taught  in  a  house  that  is  not  underpinned.  Do  not  be  satisfied 
with  just  boards.  Either  have  mason  work  or  boards  or  logs  banked  up 
well  with  dirt,  hi  the  summer  the  dirt  can  be  removed  so  it  can  be  well 
aired  and  breed  no  malaria. 

Have  your  room  lighted  at  the  sides,  not  in  front;  for  it  is  injurious  to 
the  pupils'  eyes,  nor  at  the  back  for  the  sake  of  the  teacher's.  Have  the 
room  well  lighted,  but  do  not  let  the  sun's  rays  fall  upon  the  child's  book. 
Have  a  light  shade  that  admits  the  light  but  breaks  the  rays.  The  black- 
board should  be  in  front,  not  between  windows. 

Ventilation  is  sometimes  the  great  hobby  of  the  country  teacher.  As 
I  have  known  it  there  is  more  over-ventilating  than  under.  Of  coarse 
there  are  both  extremes,  and  there  is  often  a  great  irregularity  in  the  fire, 
so  that  doors  and  windows  have  to  be  thrown  open  to  get  rid  of  the  sur- 
plus heat  The  heat  should  be  kept  as  steady  as  possible,  then  ventila- 
tion is  best  done  by  such  openings  as  give  a  gentle  ingress  and  egress  of 
air  without  current  and  of  such  quantity  as  to  keep  the  air  pure.  Many 
a  time  have  I  gone  into  school-rooms  where  windows  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  room  were  down  from  the  top — or  worse  still  from  the  bottom — a  foot 
or  more,  and  the  blinds  rattling  in  the  current.  Then  the  teacher  fancied 
he  had  ventilation ;  so  he  had,  but  the  pupils  caught  in  this  wind  storm 
had  more — they  had  sore  throats,  colds  in  the  head,  earaches,  etc. ;  for, 
though  one  may  step  from  a  hot  room  out  into  the  cold  without  injury, 
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uause  the  whole  body  is  subjected  to  the  same  conditions,  a  current 
>duces  local  congestions. 

A  good  plan  for  ventilation,  if  you  have  a  window  near  which  no  one 
ed  sit,  is  to  lower  it  at  the  top  and  raise  it  at  the  bottom,  so  the  ail 
nes  in  and  goes  out  at  the  sime  part  of  the  room,  and  all  the  current 
the  room  is  at  that  window,  unless  the  wind  should  be  strong.  You 
ist  always  take  the  precaution  not  to  use  a  window  on  the  side  of  tk 
use  from  which  the  wind  comes.  But  many  of  your  houses  are  « 
>wded  you  can  not  spare  the  room  around  a  window :  in  that  case  yoi 

I  get  some  boards  as  long  as  the  sash  is  wide  and  two  or  more  inche 
ough,  which  you  set  under  the  lower  sash.  This  gives  an  air  spaa 
tween  the  sashes  through  which  you  get  an  upward  current  which  wil 
t  strike  any  one.     Or  you  can  lower  the  windows  from  the  top  only 

but  one  side  of  the  house,  and  that  the  one  from  which  there  is  w 
nd.  You  give  the  fresh  air  a  chance  to  get  in,  and  the  hot  air  will  fini 
way  out  if  you  have  an  open  fire,  as  most  if  not  all  of  you  do.  Hen 
one  element  of  ventilation  that  teachers  often  do  not  consider.  Thi 
ated  air  in  your  stove  rises  and  passes  out  of  the  chimney — air  from  th 
>m  is  constantly  taking  its  place,  and  what  takes  the  place  of  the  ai 
the  room  P  Do  you  suppose  you  are  creating  a  vacuum  when  yo 
ve  no  open  windows  or  doors?  Air  pours  in  at  every  crack  and  crei 
'.  You  will  find  the  t  the  air  inside  weighs  about  as  much  to  the  squar 
:h  as  outside. 

How  are  you  going  to  tell  when  the  air  of  your  room  is  sufficient! 
re  ?  Our  scientific  works  tell  us  that  a  grown  man  requires  about  48 
bic  inches  of  air  per  minute;  that  an  increase  of  C  Oj  to  -fa  of  or 
rt  to  1000  will  not  support  life;  that  every  person  requires  so  man 
bic  feet,  etc.     But  how  can  we  measure  it?     Many  times  as  much  a 

II  come  in  at  an  opening  one  time  as  another,  according  as  it  is  wine 
t  of  doors  or  there  is  a  strong  draft  in  the  stove.  It  is  a  sufficient  ru 
say  that  the  air  should  always  be  so  pure  as  not  to  feel  oppressive  up; 
ming  in  from  out  of  doors. 

Enough  for  the  Schoolroom,  what  of  the  Scholars  ?  Make  your  puj 
mfortable.  We  have  said  his  feet  should  be  warm.  The  seat  should 
11  so  he  can  rest  his  feet  on  the  floor  and  sit  erect  and  easy.  Do  n 
ep  your  pupil  at  work  after  he  becomes  tired.  Mental  work  is  health 
one  stops  when  he  is  weary.     An  hour's  close  application  is  as  long 
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any  of  our  common  school  pupils  can  stand  at  a  time.  The  mind  needs 
a  few  minutes  to  relax.  I  used  to  like  the  hourly  recess  for  this.  If  yon 
do  not  want  this,  introduce  calisthenics,  having  them  brealhe  deep  and 
full,  taking  care  to  have  more  fresh  air  in  the  room  at  that  time ;  for  a 
child  uses  three  times  as  much  air  during  moderate  exercise  as  when 
quiet 

Most  of  our  children  are  worked  too  long.  The  one-half  day  system 
ii  better  for  the  primary  room,  if  you  can  make  ihe  parents  think  so ;  if 
not,  then  you  must  furnish  them  much  amusement  and  exercise,  or  they 
rill  fnrnish  their  own  and  be  injured. 

Near-sightedness  is  a  defect  almost  universally  acquired  before  the 
pupil  is  twenty  years  old,  and  usually  when  he  is  a  mere  child.  It  is 
produced  by  using  the  eyes  when  the  child  is  hot,  head  congested,  nerves 
tired  and  eyes  relaxed. 

If  a  child  is  weary  and  sits  bent  over  his  desk  his  respiration  is  not 
good,  the  lungs  are  not  well  expanded, — just  here  may  be  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  future  lung  trouble.  Most  people  think  becmse  we  breathe 
without  any  thought,  therefore  we  all  breathe  right;  whereas  there  is 
nothing,  scarcely,  that  we  do  less  perfectly.  Every  teacher  should  drill 
his  pupils  in  the  use  of  their  lungs  and  voice.  You  should  look  to  that 
development  of  the  children  which  will  make  the  best  men  and  women 
of  them,  not  to  that  which  will  make  the  most  show  in  the  schoolroom. 
Physically  as  well  as  mentally  "the  child  is  father  of  the  man."  Most 
of  the  foundation  of  ill  health  is  laid  in  childhood — consequently  during 
school  days.  Mirk,  I  do  not  say  the  school  room  is  to  blame  for  it.  I 
believe  you  will  find  the  children  who  go  to  school  more  healthy  than 
those  who  loaf,  because  they  are  more  hygienic :  but  many  of  our  school 
children  are  not  as  healthy  as  they  would  be  if  teachers  gave  them  proper 
attention.  , 

Mental  and  physical  development  should  go  hand  in  hand.  Industrial 
schools  are  a  good  thing,  if  they  can  not  be  otherwise  combined.  Pa- 
rents ought  to  look  after  work  and  amusement  for  the  children  mornings 
and  evenings.  If  they  have  a  long  walk  to  school  it  is  the  better  for 
them.  Children  under  twelve  years  should  not  study  of  nights,  if  they 
rtudy  hard  during  school  hours  they  will  accomplish  as  much  as  during 
■onger  time.  Their  evenings  should  be  given  to  a  well  selected  course 
if  reading  and  to  amusements.     The  brain  like  the  stomach  suffers  from 
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>ver-  feeding,  so  it  loses  its  appetite  and  the  proper  amount  of  food  is  not 
ligested.  Above  everything,  teachers,  do  not  let  your  pupils  beams 
lisgusted  with  their  books.  Give  them  that  amount  of  work  from  the 
ext-book  that  they  can  carry  with  ease,  then  add  to  that  talks  on  subjects 
>f  interest,  on  which  they  can  think  and  read.  Make  their  lessons  eon- 
rrete  and  not  abstract.    < 

I  believe  Comenius  was  about  right  when  he  would  have  the  youth 
aught  something  of  everything  he  is  expected  to  know  in  life.  Such  a 
imall  percent  of  our  children  pursue  their  education  beyond  the  common 
ichool  that  they  need  to  make  the  best  of  their  opportunities  there.  Let 
hem  get  interested  in  birds,  insects,  stones,  the  stars— above  all  in  their 
iwn  make-up.  The  little  child  can  understand  that  he  should  scrub  bis 
eeth  to  keep  them  from  decaying ;  that  he  bathes  the  skin  even  if  it  does 
tot  look  dirty  to  remove  the  dried  up  sweat  and  other  excretions.  Teach 
lim  what  alcohol  does  for  the  brain  and  other  tissues,  and  as  a  come 
juence  its  effect  upon  the  mind — and  you  fortify  him  against  temptation 
ind  danger. 

Children,  before  they  come  to  physiology,  can  understand  that  it  takei 
wrk  and  beans  longer  to  digest,  and  they  furnish  more  heat  and  muscli 
han  a  meal  of  mush — hence  a  good  meal  for  a  laboring  man  in  very  col< 
weather.  That  sugars,  fats,  and  starches  are  warming  foods,  and  acid 
ire  cooling.  That  oat  meal,  graham  flour,  or  like  coarse  foods  are  * 
necessary  for  bulk  as  hay  for  a  horse.  The  girl  can  be  given  an  idea  ths 
half  the  food  is  in  the  cooking,  and  that  it  is  an  honor  to  her  to  undei 
Hand  how  it  should  be  be  done  whether  she  intend  cooking  for  a  busines 
Dr  not.  I  venture  the  assertion  if  people  understood  well  how  to  cool 
and  what  to  eat,  one  half  the  chronic  sickness  would  be  banished. 

There  should  be  more  familiarity  between  teacher  and  pupil  than  ofte 
exists — not  that  familiarity  which  breeds  contempt,  but  such  as  the  chil 
feels  towards  its  mother,  that  he  may  tell  the  teacher,  if  he  fail  to  see  th 
ward  or  hear  the  question.  Often  a  pupil  suffers  with  a  headache  cause 
:iy  defective  eyes.  The  teacher  ought  to  know  more  about  the  eye  th* 
:he  parent,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  use  his  influence  towards  securing  hit 
suitable  glasses,  if  he  be  in  need  of  them. 

In  this  age  of  rush,  when  the  nervous  system  is  over-worked  and  ii 
sanity  is  on  the  increase,  scolding  and  harrying  of  children  should  b 
avoided  and  everything  conduce  to  tranquillity  of  mind. 
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Many  other  points  might  be  mentioned,  but  my  time  is  up.  Let  me 
quit  with  an  exhortation,  to  magnify  your  calling,  give  yourselves  to  study 
and  preparation  for  your  life-work.  Inspire  your  pupils  with  a  love  of 
knowledge.  Remember  you  are  largely  responsible  for  the  development 
of  the  future  generation  physically  as  well  as  mentally. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDA&OGY. 

d  acted  hj  Arnold  Tdhpkihl  Dun  of  the  Da  Paw*  University  Normal  School 


METHOD  IN  LOGICAL  DIVISION. 

MIefinition  is  the  process  of  thinking  diversity  into  unity ;  Division  is 
Q|  the  process  of  thinking  unity  into  diversity.  In  Definition,  the 
mental  movement  is  from  the  individuals  toward  the  general;  in  Division, 
from  the  general  towards  the  individuals.  The  first  is  the  "upward  way" 
of  knowing;  the  second,  the  "downward  way";  using  Plato's  words. 
Each  process  is  necessary  to  the  full  meaning  of  the  other ;  and  the  two 
constitute  the  method  in  every  science  of  classification ;  the  one  setting 
forth  the  content  of  the  class,  and  the  other,  the  extent.  Definition  sets 
forth  the  unity  of  the  noun  by  giving  its  content ;  connecting  it  at  the 
same  time  with  the  other  parts  of  speech.  Division  separates  this  class 
into  the  kinds ;  as,  concrete  and  abstract  nouns ;  uniting  at  the  same 
time  the  two  classes  into  the  class  noun.  These  may  again  be  subdivided 
into  others;  and  the  process  thus  continued  till  individuals  are  reached; 
connecting  at  each  subdivision  the  parts  into  the  whole  subdivided.  By 
these  two  movements,  we  arrive  at  an  organic,  unified  conception  of  the 
noun. 

It  should  be  observed  that  each  division  has  implicit  in  it  a  new  defi- 
nition;  while  each  definition  involves  a  division.  The  two  are  comple- 
mentary phases  elf  the  same  process.  The  distinction  arises  in  a  differ- 
ence of  emphasis  by  the  attention.  In  Definition,  the  emphasis  is  given 
to  the  unity  of  the  parts ;  in  Division,  to  the  parts  in  unity.  The  mind 
can  not  think  a  class  without  the  common  content  which  unifies,  and  the 
parts  which  are  unified ;  so  that  Definition  always  implies  Division,  and 
Division,  Definition.  When  the  noun  is  defined,  it  must,  in  its  unifica- 
tion, be  separated  from  the  other  parts  of  speech ;  and  at  the  same  time 
connected  with  them :  and  when  the  noun  is  divided  into  concrete  and 
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abstract,  the  unifying  attribute  of  each  class  must  be  .given,  along  with 
the  common  attribute  which  binds  the  two  classes  into  the  noun.  A 
definition  of  each  of  these  must  state  the  common  attribute  recognized 
in  the  division ;  and  at  the  same  time  unify  the  two  in  the  noun  by  the 
attribute  used  in  the  division.  Thus  Definition  and  Division  are  not  two 
things,  but  complementary  phases  of  the  s  ime  mental  process. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  nature  of  Division,  its  laws  and 
processes  are  readily  ascertained.     The  fundamental  law,  Unity,  requires 
that  the  unity  of  the  class  be  maintained  in  the  process  if  division.    This 
means  that  each  subclass  be  thought  into  its  own  unity,  at  the  same  time 
that  all  the  sub  classes  are  thought  into  the  unity  of  the  whole.    It  will 
be  recalled  that  in  Definition  (he  common  attribute  in  which  the  class 
was  unified  had  two  phases,  the  particular  and  the  universal.     The  same 
fact  appears  in  Division.     The  sub  classes  must  be  unified  in  the  whole 
by  some  attribute  which,  at  Jeast,  must  extend  to  all  the  individuals  of  all 
the  sub-classes,  while  each  sub  class  has  its  own  particular  unifying  attri- 
bute.    The  unifying  attribute  of  each  part  must  be  some  phase  of  the  uni- 
fying attribute  of  the  whole  class,  in  order  that  the  sub  classes  be  united 
in  the  class.     The  individuals  in  the  class,  noun,  are  unified  in  the  fact 
that  all  express  objects.     Some  phase  of  this  fact  must  serve  to  unite  the 
parts  of  the  class,  and  thus  to  divide  it     While  the  basis  of  union  is  that 
of  expression,  the  basis  of  division  is  that  of  expression.    This  fact  unifies 
the  parts  of  the  class  in  the  whole.     Some  nouns  are  found  to  express 
abstract  objects,  and  some  concrete.     Each  of  these  sub  classes  is  uni- 
fied on  the  same  basis — expression.     It  is  illogical  in  thought  and  impos- 
sible in  fact  to  unify  one  sub-class  on  one  basis  and  another  on  another 
basis.     Make  the  trial,  with  the  class  apples,  of  putting  them  in  bunches ; 
the  apples  in  one  bunch  being  alike  in  color;  of  another,  in  taste;  of  an- 
other, in  size,  etc. ;  and  it  will  readily  appear  why  it  can  not  be  done  in 
thought.     Thus  try  to  place  on  the  table  in  groups  actual  nouns ;  the 
nouns  in  one  group  being  alike  in  that  they  express  concrete  objects;  in 
another,  in  that  they  have  two  syllables,  etc.    This  will  make  clear  what 
is  meant  by  securing  unity  in  each  of  the  sub-classes  respectively,  and  of 
all  the  sub-classes  in  the  whole.     It  is  a  fine  exercise,  which  should  be 
oft  repeated,  for  the  student  to  test  the  unity  of  his  division  by  placing 
before  him,  in  imagination  at  least,  the  actual  objects  being  classified. 
This  will  train  him  in  thought  to  be  true  to  the  relations  in  things. 

The  first  step,*  therefore,  in  securing  unity  in  division  is  to  select  some 
fundamental  basis  of  division,  as  already  determined  by  the  definition  of 
the  class  to  be  subdivided.  The  second  is  to  unify  each  sub  class  on  the 
one  basis  selected. 
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As  before  stated,  the  attribute  of  expression  is  the  unifying  attribute  of 
the  noon,  as  set  forth  by  its  definition — A  noun  is  a  word  that  expresses 
aa  object.  This  essential  fact  of  the  class  must  be  carried  through  as  the 
basis  of  division  and  unity  among  the  sub  classes.  In  expression,  nouns 
differ  as  to  the  kind  of  objects  expressed, — some  express  concrete  objects, 
giving  the  class  concrete  nouns ;  and  some,  abstract  objects,  giving  rise 
to  abstract  nouns.  The  concrete  nouns  again  differ  in  expression  as  to 
the  kind  of  concrete  object  expressed ;  some  expressing  individuals ;  some 
classes;  some  collections;  and  some,  masses;  giving  rise  to  proper  nouns, 
class  nouns,  collective  nouns,  and  mass  nouns.  The  abstract  nouns  dif- 
fer in  expression  as  to  the  kind  of  abstract  object  expressed;  some  express- 
ing  qualities ;  some  actions;  some  conditions;  and  some  relations;  giv- 
ing rise  to  classes  of  nouns  of  the  same  names. 

From  the  subordinate  mental  process  given  in  Definition,  the  reader 
will  readily  apply  those  required  in  Division. 

The  educational  value  of  the  mental  process  called  Division  needs  em- 
phasis. One  mark  of  every  well  trained  mind  is  the  habit  of  reducing  a 
class  into  a  system  of  logical  subdivisions,  This  requires  accuracy,  thor- 
oughness, method,  and  unity  in  the  mental  process.  For  the  sake  of  the 
discipline  which  the  mind  gains  by  fitting  iis  thought  into  the  system  01 
things,  the  student  must  be  held  rigidly  to  the  law  of  unity  in  logical  sub- 
division. As  soon  as  possible  he  should  be  made  conscious  of  the  law, 
that  he  may  guide  his  own  processes.  He  should  never  be  permitted  tc 
make  loose  systems  of  classes ;  for  in  so  doing  he  is  becoming  a  slave  tc 
slovenly  habits  of  thought.  The  practice  of  the  teacher  is  sadly  at  fauli 
at  this  point.  Any  sort  of  loose  jumble  of  parts  is  tolerated.  The  pupi 
copies  the  classifications  given  in  the  text  without  concern  as  to  the  pro 
cess  by  which  they  are  constituted.  Whether  ihe  outline  is  right  oi 
wrong  matters  little ;  the  error  is  in  the  passive  reception  of  it.  The  pu 
pil  should  either  construct  his  own  outline,  or  test  the  one  given  so  as  tc 
make  it  his  own.  It  is  not  the  fact  of  having  the  outline,  but  the  fact  o: 
performing  the  process  by  which  the  outline  is  produced  that  gives  i' 
value.  The  thing  needed  is  the  form  of  mental  activity  to  which  th< 
mind  is  trained — a  form  essential  to  the  mastery  of  the  world's  thought. 


ORGANIZING  VALUE  OF  REMOTE  CAUSES. 

In  1612  Jamestown  numbered  three  or  four  thousand  people.  But  at 
odd  town  it  was.  One  street,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long — the  Jame: 
itiver.     On  each  side  of  this  river  were  located  the  plantations  at  irreg 
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distances.  There  wu  little  communication  between  plantations  (i- 
by  the  river.  They  were  isolated  by  large  stretches  of  dense  road- 
forests  and  bridgeless  streams.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  isoh- 
— this  scattering  of  the  population — was  the  system  of  slave  labor. 
ither  the  slaves  were  indented  whites  or  negroes,  the  system  paid  onlj 
u  managed  on  a  large  scale.  The  settlements  along  the  James  were 
:al  of  the  distribution  of  population  in  the  whole  of  Virginia.  Along 
river  of  the  colony,  pushing  up  toward  the  head  of  navigation,  the 
ilation  scattered  itself.     The  settlements  along  different  riven  had 

intercommunication.  Intercourse  with  England  was  easier  and 
:  convenient  than  with  settlements  along  different  and  distant -rivers, 
amestown  was  the  type  of  Virginia,  so  Virginia  was  a  good  example 
e  whole  South.  Sparseness  of  population  was  characteristic  of  the 
e  section.  Any  other  system  of  labor  might  have  concentrated  pop- 
on,  but  slavery  was  hostile  to  towns  and  cities  and  to  variety  in  oc- 
tton, — the  conditions  for  a  dense  population. 
lother  of  the  direct  effects  of  slavery  was  the  peculiar  influence  of 
ystem  on  the  slaveholder  himself.  The  isolation  referred  to  above 
ented  the  planter's  daily  contact  with  his  equals.  He  was  constantly 
e  presence  of  his  inferiors.  Even  the  poor  white  that  occupied  one 
s  cabins  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  his  underlings.  The  spirit  of  a 
er  grew  in  him.  His  children  inherited  and  intensified  this  spiriL 
habit  of  domination  pursued  the  planter  everywhere.  He  became 
torial  and  impatient  in  the  presence  of  opposing  views.  He  de- 
led what  should  have  been  asked  for  and  refused  to  demonstrate  to 
n  the  justice  of  what  he  desired.  This  effect  of  the  system  operat- 
a  conjunction  with  the  one  named  above — sparseness  of  population— 
itute  the  fundamental  weakness  of  slavery.  These  two  weaknesses 
ing  together  furnish  the  cause  of  every  great  struggle  that  slavery 
;,  and  of  every  defeat  that  it  suffered.  They  must  be  seen  as  deci- 
Tactors  in  the  whole  movement  that  marks  the  rise  and  fall  of  slavery, 
:  events  belonging  to  this  movement  are  to  be  organized.  In  each 
:ular.  event,  then,  forces  must  be  discovered — permeating  and  con- 
ag  them — or  else  the  individuals  are  not  a  part  of  an  organized  sys- 

Such  a  test  is  the  only  true  means  of  determining  the  relative  value 
note  causes  in  the  process  of  organization. 

e  first  great  struggle  over  slavery  occurred  in  the  Constitutional 
ention,  1787.  When  the  delegates  to  this  convention  decided  to 
'  population  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  lower  house  of  Con- 
,  it  dawned  on  the  Southern  representatives  that  their  section  would 
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be  largely  in  the  minority,  if  white  population  alone  shoutd  be  counted.  The 
delegates  from  some  of  these  states  demanded  that  the  entire  colored 
population  be  counted.  The  free  states  objected.  The  fight  was  a  hard 
one  and  feeling  ran  high.  The  men  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
declared  that  they  would  win  or  prevent  the  creation  of  a  union.  They 
won,  and  the  Constitution  counted  three-fifths  of  the  negroes. 

The  first  census,  1790,  gave  the  North  four  more  representatives  than 
the  South.  The  census  of  1800  gave  the  free  states  a  majority  of  twelve, 
while  that  of  1810  raised  it  to  25.  In  1820,  the  North's  majority  in  the 
lower  house  was  43.  Thus  in  a  little  more  than  a  generation,  slavery 
lost  the  advantage  that  was-  written  in  the  Constitution.  Long  before 
1820,  the  slave  states  saw  their  advantage  slipping  away.  What  was  the 
cause  ?  Slavery.  Honest  toil  in  the  South  wore  the  badge  of  shame. 
There  was  little  hope  for  the  laborer.  His  family  could  realize  no  social 
aspirations.  His  children — the  pnde  of  his  heart — could  not  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  an  education.  These  things  were  so  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  because  one  section  had  slavery  and  the  other  did  not.  Because 
the  South  had  slavery,  the  vast  stream  of  emigration  that  started  America- 
ward  at  the  opening  of  the  French  Revolution  and  continued  to  grow 
during  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  avoided  the  Sunny  South  with  its  wealth  of 
soil  and  genial  climate,  and  chose  rather  the  free  North.  As  soon  as  the 
South  saw  the  trend  of  population,  a  movement  was  made  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  Senate — a  house  whose  membership  is  prac- 
tically independent  of  population.  The  admission  of  Louisiana  in  181? 
brought  the  two  sections  into  equilibrium  in  the  Senate.  This  was  changed 
in  1816  by  the  admission  of  Indiana,  but  was  restored  by  the  new  state 
of  Mississippi  in  1817.  Illinois,  in  1818,  and  Alabama  in  1819,  kept  the 
scales  of  senatorial  power  balanced.  The  struggle  grew  interesting.  The 
South  became  excited  and  presented  Missouri  as  a  slave  state  in  1819/ 
This  was  a  dangerous  move;  it  was  not  slavery's  turn,  and,  besides, 
Missouri  was  not  geographically  a  slave  state.  Again,  the  admission  of 
a  slave  state  might  have  forever  prevented  the  admission  of  other  free 
states  The  North  saw  the  point  and  was  alarmed.  The  struggle  over 
Missouri  continued  with  great  excitement  through  sevar.il  sessions-  of 
Congress.  The  fight  showed  the  weakness  of  slavery's  cause.  The  same 
spirit  that  won  in  1787,  tried  by  similar  means  te  force  in  Missouri.  The 
aggressiveness  and  arrogance  of  the  slaveholders  roused  a  sentiment  so 
strong  in  the  North  that  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  state, 
they  had  to  admit,  before  it,  the  free  state  of  Maine, 'and  draw  the  famous 
compromise  line,  above  which  slavery  could  not  go  and  below  which 
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freedom  had  a  fighting  chance,     Thus  we  see  again  that  slavery's  weakntu 
forced  the  fight  and  lost  it. 

As  the  friends  of  slavery  looked  over  our  territories  between  ■  820  and 
1830,  the  hope  of  success  must  have  seemed  small  indeed.  Florida  and 
Arkansas  alone  were  left  to  the  South,  while  in  the  West  and  Northvtst 
a  large  number  of  new  states  might  yet  be  carved  out  for  the  North's 
share.  In  this  extremity,  the  greedy  eyes  of  slavery  beheld  Texas— a 
border  state  of  Mexico  to  which  this  country  gave  up  all  claim  in  the 
treaty  which  purchased  Florida.  Slavery  pushed  itself  into  Texts  and 
maintained  its  hold  there  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  that  country.  It 
picked  a  quarrel  with  Mexico  and  won  the  independence  of  Texas  by 
men  and  money  from  the  slave  states.  Annexation  was  forced,  and  war 
provoked  with  Mexico  that  more  land  might  be  obtained  to  make  slave 
stales.  For  this  end,  thousands  of  men  and  money  were  sacrificed. 
Ltnd  was  won,  but  slavery  could  Dot  enter  upon  its  inheritance. 

The  war  had  hardly  closed  till  gold  was  discovered  in  California.  The 
news  spread  over  the  country  like  wild-fire.  From  all  places  and  all  oc-  ; 
C'ipations  men  rushed  to  the  new  land.  In  a  short  time  the  miners  or- 
g  itiized  and  formed  a  constitution  prohibiting  slavery.  Why  ?  Because 
a  majority  of  the  voters  were  from  the  free  states.  Why  ?  Because  the 
North  had  more  people  to  send  to  California  than  the  South.  Why?  • 
Because  the  South  had  slavery.  Thus  the  very  weakness  that  made  slavery 
struggle  for  new  territory  made  it  impossible  (or  slavery  to  control  it. 
The  rage  of  the  South  knew  no  bounds  as  she  witnessed  the  fruits  of  the 
Mexican  war  slipping  from  her  grasp.  In  her  anger  she  forced  the  Com 
promise  of  1850,  containing  the  infamous  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  -s  the  price 
the  North  had  to  p^y  for  California's  freedom.  Notwithstanding  this, 
slavery  opened  the  fight  for  Kansas  in  1854.  The  Kansas- Nebraska 
Bill  lett  the  question  of  slavery  or  freedom  to  the  voters  of  the  territory. 
1  his  was  a  challenge  to  a  test  of  numerical  strength.  On  such  a  basis, 
there  could  be  but  one  result — the  success  of  the  North.  The  surprising 
thing  is  that  the  South  accepted  the  contest  on  such  a  basis.  Again  we 
see  exemplified  the  inherent  weakness  0/  slavery  struggling  to  overcome  ituif 
and  failing. 

Slavery  not  only  lost  Kansas,  but  lost,  also,  the  support  of  many  per- 
sons in  the  North  who  had  been  its  sympathizers,  and  created  a  political 
party  that  polled  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  votes.  The  Northern 
Democracy  began  to  distrust  the  slaveholders,  and  refused  to  follow  their 
dictation.  In  i860  the  National  Democracy  assembled  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.    There,  in  the  bouse  of  its  friends — if  it  had  any — slavery 
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s  again.  Its  dictation  and  arrogance  in  making  a 
j  drove  the  Douglas  delegates  away  from  it.  The 
ere  in  a  minoriy  in  the  convention,  and  the  voters  they 
till  greater  minority  in  the  party.  The  Northern  del- 
ed to  sacrifice  Douglas  to  their  demands, 
le  ranks  of  the  Democracy  insured  the  election  of 
.  pretext  for  secession.  But  from  the  nature  of  our 
.lit  war.  Slavery  was  never  blinder  than  when  it 
fortunes  of  war.  In  its  blindness,  in  its  arrogance, 
:udy  its  experiences  in  the  past.  It  did  not  stop  to 
war,  numbers  decide  the  contest.  It  was  decided 
wage,  in  discipline,  in  endurance,  in  devotion  to  a 
its  officers  and  the  enthusiasm  of  its  men,  few  peo. 
11  the  difference  between  the  two  armies.  Freedom 
d  vantage  in  population  and  the  resources  on  which 
Slavery  failed  in  its  last  struggle  because  it  had 
■  attendant  resources  from  the. South. 
>vc  indicates  how  the  mind  may  use  a  remote  cause 
ing — interpreting  and  unifying — a  large  number  of 
ato  a  completed  whole.  Unless  the  mind  puts  this 
f  the  decline  and  fall  of  slavery  into  all  the  events 
nain  as  so  many  empty  and  isolated  facts.  Empty, 
al  content  has  not  been  found.  Isolated,  because 
is  not  been  discovered.  W.  H.  Mace, 
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'BASIS  UPON  THE  PROCESS. 

r  from  which  to  determine  the  design  of  school  edu- 
of  the  material  dealt  with ;  from  the  point  of  view 
ducation  is  a  living,  spiritual  organism.  This  being 
phenomena  are  conscious,  triple  activities.  Its  sim- 
three-  fold,  in  that  it  may  be  always  thus  interpreted. 
;";  "I  feel  somehow";  "I  do  something."  (See 
gy>  °y  J«raes  Ward — Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Vol- 
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This  triple  nature  of  each  act  of  mind,  taken  in  connection  with  school 
environment,  is  the  basis  of  the  division  of  teachers  into : 

1.  Those  who  emphasize  school-environment,  and  set  up  as  an  end, 
the  efficient  working  of  school  instrumentalities. 

2.  Those  that  emphasize  that  phase  of  the  mental  activity  expressed 
by, — "I  know  something/1  and  set  up  as  the  end,  knowledge,  i.  e.,  the 
mental  state  viewed  as  product. 

3.  Those  who  give  emphasis  to  that  phase  of  the  phenomenon  ex- 
pressed by, — "I  feel  somehow,"  and  hold  before  them  as  a  prominent 
end,  the  inculcation  of  interest. 

4.  Those  who  emphasize  that  phase  of  the  phenomenon  expressed 
by, — "I  do  something,"  and  hold  as  the  aim,  the  true  practical  answer 
in  each  individual,  of  this  question — How  shall  I  do  that  which  is  for  me 
to  do? 

These  last,  in  their  teaching,  emphasize  the  process.     The  teacher  who 
devotes  his  energies  to  the  preparation  of  school  blanks ;  the  keeping  of 
neat  records ;  the  obtaining  of  the  highest  record  in  attendance ;  efficient 
distribution  of  supplies;  harmonious  working  with  the  board;  and  all 
those  essential,  but  external  things,  is  an  example  of  the  first-class.    These 
things  are  important,  but  they  are  means.     The  teacher  who  regards  the 
number  of  ideas  as  the  measure  of  efficiency  of  school- work,  together  with 
the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  are  acquired,  and  reproduced,  and 
who  emphasizes  the  practical  nature  of  the  school- work  in  relation  to  the 
commercial  phase  of  life,  is  an  example  of  the  second  class.     The  teacher 
who  considers  the  arousing  of  interest  as  the  prime  mark  of  artistic  teach- 
ing, and  who  justifies  or  condemns  school  devices  and  school  methods  on 
the  basis  of  the  degree  of  their  power  to  arouse  interest  in  the  pupil ;   and 
whose  mural  decorations,  Friday  afternoon  exercises,  reading  from  pa- 
pers, magazines,  and  various  periodicals,  rest  upon  this  thought,  is  an 
example  of  the  third  class.     An  example  of  the  fourth-class,  is  one  who 
views  regulations  concerning  tardiness,  absence,  and  whispering ;  class- 
movement  ;  questioning  in  the  class ;  the  ideas  considered ;  and  all  things 
involved  in  the  nature  of  the  school  as  instrumentalities  for  establishing 
spiritual  habits. 

THE  PURPOSE  SHOULD  BE  EXPLICIT. 


Teachers  may  be  classed  on  the  basis  of  pursuing  whatever  purpose 
is  held,  with  or  without  insight.  Every  teacher  acts  with  a  purpose 
either  explicit  or  implicit.  If  the  purpose  is  one  not  based  on  insight,  ft 
may  be  vague,  incomplete  or  inconsistent ;  that  is,  certain  phases  of  the 
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purpose  may  be  contrary  to  certain  other  phases.  V 
i  conscious  ohc,  based  on  insight,  there  is  but  little  < 
to  occur,  for  insight  includes : — 

i.     A  grasping  of  general  principles. 

3.     A  conception  of  facts  scientifically  organized. 

3.  An  idealized  result  or  end. 

4.  The  analysis  of  the  idealized  result  into  its  pr< 
An  end,  therefore,  includes: — 

a.  The  idea  of  the  perfected  result. 

b.  The  idea  of  this  result  in  its  entire  process  of  b 
Dpmcnt.  Hence  it  does  not  follow  that  the  teacher 
nind  the  true  end  merely  as  a  perfected  result,  will 
For  example,  a  teacher  who  sets  to  work  to  teach  the  i 
dncc  the  characteristic  called  well-informed,  or  the  cl 
justice,  and  who  is  content  with  knowing  merely  what 
it  is  to  be  well-informed,  or  what  it  is  to  be  just,  may 
ultimately,  an  injury.  He  must,  in  order  to  avoid  < 
question ;  one  which  involves  a  more  complicated  ans 
the  idea  island,  the  characteristic  well  informed,  or  tin 
m  its  process  of  becoming,  from  the  simplest  germ  to  th 
i.  e. ,  What  are  the  steps  in  the  process  ? 


STkENGTHENING  THE  MEMO 
The  memory  may  be  strengthened : — 

a.  Indirectly. 

b.  Directly. 

(1)  The  memory  may  be  strengthened  indirect! 
idea,  object,  or  thought  in  its  relations : — 

a.  To  the  self;  i.  e.,  lead  the  child  to  see  thi 
ment  is  of  value  to  himself,  and  that  he  is 
it.    This  will  invest  it  with  a  higher  degree 

b.  To  other  things;  i.  e.,  lead  him  to  see  the 
ferences  in  this  to  past  acquirements. 

c.  Bring  out  the  time  and  place  relations,  whi 
a  degree  in  (*). 

(3)  The  memory  may  be  strengthened  directly  by 
however,  is  involved  to  a  degree  in  the  indirect  traini 
should  rationally  follow  it. 
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Illustration : — 

"What  care  though  owl  did  fly, 

About  the  great  Athenian  admiral's  mast; 

What  care  though  striding  Alexander  passed 

The  Indus  with  his  Macedonian  numbers." 

In  teaching  these  lines  (even  if  the  aim  were  not  the  thought,  bat 
merely  to  retain  the  stanza  in  memory)  we  should  endeavor  to  lead  the 
child  to  see  that  it  will  be  beneficial  for  him  to  know  them.  They  miy 
have  some  connection  with  the  history  he  is  studying.  Call  to  mind  the 
fact  that  he  has  learned  other  lines  and  whole  poems  with  pleasure  and 
profit.  Thus  his  interest  is  enlisted.  Then  point  out  the  likenesses  in 
the  first  three  words  of  lines  "i"  and  "3" ;  the  same  number  of  meas- 
ures in  lines  "2",  "3"  and  "4" ;  that  "mast"  and  "passed"  sound  alike 
though  different  hi  form ;  the  difference  in  the  number  of  feet  in  line  "1" 
and  the  other  lines,  in  the  meaning  of  "mast"  as  used  here  and  when  it 
is  used  as  food  for  swine  j  that  the  owl  is  the  emblem  of  wisdom — usually 
found  in  deep  forests  or  about  old  ruins — unusual  that  it  should  fly  about 
the  mast  of  a  ship — hence  must  be  an  omen  of  some  kind  to  the  "Athe- 
nian admiral "  ■  that  this  Alexander  is  the  same  one  of  whom  he  read  in 
in  his  Reader  last  week  at  school,  (time  and  place);  that  week  before 
last  he  learned  a  selection  containing  two  lines  similar  to  two  of  these: 
"What  matter  how  the  night  behaved, 
What  matter  how  the  north  wind  raved." 
(Similarity,  time,  and  place),  etc. 

If  this  indirect  training  is  thoroughly  done  there  will  be  small  need  of 
repetition. 

(3)  From  what  has  been  stated  above  in  regard  to  memory,  there 
may  be  derived  the  following  educational  principle: 

In  order  to  ramember  an  object  so  as  to  make  it  a  permanent  posses- 
sion, one  should  in  first  learning  the  object,  see  it  in  ail  its  prominent 
relations. 

Let  the  process  be  further  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  First  Voyage 
of  Columbus.  Every  historical  event  may  be  viewed  in  two  ways — in 
relation  to  the  age  in  which  it  occurred,  and  in  relation  to  the  present 
age.  There  are  certain  principles  belonging  to  each  age  which  are  the 
ruling  principles  of  that  age,  and  every  historical  event  may  be  viewed 
as  the  sign  of  the  age  in  which  it  occurred.  Hence  in  studying  the  voy- 
age of  Columbus  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  principles  of  the  age  of 
Columbus.  One  of  the  principles  of  the  age  of  Columbus  was  the  inter- 
est taken  in  navigation  for  exploration.     In  the  present  age  navigation  is 
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not  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  exploration,  but  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mercial intercourse. 

A  second  principle  of  the  time  of  Columbus  was  that  all  public  land 
belonged  to  the  king,  and  all  newly  discovered  territory  belonged  to  the 
king  of  the  country  that  discovered  it.  No  such  theory  as  this  is  gener- 
ally held  by  civilized  nations  at  the  present  time.  If  an  island  were  to 
be  discovered  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  a  party  of  American  navigators, 
they  would  not  take  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  but  in  the  name  of  the  people. 

Another  principle  of  the  age  of  Columbus  was  the  great  enthusiasm  for 
the  extension  of  the  Christian  religion.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  gen- 
eral and  deep  interest  in  religious  matters,  but  religion  is  not  the  one 
great  object  of  nations. 

A  fourth  principle  of  the  time  of  Columbus  was  the  belief  that  a  Christian 
nation  had  a  right  to  take  possession  of  any  country  whose  people  were  not 
Christians.  Such  a  theory  at  the  present  time  would  be  viewed  as  wrong. 
It  would  be  considered  unjustifiable  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  take  possession  of  China  simply  because  the  Chinese  are  heathen, 

A  fifth  characteristic  of  the  age  of  Columbus  was  the  great  superstition 
of  the  people. 

After  seeing  the  principles  of  the  age  of  Columbus,  we  should  in.  study- 
ing the  voyage  of  Columbus,  divide  the  relations  into  two  classes. 

i.  All  those  relations  in  the  voyage  of  Columbus  that  point  to  any  of 
the  principles  of  that  age,  or  the  principles  of  the  present  age,  we  would 
call  the  essential  relations. 

a.     All  those  relations  that  do  not  point  to  any  of  those  principles,  we 
would  call  the  non-essential,  or  subordinate  relations, 
e  essential  relations. 

relations  of  the  voyage  of  Columbus  that  are  signs  of  the 
i  in  navigation.  The  voyage  itself  shows  the  interest  Co- 
il navigation.  Columbus  started  out  to  reach  the  Indies, 
t  been  reached  by  water.  This  principle  may  also  be  shown 
;  the  voyage  with  the  voyage  of  Magellan,  and  the  other 
ges. 

relations  that  are  signs  of  the  great  religious  enthusiasm  of 
e  performance  ai  religious  ceremonies  before  leaving  Palos, 
ssels  of  Columbus  being  named  "Santa  Maria,"  the  naming 
where  he  landed  "San  Salvador,"  the  raising  of  the  cross 
lanks  to  God,  show  the  religious  feelings  of  Columbus.     If 
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a  new  continent  were  to  be  discovered  at  the  present  time  by  a  party  of 
navigators,  no  such  marked  religious  feelings  would  be  shown. 

The  principle  that  all  newly  discovered  lands  belonged  to  the  king  is 
shown  by  Columbus  taking  possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  Spain.  This  principle  can  also  be  shown  by  comparing  Colum- 
bus' voyage  with  that  of  John  Cabot  and  the  expedition  of  Cortez.  When 
Cabot  landed  at  Labrador  he  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name 
of  the  king  of  England.  Cortez  in  his  expedition  to  Mexico  determined 
to  make  the  Mexicans  acknowledge  the  Christian  religion  and  the  king 
of  Spain.  This  comparison  also  shows  the  principle  of  the  right  of  a 
Christian  nation  to  take  possession  of  a  country  not  Christian. 

The  superstition  of  the  age  is  shown  by  the  fear  of  the  sailors  of  Co- 
lumbus, who  wanted  to  turn  back  for  fear  that  they  would  reach  the  end 
of  the  earth ;  this  can  also  be  shown  by  comparing  the  voyage  with  Ponce 
de  Leon's  search  for  the  fountain  of  youth.  The  number  of  days  that  it 
took  to  make  the  voyage  across  the  ocean  may  be  compared  with  the  time 
that  it  requires  for  the  swiftest  vessels  of  the  present  age  to  cross  the  At- 
1  tntic ;  also,  the  direction  Columbus  sailed  across  the  ocean,  the  knowl- 
edge he  had  of  the  form  and  size  of  the  earth,  and  the  belief  that  he  had 
reached  the  Indies,  show  the  greater  advancement  in  science  the  present 
age  has  made  over  the  age  of  Columbus. 

(t)     Non-essential  relations. 
Though  these  relations  are  the  subordinate  ones,  yet,  since  we  wish 
to  see  the  object  in  all  its  prominent  relations,  they  also  should  be  men- 
tioned. 

i.     Time  relations. 
Starting  on  the  voyage  August  3,  1492;  landing  at  San  Salvador,  Oc- 
tober 12,  1492 ;  sailed  on  return  voyage,  January,  1493  5  arrived  in  Spain 
in  March,  1493. 

2.  Place  relations. 

Starting  from  Palos ;  sailing  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  past  the  Canary 
Islands;  sailing  to  Cuba  and  Hayti;  meeting  king  John  of  Portugal  in 
the  Tagus  River. 

3.  Relation  of  means. 

Columbus'  appeal  to  his  own  country;  his  appeal  to  Portugal;  his  ap- 
peal, to  Spain,  and  his  receiving  aid  from  the  queen  of  Spain. 

Besides  the  above  named  relations  other  subordinate  relations  could 
be  mentioned.  H. 
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THE  SOHOOL-BOOJ 

[Conducitdbj  Cioim  F.  Bass,  SupcnMng  Frincipul  of  In 

JESTS. 

§ests  should  be  given  frequently.  Each  pupil 
is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  know  the  pi 
He  mast  reach  the  individual  pupil.  To  enable  hi 
know  his  peculiarities — his  strong  points  as  well  a 
save  time  and,  yel  accomplish  the  foregoing,  these 
school  as  written,  work.  All  answer  the  same  se 
same  time.  The  papers  are  examined  afterward! 
percent ed  or  otherwise  marked  to  indicate  the  err 
fashion  to  give  10  questions  and  mark  each  corret 
questioner  often  labored  bard  to  make  his  questio 
of  parts  that  is  either  a  half  or  fifth  of  10,  so  that  il 
divided  among  the  parts  of  the  question.  The  n 
counted  the  parts  of  the  question  that  were  correct- 
answer  received  $  of  10%  or  6ft. 

Some  teachers  have  done  away  with  this  convent 
and  marking,  and  have  adopted  another.  They 
C,  if  it  is  correct,  and  %  C  if  half  correct,  y%  C  if  » 
»  on.  They  do  not  believe  in  percents.  O,  no ! 
is  just  as  bad  as  the  other.  The  marking  of  a'  pape 
thing  for  the  teacher  to  consider.  The  careful  exa 
purpose  of  getting  an  insight  into  the  working  of  t 
important  thing  to  consider.  Is  the  pupil  inaccurate 
Does  he  lack  a  knowledge  of  facts?  Does  he  fail 
possession,  and  in  consequence  form  wrong  conch 
that  should  be  ever  present  while  the  teacher  is  « 
the  pupil. 

WRITTEN    LESSONS. 

These  should  be  such  as  to  test  the  pupils  on  po 
foregoing  questions.  The  following  problem  was  . 
in  measurement  of  solids :  If  you  wished  to  ship  tc 
8  x  6  x  a  inches,  what  size  box  would  you  order  rot 

Many  curious  answers  that  were  arithmetically  c 
this  problem.'  They  showed  a  lack  of  judgment,    i 
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-,  ery  teacher  knows  that  these  children 
**'  *  UCkJnTeX^TXr  bale  not  yet  learned  to  use  it.  Among 
hnve  com^  were  the  following: 

these  answ  made  4°°  inGhes  long.  8  inches  wide,  and  2 

t$l  would  n*vc 

incne»  ^  ^e  geen^  would  hold  the  books,  in  good  shape  too. 

'rblS  '  sUggested  to  the  pupil  that  a  box  400  inches  long  would  be 

Thc  tc       -    length,  and  that  would  be  longer  than  the  school  room ;  that 

33 %?  u^v  would  be  rather  troublesome  to  handle  in  cars  and  express 
siicb  a  do*  ** 

The  pupil  who  gave  it,  a  bright  girl,  was  laughing  immoder- 

ately  by  this  time,  and  the  school  joined  in  the  chorus,  not  because  she 
was  the  only  one  who  had  given  a  ludicrous  answer,  but  because  nearly 
all  had.     There  was  only  one  sensible  answer  in  the  school. 

Another  answer  was  3  in.  x  4  in.  x  400  in.  This  had  an  additional 
objection ;  the  books  would  have  to  be  pulverized  to  get  them  into  such 
a  box.  They  were  6  in.  wide  but  the  box  was  only  4  in.  wide ;  the  books 
2  in.  thick  while  the  box  was  3  in.  deep.  The  pupils  soon  saw  that  a  box 
that  shape  would  not  hold  a  single  book,  although  it  contained  as  many 
cubic  inches  as  the  books. 

What  should  this  suggest  to  the  teacher  ?  Not  that  his  school  has  no 
sense,  not  that  he  is  a  failure ;  but  that  they  have  not  yet  formed  a  habit 
of  taking  in  the  conditions  of  a  problem  and  thinking  about  them ;  tbat 
his  pupils  are  inclined  to  work  by  sample,  i.  e  ,  do  as  they  have  been 
doing.  There  is  nothing  strange  about  this.  Everybody  is  inclined  to 
do  this  way  and  will  do  so  if  he  does  not  learn  to  watch  himself.  When 
he  learns  this  he  will  then  be  inclined  to  watch  himself — to  "think  before 
he  leaps."  What  shall  the  teacher  do ?  Scold  the  pupils ?  No.  Make 
fun  of  them,  tell  them  they  don't  think?  No.  They  know  that  «*?a'. 
Show  them  how  to  do  that  problem  ?  Yes.  Then  have  them  "make  it 
up" — i.  e.,  solve  it  and  bring  it  to  the  teacher  and  let  him  mark  it?  No, 
no.  Show  them  how  to  do  it  by  leading  them  to  see  the  objection  to  the 
answer  they  gave.  Let  them  try  to  overcome  these  objections,  then  have 
the  problems  brought  to  the  teacher,  not  to  mark,  but  to  see  if  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem,  expressed  and  implied,  are  fulfilled.  In  case 
they  are  not,  give  further  suggestion — something  that  will  give  the  pupil 
something  to  think  about.     Let  him  try  again,  and  again. 

The  class  may  not  finish  ten  problems  every  day,  but  what  if  they  only 
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s  ?    We  teach  for  power,  not  for  problems.     If  by 
ie  he  gain  the  power  to  think,  he  has  done  well, 
-s.     The  class  may  go  slowly  for  a  while,  but 
i  think  carefully. 


.  ed  another  class  is  at  follows :  "An  agent 

^309.     How  much  should  he  remit  to  his  em- 

_,  his  commission  of  3ft?"    The  majority  0/  the 

.zing  solution :  $309.00  ■+-  1.03  =  $300,    Ans. 

./  do  this?  is  a  question  that  should  present  itself  to  the 

•t  is  his  business  to  find  an  answer  to  it.     Such  things  happen 

-jitJy  in  schools  taught  by  teachers  who  hold  a  first-class  license  too. 

ing  to  do  with  the  matter,  however,  but  the  Uacktr 

:  kind  of  problems,  in  this  subject,  we  have  been 
Here  is  a  typical  one :  An  agent  received  $309 
How  many  dollars'  worth  of  flour  should  he  send 
e  ducting  his  commission  of  3  %'t  Every  one  knows 
tie  preceding  problem  is  correct  for  this  one.  No 
mid  miss  this  one.  Why  ?  Because  it  is  like  those 
ley  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  solving  by  sample. 
sud  the  phrase  "after  deducting  his  commission," 
Uso  that  309  would  "exactly"  contain  103,  bo  they 
it  like  the  kind  they  had  been  solving, 
ve  a  surprise  every  day  foralong  time.  A  "stray" 
ipped  in.  They  should  form  the  habit  of  solving 
ile  instead  of  by  sample. 

ils  do  not  see  why  the  problem  is  wrong  when  the 
word  or  mark  that  it  is.  Many  pupils  "make  up" 
d  by  doing  the  problem  the  way  it  was  explained 
ras  explained  by  saying  that  ' '  I  found  3 %  of  $309, 
btracted  this  from  $309,  which  gave  me  $199.73, 
it  the  employer."  The  teacher  says,  "Correct." 
anged  papers  or  slates,  90  10,  or  C,  or  some  Other 
ich  correct  answer,  and  o  or  a  cross  is  placed  on 
r.    The  next  problem  is  then  explained  (?),  and 
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iy,  a  lack  of  common  sense.  Every  teacher  knows  that  these  children 
»ve  common  sense,  but  they  have  not  yet  learned  to  use  it.  Among 
lese  answers  were  the  following ; 

"I  would  have  the  box  made  400  inches  long,  8  inches  wide,  and  1 
ichea  deep." 

This  box,  it  will  be  seen,  would  hold  the  books,  in  good  shape  too. 
'he  teacher  suggested  to  the  pupil  that  a  box  400  inches  long  would  be 
I'/i  feet  in  length,  and  that  would  be  longer  than  the  school  room  ;  that 
ich  a  box  would  be  rather  troublesome  to  handle  in  cars  and  express 
agons.  The  pupil  who  gave  it,  a  bright  girl,  was  laughing  immoder- 
iely_  by  this  time,  and  the  school  joined  in  the  chorus,  not  because  she 
as  the  only  one  who  had  given  a  ludicrous  answer,  but  because  ne;rly 
U  had.     There  was  only  one  sensible  answer  in  the  school. 

Another  answer  was  3  in.  x  4  in.  x  400  in.  This  had  an  additional 
ejection ;  the  books  would  have  to  be  pulverized  to  get  them  into  such 

box.    They  were  6  in.  wide  but  the  box  was  only  4  in.  wide ;  the  books 

in.  thick  while  the  box  was  3  in.  deep.  The  pupils  soon  saw  that  a  box 
iat  shape  would  not  hold  a  single  book,  although  it  contained  as  many 
■Me  inches  as  the  books. 

What  should  this  suggest  to  the  teacher  P  Not  that  his  school  has  no 
rose,  not  that  he  is  a  failure  j  but  that  they  have  not  yet  formed  a  habit 
f  taking  in  the  conditions  of  a  problem  and  thinking  about  them ;  tVat 
is  pupils  are  inclined  to  work  by  sample,  i.  e. ,  do  as  they  have  been 
oing.  There  is  nothing  strange  about  this.  Everybody  is  inclined  to 
o  this  way  and  will  do  so  if  he  does  not  learn  to  watch  himself.  When 
e  learns  this  he  will  then  be  inclined  to  watch  himself — to  "think  before 
e  leaps."  What  shall  the  teacher  do?  Scold  the  pupils?  No.  Make 
in  of  them,  tell  them  they  don't  think  ?  No.  They  know  that  new. 
how  them  how  to  do  that  problem  ?  Yea.  Then  have  them  "  make  it 
p" — i.  e.,  solve  it  and  bring  it  to  the  teacher  and  let  him  mark  itt  No, 
o.  Show  them  how  to  do  it  by  leading  them  to  see  the  objection  to  the 
nswer  they  gave.  Let  them  try  to  overcome  these  objections,  then  have 
te  problems  brought  to  the  teacher,  not  to  mark,  but  to  see  if  the  con 
itions  of  the  problem,  expressed  and  implied,  are  fulfilled.  In  case 
ley  are  not,  give  further  suggestion — something  that  will  give  the  pupil 
>mething  to  think  about.     Let  him  try  again,  and  again. 

The  class  may  not  finish  ten  problems  every  day,  but  what  if  they  only 
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finish  one  in  ten  days  ?  We  teach  for  power,  not  for  problems.  If  by 
spending  tec  days  on  one  he  gain  the  power  to  think,  he  has  done  well. 
Bat  it  will  not  take  ten  days.  The  class  may  go  slowly  for  a  while,  but 
they  wiQ  gain  in  their  power  to  think  carefully. 

SOLVING   BY   SAMPLE. 

Another  problem  that  deceived  another  class  is  as  follows :  "An  agent 
collected  for  his  employer  $309.  How  much  should  he  remit  to  his  em- 
ployer after  deducting  his  commission  of  3%?"  The  majority  of  the 
class  gave  the  following  solution :  $309.00 -:    1.03  =  $joo,    Ans. 

Why  do  they  do  this?  is  a  question  that  should  present  itself  to  the 
teacher.  It  is  his  business  to  find  an  answer  to  it.  Such  things  happen 
frequently  in  schools  taught  by  teachers  who  hold  v.first-dass  license  too. 
The  license  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  however,  but  the  teacher 
has. 

Let  us  think  of  the  kind  of  problems,  in  this  subject,  we  have  been 
giving  to  our  pupils.  Here  is  a  typical  one :  An  agent  received  $309 
from  his  employer.  How  many  dollars'  worth  of  flour  should  he  send 
to  his  employer  after  deducting  his  commission  of  3%?  Every  one  knows 
that  the  solution  for  the  preceding  problem  is  correct  for  this  one.  No 
pupil,  or  very  few,  would  miss  this  one.  Why  ?  Because  it  is  like  those 
they  have  had,  and  they  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  solving  by  sample. 
They  saw  $309,  3%,  and  the  phrase  "after  deducting  his  commission," 
in  the  first  problem ;  also  that  309  would  "exactly"  contain  103,  so  they 
inferred  that  it  was  just  like  the  kind  they  had  been  solving. 

This  class  should  have  a  surprise  every  day  for  a  long  time.  A  "stray" 
problem  should  be  slipped  in.  They  should  form  the  habit  of  solving 
problems  upon  principle  instead  of  by  sample. 

Many  of  these  pupils  do  not  see  why  the  problem  is  wrong  when  the 
teacher  tells  them  byword  or  mark  that  it  is.  Many  pupils  "make  up" 
what  they  have  missed  by  doing  the  problem  the  way  it  was  explained 
in  the  recitation.  It  was  explained  by  saying  that  "I  found  3%  of  $309, 
which  is  $9.17.  I  subtracted  this  from  $309,  which  gave  me  $199.73, 
the  amount  to  be  sent  the  employer."  The  teacher  says,  "Correct." 
The  pupils  have  exchanged  papers  or  slates,  so  10,  or  C,  or  some  other 
mark  is  placed  on  each  correct  answer,  and  o  or  a  cross  is  placed  on 
each  incorrect  answer.    The  next  problem  is  then  explained  (?),  and 
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icn  all  are  thus  explained  and  marked  they  are  passed  back  to  the  pn- 
5  who  did  the  work,  when  each  sees  what  he  is  to  "make  up." 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  ask  the  pupils  something  like  the  following? 
Don  what  is  commission  computed  ?  Ans.  Upon  the  amount  of  money 
llected  or  paid  out  by  the  agent.  Did  he  collect  $309  ?  Did  you  get 
>  of  $309  when  you  divided  by  1.03  ?  No,  sir.  The  pupil  now  knowi 
:y  his  work  is  wrong.  It  will  not  help  him  any  in  this  kind  of  think- 
;,  to  multiply  309  by  .03.  He  may  need  this  sort  of  practice  for  in 
ler  purpose.  If  he  does,  give  it  to  him,  but  do  not  let  him  think  he 
doing  it  to  learn  how  to  solve  "thought"  problems. 

QUICK   WORK. 

Tests  should  be  given  to  ascertain  whether  the  pupil  is  ready  and  ac 
rate  in  the  mere  mechanical  part  of  arithmetic.  There  are  some  thing: 
it  one  needs  to  recall  instantly  upon  demand.  The  cultivation  of  thi 
wer  should  not  be  neglected  in  school.  The  multiplication  table  i 
liable  for  this  kind  of  work.  Addition  is  a  process  that  serves  tin 
ne  purpose.  5  +  4  should  call  up  9  as  readily  as  c-a-t  calls  up  cat 
st  the  pupils  with  such  as  follows:  Dictate  as  you  would  pronounc 
1  words  of  a  spelling  lesson.  Have  the  pupil  writhe  the  answers  only- 
I.  II.  III. 


(O 

6+  ; 

854 

(•) 

33  —  7 

.176 

(.1) 

43  —  7 

785 

(4) 

9X8 

456 

(1) 

8x7 

5SS 

(6) 

y*  of  39 

550 

(7) 

a9  -^   3 

75* 

(8) 

i»'»3 

596 

<9> 

39  +'8 

716 

(10) 

6X    9 

456 

Write  in  figures  seventy  thou  Bind 
seven. 


George  paid  50  cts.  for  a  Reader 

.  and  sold  it  for  \  less  than  it 

cost ;  for  what  did  he  sell  it  ? 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

A.  Triumph  of  Photography. — A  photograph  has  just  been  made 
oil  well  after  the  explosion  of  a  glycerine  torpedo  in  it  The  succe 
experiment  was  made  at  Warren,  Penn.    The  instrument  was  let  dot 

the  bottom  of  a  seventeen  hundred  ft.  well,  which  had  been  subject 
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to  a  torpedo  explosion.  When  the  camera  touc 
trie  flish  lit  up  the  cavity,  impressing  a  perfect 
A  cavity  fourteen  feet  broad  and  seven  feet  dee 
revealed.  One  year  ago  such  an  experiment  « 
impossible. 

The  City  of  Winchester. — This  city  can  rigl 
Five  years  ago  the  seven  hundredth  anniverst 
celebrated.  In  1893  the  cathedral  will  celebrati 
niversary  of  its  consecration  by  Bishop  Wakelir 
a  history  illuminated  with  past  grandeur,  fend 
splendor,  civil  liberties',  picturesque  tradition  an 
the  capital  city  of  England,  the  royal  seat  of  Alfr 
of  the  realm,  until  London  outstripped  it  in  the  1 

Prof.  Heilpkin  and  F.  E.  Baker,  represent 
tion  sent  out  from  the  Philadelphia  Academy  o 
made  a  successful  ascent  of  the  mountain  Izta 
Mexico.  This  is  the  third  recorded  ascent  of  th 
by  a  scientist.  The  barometer  measurements^ 
lion  of  17,150  feet.  A  glacier  two  miles  long  ■ 
western  slope  of  the  mountain,  the  first  glacie 
Mexico.  On  the  summit  the  thermometer  rej 
were  found  imbedded  in  ice  at  an  elevation  of  j 

Area  of  the  United  States. — The  total  art 
3,015,606  square  miles,  divided  as  follows  amo 
territories : 

Alabama, 52,25°     Missouri,    . 

Arizona, 113,020     Montana. 

Arkansas       53>°5°     Nebraska, 

California. 155.980    Nevada, .  . 

Colorado 103,925     NewHamp 

Connecticut 4,99°     New  Jersey 

Dakota, 149,100    New  Mexic 

Delaware, 2,050     New  York,. 

District  of  Columbia,  .    .  70     North  Caro 

Fluids 58,680    Ohio,  .  .   . 

Georgi 59>475     Oregon,  .  . 

Idaho, 84,^00    Pennsylvan 

Illinois, 59,650     Rhode  Isuu 
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liana 36.35"    South  Carolina, 30,570 

lian  Territory, ....    64,690    Tennessee, 4»,°5o 

'» $6,0*5    T«« '65,780 

nsas 8a,  080    Utah,  . 84,97° 

mucky, .......    40,400    Vermont, 9,565 

uisiana, 48,710    Virginia 41,450 

ine, 33.040    Washington, 69,180 

rylind,  .......     12,210    West  Virginia, 34,780 

ssachusetts, 8,315     Wisconsin,.  .,  .    .    .    .    .   .    56,040 

chigan, 58,915     Wyoming, 97,890 

nncsota, 83.3<>5     Unorganized  territory, .  .    .     5,740 

•siisippi, 4(1,810     Delaware  Bay, 610 

)f  the  above  area  56, 500  square  miles  is  water  surface. 

The  Pan-American  Congress. — This  Congress  recommended  that 

Republics  of  North,  South,  and  Central  America,  and  Hayti,  unit! 
1  treaty  which  shall  provide  for  the  settlement  of  all  disputes  among 
se  nations  by  arbitration.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  as  11 
ms  to  us.  Internationa]  as  well  as  person.  1  quarrels  should  be  settlec 
hout  resort  to  arms. 

They  also  discussed  an  international  dollar,  but  this  is  turned  over  to; 
v  congress  of  monetary  experts. 

\  continental  railway  was  discussed.  It  is  said  that  a  route  for  such  ; 
d  will  soon  be  surveyed.     If  found  practicable  the  road  is  a  thing  0 

near  future.     We  may  yet  visit  South  America  by  rail. 
Jefore  declaring  the  a  djournment  ol  the  congress  Mr.  Blaine  made  ; 

remarks,  from  which  we  select  the  following : 
'■Gentlemen — I   withhold  for  a  moment  the  final  adjournment  of  th 
emational  American  Conference,  in  order  that  I  may  express  to  yen 

profound  satisfaction  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  feel 
he  work  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  International  Conference 
-  importance  of  the  subjects  which  have  claimed  your  attention,  tin 
nprehensive  intelligence,  and  watchful  patriotism  which  you  hav> 
ught  to  their  discussion,  must  challenge  the  confidence  and  secure  tin 
niration  of  the  governments  and  peoples  who  recognize  that  the  patri 
m  which  constitutes  the  fraternity  of  nations  has  received  from  you  ai 
raise  such  as  the  world  has  not  before  seen. 

L  The  extent  and  value  of  all  that  has  been  worthily  achieved  by  you 
ference  can  not  be  measured  to-day.     We  stand  too  near  it.    Timi 
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will  define  and  heighten  the  estimate  of  your  work ;  experience  will  c 
firm  our  present  faith ;  final  results  will  be  your  vindication  and  y< 
triumph.  If,  in  this  closing  hour,  the  conference  had  but  one  deed 
celebrate  we  should  dare  to  call  the  world's  attention  to  the  delibers 
confident,  solemn  dedication  of  two  great  continents  to  peace,  and  to 
prosperity  which  has  peace  for  its  foundation.  We  hold  up  this  n 
magna  charta  which  abolishes  war  and  substitutes  arbitration  between 
American  Republics,  as  the  first  and  great  fruit  of  the  International  Am 
ican  Conference.  That  noblest  of  Americans,  the  aged  poet  and  phil 
thropist,  Whittier,  is  the  first  to  send  his  salutation  and  his  benedicti 
declaring :  '  If  in  the  spirit  of  peace  the  American  Conference  agrees  uj 
a  rule  of  arbitration  which  shall  make  war  in  this  hemisphere  well-n 
impossible,  the  session  will  prove  one  of  the  most  important  events  in 
history  of  the  world.'  " 


KINDERGARTEN  PRINCIPLES  IN  PRIMARY  WORK. 


I.  of  lb*  La  Pons  Scliooli 
orta.] 


FRACTIONS. 

8 he  treatment  of  fractions  involves  no  new  arithmetical  operatic 
Heretofore  the  child  is  supposed  to  have  been  dealing  with  un 
with  ones.  In  fractions  he  deals  with  parts  of  units,  it  is  true;  yet 
iriihmetical  operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  d 
iion  remain  the  same.  The  addition  of  two  ninths  and  five  ninths,  i 
he  multiplication  of  two  ninths  by  four,  so  far  as  the  mere  arithmct 
ipc-ration  is  concerned,  offers  no  difficulty  that  is  not  found  in  the  ac 
ion  of  two  ones  and  five  ones,  and  the  multiplication  of  two  ones  by  foui 

Whatever  new  difficulty  the  treatment  of  fractions  may  involve  lies 
n  the  arithmetical  processes,  but  in  the  relation  of  the  fraction  to 
loic,  in  the  fact  that  the  fraction  has  no  value  in  itself,  but  only  in 
mit  from  which  it  is  derived.  It  is  the  necessity  of  keeping  this  relat 
instantly  in  mind  that  renders  the  intelligent  treatment  of  fractions  m 
Ivfficult. 

This  difficulty  is  particularly  manifest  when  integers  and  fractions 
nvolved  in  the  work.     When  the  child  multiplies  3  by  a  he  obtains 
.  e.,  uniting  two  groups  of  three  "things"  he  obtains  six  "things." 
he  other  hand  when  he  multiplies  %  by  2,  he  obtains  as  his  final  re: 
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:j£.  After  uniting  the  two  groups  of  three  fourths  into  t 
nust  separate  these  -keeping  in  mind  the  relative  value  o 
□to  two  groups  of  |  (or  i)  and  | ;  and,  not  satisfied  with 
ccognize  the  equivalence  of  $  and  '/,.  and  fix  the  mind  on 
ause  simpler,  relation. 

It  is  evident  from  these  considerations  that  the  work  of 
ain  portion  of  a  number  of  units,  e.  g.,  %  of  8,  does  nc 
lifficulties,  that,  in  fact,  it  involves  no  true  fractions.  In 
he  child  simply  separates  the  eight  ones  into  four  equal  gn 
zes  that  in  one  of  these  groups  there  are  two  ones.  As  s 
.ccomplished  this  he  dismisses  from  his  mind  the  fracti 
Vhen  he  is  asked  to  find  the  value  of  three-fourths  of  eij 
onger  the  fractional  value  but  only  the  three  twos  whi^h 

For  true  fractional  work  and  in  order  to  overcome  the  di 
ioned  above,  the  pupil  must  deal  with  true  fractions,  parts 
.eedless  to  add  that,  here  too,  his  idea  should  rest  on  actui 
bat  he  should  go  from  the  thing  to  the  thought. 

For  this  purpose  he  should  receive  a  whole,  a  unit,  and  1 
roper  directions,  divide  it  into  parts  or  fractions.  The  se! 
:rial  for  this  purpose  is  an  important  matter.  Apples  are 
Ize  and  too  irregular  in  shape  to  furnish  accurate  notions, 
ating  of  the  parts  is  a  matter  of  so  much  interest  to  the  chi 
•ansfer  their  attention  from  this  to  the  intellectual  considei 
ional  relations  implies  an  uncomfortable  amount  of  me 
imilar  objections  apply  to  pies,  sticks  of  candy,  and  other 

Prepared  colored  discs  cut  into  a  number  of  parts — 1; 
'colored  sectional  circles" — ,  are  of  questionable  value 
uadrants — e  .g. — come  to  the  child  as/our  things,  four  wh< 
jut  ones.  He  may  make  a  circle  of  them,  and  break  this 
le  four  quadran|B,  and  do  these  things  repeatedly,  and 
vercome  the  wholeness  of  the  quadrants  and  the  composilt 
le  circle.  In  other  words,  his  mind  will  refuse  to  see  the 
rue  unit  and  the  quarter  as  a  true  fractional  fourth. 

When,  in  addition  the  sections  are  of  different  colors,  the 
icreased ;  and  the  mental  construction  of  the  simple  unii 
lese  gay  sections  are  derived  is  indefinitely  postponed. 

These  difficulties  can  be  obviated  by  placing  into  the 
hild  some  unit,  some  whole  one  which  he  may  break  or  te 
actions  with  the  least  possible  opportunity  of  arousing  ho; 
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P*per  circles,  paper  squares,  and  paper  strips  will  be  found  most  suitable 
for  this  purpose.  The  pupil  can  by  means  of  folding  indicate  the  desired 
divisions  quite  accurately,  and  readily  cut  or  tear  them  into  the  required 
Dumber  of  fractional  divisions. 

Of  these  the  paper  circles  are  least  satisfactory.  The  semi-circles, 
quadrants,  sextants,  etc.,  that  result  from  their  subdivision  differ  so  ma. 
terially  in  form  from  the  original  circle,  that  the  interest  aroused  by  these 
differences  in  form  has  to  be  dissipated  before  the  pupil's  mind  can  give 
itself  profitably  to  the  fractional  relations.  In  the  reconstructive  work, 
too,  there  arise  difficulties  from  the  peculiar  form  features,  that  the  pupil 
is  compelled  to  withdraw  much  of  his  attention  from  the  fractional  rela- 
tions, in  order  to  overcome  these  difficulties. 

In  all  of  these  respects  the  square  sheet  of  paper  is  much  less  objec- 
tionable; although,  here,  too,  the  form  features  are  quite  varied  and 
prominent  The  paper-strip  about  twenty  or  twenty  four  inches  long,  is 
almost  wholly  free  from  all  these  objections.  All  sub  divisions  produce 
simply  smaller  strips*  There  are  scarcely  any  changes  in  form;  the 
changes  are  exclusively  changes  of  quantity. 

It  has  been  found,  therefore,  that  the  paper-strip  affords  the  most  sat- 
isfactory device  for  introducing  the  methodical  study  of  fractional  rela- 
tions. Subsequently,  indeed,  the  square  and  circle  come  in  good  place 
for  certain  purposes ;  as  will  be  shown  later  on. 

It  will  be  the  burden  of  my  next  article  to  indicate  in  what  manner 
and  for  what  particular  purposes  these  materials  may  be  profitably  used. 


EDITORIAL. 


When  you  send  "back"  pay  for  the  Journal  please  name  the  agent  with 
whom  you  subscribed. 

You  wouldn't  think  it,  but  it  is  a  fact. 

What's  a  fact? 

That  a  few  teachers  who  promised  to  pay  Jan.  i,  have  not  paid  yet! 

If  the  person  who  wishes  the  address  of  his  Journal  changed  to  San  Pierre 
will  write  again  and  give  his  present  address  and  his  name,  we  will  be  glad  to 
accommodate  him. 

The  Indianapolis  News  recently  offered  a  premium  of  $25.00  to  the  person 
who  should  name  the  five  greatest  battles  of  the  Civil  War.  Seven  thousand 
eight  hundred  persons  sent  in  answers,  and  Gen.  McGinnis,  Gen.  Knefler,  and 
Col.  Black  of  Indianapolis  were  the.  judges.  A.  £.  Miller  named  Gettysburg, 
Champion  Hill,  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  Five  Oaks,  and  got  the  prize. 
3 
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[  The  Last  Chance. — Any  subscriber  to  the  Journal  who  will  send  in  toew 
subscriber,  with  $1.25,  club  rate,  before  July  1,  will  get  as  a  premium  "The 
Evolution  of  Dodd."  This  is  the  story  of  a  boy's  life,  giving  both  his  hone 
and  school  experiences,  and  is  worth  many  times  its  price  to  any  teacher,  for 
its  valuable  bints,  suggestions,  and  lessons.  It  is  a  work  on  pedagogy,  patio 
story  form.    This  proposition  ends  with  July  1. 

Any  one  interested  in  the  sick-benefit,  funeral-aid,  and  death-beneficiary  as- 
sociations of  the  United  States  can  help  make  the  statistics  of  their  organiza- 
tions for  the  forthcoming  census  more  complete  and  disseminate  the  knowledge 
of  the  good  work  they  are  doing  by  sending  the  names  of  such  societies  as  they 
may  know  of,  and  the  address  of  their  principal  officers,  to  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Jenny, 
Special  Agent  of  the  Eleventh  Census,  58  William  St.,  New  York  City. 

.  In  Wayne  County,  where  a  majority  of  the  township  trustees  are  Republi- 
cans, B.  F.  Wissler,  a  Democrat,  is  county  superintendent.  This  proves  two 
things :  1.  That  Mr.  Wissler  is  a  good  man  for  the  place.  2.  That  the  trus- 
tees have  good  sense  and  moral  stamina,  and  ignore  politics  in  making  this 
important  appointment.  It  is  a  great  pity  and  a  great  shame  that  trustees  in 
more  of  the  counties  can  not  rise  above  their  partisan  prejudices  in  making  edu- 
cational appointments. 

High- School  Programs. — We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  numer- 
ous programs  and  notices  of  high-school  commencements.  Many  of  these  pro- 
grams are  works  of  art  and  good  taste.  We  regret  that  the  number  is  so  great 
that  we  can  not. find  space  to  mention  each  separately.  We  are  glad  to  note 
that  in  some  instances  the  teacher  has  taken  the  matter  in  hand  and  had  the 
boys  and  girls  select  themes  for  their  graduating  exercises  that  they  know  or  can 
learn  something  about — so  that  these  performances  my  be  in  some  true  sense 
original. 

Early  Appointeknts. — The  Journal  wishes  to  again  urge  upon  trustee!  and 
school  boards  the  necessity  of  making  their  appointment  of  teachers  for  next 
year  at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  This  is  due  the  teachers.  If  the  teacher 
has  done  satisfactory  work  it  is  due  him,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  school  that  he  be  re-appointed.  Faithful  work  gives  a  teacher,  in  a 
sense,  a  right  to  re-appointment.  Early  appointments  are  desirable  to  that 
teachers  may  know  what  to  depend  upon.  If  a  teacher  is  to  have  a  place  he 
ought  to  know  it,  and  if  he  is  not  to  have  it,  he  ought  to  know  it.  There  are  a 
score  of  arguments  in  favor  of  early  appointments  and  not  one  in  favor  of  late 
ones. 

Killed  by  Cigarettes. — The  associated  press  dispatches  contain  the  fol- 
lowing striking  hygienic  lesson.  It  will  prove  good  reading  for  morning  exer- 
cises.   Don't  spoil  it  by  making  a  speech. 

"New  York. — Samuel  Kimball,  a  16-year-old  member  of  the  choir  of  St. 
Mary's  church,  Brooklyn,  died  on  Friday  last  at  St.  John's  hospital.  The  boy 
was  a  constant  cigarette  smoker,  and  when  brought  to  the  hospital  from  his 
home  was  suffering  from  a  dropsical  condition  of  the  legs  and  weak  conditio*  of 
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die  heart.  The  hospital  doctors  said  that  his  system  had  been  so  thoroug 
impregnated  with  nicotine  that  the  heart  was  unable  to  perform  its  prt 
functions." 

Tun  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  will  hold  its  i 
meeting  in  Indianapolis,  beginning  August  19.  This  is  a  meeting  of  great 
portance  and  continues  in  session  an  entire  week.  Indiana  should  feel  hone 
in  having  such  a  body  of  learned  people  as  its  guests,  and  spare  no  effort  to  m 
the  meeting  a  great  success.  Teachers  can  doubtless  gain  much  by  attenc 
these  meetings,  and  hundreds  should  visit  Indianapolis  at  that  time  and  t 
advantage  of  this  rare  opportunity. 

"  Please  change  the  address  of  my  Journal  to  this  place."  This  requei 
made  time  and  time  again,  and  without  giving  the  "old"  address.  To  find 
old  address  involves  a  search  through  seven  thousand  names,  and  is  a  task 
great  to  be  undertaken,  when  it  can  easily  be  avoided.  Let  me  repeat  what 
been  said  a  hundred  times  before ; 

In  asking  to  have  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  please  do  not  fa 
to  give  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address. 

Also  remember  to  ask  for  change  of  address  before  the  25th  of  the  moi 
when  the  mailing  list  is  made  up. 

Also  remember  that  post-masters  are  not  likely  to  forward  your  Journal  un 
you  fre-pay  the  postage,  as  the  law  requires. 


AN  OBSOLETE  DICTIONARY. 

The  old  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary  Sot1S47,  has  been  reprinted  1 
cheap  process,  and  the  book  has  been  bound  in  a  cheap  style  and  is  sole 
about  Si. 00.  As  the  book  is  as  large  as  the  present  edition  of  Webster,  an 
the  uninstructed  is  about  as  desirable,  unscrupulous  agents  represent  the  ; 
quated  book  as  "substantially  the  same  as  the  present  edition." 

While  it  is  true  that  most  of  the  words  in  the  language  are  spelled  and 
nounced  just  as  they  were  forty  years  ago,  it  is  also  true  that  there  have  1 
thousands  of  new  words  added.  The  language  is  growing  with  the  race  ar 
changes  and  increases  every  year,  and  the  dictionary  is  of  use  chiefly  as  a  gi 
to  the  new  words  and  later  changes. 

Any  one  who  wants  a  dictionary  at  all  wants  the  latest— he  wants  to  be 
he  can  rely  upon  it. 

THE  AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY. 

The  above  named  company,  as  stated  in  last  month's  Journal,  is  compt 
of  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.  This  is  not  a  syndicate  or  trust,  but  a  legally  c 
tered  company,  owning  in  fee  simple  the  entire  school-book  plants  of  the 
firms  named.     So  much  the  Journal  stated  last  month.    A  later  phase  ol 
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matter  is  as  follows :  Harper  &  Brothers,  whose  school-book 
equal  in  size  and  merit  to  any  one  of  the  combined  firms,  refi 
co-partnership,  but  offered  to  sell  out  their  school  book  interest  I 
This  sale  has  been  made,  and  it  gives  to  the  great  firm  control 
percent  of  all  the  books  used  in  the  United  States  in  the  school 

Another  thing  this  new  company  has  done  is  of  peculiar  anc 
to  Indiana.  The  Indiana  School-Book  Co.,  which  supplies  the 
metics,  and  Geographies,  by  contract  under  the  new  school-boi 
own  the  copy-right  or  plates  of  the  books  it  furnishes,  but  get: 
use  from  the  publishers.  Now,  the  new  compaay  has  bough 
copy-rights  of  the  Indiana  books,  so  that  hereafter  the  India 
Co.  will  have  to  buy  all  its  books  from  the  American  Book  Cc 
affect  in  any  way  the  contract  of  the  Indiana  Company  with 
books  will  be  supplied  at  contract  prices  and  of  standard  qualit 

The  final  effect  of  this  deal  on  the  school  interests 'of  Indiana 
told.  Two  things  it  is  likely  to  bring  about  are  these:  r.  1 
and  its  special  friends  will  hardly  feel  at  liberty  to  berate  the  < 
their  new  form  and  new  relations  and  apply  to  them  all  the  bar 
category  of  criminal  literature. 

2.  The  old  companies  will  hardly  feel  at  liberty  to  describ 
everlastingly  worthless  the  Indiana  books,  which  they  now  on 
arrangement  shall  have  the  effect  to  take  this  text-book  questio 
so  that  the  law  and  the  books  can  be  discussed  and  dealt  with 
it  will  certainly  be  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

The  effect  upon  prices  of  putting  under  one  control  four-fifths 
books  of  the  country,  the  futuie  will  have  to  answer.  The  come 
that  the  union  has  been  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  lower 
Journal  has  no  ground  upon  which  to  doubt  the  statement.  (F 
ment  of  the  company's  purposes  see  its  advertisement.) 

As  an  evidence  that  the  American  Company  expects  to  tre: 
panies  in  an  honorable  and  fair  way,  it  has  entered  into  an  agree 
of  them  not  to  put  out  each  other's  books  by  even  exchange  01 
etc. :  the  same  arrangement  that  existed  before  between  the  old 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIO 

Everything  looks  favorable  for  a  large  meeting  at  St.  Paul  ii 
to  be  hoped  that  Indiana  will  be  well  represented. 

As  the  Journal  has  heretofore  stated,  all  the  railroads  will  se 
rates;  i.  e.,  a  single  fare  for  the  round  trip,  plus  Jz.oo,  which  ; 
fee  to  the  Association,  and  secures  the  bound  volume  of  "proo 
fare  from  Indianapolis  is  $16.50+22.00=18.50,  all  told.  So  fai 
no  arrangements  made  for  privilege  to  stop  over  at  any  points 
returning,  but  it  is  generally  true  that  a  person  can  stop  over  fo' 
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hours  at  points  where  there  is  a  change  fro 
pic.  Chicago.  There  is  no  arrangement  by 
and  return  over  another  of  a  different  systei 
It  has  not  been  thought  wise  to  name  a 
teachers,  for  the  reason  that  many  prefer  to 
prefer  to  go  to  the  largest  hotels  so  that  i 
the  leading  educators  from  other  states. 
in  the  State  House  as  "  Indiana  Head-quar 
point.  It  will  be  best  for  every  one  to  en 
possible.  If  you  will  write  at  once  t6  L.  J.  D 
and  tell  him  what  kind  of  entertainment  yi 
your  party  (if  you  are  in  a  party),  and  narr 
make  an  assignment  and  you  can  have  youi 
leave  home.  This  plan  will  save  great  con 
rive  at  St.  Paul. 

The  C.  B.  &  Q.  seems  to  be  the  favorite 
because  it  runs  for  so  many  miles  on  the  b; 
and  the  scenery  along  this  part  of  the  upp« 

Remember  the  date.  The  National  Cou 
Association  does  not  open  till  the  evening  c 

Tickets  are  good  retorning  till  Septemt 
bave  been  planned  from  St.  Paul. 

For  further  railroad  information  see  the  ; 
elsewhere  in  the  Journal ;  and  for  informati 
the  editor,  or  to  W.  W.  Parsons  of  Terre 
J.  T.  Merrill,  La  Fayette,  A.  J.  Graham,  C 
Wayne,  B.  F.  Wissler,  Cambridge  City,  or 

The  trip  will  well  repay  any  teacher,  inde 


QUESTIONS  ANI 


STATE  BOARD  QUESTION 

WRITING  and  Spelling.— The  penmans 
entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  sea 
(50),  regularity  0/ form  (30),  and  neatnt 
applicant  will  be  considered  in  itself,  rath 
models. 

The  orthography  of  the  entire  examinatit 
and  I  will  be  deducted  for  each  word  incom 

U.  S.  History.— 1.  Write  the  history  0 
ration  in  this  country  from  the  founding  c 
showing;  as  well  as  maybe  the  marked  chan 
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'hen  all  are  thus  explained  and  marked  they  are  passed  back  to  the  pu- 
lls who  did  the  work,  when  each  sees  what  he  is  to  "  make  up." 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  ask  the  pupils  something  like  the  following? 
Jpon  what  is  commission  computed  ?  Ans.  Upon  the  amount  of  money 
ollected  or  paid  out  by  the  agent.  Did  he  collect  $309  ?  Did  you  get 
%  of  $309  when  you  divided  by  1.03?  No,  sir.  The  pupil  now  knots 
Ay  his  work  is  wrong.  It  will  not  help  him  any  in  this  kind  of  think- 
ig,  to  multiply  309  by  .03.  He  may  need  this  sort  of  practice  for  an- 
ther purpose.  If  he  does,  give  it  to  him,  but  do  not  let  him  think  be 
1  doing  it  to  learn  how  to  solve  "thought"  problems. 

QUICK   WORK. 

Tests  should  be  given  to  ascertain  whether  the  pupil  is  ready  and  ac- 
urate  in  the  mere  mechanical  part  of  arithmetic.  There  are  some  things 
lat  one  needs  to  recall  instantly  upon  demand.  The  cultivation  of  this 
ower  should  not  be  neglected  in  school.  The  multiplication  table  is 
aluable  for  this  kind  of  work.  Addition  is  a  process  that  serves  the 
ime  purpose.  5  +  4  should  call  up  9  as  readily  as  c-a-t  calls  up  cat. 
'est  the  pupils  with  such  as  follows :  Dictate  as  you  would  pronounce 
ic  words  of  a  spelling  lesson.  Have  the  pupil  writhe  the  answers  only- 
Ill. 


I. 

II. 

(') 

6+7 

SS4 

(0 

33  —  7 

37« 

(3) 

43  —  7 

785 

(4) 

9X8 

456 

(S) 

8  X  7 

555 

(«> 

#°f39 

5i>6 

(7) 

29+3 

75* 

(8) 

i°'=3 

596 

(9) 

39+  >« 

75' 

(,o) 

6X    9 

,56 

Write  in  figures  seventy  thousand 
seven. 


George  paid  50  cts.  for  a  Reader 

.  and  sold  it  for  £  less  than  it 

cost;  for  what  did  he  sell  it? 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

A  Triumph  of  Photography. — A  photograph  has  just  been  made  oi 
q  oil  well  after  the  explosion  of  a  glycerine  torpedo  in  it  The  success- 
il  experiment  was  made  at  Warren,  Penn.  The  instrument  was  let  down 
>  the  bottom  of  a  seventeen  hundred  ft  well,  which  had  been  subjected 
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10  a  torpedo  explosion.  When  the  camera  touched  bottom  a  bright  elec- 
tric fhsh  lit  up  the  cavity,  impressing  a  perfect  picture  on  the  negative. 
A  cavity  fourteen  feet  broad  and  seven  feet  deep  below  the  oil  sand  was 
revealed.  One  year  ago  such  an  experiment  would  have  been  thought 
impossible. 

The  City  of  Winchester. — This  city  can  rightly  boast  of  its  antiquity. 
Five  years  ago  the  seven  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  mayoralty  was 
celebrated.  In  1893  the  cathedral  will  celebrate  the  eight  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  its  consecration  by  Bishop  Wakelin,  in  1093.  The  city  has 
a  history  illuminated  with  past  grandeur,  feudal  customs,  ecclesiastical 
splendor,  civil  liberties',  picturesque  tradition  and  anecdote.  It  was  once 
the  capital  city  of  England,  the  royal  seat  of  Alfred,  and  long  the  chief  city 
of  the  realm,  until  London  outstripped  it  in  the  rice  for  pre  eminence. 

Prof.  Heilprin  and  F.  E.  Baker,  representing  the  scientific  expedi- 
tion sent  out  from  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciajmes,  have 
made  a  successful  ascent  of  the  mountain  lztaccihuatl,  near  the  City  of 
Mexico.  This  is  the  third  recorded  ascent  of  this  mountain,  and  the  first 
by  a  scientist.  The  barometer  measurements  Radicate  an  absolute  eleva- 
tion of  17,150  feet.  A  glacier  two  miles  long  was  found  to  descend  the 
western  slope  of  the  mountain,  the  first  glacier  recorded  as  existing  in 
Mexico.  On  the  summit  the  thermometer  registered  28°.  Butterflies 
were  found  imbedded  in  ice  at  an  elevation  of  15,500  feet. 

Area  of  the  United  States. — The  total  area  of  the  United  States  is 
3,025,606  square  miles,  divided  as  follows  among  the  various  states  and 
territories : 

Alabama,   .        51,250     Missouri, 69,415 

Arizona, 113,020     Montana 146,080 

Arkansas 53,050    Nebraska, 76,855 

California.      155,980    Nevada, ,       .  110,700 

Colorado, 103,925     New  Hampshire, 9,305 

Connection, 4,99°    New  Jersey,  .        7,815 

Dakota, 149,100    Mew  Mexico,    ......  122,580 

Deliware, 2,050    New  York, 49,170 

District  of  Columbia,  .    .  70     North  Carolina, 52,250 

Flsrida 58,680     Ohio, 41,060 

Geergi. , 59,475     Oregon, 96,030 

Idaho, 84,800    Pennsylvania,    .....    45,215 

Illinois, 59,650     Rhode  I  Blanc 1,250 
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What  is  the  difference  between  an  original  and  an  acquired  sense- percep- 
Give  an  example  of  each. 

What  means  of  cultivating  the  senses  are  recommended  by  Frcebel  and 
iloizi? 

What  is  meant  by  association  of  ideas?    Give  an  example. 

What  use  can  be  made,  in  teaching,  of  the  principle  of  association? 

Why  is  it  a  sound  educational  principle  that  in  learning  the  pupil  muit 
om  the  known  to  the  most  closely  related  unknown? 

A  pupil  can  not  answer  the  teacher's  question ;  the  teacher  puts  it  in  in 
t  form,  perhaps  partially  suggesting  the  answer.     What  objection,  if  say, 

What  would  be  your  general  plan  for  teaching  spelling? 


ANSWERS  TO   PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 

lading: — i.     What  is  a  gusty  wind? 

What  is  "the  loosening  drift"? 

Where  was  the  sun?     Why? 

Why  is  the  air  called  savage  ? 

Does  the  wailing  of  the  wind  add  t< 

How  must  wind  be  pronounced  in 

Explain  "the  mindless  wind." 

Do  the  tree-tops  really  moan? 

What  was  the  sound  of  the  sleet  like? 

What  does  the  whole  verse  describe? 
STORY. — Many  of  the  colonies  were  formed  with  a  view  of  universal  Solera- 
in  religious  matters.  The  Puritans  of  New  England  fled  from  their  homes 
sought  dwelling-places  on  the  bleak  shores  of  the  Atlantic  that  they  might 
,■  religious  freedom.  French  Huguenots,  Scotch  Covenanters,  and  German 
erans  settled  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  and  mingled  with  each  other  with- 
,ny  difficulty.  Lord  Baltimore  founded  the  colony  of  Maryland  as  an  asy- 
for  persecuted  Catholics.  Pennsylvania  was  founded  by  the  Quakers  on 
principle  of  brotherly  love.  The  only  places  in  the  colonies  where  people 
persecuted  for  religious  opinions  were  Massachusetts  and  Virginia.  Roger 
ams  led  a  colony  from  Massachusetls  into  Rhode  Island  and  founded  a 
:  for  people  of  any  faith  or  sect.  The  colonies  induced  many  to  leave  their 
:s  in  the  Old  World  and  cast  their  lota  in  America,  where  they  could  wor- 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences, 
us,  freedom  in  religion  became  one  of  the  predominant  principles  of  die 
lies.  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  were  finally  obliged  to  yield  to  the  con- 
as  allowed  in  other  parts  of  the  English  domain  in  America.  Liberty  in 
on  and  politics  have  grown  hand  in  hand.  First  existing  in  the  hearts  of 
«ople,  these  principles  of  freedom  have  become  engrafted  in  the  laws  of 
tates  and  of  the  nation. 
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Arithmetic. — I.  A  common  fraction  may  have  any  number  for  its  denomi- 
nator which  must  always  be  expressed  :  a  decimal  fraction  can  have  only  ten  01 
some  power  of  ten  for  its  denominator,  which  is  generally  indicated  by  the  po- 
sition of  the  decimal  point. 

3.  By  proportion :      ,i\  ui  '■    '■    1 6  horses  :  40  horses,    Ans. 

4.  100%  =  list  or  selling  price. 

20        =   30%  Off. 
80ft 

8ft  =  10ft  off. 
72ft 

3.6%   =  s%  off. 

68.4%  =   cost. 

100ft  —  68.4%  =  31.6%  =  gain. 

31.6%  -i-  68.4  =  46vy1-ft  =  rate  of  profit. 

5.  The  proceeds  of  $1.00  for  93  days  at  8ft  is  t-979h-  *73-aS  ■+■  979^  = 
(74.795, the  *ace  oi  the  not*-" 

6.  106  tons,  2  cwt.,  3gr.,  10  lbs.  =  106.1425  tons.  (30  X  106.1425  = 
(3184.275,  Ans. 

7.  (8960  -+-  (640000  =  .014=  if.  ft  =  the  rate  of  taxation.  $102.90  -+-  .on 
=  S7350,  Ans. 

8.  I,  £,  and  ,7ti  have  the  same  ratio  as  40,  72,  and  105.    Then, 
iW  of  (692.23  =  (127.60,  first  part. 

jYv  of  (692.23  =  (229.6S,  second  part. 
jf!  of  $662.23  =  HH"ia<  ,hird  P8**- 
Science  of  Education ,— i.  Consciousness  is  the  power  by  which  the  mine 
knows  its  own  states  and  actions.  It  is  that  attribute  of  the  mind  by  which  ii 
is  aware  of  what  it  feels  and  does.  The  mind  not  only  acts  but  it  is  conscious  01 
its  own  actions.  This  is  simple  consciousness.  But  the  mind  does  more  that 
this.  It  not  only  knows  its  own  state  and  actions,  but  it  knows  itself  to  be  the 
author  or  basis  of  these  actions.  It  is  conscious  of  self  as  the  subject  or  back' 
ground  of  these  actions.  States  and  actions  come  and  go,  but  the  conscious 
ielf  remains.     This  recognition  of  self  is  self-co'nsciousness. 

2.  Sense-perception  is  the  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  we  gain  a  knowledge 
if  external  objects  through  the  senses.  It  is  the  power  of  cognizing  the  exter- 
lal  objects  and  their  qualities.  It  differs  from  consciousness  in  that  it  refers  to 
external  objects  while  consciousness  refers  to  the  actions  of  the  mind  itself. 

3.  The  design  is  to  enable  pupils  to  acquire  definite  and  correct  ideas  oi 
irings;  to  enable  them  to  store  their  minds  with  self  acquired  knowledge;  to 
ay  the  foundation  for  literary  or  business  success ;  to  enable  them  to  depend 
ipon  themselves ;  and  to  add  to  their  own  happiness  and  the  happiness  of  those 
iround  them. 

4.  An  original  sense- perception  is  that  which  is  given  by  a  single  sense  when 
ised  alone.  An  acquired  perception  is  the  knowledge  given  directly  by  one 
«nse,  in  connection  with  another.     I  see  an  orange :  I  know  it  is  an  orange  by 
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the  sense  of  sight;  this  is  an  original  sense- perception  By  experience  I  low* 
the  orange  is  sweet,  although  the  flavor  is  not  a  perception  of  the  sense  of  sight. 
This  knowledge  of  the  flavor  of  an  orange  from  its  sight  is  an  acquired  sense- 
perception. 

5-  Froebel  and  Pcstalozzi  both  strove  to  cultivate  and  develop  the  perceptive 
faculties  of  their  pupils  by  the  study  of  objects,  such  as  balls,  cylinders,  cone*, 
cubes,  sticks,  mats,  etc.  The  study  of  these  was  to  develop  the  ideas  of  form, 
size,  color,  number,  forms  of  beauty,  etc. 

6.  Nearly  every  idea  or  thought  that  -arises  in  the  mind  is  connected  in  some 
way  with  some  previous  thought  or  idea.  The  connection  may  be  either  imme- 
diate' or  remote.  The  mental  product  previously  in  the  mind  is  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  or  occasion  of  the  thought  now  present  in  the  mind,  and  this  law  by 
which  one  thought  is  liable  to  awaken  some  other  related  thought  or  idea  in  the 
mind  is  called  the  law  of  association  of  ideas.  However  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  same  thought  will  always  call  up  the  same  related  idea.  As  an  example, 
the  name  of  Lincoln  may  suggest  the  name  of  his  assassin. 

7.  This  law  of  association  of  ideas  is  a  great  aid  to  the  memory.  In  teach- 
ing history  important  facts  and  dates  can  often  be  so  grouped  together  as  tt 
greatly  aid  in  recalling  them  or  retaining  them  in  mind.  The  ideas  of  time  and 
space,  cause  and  effect,  should  be  grouped  together  in  the  mind,  one  aiding  w 
recalling  the  other. 

8.  As  the  mind  naturally  groups  together  related  ideas,  and  as  this  is  a  la* 
of  the  mind's  action,  the  mind  of  the  pupil  can  best  be  led  from  the  known  u 
the  related  unknown.  Any  educational  principle  that  follows  the  laws  of  the 
mind's  action  is  sound,  and  is  sound  in  just  the  degree  that  it  follows  the* 
laws. 

9.  Generally  a  question  should  be  put  in  the  easiest  or  simplest  way,  or  ii 
a  way  that  the  meaning  of  the  question  is  plain  and  not  obscure.  But  if  thi 
question  is  to  be  a  test  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  it  should  not  be  so  suggeativi 
as  to  give  a  key  to  the  answer  desired.  If  the  question  is  intended  to  instrvc 
or  aid  the  pupil  to  understand  some  difficulty  it  may  with  propriety  be  sugges 
live,  and  ought  to  be  so.  * 

10.  A  judicious  combination1  of  written  and  oral  spelling.  An  occasions 
change  in  the  manner  of  recitation  is  useful.  Spelling  upon  slates  or  black 
board  and  criticisms  upon  the  work  of  others  is  good.  Forming  sentences  cor 
taining  certain  words,  teaches  their  correct  spelling  and  use. 

Grammar— 1.  When  a  word,  phrase,  or  clause  depends  upon  some  leadiu 
word,  phrase,  or  clause,  and  does  not  make  complete  sense  when  standio; 
alone,  it  is  said  to  be  subordinate. 

2.  This  is  a  compound  sentence,  composed  of  two  coordinate  clauses  0 
members.  Of  the  first  thou  is  the  subject,  art  the  copula,  and  master  the  prec 
icate.  Master  is  modified  by  the  phrase  of  word,  word  by  thy  and  unspoken 
Of  the  second  number,  word  is  the  subject,  is  the  copula,  and  master  the  pred 
icate.  Word  is  modified  by  thy  and  spoken.  Master  is  modified  by  the  phru 
ofthe. 
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(*)  The  clause  here  is  an  adjective  element  modifying  animals.  fc        *J 


(6)  An  adverbial  element  used  to  modify  speaks. 
(c)  That  the  earth  does  move,  is  used  as  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 
7.    (a)  Where  in  this  sentence  has  the  nature  of  a  pronoun  representing  the 

noun  place ;  it  also  has  the  use  of  an  adverb  modifying  the  verb 

buried. 
(b)  Here  where  is  used  as  a  conjunctive  adverb,  connecting  the  two 

clauses  and  modifying  the  verb  in  each.  Ht        §  -  \    * 

9.  To  be  promoted  is  a  verb,  in  the  infinitive  mood,  passive  voice,  present 
tense,  and  used  as  a  noun  in  the  objective  case,  the  object  of  the  verb  hopes. 

10.  The  necessary  elements  are  two,  the  object  or  thing  thought  of,  and  t '         1        ,'l 
what  is  thought  of  it.    The  first  is  the  subject  of  the  thought  or  sentence;  the  ju        jg    t  ;     | 
second  is  the  thing  predicated  of  the  subject,  and  is  called,  therefore,  the  pred- 
icate. 


ft         »    :* 


t 


r 


Geography. — 1.    The  region  immediately  surrounding  Yellowstone  Lake  in 
Wyoming  has  been  set  aside  by  act  of  Congress  and  exempted  from  sale,  being  jB 

reserved  as  a  public  park.    It  is  remarkable  for  its  wonderful  scenery,  its  lakes,  ^ 

canons,  geisers,  hot  springs,  mud  volcanoes,  etc.  '■•'■*&  ' 

2.    Switzerland  is  a  confederation  of  twenty-two  republican  states  called  i>        |  T 

cantons.  f,        |  * 

4.    The  most  extensive  and  valuable  coal  deposits  are  in  Pennsylvania,  al-  !/         < 

though  vast  quantities  are  found  in  many  other  states.    Coal  is  thought  to  be  •  •         %  K       * 

formed  from  the  vegetable  remains  of  the  carboniferous  age.     It  is  doubtless  of  I'        :i 

vegetable  origin. 

7.  When  the  north  pole  of  the  earth  is  inclined  toward  the  sun  it  is  sum- 
mer in  the  north  hemisphere,  and  the  south  pole  being  at  the  same  time  inclined 
from  the  sun  it  is  winter  in  the  south  hemisphere.  Just  now  the  north  pole  is 
inclined  from  the  sun  when  the  earth  is  in  perihelion,  and  toward  the  sun  when 
in  aphelion;  but  owing  to  a  slow  motion  of  the  major  axis  of  the  earth's  orbit 
about  the  sun,  this  condition  will  not  be  permanent. 

Physiology. — 1.  In  the  mouth  the  substances  are  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  saliva  and  reduced  to  a  soft  pasty  mass,  ready  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  gas- 
tric juice.  In  the  stomach  the  albumen  of  the  bread  is  dissolved  and  changed 
into  albuminose  and  the  whole  mixture  reduced  to  a  liquid  form.  In  the  small 
intestine  the  starch  of  the  bread  is  converted  into  sugar  by  the  action  of  the 
intestinal  juice  and  is  ready  to  be  absorbed.  The  fat  globules  of  the  butter  are 
acted  upon  and  broken  up  by  the  pancreatic  juice  and  are  ready  for  absorption 
by  the  villi  of  the  intestine.  The  sugar  is  reduced  to  a  liquid  form  and  absorbed 
with  the  sugar  formed  from  the  starch  of  the  bread. 

7.  The  eyes  should  not  be  over- worked  by  reading  too  much  at  night  or  by 
too  close  application  at  any  time.  The  light  should  not  be  too  strong  or  too 
dim.  For  one  to  constantly  sit  facing  a  light  window  in  school  is  very  trying 
upon  the  eyes.    The  eyes  should  be  washed  in  pure  water  every  morning. 
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QUERY  AND  ANSWER  DEPARTMENT. 

f  I'hii  Department  li  eoadnCMd  by  J.  C.  Gtno,  Supcrinlindenl  of  Ihe  Brnril  school.    Dnoill 


StTEEIEB- 

255.  "  Be  thou,  spirit  fierce, 

My  spirit!     Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one!  "  —Sktlk/. 

Parse  me.  Ed. 

256.  Why  did  France  cede  Louisiana  to  Spain  in  1763,  and  how,  when,  and 
why  did  she  again  obtain  possession  of  it?  E.  M.  Hanawalt. 

257.  A  and  B  have  been  in  partnership  one  year;  A  has  drawn  out  f  i26B.<u 
and  1!  $640.97.  The  rent  of  the  building  is  (600;  the  building  belongs  to  A 
How  should  they  settle?  Gray don  Sinclair. 

258.  Give  a  definition  distinguishing  a  mineral  from  a  metal.      A.  M.  M, 

259.  What  was  the  "Walking  Purchase"  in  history?  Walter  Cox. 

260.  The  hypotenuse  of  a  right  angle  triangle  is  &jYi,  and  the  sum  of  thi 
base  and  perpendicular  is  94 !s,  the  latter  being  the  shorter.  Find  their  length 
by  arithmetic.  F.  L.  Cowgrk. 

261.  Analyze:     "Here's  to  our  childhood,  its  gold  and  its  gray." 

W.  T.  LONGWITH. 

Note. — Clarence  C.  Custer,  Logansport,  will  find  the  demonstration  of  th( 
rule  for  finding  area  of  triangle  when  the  sides  are  given,  on  page  421  Schoo 
Journal  for  July,  1888.     But  the  expression — 

3  +\  +  C  =  3,  should  be  a  +  ba+c  =  S. 

AB"8"W11E8. 

245.  Let  x  =  No.  minutes  past  one  o'clock. 

Therefore  2  x  =  5  +  Ti  (1) 

and2(6o-x)=6o-(„  +  5>     (2) 
From  (1)  x  =    2£J  min.  1 
»     (2)  x  =  33H    "     )  Ans-      T.  W.  Marshall. 

246.  (0     (*)     (3)     (4)     (5) 
I  aa  I    5    I   3   I       I  3"> 

27    28       1    I  2      200 

1 3°  I  3  I  5  I  I  5°° 
Arrange  the  average  and  the  prices  as  in  column  (1)  ;  column  (2)  is  tb 
differences;  (3)  and  (4)  are  the  balance  columns;  each  or  both  of  these  tn 
columns  may  be  multiplied  by  any  number.  In  this  case  column  (4)  must  b 
multiplied  100  in  order  to  get  100  lbs.  of  25?  sugar.  Multiplying  both  column 
by  100  we  get  the  results  in  (5).  C. 

247.  There  are  two  views  taken  of  this.  One,  and  the  better,  is  that  slilliu) 
is  the  subject.    The  other  view  is  that  air  is  the  subject.         Jas.  F.  Hood. 
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348-249.     No  answers  received. 

250.  Like  is  a  preposition,  and  shows  the  relation  between  are  and  bird. 

Katie  Ras. 

251.  Jane    3— 120  X    0  =  0        ||  June  23 — 180X20  =  3600 

"    27—400  X  24  =  9600         "    22—220  X  19  =  4i8o 
July     2 — 100  X  29  =  2900  l|      "     29—  50  X  36  =  1300 


620      12500 

450 

9080 

450       9080 

170       3420 

3420  ■+■  170  =  20 

20  days  after  June  3 

=  June  23,  Abs. 

May 

6—  850  X  35=  a975o  1 

|  April  1—  800  X 

0  =  0 

15—  470  X  14  =   6580  | 

1  May  13 —  600  X 

41  =  24600 

Aug. 

10—  640  X  131  =  83840  1 

.  July  27—  350  X 

117  =  40050 
83  =  44820 

13—  720  X  134  =  96480 

June  23—  540  X 

19—  950  X  «40  =  1330°°  , 

|  Aug.  5— _6oo  X 

126  =  75600 

3630        349650 

2890 

185970 

2890        185970 

740        163680 

163680  -1-  740  =  121. 

■  21  days  after  April  1  = 

November  8,  Ans. 

John  Morroi 

252.  The  prime  factors  of  316409  are  797  and  397 ;  found  by  trial. 

R.  J.  Ale- 

253.  When  the  Southern  states  seceded,  Virginia  was  the  most  impor 
accession  to  the  Confederacy.  In  the  western  counties  there  was  such  sti 
opposition  to  secession  that  these  counties  refused  to  obey  the  convention  wl 
passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  and  chose  a  legislature  which  claimed  fr 
the  true  government,  and  at  last  formed  a  new  state,  which  was  called  V 
Virginia,  and  admitted  into  the  Union  in  June,  1868.         Lizzie  Flanagai 

254.  Mt.  Tacoroa  is  in  Washington,  on  the  east  side  of  Puget  Sound. 

W.  W.  Delzel 
CEB1I3IT8. 
Brimfield  School— 246-7,  253-4-  H.  Dale— 239,  241,  243. 

W.  W.  Deliell— 251-3-3-4.  C.  W.  Rice— 346-7. 

A.  B.  F. — 251.  M.  Leahey— 250. 

Lizzie  Flanagan — 253.  Katie  Rasp — 247,  250, 

U.  T.  Neer — 246.  John  Morrow — 246,  251. 

Prof.  R.  J.  Aley — 245-6,  253-7.  Jas.  F.  Hood — 246-7,  250-1-2- 

E.  J.  Fermier— 245-6-7,  251.  No  Name — 247,  250-1-3-4. 

Walter  Cox— 251.  T.  W.  Marshall— 245,  253. 

Theo.  J.  Freed— 251.  Calvin  Asbury— 246-7,  250. 

"Queries  and  Answers"  will  hereafter  appear  every  other  month  instea 
every  month,  as  formerly. 
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MISCELLANY. 

Wabash  College  commencement  will  occur  June  18. 

The  fifty-first  com  men  cement  of  De  Pauw  University  will  occur  Jane  19. 

The  State  Association  of  Co.  Supts.  will  meet  in  Indianapolis  Jane  17-18- 

Terse  Haute  has  let  the  contract  for  a  new  school  building  to  cost  Iji^j 
heated. 

The  Argos  normal  will  open  its  third  session  June  3 — six  weeks— George  1 
Powles  principal. 

The  Review  Term  at  Commercial  College.  Hope,  lad.,  will  begin  June  1 
'James  H.  Clark,  principal. 

The  Sevmour  High  School  this  year  graduated  twelve  students— aU  girt 
What  became  of  the  boys? 

Indiana  University  will  have  the  commencement  exercises  of  its  sin 
tight*  college  year  June  1 1 . 

The  Noble  county  normal  will  open  at  Albion  July  14,  conducted  by  P. ) 
Creager  and  W.  B.  Van  Gorder. 

The  Bloomfield  normal  begins  a  10- weeks  session  June  10,  with  C.  Daniels 
and  H.  £.  Cushman  as  principals. 

J.  C.  Gregg  has  closed  up  the  Brazil  schools  in  good  order,  and  will  be  1 
tained  for  another  year — the  eleventh. 

The  Southern  Ind.  Normal  at  Mitchell,  headed  by  E.  F.  Sutherland,  mat 
a  cheerful  report  of  the  present  term's  work. 

Co.  Supt.  J-  W.  Lydy,  assisted  by  George  E.  Long,  will  begin  a  normal 
Frankfort  July  1,  and  continue  seven  weeks. 

The  Hagerstown  high -school  program  for  commencement  exercises  is ' 
thing  of  beauty."*    P.  V.  Voris  is  the  principal. 

The  North  Western  Normal  Advocate,  of  Wauseon,  O.,  is  a  4-cohw 
8-page  paper  which  contains  much  good  reading-matter. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Waveland  schools  makes  a  creditable  showtt 
J.  B.  Evans  is  in  charge  and  is  assisted  by  four  teachers. 

The  North  Vernon  summer  normal  began  its  third  session  May  19,  for: 
weeks,  with  C.  N.  Peak  and  D.  G.  Fenton  as  instructors. 

The  Lake  county  normal  will  open  at  Crown  Point  July  7—6  weeks— w 
F.  E.  Cooper,  M.  J.  Mallery,  and  W.  B.  Swearingen  as  instructors. 

The  Indiana  Normal  School  at  Ridgeville  now  numbeia  no  students) 
its  prospects  for  the  future  are  flattering.    J.  E.  Souers  is  principal. 

Hanover  College  has  just  sent  dut  its  fifty i  mgkth  annual  catalogue, 
enrolls  97  in  its  College  Department,  with  17  in  the  Senior  Class.  The  Instil 
tioii  seems  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
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The  Allen  county  normal  will  open  June  30,  in  Fort  Wayne,  for  a  term  of  six 
weeks.  Mrs.  Byers,  of  the  State  Normal,  has  been  engaged  for  the  entire  term. 
This  county  has  been  noted  for  its  excellent  normals,  under  the  direction  of 
Co.  Supt.  Felts. 

The  Normal  College  at  Marion,  Ind.,  will  open  its  summer  term  of  eight 
weeks,  June  10.    A  good  three-story  building  has  been  erected  for  this  school,  p 

and  its  projectors  have  started  out  to  make  it  a  permanent  institution,  worthy  k 

of  liberal  patronage.    A  Jones  is  the  principal. 

Muncie  shows  an  increase  of  children  over  last  year  of  600,  and  this  does  not 
include  suburbs.  Two  new  school  houses  have  recently  been  opened.  The 
Junior  class  exhibition,  celebrating  Indiana  Authors,  was  a  marked  success. 
W.  R.  Snyder  is  Supt.  and  J.  W.  Carr  is  principal  of  the  high-School.  E 

The  Bowen- Merrill  Book  Store  of  Indianapolis  recently  burned,  causing  an  u 

entire  destruction  of  the  building  and  almost  a  total  loss  of  books,  but  the  firm 
immediately  found  temporary  quarters  at  18,  20,  22,  24  West  Maryland  Street, 
and  are  ready  to  meet  old  friends  and  fill  all  orders  as  of  old.    They  will  in  a  * 

short  time  be  in  new  and  much  enlarged  quarters.  ^ 

s 

Princeton  has  recently  added  a  new  eleven-room  building  to  its  school  facil-  * 

ides,  and  furnished  it  in  the  most  approved  style.     Its  public  library  is  in  a  f 

substantial  building  of  its  own,  and  contains  upwards  of  3000  volumes.    This  is  * 

a  remarkable  showing  considering  the  fact  that  the  library  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire  about  three  years  ago.  Supt.  A.  J.  Snoke  has  had  much  to  do  with  this 
and  deserves  much  credit. 

In  Darkest  Africa  is  the  name  of  Henry  M.  Stanley's  new  book.  Several 
unscrupulous  publishing  houses  have  issued  what  purports  to  be  Stanley's  Ex- 
plorations. Mr.  Stanley  himself  writes :  "  I  beg  distinctly  to  state  that  the 
only  publishers  in  America  who  have  any  authority  to  publish  anything  what- 
ever of  mine  are  Messrs.  Scribner's  Sons  and  Messrs.  Harper  Brothers.  My 
new  and  shortly-forthcoming  work,  *In  Darkest  Africa,1  is  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons." 

Eoitor  Indiana  School  Journal : 

Will  you  kindly  find  space  for  the  following  correction :  In  the  list  of  the 
Commissioned  High  Schools,  on  page  68  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, the  name  of  the  high- school  principal  at  La  Grange  was  inserted  instead 
of  that  of  the  superintendent,  Mr.  A.  J.  Johnson.  It  is  due  to  us  as  well  as  to 
Mr.  Johnson  that  I  should  say  that  this  mistake  was  wholly  unintentional.  It 
arose  from  a  slip  of  the  pen  on  the  part  of  a  copyist,  and  those  interested  in 
having  this  list  correct  should  change  it  accordingly.         David  S.  Jordan. 

That  Bay  View  Summer  University,  whose  advertisement  is  on  another  page, 
is  getting  hold  of  many  fine  instructors  Among  recent  additions  to  the  faculty 
are  Miss  Clara  F.  Robinson,  teacher  of  Drawing  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Normal 
School;  also  Dr.  Samuel  Willard,  supervoser  of  History  in  the  Chicago  schools. 
Another  still  is  Prof.  Dixon,  in  Latin  and  Greek  at  De  Pauw  University.   Thirty- 
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two  instructors  from  leading  colleges  and  schools  are  now  in  the  faculty.  Ba 
View  is  going  to  be  an  attractive  point  this  summer  for  Indiana  teachers,  wit 
whom  that  famous  summer  resort  is  very  popular.  All  railroads  will  give  n 
duced  rates  going  there. 

Huntington  County.— The  board  of  education  passed  the  following  rewh 
tiona,  which  have  more  than  a  local  interest  in  the  way  of  suggestions: 

Whereas,  A  great  number  of  township  trustees  go  out  of  office  on  or  beici 
the  first  of  August  next ;  and,  whereas,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  retain  the  got 
teachers  in  our  respective  corporations ;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.,  t.  That  we  will  retain  and  hire  the  good  teachers  in  our  coipon 
lions,  and  we  ask  the  incoming  trustees  to  coincide  with  us  in  the  matter. 

2.  That  the  several  school  corporations  are  hereby  assessed  to  pay  the  su 
of  fifty  cents  for  each  teacher  employed  within  such  corporations ;  said  mom 
to  be  used  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  neat  county  institute  an 
be  paid  out  of  the  special  school  fund. 

3.  That  we  maintain  the  standard  of  wages  heretofore  paid  to  teachers;  bi 
we  demand  of  our  teachers  better  and  more  thorough  work. 

4.  That  the  trustees  require  all  teachers,  who  wish  to  teach  in  the  count; 
to  be  prepared  with  a  license  on  or  before  July  15. 

The  city  of  Huntington  has  just  let  the  contract  for  a  new  school  building  t 
cost  $24,000, 

The  Wayne  County  board  of  education  at  its  May  meeting  adopted  it 
following  resolutions: 

1.  That  a  committee  of  five,  the  county  superintendent  to  act  as  chainnai 
be  appointed,  who  shall  be  known  as  the  School  Supply  Committee  of  Wayt 
County. 

2.  That  such  committee  shall  meet  at  Richmond  during  the  months  of  Jum 
July,  and  August  of  each  year,  or  oftener  if  deemed  necessary,  upon  call  of  tt 
chairman. 

3.  That  no  article  of  school  apparatus  or  other  supplies,  excepting  fuel  ar 
building  material,  will  be  purchased  except  upon  full  endorsement  of  the  abc 
committee. 

4.  That  all  purchases  shall  be  made  through  this  committee  of  the  man 
facturers,  and  no  deals  will  be  made  with  agents,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  th 
committee  to  make  such  purchases  on  the  very  best  possible  terms. 

5.  That  this  committee  be  instructed  to  invite  manufacturers  to  place  sar 
pies  of  their  supplies  with  this  committee  for  inspection,  and  trustees  and  scho 
officials  generally  are  requested  to  meet  with  the  committee,  and  inspect  sue 
articles  as  may  be  presented. 

6.  That  the  trustees  and  members  of  the  county  board  of  education  who 
names  are  hereunto  attached,  do  agree  to  be  governed  by  the  above  resolution 

The  Supt.  reported  that  the  school  officials  of  Wayne  county  had  purchasi 
(304  worth  of  supplementary  reading  matter  during  the  year.  He  urged  tl 
trustees  to  give  supplementary  reading  serious  attention  the  coming  schc 
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LIFE  STATE  LICENSES. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  at  its  late  meeting  granted  "  Life  State  Lice 
ses"  to  the  following  persons:  J.  W.  Carr,  J.  C.  Dickerson,  A.  J.  Dillo 
S.  A.  D.  Harry,  Fannie  Marble,  W.  H.  Rucker,  W.  R.  Stratford,  and  Del 
Stranp. 
It  also  granted  to  each  of  the  following  a  ''Professional  License]": 
Basil  D.  Allen,  A.  H.  Barber,  Wmilliam  T.  Batr,  W.  D.  Cory,  Fial- 
Geiger,  A.  R.  Hardesty,  Will  P.  Hart,  C.  L.  Hottell,  J.W.  Lydy,  A.  J.  Marti 
Jas.  A.  Mitchell,  W.  R.  Murphy,  J.  B.  Mysewander,  Kittie  E.  Palmer,  C.  i 
Peterson,  Geo.  S.  Ricketts,  Chasrles  K.  Seibert,  Will  H.  Senour,  and  Richai 
Vandever.     ,  

READING  CIRCLE  COURSE  FOR  1S90-91. 

There  will  be  two  books  in  the  Teachers1  Reading  Circle  course  for  the  cor 
ingyear;  viz.,  Boone's  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  and  Wood 
Botany  (Revised).    Each  book  will  be  furnished  at  the  price  of  one1  dollar. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  improvements  in  education  and  its  agencies  a: 
subjects  that  should  be  familiar  to  every  teacher. 

I11  this  book,  upon  the  professional  side  of  the  work,  we  have  an  excellent  e: 
position  of  the  processes  by  which  we  are  able  to  trace  the  origin  and  growl 
of,— 

1.    Making  education  more  general,  including  all  classes  and  «g;c: 

3.    Making  education  free  and  equal. 


4.    Adjusting  instruction  to  the  learner. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  all  these  points  are  of  immediate  interest  1 
the  teacher. 

Under  the  first  topic  the  education  of  the  unfortunates,  the  Indians,  the  ric 
and  poor  alike,  secondary  and  elementary  culture,  etc.,  are  considered. 

Under  the  second  comes  the  study  of  public  schools  as  distinguished  fro; 
private  and  denominational  schools;  compulsory  attendance,  etc. 

Under  the  third  we  have  that  which  regards  the  training  of  teachers,  schoi 
supervision,  pedagogical  literature,  etc. 

In  the  fourth  we  find  the  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  child-  upon  tl 
method,  whether  in  the  kindergarten  or  the  college,  out  of  which  must  grow  tt 
principle  upon  which  elective  courses  are  based. 

It  seems  pertinent  that  the  wider  views  of  education  as  found  in,its  histor 
will  be  of  permanent  value  to  teachers  as  well  as  the  means  of  closer  disciplii 

The  book  will  be  carefully  outlined  by  Supt.  L.  H.  Jones,  of  the  Indianapol 
schools,  and  supplementary  to  it  a  review  outline  of  psychology  will  be  give: 
based  npon  the  work  of  former  years. 

On  the  side  of  science  Wood's  Botany  has  been  adopted.  A  complete  d 
scription  of  this  book  is  given  in  the  Journal  for  May,  1890,  written  by  M 
H.  M.  Skinner. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  "Botany  Clubs"  be  organized  in  the  dijQ 
school,  and  thus  enlist  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  the  study  of  plants.  Tin 
is  nothing  that  can  be  more  successfuly  used  as  general  exercises  in  schools  tl 
lessons  in  botany.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  such  as  to  make  it  helpful  to 
analysis  and  classification  of  plants. 

The  outline  of  this  book  is  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Coulter, 
Wabash  College. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  course  for  the  coming  year  will  prove  ra 
helpful  and  Interesting  than  that  of  any  preceding  year  in  the  history  of 
Reading  Circle.  D.  M.  Geetihg,  Stc'y 


READING  CiRCLE  NOTES. 

The  following  counties  have  reported  the  membership  as  given  below-— 

Blackford 59  Marshall 1 

Carroll 137  Martin 

Cass 122  Miami ; 

Clark 146  Newton 

Clinton 113  Ohio 

Dearborn 100  Pike  ..   

Decatur 131  Porter 1 

Dubois 84  Posey 

Fayette 41  Putnam 

Fountain 139  Randolph 

Franklin '. 115  Ripley 

Fulton .   ill  Scott 

Gibson 81  Shelby..   

Grant 160  Spencer 

Greene 17s  Starke 

Hamilton 165  Steuben 

Henry 128  Switzerland 

Huntington 145  Tipton    

T  aciiii.ii 150  Union 

67  Vanderhurgh 

91  Vermillion 

119  Wabash 

Jennings 122  Warrick 

La  Grange 122  Washington 

La  Porte 151  Wayne 

*  Madison 150  Wells 

Porter  county  has  the  first  organization  this  year,  and  enrolls  all  the  tead 
but  ten, — an  excellent  showing. 

Vanderburgh  county  enrolls  every  teacher  of  the  district  schools  and  65  tei 
ers  of  the  city  schools.    Who  can  beat  this? 

Every  teacher  is  taking  the  work  in  Wabash,  Jennings,  Grant,  and  Fran 
-counties. 

H.  A.  Ford,  393  2d  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  will  accept  institute  work  in  1 
ana.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ford  are  pleasantly  remembered  as  institute  wori 
by  many  Indiana  teachers. 


S« 
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PERSONAL. 

J.  D.  White  will  remain  in  charge  at  Pendleton  next  year.  . 

A.  T.  Reid  will  remain  at  Winamac  at  an  increased  salary. 

Geo.  E.  Long  has  been  re-elected  at  Colfax  for  another  year. 

].  M.  Robinson  has  resigned  the  superintendeucy  of  Oakland  City  schools. 

Mrs.  Emogene  Mowrer  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  the  Warsaw  high 
school. 

T.  A.  Mott  has  been  re-elected  for  a  fourth  year  at  Dublin,  at  an  increased 
salary. 

Albert  Hodgin,  a  graduate  of  Earlham  College,  has  been  elected  principal  at 
New  London. 

George  E.  Long,  principal  of  the  Colfax  schools,  is  conducting  a  successful 
spring  normal. 

T.  J.  Sanders,  Supt.  of  the  Warsaw  schools,  and  his  entire  corps  of  teachers, 
hare  been  re-elected  for  another  year. . 

Wm.  S.  Wood,  for  ten  years  Supt.  of  the  Seymour  schools,  is  again  unani- 
mously re-elected  to  the  same  position. 

W.  A.  High,  a  graduate  of  the  Northern  Ind.  Normal  School,  has  accepted 
the  principals  hip  of  the  Bunker  Hill  schools.  , 

W.  M.  Moss,  Supt.  of  Green  county,  says:  "The  teacher  who  will  not  keep 
np  with  the  procession  must  get  out  of  it." 

Dr.  G.  P.  Jenkins,  after  three  years  of  faithful  work,  has  tendered  his  resig- 
nation of  the  presidency  of  Moore's  Hill  College. 

J.  Fraise  Richard  is  in  Washington  City  compiling  the  laws  governing  the 
organization  and  administration  of  counties  in  the  U .  S. 

Will  S.  Stoops,  who  has  been  principal  at  Rossville  for  the  past  six  years. 
has  accepted  a  position  in  an  Indian  school  at  Bancroft,  Neb. 

N.  C.  Johnson  has  been  re-elected  Supt.  of  the  Cambridge  City  schools, 
which  is  evidence  that  his  first  year's  work  was  entirely  satisfactory. 

Miss*  Lizzie  Grand  is  elected  principal  of  the  Seymour  high-school.  She  re- 
turns to  her  old  position  after  an  absence  of  four  years  in  an  Ohio  college. 

J.  C.  Chilton,  formerly  an  Indiana  teacher,  later  of  Michigan,  now  of  Texas, 
has  been  chosen  principal  of  a  large  normal  school  to  be  established  at  Dalton. 
Texas. 

J.  W.  Goldman,  Supt.  of  Crawford  county,  and  J.  M.  Johnson,  will  conduc 
a  nonnal|of  four  weeks  at  Marengo,  commencing  July  21,  to  be  followed  by  th< 
county  institute. 

Mrs.  Lucia  Julian  Martin  will  be  prepared  to  give  instruction  in  voice  culture 
articulation,  enunciation,  and  practical  reading,  before  teachers'  institutes  this 
summer:  also  an  evening  of  dramatic  recitals,  when  desired.  Mrs.  Martin  ha: 
I  een  very  successful  in  this  line  of  work  for  several  years. 
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Wm.  A.  Mitlis,  a  graduate  of  the  State  University,  sen 
superintendent  of  the  Paoli  schools,  and  did  so  well  that  hi 
at  an  increased  salary. 

'  W.  R.  Snyder,  Supt.  of  the  Muncie  schools,  made  an 
mencement  exercises  of  the  Pendleton  high-school.  He  h 
re-elected  for  a  third  year. 

Allen  Moore,  formerly  a  teacher  of  Huntington  county,  1 
past  at  the  head  of  the  Stanberry,  Mo.,  Normal  School,  is 
educational  institution  at  Chillicothe,  Mo. 

F.  D.  Churchill,  for  several  years  past  superintendent  ; 
elected  Supt.  at  Madison,  vice  Dr.  J.  H.  Martin,  resigne 
one  of  Indiana's  growing  superintendents. 

S.  B.  McCracken,  for  several  years  past  principal  of  the 
has  resigned  his  place  with  a  view  of  taking  a  course  at  the 
He  is  now  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

John  W.  Craven,  Supt.  of  Monroe  county,  has  received 
county  clerk;  and  as  his  party  is  in  the  ascendancy  in  tha 
to  be  elected.    The  Journal  extends  hearty  congratulations 

J.  M.  Mallery,  Supt.  of  the  Crown  Point  schools,  while 
cently  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Odd  felloi 
office  a  pleasant  call.    He  reports  everything  very  pleasant  i 

S.  E.  Miller,  for  more  than  twenty  years  Supt.  of  the  i 
City,  has  just  returned  from  Europe,  where  he  with  his  fai 
He  is  at  present  at  Niles,  Mich.,  and  ready  to  engage  in  hi 
desirable  opening  presents  itself. 

J.  L.  Rippetoe,  for  so  many  years  Supt.  at  Connersville, 
years  in  charge  at  Trenton,  Mo.,  has  been  re-elected  for  n 
his  new  field  but  does  not  forget  his  Hoosier  friends.  H.  E 
school  principal.     He  is  also  an  Indianian. 

Prof.  Geo.  W.  Hoss,  formerly  editor  of  the  Journal,  no* 
University,  Kansas,  has  written  and  published  a  strong  ar 
departments  in  denominational  colleges.  He  takes  the  grc 
of  the  earth  in  all  ages  has  been  war,  and  that  christian  c 
sistendy  train  for  it. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Martin,  for  the  past  nine  years  Supt.  of  the  M 
recently  unanimously  re-elected,  but  has  since  tendered  hit 
is  understood  that  he  will  yield  to  a  unanimous  and  urger 
presidency  of  Moore's  Hill  College.  Dr.  Martin  has  alwi 
in  whatever  capacity  he  has  served,  and  Moore's  Hill  is  c 
securing  him. 

W.  D.  McCoy,  who  has  for  eleven  years  been  principal 
Indianapolis,  will  be  a  candidate  for  nomination  to  the  offic 
for  Marion  county.  Mr.  McCoy  has  a  good  education,  is 
principal,  has  superior  business  sense,  as  evidenced  that  he 
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any  other  colored  man  in  the  state,  and  if  nominated  and  elected,  will  make  a 
a  faithful  and  efficient  officer.  t 

A.  J.  Snoke,  after  a  service  of  16  years,  resigns  the  superin  tendency  of  the 
Princeton  schools.  Mr.  Snoke  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  superintendents 
in  the  state,  and  leaves  his  schools  in  excellent  condition.  The  school  board 
is  accepting  his  resignation  adopted  resolutions  of  unqualified  commendation, 
and  regretting  the  loss  of  his  services  and  influence.  He  will  be  succeeded  by 
F.  B.  Dressier,  a  graduate  of  the  State  University,  who  for  the  past  year  was 
principal  of  the  Princeton  high-school. 


BOOK    TABLE. 

rpers'  Weekly  still  maintains  its  high  standing  as  a  literary  and  political 
y.     It  is  able  and  independent  in  all  its  discussions. 
e  New  England  Magazine  is  rapidly  taking  rank  with  the  older  month- 
It  is  ably  edited  and  commands  an  able  corps  of  contributors. 
k  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  published  in  Philadelphia  at  fi.oo  a  year,  is 
f  good  reading,  and  contains,  a  department  for  every  phase  of  home  life. 
r  Dumb  Animals  should  be  accessible  to  every  school.    Many  teachers 
iford  to  take  it  for  the  benefit  of  their  schools.     It  teaches  kindness  to 
i  animals.     Price  only  50  cts.    Address  Geo.  T.  Angell,  Boston,  Mass. 
km  and  Fireside,  published  at  Philadelphia,  with  a  Western  Edition  at 
gfield,  O.,  is  a  semi-monthly  paper,  at  50  cts.  a  year,  worth  to  any  farmer 
lines  its  cost.     It  is  what  its  name  indicates,  and  treats  of  all  phases  of 
life. 

e  Unique  Pencil  Sharpener,  sold  by  £.  L.  Kellogg,  of  New  York,  is 
its  name  indicates.  ■  It  sharpens  the  pencil  perfectly  with  no  outlay  of 
;th,  and  will  save  the  time  and  temper  of  the  teacher  who  has  much  of  this 
to  do. 

k  Home  Magazine,  edited  by  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan,  in  Washington  City, 
prightly,  readable,  sensible,  newsy  paper,  and  well  worth  its  price.  It 
loubtless  find  its  way  into  many  homes.  The  ladies  will  all  want  to  read 
Ve  will  send  it  and  the  Journal  for  (1.65. 

k  Century  Magazine  for  June  is  at  hand  and  is  as  usual  filled  with  the 
>f  reading.  Every  person  should  read  at  least  one  magazine  for  the  sake 
:  current  literature.  The  Century  stands  as  high  as  the  highest  and  leads 
circulation.  It  is  published  at  Union  Square,  New  York. 
e  plays  and  pastimes  of  "  A  Boy's  Town  "  are  described  in  the  instalment 
r.  Howells's  story  in  the  number  of  Harper^s  Young  People  published 
27th.  The  author  will  doubtless  be  plied  with  questions  as  to  who  that 
mentioned  by  him  was,  "who  wanted  to  be  a  pirate,  and  ended  by  invent- 
steam-  governor . ' ' 
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The  Teacher  and  Examiner,  of  Marion,  16-page  double -column  educa- 
tional paper,  with  T.  W.  Johnson  and  A.  Jones  as  editors,  will  represent  the 
interests  of  the  Marion  Normal.  Barring  a  marked  superfluity  of  rhetoric  in  thi 
leading  editorial,  the  number  before  us  reads  well  and  contains  information  anc 
suggestions  for  the  general  reader. 

The  Arena,  edited  by  B.  0.  Flower,  of  Boston,  is  a  magazine  of  great  in 
terest  to  persons  interested  in  able  discussions  of  social  and  religious  question! 
'  It  is  thrown  open  to  all  shades  of  thought,  and  so  radical  views  are  express* 
on  every  side  of  every  question.  The  editor  seems  to  feel  that  a  free  field  an 
a  fair  fight  will  give  the  surest  means  of  reaching  the  truth. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion  :    By  T.  J.  Sunders,  Sufi,  t 
Warsaw,  ind. 

This  is  an  able  discussion  of  the  topic  named,  and  secured  for  Mr.  Sanda 
the  title  Ph.  D.  It  is  now  issued  and  sold  by  the  U.  B.  Publishing  House: 
Dayton,  0-,  for  the  benefit  of  a  Theological  School— Dr.  Sanders  liberally  4 
nating  the  "discussion"  for  that  purpose. 

The  Short  Horn  Gazette  is  the  name  of  a  16- page  3-column  pap 
in. Indianapolis  by  A.  C.  Shortridge.  Mr.  Shortridge  has  been  giving 
to  farming  for  some  years  and  is  well  qualified  to  edit  such  a  paper.  VI 
paper  is  devoted  especially  to  Short  Horns,  nearly  everything  said  will 
the  treatment  of  other  breeds  of  cattle.  The  Gazette  is  worth  five 
price  (Si)  to  any  farmer  who  raises  cattle  and  is  not  already  supplied  1 
a  paper.  Many  teachers  farm  a  part  of  the  year  and  ought  to  work  to 
possible  advantage — hence  the  above  and  similar  notices. 

Black  Beauty,  His  Groom  and  Companion  :  The  "  Untie  Tom\ 
of  the  Horse. 
This  book  is  published  by  "The  American  Humane  Education  Soc 
19  Milk  St.,  Boston.  It  was  written  by  Anna  Sewell,  an  English  woi 
it  is  the  autobiography  of  an  English  horse.  It  has  been  reprinte 
country  by  the  society  named  above,  and  can  be  secured  for  12  cts.,  w 
added  for  postage.  Pres.  Angell  publishes  it  hoping  it  may  have  as 
an  influence  in  abolishing  cruelty  to  horses  as  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  h; 
abolition  of  slavery.  Mrs.  Wm.  Appleton  has  placed  1600  copies  of  1 
in  the  hands  of  Boston  drivers.  Twenty  cents  could  not  be  better  inva 
in  the  purchase  of  this  book.  If  you  purchase  it  be  sure  and  loan  it  t< 
boy  friends. 

The  Table  :  How  to  buy  food,  how  to  cook  it,  and  haw  to  serve  it. 
sandro  Filippini.  New  York:  Choi  I.  Webster  &*  Co. 
Perhaps  the  writer  of  the  above  work  might  feel  insulted  if  we  shouk 
took-book,  yet  such  it  is,  and  as  such  I  wish  to  introduce  it  to  the  reade 
paper.  Alessandro  Filippini,  the  author,  has  superintended  Delmoni< 
ous  New  York  restaurant  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  it  is  he  who  tl 
us  the  results  of  his  experience.  The  title  is  a  good  index  of  the  contei 
book.    When  I  say  that  this  book  gives  72  ways  to  cook  eggs,  it  may  g 
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idea  of  its  range.  It  gives  a  lutuu  for  every  meal  in  a  year.  It  tells  how  tc 
carve  and  serve  food,  and  at  the  end  gives  us  an  idea  of  how  some  other  nation) 
live.  The  book  is  bound  in  oil-cloth  that  it  may  Dot  soil.  It  is  sold  only  by 
subscription,  but  can  be  obtained,  by  addressing  the  publishers  named  above 
Agents  are  wanted.     Price  $2. 50. 


BUSINESS   NOTICES. 

ool  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  learn  the  address  of  the  best 
rn  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  addressing  Orville 
r,  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association,  170  State  street, 
;o.   We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  confidential  and  honorable  treatment. 

ing  School  of  Expression  opens  Monday,  June  13, 
lor  four  weeks.  Special  advantages  lor  teachers 
Lucia  Julian  Martin,  Principal. 
hing  succeeds  like  success.  The  enterprising  publisher  of  The  Teacher's 
ruDENT's  Library,  T.  S.  Denison,  of  Chicago,  has  brought  out  a  revised  edi- 
that  popular  work,  and  reduced  the  price  to  82.50.  This  is  a  case  where  the 
the  cheapest.  6-it 

A  MANUAL  OF  MODEL  SOLUTIONS, 
the  use  of  teachers  and  private  learners.    The  best  solution  of  every  difficult 
n  in  the  Indiana  Series  ef  Arithmetics  is  given. 
:  by  mail,  81.00.     Address.  Lock  Box  178,  Warsaw,  Indiana.  6-jt 

£  THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  ELOCUTION 

;nces  June  13  (five  weeks  session),  at  the  rooms  of  The  Indianapolis  School  oi 
ion  and  Oratory,  Vance  Block,  Indianapolis.  Fall  term  commences  September 
K>.  T.  J.  McAvov,  Principal, 

Prol.  ol  Elocution  Butler  University. 

TrtO/»k/\ro  $75  00  tO  $250  00  per  month  can  be  made  soliciting 
I  GaCDGrS.  memberships  In  the  Standard  Library  Association.  We 
^^^_^_^^_^^^  will  guarantee  agood  salary  to  teachers  who  desire  profit- 
nployment  during  the  summer  vacation  and  who  furnish  satisfactory  references. 
ms  address,  W.  D.  Wilcox  &  Co.,  Special  Agents, 

413  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  II). 
— The  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  an  advertisement 
ue  of  the  Journal,  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  schools 
J.  S.  which  are  especially  devoted  to  the  education  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  En- 
:.  One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Institute  is  the  thorough  and  extensive 
practice  "  of  the  students  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  Not  only  are  machines 
id  and  working  drawings  made,  but  actual  construction  is  required  nnd  is  made 
e  in  extensive  workshops,  the  equipment  of  which  has  cost  over  forty  thousand 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicauo  &  S.  Louis  Rv.  ("Big  Four  Route";, 
s  of  the  lines  formerly  operated  under  the  names  of  the  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis, 
ais  &  Chicago  Ry.  ("  Kankakee  Line  "J  ;  the  Cleveland,  Columbus.  Cincinnati 
mapolis  Ry.  and  Indianapolis  &  St.  Louis  Ry.  ("  Bee  Line  Route  ")  ;  the  Ohio, 
a  &  Western  Ry.  ("  IB.SW.  Route  ")  i  and  the  Cairo.  Vincennes  &  Chicago 
id  with  its  connections  now  form  direct  routes  of  travel  between  all  paints  in  the 

East,  South,  and  West.  With  splendid  roadbed,  new  equipment,  and  an  ele- 
iniog-car  service,  the  Big  Four  Route  offers  facilities  and  accommodations  un- 
id  by  any  other  line.     Ask  lor  tickets  via  the  Big  Four  Route.  6-lt 
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Horsemen  everywhere  are  speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  The  Breeder's  G«- 
:ette,  and  those  o I  our  people  who  are  interested  either  in  draft  or  f rotting- breei 
nock  will  he  interested  in  learning  that  the  subscription  price  of  this  popular  and  aid' 
established  weekly  has  been  reduced  from  $3  to  12,  and  can  be  had  evyi  is  low  1 
11.50  per  year  in  clubs  of  live  or  more.  Its  turf  department  is  in  the  capable  hanut 
if  Mr.  H.  T.  White  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  the  editor  of  John  Splan's  "  life  Witt 
he  Trotters";  and  its  draft-horse  matter  is  confessedly  far  ahead  of  that  obtainabk 
rom  any  other  source.  The  Gazette  is  a  thoroughly  good  "all  round"  live-siod 
lajier — cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  all  coming  in  for  good  attention— and  should  be  larger, 
ead  in  this  country.  Sample  copies  and  terms  to  agents  on  application  to  the  J.  H 
'Anders  Pub.  Co.,  226  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  III.  6-tt 

A  BUSY  AGENCY. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  of  April  and  the  first  two  weeks  of  May,  the  School  aai 
,*ollege  Bureau  of  Elmhurst  (Chicago),  recommended  teachers  for  ovtr  boo  vatumia 
Jot  a  day  passes  that  we  do  not  receive  from  30  to  50  letters  from  employers — Board 
■i  Education,  Superintendents,  College  Trustees,  College  Presidents,  Principals  0 
Academies,  etc.,  asking  us  to  recommend  a  candidate  lor  this  or  that  vacancy.  Ifjrti 
:rt  rtally  sitting  a  position,  it  wilt  pay  you  to  join  a  Bureau  that  has  something  t< 
■ffer,  and  that  recommends  its  candidates  \ox  genuine  vacancies. 

Send  for  Manual,  Blanks,  etc. 
6-tt  Address,  C.  J.  Albert,  Manager,  Elmhurst,  111. 

SAVE  TIME!   SAVE  TROUBLE!   SAVE  PRINTER'S  BILLS! 

Use  the  "Express  Duplicator"  producing  150  exact  fac-simile  copies  from  any  writ 
ng,  drawing,  design,  music,  type-writing,  by  simply  writing  with  your  own  pen  on  an; 
aper  and  laying  same  on  plate  where  negative  is  obtained.  After  copies  taken  (rox 
;,  ink  will  sink  and  evaporate  on  plate  in  a  lew  hours  without  washing  and  salt 
late  ready  again  for  new  originals.  Order  as  many  plates  as  you  may  require  accord 
ig  to  daily  use.  Prices:  Note  size,  81.50;  Letter  siie,  *2.3o;  Legal-cap  size,  92. 50 
bid  size,  93.50;  Engineer's  size  (17x28)  1)7.50,  etc.,  for  one  single  plate  in  suitab! 
abinet  and  any  one  color  ink. 

The  Edison  Mimeograph,  Cyclostyle,  Autocopyist,  etc.,  new  and  second-hand  appi 

atus  and  excellent  supplies  tor  all  processes,  at  Headquarters  lor  Manifold  Devices. 

C.  Bensincer  St  Co.,  8s   Dey  Street,  New  York. 

Mention  the  Indiana  School  Journal  when  answering.  6-  it 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  MEETING  AT  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

The  Pennsylvania  Line  (Pan-Handle  Route)  will  sell  excursion  tickets  at  one  far 
ir  the  round  trip,  with  92.00  membership  lee  added,  good  going  June  z8 
nd  returning  until  September  30,  1S90.  The  Pennsylvania  Line  will  affon 
icililies  for  teachers  and  their  Iriends  going  Irom  Indianapolis  and  vicii 
.eeting.  The  morning  train  leaving  Indianapolis  at  10:35  has  ■  F«lor-ca 
nd  arrives  at  Chicago  4:50  p.  m.  and  at  St.  Paul  the  lollowing  morning,  b 
le  direct  lines  leading  Irom  Chicago.  The  night  train  has  reclining-chair 
ig-car  attached,  and  leaves  Indianapolis  at  12:20  midnight,  arrives  in  Chi 
.  M.,  and  connects  with  the  various  lines  leading  to  St.  Paul.  In  going  b; 
landle  Route  a  transfer  at  Chicago  is  not  necessary,  which  is  an  important 
e  considered.  Teachers  and  others  going  on  this  excursion  are  invited  to 
ennsylvania  Ticket  Office,  corner  Washington  and  Illinois  Sts.,  for  furtbei 
on,  or  address,  H.  R.  Deri; 

6-2t  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  Pennsylvania  Lines,  India 

ALL    SCHOOL    TEACHERS 

nd  officials  connected  with  the  school  system  of  Indiana  should  take  a  dei 
1  the  coming  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  to  be  held  ir 
[innesota,  July  4  to  1 1 .  In  order  to  do  this  successfully,  as  many  as  possi 
e  in  attendance,  thereby  benefiting  themselves  and,  through  their  knowledj 
irience,  gained  at  the  meeting,  the  Indiana  schools.  Indiana  has  not  takes 
tent  a  position  at  these  national  meetings  as  some  of  her  sister  states,  partial! 
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of  the  fact  that  the  state  legislature  has  never  made  any  provision  for  such  purposes, 
and  partially  because  Indiana  teachers  and  school  officers  have  never  united  and  at-  ft 

tended  these  meetings  in  a  body,  or  with  any  preconcerted  action,  thereby  distinguish-  f* 

iog  the  Indiana  forces  from  any  other.    In  order  that  Indiana  may  take  a  high  position  j* 

in  these  meetings,  and  exert  a  greater  influence  for  the  good  of  the  state's  educational  3 

system,  and  raise  the  already  fair  standard  of  her  school  system,  it  is  suggested  that 
as  many  teachers,  school  officers,  students  and  their  friends,  unite  upon  a  day  of  de- 
parture via  some  particular  route,  going  through  in  a  body,  as  much  as  possible.  This 
-will  show  the  high  personnel  of  Indiana's  school-workers.  Of  course  to  accomplish 
this  it  will  be  essential  that  as  many  as  possible  go  by  one  route,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  all  that  can  go  via  the  Big  Four  to  Chicago.  This  finely  equipped  rbad  is  the 
most  accessible  as  well  as  the  most  direct  from  the  greater  portion  of  the  state. '  This 
will  insure  a  pleasant  social  time  and  will  bring  many  of  the  school-workers  of  the  !  {|  ^~ 

state  together  and  afford  pleasant  opportunities  for  forming  social  acquaintance. 

There  will  be  a  party  of  leading  school  officials,  superintendents,  and  teachers  go 
by  this  route,  leaving  the  state  about  July  7th.  The  main  Association  does  not  open  till 
July  8th. 

For  specific  information,  time-tables,  etc.,  address,  H.  M.  Bronson, 

Asst.  G.  P.  A.,  Indianapolis,  v 

D.  B.  Martin,  or  Chas.  S.  La  Follktte,  f         P1 

G.  P.  A.,  Cincinnati,  O.  6-2t  Western  Pass.  Agent,  La  Fayette.  ^         '1 

TEACHERS  : — Vacancies  for  Fall,  paying  from  $30  to  $200  per  month.     Ad-  *'  ^ 

dress  with  stamp.     W.  E.  Cavers,  Georgetown,  Texas.  $-3t       ,  i£ 

A  Summer  School  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Michigan. -^July  7  to  '  * 

August   15.      Primarily  for  teachers.     Address  Mr.  W.  F.   Edwards,  Ann  Arbor,  j  * 

Michigan.  5.2t  ?'  J 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  OP  EDUCATION.  —  Colleges,  Schools,  and  j  f 

Families  furnished  with  thoroughly  qualified  Presidents,  Principals,  Teachers,  Tutors,  ' 

Governesses.     Send  for  circulars.     Miss  Eliza  Crosthwait,  54  Cole  Building,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.  5-6t 

Employment  for  Teachers. —  The  U.  S.  Mutual  Accident  Association  of  N.  Y. 
offers  good  insurance  at  exceedingly  low  rates.  A  good  active  agent  is  wanted  in  every 
community.     Such  an  agent  can  earn  liberal  wages.     For  full  particulars  address, 

5-4!  D.  F.  Flkener,  Gen.  Ag't,  31  Virginia  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Look  here.  Friend,  Are  you  Sick?— Do  you  suffer  from  Dyspepsia,  Indi- 
gestion, Sour  Stomach,  Liver  Complaint,  Nervousness,  Lost  Appetite,  Biliousness, 
Exhaustion  or  Tired  Feeling,  Pains  in  Chest  or  Lungs,  Dry  Cough,  Nightsweats  or  any 
form  of  Consumption  ?  If  so,  send  to  Prof.  Hart,  88  Warren  St.,  New  York,  who  will 
send  you  free,  by  mail,  a  bottle  of  Flaraplexiont  which  is  a  sure  cure.    Send  to-day.    5*5t 

If  you  are  contemplating  a  trip  to  any  point  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  California, 
or  any  Western  State,  call  on  the  nearest  agent  of  the  Big  Four  Route  (C.  C.  C.  &  St. 
L.  Ry.),  and  obtain  full  information  as  to  rates,  route,  and  all  other  matters  of  inter- 
est. The  solid  vestibule  trains  of  the  Big  Four  Route,  making  close  connections  in 
Union  Depots,  offer  accommodations  and  facilities  excelled  by  no  other  line.  The 
dining-car  service  of  the  Big  Four  Route  is  unsurpassed.  5-? 

The  National  League  of  State  Teachers  Bureaus  offers,  at  no  addi- 
tional expense,  the  advantages  of  a  registration  in  as  many  State  Bureaus  of  the 
**  League  "  as  states  in  which  a  teacher  is  willing  to  accept  a  position.  Good 
teachers  are  wanted  for  a  large  number  of  desirable  positions  in  public  and 
private  schools  and  college  work.  Address  Indiana  League  Teachers'  Bureau, 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Geo.  W.  Thompson,  manager.  See  advertisement  on 
another  page.  i-tf 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  MEDAL  for  your  school, 
'  n  *  i^r  ■  ~  >  \  sencl  *°r  mv  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price- 
-ist.     D.  T.  Rawiszer,  Pearl  River,  New  York.  3-4t 
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CATARRH  CURED.—  A  clergyman,  tiler  years  ol  lufferi 
some  disease  Catarrh,  and  vainly  Irving  every  known  remedy,  al  In 
tion  which  completely  cured  »nd  saved  him  from  death.  Any  suffers 
disease  sending  a  self -addressed  stamped  envelope  to  Prof.  J.  A.  I 
rcn  St.,  NeW  York,  will  receive  the  recipe  free. 

Cincinnati,  Wabash  and  Michigan  Railway—  T/u  Elkk 
Through  Trains  Daily  (except  Sunday),  between  Indianap 
Harbor.  Direct  connection  at  Benton  Harbor  for  Grand  It; 
and  all  Michigan  points,  and  for  Chicago  via  the  Detroit  &  C 
ham  &  MOrton  boat  lines.  About  May  20th  we  will  put  on  a 
bination  Sleeping  and  Chair  Cars  on  night  trains  between 
Grand  Rapids ;  also  a  line  of  Chair  Cars  on  day  trains.  For  tin 
etc.,  see  any  ticket  agent,  or  J.  B.  Harter,  Gem 

E.  H.  Beckley,  G.  P.  &  T.  A  ,  Spencer  House,  opposit* 
Elkhart,  Ind.  2-tf  Indianapolis, 

I^ogE  PoiiytfEcjfylie  life 

TIHKREI    HAT/TE.    nSTX>I.A.2ST 

A  SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING.  Well  endowed,  with  > 
partments  of  Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineering,  Elect 
and  Drawing.  Extensive  shops  for  iron,  wood,  foundry,  and  1 
oratories  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  supplied  with  best  apparat 
ities  for  measurements  of  precision  in  electricity,  etc.  Candid; 
to  the  Freshman  Class  may  be  examined  at  or  near  their  plac« 
For  catalogues,  address 

6-8  O.  A.  WALDt 

Fourteenth  Annual  Announc 

Mrs  HAILMAN'S 


TralDiScnooi 

September  8, 1890. 

For  particular*  address 


AMHERST  SUMMER SC 

Fourteenth  Session  at  Amherst  College,  JulT  M 

Iontrucffon  given  In  ElgUt  Unn«|t«  (len  class**  rUfii  Id  Frennta  and 
Id  Cbsmlatrr,  Dmwlnt,  Fainting;,  Wuod  Carving,  Mnthi-mnllca.,  • 
log.    •■  Rallies  the  Ideal  of  a  Mcliuo]  ol  Lio(utg«>."— Prof    w  *    rvi.au. 

Excurtiou  aad  Picnics  in  Siturdayi.    Circular  ind  Program  free. 
fj-lt  Add  rim  Prof.  W.  L.  MOXTAGUE, 


INDIANA 
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THE  SECRET  OF  THE  TEACHER'S  POWER. 


■"jgSHiaglFE,"  says  some  one,  "is  a  search  after  power."     Among  the 
Qja/lfe)  lower  animals  and  among  savage  peoples  this  refers  to  physi- 
iSHjilajj  cal  power,  but  as  applied  to  civilized  nations,  to  mental  or  moral 
iW  ascendency    The  teacher's  power  implies  that  the  attributes 
of  his  mind  have  imparted  such  a  stimulus  to  the  youth  under  his  care 
that  the  individual  is  impelled  to  make  the  most  of  himself  and  his  op- 
portunities. 

Many  claim  that  the  secret  of  such  power  is  an  undeficable,  subtle 
quality  inherent  in  the  teacher  and  exerting  its  influence  without  his  con- 
scious application,  and  that  to  look  for  this  occult  element  would  be  as 
futile  as  were  the  attempts  of  the  Alchemist  who  vainly  sought  the  magic 
formula  that  should  transmute  common  things  into  gold.  Yet  they  will 
tell  you  that  attention  was  the  secret  of  Dickens's  success,  eloquence  of 
Webster's,  courage  the  Duke  of  Wellington's,  and  so  on  through  long 
lists  of  great  names. 

Teachers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  geniuses,  and  so  are  subject  to  the  same 
laws  as  other  people ;  hence  we  may  expect  to  find  one  controlling  ele- 
ment the  open  "sesame"  common  to  teachers  as  to  others,  and  that  is 
concentration.  "Enlarge  not  thy  destiny,"  says  the  Oracle.  "Under- 
take not  many  things."  Meaning  that  whoever  would  succeed  must 
confine  bis  earnest,  persistent  efforts  to  a  line  of  work  that  has  a  bearing 
•on  hit  chosen  profession  or  occupation.     How  common  it  is  to  find  teach- 
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en  who  devote  themselves  to  school  work  just  so  long  as  they  are  in  Ac 
school-room.  But  out  of  school  hours  and  during  the  long  vacation), 
frittering  away  the  time  in  doing  things  that  have  no  bearing  on  Whs' 
ought  to  be  their  chief  care  and  delight,  their  chosen  work.  Thus  shift 
ing  along  from  year  to  year,  such  teachers  complain  of  their  low  wage 
and  non- promotion.  "The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  the  stars  but  ii 
ourselves  that  we  are  underlings."  How  far  and  how  fast  would  a  lawye 
expect  to  rise  in  his  profession  that  attended  to  law  just  during  the  hour 
spent  in  the  court-room  ?     "The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire." 

"All  power  is  of  one  kind — a  sharing  of  the  nature  of  the  world,' 
writes  Emerson.  That  is  true,  but  all  teachers  are  not  of  the  same  kind 
Some  are  born  teachers,  some  become  teachers,  and  others  have  teach 
ing  thrust  upon  them — becoming  the  victims  of  circumstances  as  it 
and  it  is  a  melancholy  truth  that  they  never  seek  to  improve  them.  £ 
of  such  victims  are  to  be  found  all  over  our  broad  land  to-day.  1 
tism  or  some  other  influence  secures  them  a  position  and  keeps  tb 
it  year  after  year,  although  they  may  be  entirely  unfit  for  it,  exce 
the  ground  of  keeping  good  order — for  often  this  class  of  teachers  are 
for  keeping  children  quiet,  both  in  body  and  mind.  "Onlyths 
nothing  more."  You  will  hear  these  teachers  and  their  friends  * 
they  don't  believe  in  wasting  time  and  money  on  normal  schools, 
such  a  teacher  if  she  is  going  to  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  i 
has  met  in  Indianapolis  for  thirty- six  years  annually,  and  she  will 
cently  ask,  "Where  is  it  at?"  Ask  her  to  come  to  teachers'  mee 
and  she  will  say,  "What  do  I  want  to  go  anywhere  to  see  teacher 
I  see  enough  of  them  at  home."  Or,  "I  must  sew,"  or  "I  mustgi 
teeth  filled."  Pity  there  are  no  dentists  who  do  brain  filling.  Fe 
they  would  get  no  patronage,  though. 

These  teachers  have  no  time,  money,  or  inebriation  to  attend  e 
tional  meetings,  or  to  invest  in  reading  matter.  They  know  no  mi 
the  educational  questions  of  the  day  than  a  South  Sea  islander  d 
Volapuk. 

"We  are  men,  my  Liege."  "Aye,  in  the  catalogue  ye  pass  for  i 
So  with  this  class,  in  many  places  they  are  rated  as  teachers  and  are  p 
much.  In  poetry  certain  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  to  satisfy  t 
quirements  of  poetic  justice.  Let  us  have  some  good  old-fashioned 
justice.     But  of  this  no  more.     Throwing  the  broad  mantle  of  ci 
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orer  them  leave  them  where,  "When  ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be 
wise." 

The  bom  teachers  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one's  hands.  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Quintillian,  Pestalozzi,  Frcebel,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  our  own 
Horace  Mann, — 

"  With  more  than  mortal  powers  endowed. 
How  high  they  soared  above  the  crowd." 

They  were  the  embodiments  of  great  ideas,  the  products  of  centuries  of 
thought.  Yet  the  same  lode-star  that  guided  their  pathway  and  brought 
them  to  their  destined  haven  of  success  was  the  same  that  must  guide 
those  who  were  to  become  teachers,  and  that  was  concentration.  That 
is  to  the  teacher's  power  whit  heat  is  to  light  and  motion,  the  motor 
force. 

All  the  great  mathematicians  and  scientists  were  men  of  wonderful 
powers  of  concentration.  Newton  did  not  dissipate  his  energies  as  did 
his  companions,  but  could  be  totally  oblivious  to  his  surroundings  for 
hours  and  even  days,  achieving  results  that  form  one  of  the  golden  mile- 
stones in  the  world's  history.  Pericles  was  seldom  seen  except  in  the 
market-place  or  council  house.  Archimedes  could  lose  his  life  as 
calmly  as  Newton  did  his  dinner,  so  thoroughly  was  he  under  the  con- 
trol of  that  which  to  him  had  become  a  habit — concentration.  A  tiny 
fish  scale  was  enough  to  claim  the  concentration  of  Agassiz,  yet  how 
mighty  were  the  results. 

A  careful  study  of  history  shows  that  whenever  a  nation  has  gained  a 
preeminence  in  war,  commerce,  empire,  or  the  fine  arts,  there  has  been 
a  national  concentration.  The  Phoenicians  made  a  specialty  of  naviga- 
tion ;  the  Spartans,  of  physical  endurance ;  the  Romans,  of  conquest. 
What  is  true  of  a  nation  is  true  of  an  individual 

And  this  in  regard  to  teachers :  while  obliged  to  teach  different  sub- 
jects, still  there  must  be  one  nearer,  dearer  yet  than  all  others — and  to 
this  subject  he  should  devote  all  his  spare  time,  should  make  some  pre- 
tentions to  be  an  authority  in  this. 

The  Book  of  the  Past  is  full  of  what  concentration  has  done.  And 
not  only  earth's  wisest  and  greatest  that  owe  so  much  to  this,  but  even 
mediocrity  comes  in  to  sound  its  praises.  For  men  of  medium  talents 
have  left  names  that  ring  along  the  changing  grooves  of  time  while  their 
more  favored  brothers  have  been  enrolled  in  the  great  army  of  the  un- 
forgotten. 
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Let  me  ask  you,  fellow-teachers,  is  not  this  true,  that  just  so  far  as  yen 
shut  out  the  thousand  and  one  things  that  divert  from  work  and  de 
voted  yourselves  to  work  that  pertained  to  education,  did  not  that  bear  t 
■corresponding  ratio  to  your  increased  power  as  a. teacher?  And  ben 
it  seems  to  me  is  a  pivotal  point  in  one  of  the  educational  problems  o 
the  day.  Teachers'  salaries  are  too  small  for  the  outlay  involved  in  th( 
preparation  for  teaching,  and  too  small  to  enable  them  to  devote  them 
selves  to  that  as  a  profession.  Neither  are  they  sure  enough  of  their  pc 
sitions  from  year  to  year  to  give  them  much  assurance  that  such  devotioi 
is  needed.  The  poor  teachers  get  pay  but  for  nine  months  in  the  yeai 
and  must  have  bread  and  butter  for  twelve  months. 

They  are  expected  to  read  a  great  deal,  need  many  books,  are  expecte 
to  be  thoroughly  informed  on  all  topics  of  the  day,  must  dress  tolerabl 
well,  ought  to  be  in  fact  a  lady  or  gentleman  of  considerable  culture.  ] 
is  almost  impossible  for  teachers  to  get  employment  during  vacation,  an 
if  they  could  they  would  be  encroaching  on  the  supply  of  energy  neede 
for  next  year's  expenditure.  How  long  it  is  going  to  take  the  public  I 
understand  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  teacher  I  know  not.  Would  th. 
we  could  cast  our  horoscope  and  see  the  teacher's  heavens  thickly  dottt 
with  planets  and  constellations  in  favorable  conjunction  for  this  and  mar 
other  needed  changes.  One  way  to  effect  a  change  is  for  the  workers 
sting  the  drones  out  of  the  educational  hive  by  raising  the  scholastic  at 
professional  requirements. 

The  many  young  ladies  who,  wishing  to  dress  well,  enter  the  teac 
ers'  ranks  until  they  get  a  chance  to  become  second  mate  in  some  mat 
monial  craft,  should  be  excluded ;  also  many  young  men  who  becon 
Knights  of  the  Ferule  as  a  means  of  getting  a  few  dollars  wherewith 
begin  some  other  work.  Such  teachers  have  done  much  toward  briugii 
the  calling  into  disrepute.  And  people  look  upon  teachers  as  a  class  wl 
do  that  because  they  can  do  nothing  else,  so  that  the  dignity  and  ii 
portance  of  the  true  teacher's  office  is  not  understood  nor  appreciated  1 
the  majority  of  people.  Teachers  themselves  are  to  blame  in  part  t 
this.  A  teacher  should  have  a  true  conception  of  the  work,  should  kne 
thoroughly  the  subjects  he  is  to  teach.  Many  teachers  try  to  make  tl 
Teady  gift  of  talking  take  the  place  of  careful  preparation.  Second): 
the  teacher  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  tl 
pupils.     This  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  actions  of  the  hinni 
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mind.  He  must  know  how  the  mind  should  develop  that  he  may  adapt 
his  instructions  to  the  child's  requirements.  Thirdly,  the  live  teacher 
must  know  something  of  the  views  of  leading  educators,  not  for  servile 
imitation, — for  every  teacher  has  his  own  gift,  some  knack  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  which  is  to  a  certain  extent  the  secret  of  his  power, — but 
because  it  is  dangerous  for  him  to  become  isolated  from  the  best  educa- 
tional thought  of  his  time,  for  it  tends  to  mental  laziness,  ignorance,  and 
ridiculous  seif-coaceit.  He  should  not  be  a  wrangler  over  methods. 
There  has  been  too  much  madness  in  our  methods. 

Aristotle  says  three  things  are  necessary  for  him  who  would  influence 
others:  Good  sense,  right  feeling,  right  principles.  Good  sense  I  in- 
terpret as  meaning  tact,  without  which  methods  are  of  little  account. 
Right  feeling  means  a  spirit  of  ready  sympathy  with  childhood's  joys,, 
sorrows,  and  failings.  An  active  sympathy  seldom  fails  to  find  a  respon~ 
sive  chord,  and  the  teacher  reaches  the  heart  and  even  the  intellect  of 
his  pupils.  Above  all  the  teacher  must  possess  the  virtues  of  cheerful- 
ness and  patience.  The  annoyances  of  the  schoolroom  are  many,  and 
if  each  little  irritating  circumstance  is  dwelt  upon,  souring  the  temper 
and  chasing  away  the  sunshine,  the  teacher's  power  will  vanish  too.  All 
these  requirements  presuppose  a  good  physical  basis.  In  fact  plenty  of 
animal  spirits  is  a  pretty  good  stock-in-trade  for  even  a  teacher.  By  right 
principles  is  meant  not  only  a  good  moral  character  in  the  legal  sense  of 
the  term,  but  in  being  actuated  by  the  highest  and  purest  motives.  While 
ridiculing  the  idea  of  so  many  parents,  that  during  six  hours  in  a  day  and. 
five  days  in  the  week  for  a  few  years  of  the  child's  life,  the  teacher  can. 
by  his  moral  energy  undo  and  overcome  the  evil  tendencies  of  genera- 
tions, perhaps,  added  to  the  present  bad  influences  of  the  street,  still  we- 
dq  expect  the  teacher  to  be  a  model  worthy  the  imitation  of  his  pupils. 

Teachers  with  such  qualifications  deserve  well  of  the  public.  Yet: 
there  are  many  such  who  feel  constrained  to  leave  teaching  for  some 
other  pursuit,  because  there  the  hard  work  and  money  expended  in  the 
prime  of  life  will,  with  thrift,  insure  a  competency  for  old  age,  while  the 
teacher,  be  he  ever  so  economical,  after  having  spent  the  best  years  o^ 
his  life  in  the  most  arduous  kind  of  labor,  and  his  money  and  talents  in 
the  uplifting  and  bettering  of  his  fellow-men,  has  the  flattering  prospect 
of  being  left  in  his  old  age  to  eat  the  bread  of  poverty. 

Teachers  are  doing  more  to  keep  the  country  from  anarchy  and  heath- 
endom than  any  other  class  of  people.     Suppress  the  public  schools  for 
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two  yean  and  the  youth  of  the  country  would  run  riot  Suppress  then 
-for  ten  years  and  the  nation  would  make  more  lavish  offers  for  their  rerun 
than  the  old  Burghers  did  to  the  pied  piper  of  Hamelin  for  the  return  c 
their  children. 

We  all  know  scores  of  noble  men  and  women  who  are  the  peers  c 
those  in  other  professiens  in  talents  or  learning,  who  are  doing  more  fc 
the  good  of  their  race  than  twice  the  same  number  of  writers,  preacher 
or  statesmen — because  of  the  favorable  opportunities  afforded — and  wh 
would  by  exerting  their  energies  in  other  channels  win  far  more  recogn 
tion  from  the  world  than  they  can  ever  gain  at  teachers. 

When  a  teacher  goes  into  some  other  pursuit  he  generally  makes  hi 
mark,  for  the  discipline  acquired,  the  good  habits  formed,  tell  wonde 
fully  in  the  new  life. 

When  Horace  Mann  was  in  congress  the  teacher  statesman  got  throug 
with  more  business,  got  more  help  for  his  constituents,  than  any  of  h 
colleagues.  And  in  logic  and  forensic  eloquence  the  great  Webster  bin 
self  found  a  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel.  Garfield  was  a  successful  teach 
but  a  more  successful  statesman.  Had  he  remained  a  teacher  would  1 
ever  have  been  thought  of  as  a  candidate  for  congressional  or  preside: 
lial  honors  ?    Most  emphatically  no! 

Why  are  these  things  "thusly"  ?  Why  is  not  a  live,'  thoroughly  ed 
cated,  patriotic  school  man  as  capable  of  legislating  for  this  nation 
some  ignorant  oil  king  or  besotted  pettifogger?  "Men  and  brethre 
these  things  ought  not  so  to  be."  Are  the  men  of  this  country  who  test 
no  part  of  the  body  politic?  But  why  digress  further,  why  gaze  at  tl 
gloomy  side  of  the  cloud  when  its  silvery  lining  is  in  sight  ? 

The  earnest  teacher  has  joys  of  which  the  world  knows  not,  and  whi 
by  his  instructive  aid  a  pupil  is  led  onward  and  upward  into  the  enjo 
inent  of  those  pleasures  that  await  his  coming  when  he  enters  a  high 
range  of  thought  and  feeling,  then  the  [teacher  has  his  highest  re  wan 
and  his  soul  overflows  with  triumphant,  joyful  emotions. 

Some  may  sneer  at  this;  but  no  man  or  woman  out  of  whose  soul  tfa 
-childhood  has  departed,  who  has  no  active  delight  in  life,  no  spontan 
ous  affection  for  beauty  and  truth,  no  creative  longing  to  transform  son 
part  of  the  waste,  weed-filled  world  into  garden  ground,  no  wfllingne 
to  toil  long  and  hard  to  produce  such  a  transformation,  no  abiding  fail 
in  the  final  outcome  of  good,  has  any  right  to  enter  the  school-room. 
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To  reiterate  a  former  statement,  but  few  people  understand  how  much 
power  the  teachers  have  exerted,  how  much  they  are  now  doing,  and 
"how  much  they  must  do  in  the  future.  And  the  energy  of  this  motor 
force  must  be  doubled  and  redoubled  to  undertake  the  Herculean  task 
before  them.  For  the  work  of  the  American  teacher  is  unique.  We  can 
follow  no  model,  the  church  or  state  does  not  prescribe  the  work  we  are 
to  do,  but  we  must  to  a  great  extent  blaze  out  our  own  paths  through  the 
educational  forest.  We  are  forming  a  new  nation,  here  the  youth  of  all 
•climes  and  nations  must  be  molded  into  a  new  nationality.  We  must, 
-says  some  one,  change  their  language  and  their  customs;  teach  them 
to  love  another  flag,  and  wean  them  from  the  graves  and  traditions  of 
their  fathers.  We  must,  in  short,  Change  them  from  slaves  to  men,  from 
-serfs  to  sovereigns. 

As  Chauncey  M.  Depew  said  in  a  famous  speech,  the  marching  music 
of  the  columns  of  the  republic  must  not  be  the  Marseilles  or  the  National 
Hymn,  but  the  high  and  harmonious  teachings  of  the  common  school. 

If  we,  O  fellow- teachers,  are  successful  in  our  work,  the  future  histo. 
rian  may  yet  record  the  existence  of  a  nation  more  powerful  than  ancient 
Rome,  and  more  cultured  than  ancient  Greece.  If  the  Roman  Forum 
gave  law  to  the  world  and  Gardens  of  Greece  furnished  models  of  art 
and  oratory,  may  it  not  be  said  that  the  American  School- House  gave 
liberty  to  human  kind  ? 

In  conclusion:  the  future  of  the  commonwealth  depends  upon  the 
teachers.  What  they  are  to  its  profession  that  it  will  be,  what  that  is  the 
youth  will  become,  and  what  they  become  determines  the  whole  future  of 
the  state,  nay  more,  of  all  states,  of  Eternity  itself  for  whatever  our  reli- 
gious tenets  we  must  believe  in  an  immortality  of  influence. 

The  power  that  we  exert  over  our  pupils,  and  the  forces  we  put  to  work 
will  cease  to  act  only  when  soul  shall  cease  to  impress  soul. 
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THE  COUNTY  TEACHERS'  INSUITUTE. 


J.    FRAISE   RICHARD. 


Of  the  many  agencies  employed  to  secure  educational  growth  and  ad- 
vancement, none,  it  is  thought,  has  occupied  a  more  conspicuous  place 
than  the  Teachers'  Institute.  In  fact,  to  many  engaged  in  instructing 
the  youth  of  the  land,  it  has  been  the  only  means  of  professional  instruc- 
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n.  Its  importance  has,  therefore,  justified  the  time,  labor  and  mom 
pended  in  securing  its  perfection.  A  quarter  of  a  century's  ezperian 
Institute  work  in  some  half  a  dozen  states  of  this  Union  will,  it  is  hope 
accepted  as  an  apology  for  the  writer's  recording  some  of  his  expe 
ces  and  observations  in  this  valuable  field  of  labor. 

EVIDENCES  OF   PROGRESS 

the  design,  mode  of  conducting  and  practical  results  of  the  Instilu 
ly  be  clearly  discerned  on  every  hand.  Prominent  among  these  a 
;  following: 

r.  The  pioneer  Institute  was  conducted  wholly  by  home  talent  T 
iding  spirits  of  the  community  met  in  solemn  conclave,  and  discuss 
:  difficulties  which  beset  them  in  their  work.  Valuable  results  flow 
)m  such  crude  efforts.  They  fully  justified  the  sacrifices  of  those  * 
aug  urate  d  the  enterprise ;  and  yet  they  could  not  be  accepted  as  a  gu 
lee  of  permanent  and  completely  satisfactory  progress.  The  em 
d  prejudices  of  the  community  were  perpetuated  as  will  always  be  t 
se  when  home  talent  only  is  employed  in  the  management  of  schoo 
eforms  come  from  without.  In  due  course  of  time,  men  and  worn 
th  higher  educational  advantages,  and  fired  with  professional  aim  si 
al  began  to  be  employed.  These  spirits  have  stimulated  the  brethr 
d  sisters  to  seek  loftier  hights  and  attain  greater  proficiency.  Nora 
lining  schools,  educational  journals,  text-books  on  teaching  and  scbt 
inagement,  and  frequent  educational  associations  have  followed 
rful  succession. 

i.  Instruction  in  the  pioneer  Institute  was  confined  almost  exclusive 
the  knotty  problems  in  Arithmetic,  the  intricate  sentences  in  Gramra; 
d  the  perplexing  subjects  in  Geography  and  Reading.  Subject-math 
the  what  of  teaching,  demanded  all  the  time  of  the  session.  Whatev 
a  developed  in  the  line  of  methods  or  the  how  of  teaching  was  pure 
udental;  and  the  why,  or  philosophy  of  work,  was  quite  general 
lored.      , 

3.  The  attendance  is  larger  and  more  conscientious  than  formed 
is  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  pecuniary  value  has,  in  many  place 
;n  attached  to  such  attendance.  Be  this  as  it  may,  school  officers  a 
ginning  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  live  teachers  of  a  community  1 
ise  who  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  by  Institutes  ai 
ier  educational  agencies. 
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4-  The  Institute  is  doing  more  than'  any  other  single  agency  to  lift 
teaching  up  toward  the  plane  of  a  profitable  and  permanent  life  employ- 
ment. Unfortunately,  the  teacher's  calling  has  never  received,  in  this 
country,  the  recognition  which  it  justly  merits.  Except  for  those  fortu- 
nate enough  to  attain  the  fat  places,  it  has  not  secured  any  other  rank 
than  that  of  a  temporary  make-shift — a  means  of  finally  securing  standing. 
in  some  other  calling.  Until  teaching  is  placed  upon  the  bed-rock  of 
permanency  and  adequate  remuneration,  the  people  can  not  confidently 
expect  to  enjoy  the  delicious  fruits  of  the  educational  millenium.  But 
the  Teachers'  Institute,  properly  planned  and  discreedy  directed,  is  the 
most  potent  agency  for  bringing  about  this  desirable  result.  It  is  foster- 
ing and  developing  professional  fervor  and  enthusiasm,  that  peculiar 
oneness  and  consecration  of  purpose  which  the  French  call  the  esprit  de- 
eotps.  It  is  inspiring  teachers  with  the  indefinable  something  which 
made  Napoleon's  soldiers  follow  him  into  the  jaws  of  death,  and  endure 
superhuman  exposure  if  he  only  commanded. 

It  may  aid  in  forming  clearer  views  of  the  Institute,  and  in  elevating 
its  sphere  of  usefulness,  to  present 

A   FEW  STRICTURES   AND   SUGGESTIONS 

upon  the  current  methods  of  conducting  them. 

i.  In  some  cases,  sufficient  consideration  is  not  given,  by  instructors^ 
to  the  real  condition  of  those  whom  they  attempt  to  lead.  As  previously 
remarked,  Institute  instruction  has  very  wisely  and  naturally  passed, 
through  the  three  stages  of  svfy'cct-mat/er,  method,  and  philosophy.  It  is. 
assumed,  by  some,  that  the  major  part  of  instruction  ought  to  be  confined, 
to  the  last  stage,  the  supposition  being  that  the  requisite  scholastic  train- 
ing has  been  secured  prior  to  the  teacher's  being  admitted  to  pedagogical 
ranks.  This  is,  however,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  contrary  to  the 
fact.    Public  instructors,  school  superintendents,  college  professors,  and 

those  occupying  prominent  places  in  educational  circles  may  have  passed 

all  these  stages,  and  imagine  that  new  recruits  are  similarly  fortunate. 

Proceeding  upon  this  hypothesis,  and  upon  another  equally  unfounded. 

assumption  that  the  vast  majority  of  teachers  in  country  schools,  who. 

most  need  help,  remain  permanently  in  the  so-called  profession,  they 

instruct  in  an  unknown  tongue.    They  fail  to  reach  the  comprehension. 

of  those  whom  they  ought  to  benefit  and  inspire,  and  the  beneficent  in 

tentioni  of  the  Institute  are  largely  thwarted. 
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My  plea  is,  not  that  higher  professional  instruction  is  unnecessary,  b 
hat  it  fails  and  mast  necessarily,  in  the  County  Institute,  to  accompli 
ts  purpose.  In  the  very  nature  of  things  it  is  luphitotopbical  is  its  < 
ence,  and  abortive  in  its  results,  failing  not  only  to  reach  those  who  mc 
teed  help,  but,  in  many  cases,  driving  them  away  from  the  calling  win 
hey  might  aid  in  making  a  profession.  I  have  witnessed  the  efforts 
ome  worthy  instructors  who  were  prompted  by  this  etherial,  transce 
iental,  and  I  was  about  to  say  impracticable  notion  of  professional  < 
:ellence,  and  have  been  strongly  impressed  that  they  were  trained 
he  school  of  philosophy  described  by  Dean  Swift — the  school  in  Lapi 
n  which  some  members  had  spent  eight  years  in  endeavoring  to  eztn 
he  sunbeams  from  a  cucumber,  while  others  were  equally  patient  in  du 
Efforts  to  thread  invisible  needles  with  invisible  thread. 

It  would  be  manifestly  unwise  to  expect  the  initiate  in  the  Blue  Lod 
if  the  Masonic  order  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  instruction  app 
mate  to  Knightt-Templarship,  on  the  plea  that  Masonry  is  an  anci< 
institution  and  that  its  higher  degrees  are  well  understood  and  prop 
ionately  beneficial.  Equally  so  is  the  notion  that  professional  work  01 
ihould  characterize  our  County  Institutes. 

2.  An  obvious  corollary  from  the  foregoing  is  the  statement  that  t 
bounty  Institute  should  be  graded  so  that  [educational]  "  saint  and  s 
ler  receive  their  portion  in  due  season."  The  advanced  grade  m 
iave  special  sessions  for  purely  professional  discussions,  but  the  gene 
work  of  the  Institute  should  deal  with  teachers  integrally.  In  this  mi 
ier  both  classes  can  be  accommodated,  and  the  proper  enthnsias 
which  the  Institute  is  intended  to  foster,  may  be  aroused  and  directed 

3.  The  efficiency  of  the  Institute  is  not  (infrequently  impaired 
laving  too  many  instructors.  Mental  and  moral  dissipation  is  the  rem 
Lack  of  unity  in  plan,  and  the  failure  of  every  instructor  to  reach  a 
:o  properly  interest  his  auditors  in  the  work  in  hand  may  invariably 
sxpected.  As  a  rule,  two  good,  live  instructors  are  sufficient  for  the  < 
:asion. ,  They  can  properly  subdivide  their  duties,  and,  if  need  be,  t 
itilize  much  of  the  home  talent  in  special  lines  of  work. 

4.  The  social  phase  of  the  Institute  needs  to  receive  more  care 
consideration.  Its  annual  session,  the  county  fair  excepted,  is  the  01 
time  when  the  teachers,  as  a  mass,  are  permitted  to  meet  and  mini 
Freely.     Wisely  projected  and  ably  conducted  social  exercises  are  pott 
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for  good.    Instructors  and  teachers,  and  teachers  with  themselves,  need 

to  become  acquainted  at  the  very  opening  of  the  session.    The  first  hours 

of  the  day,  and  the  first  evening  of  the  week,  should  be  social  in  their  $ 

nature,  thus  laying  a  good  foundation  for  earnest,  efficient  work  during  * 

the  remainder  of  the  week.     Iron-clad  formality  and  superficial  reserve  h 

•should  yield  to  the  imperative  demands  of  the  occasion.    Recesses,  afford-  | 

ing  an  opportunity  to  unbend  and,  by  the  inhalation  of  pure  air  and  the  | 

-circulation  of  oxygenized  blood,  take  on  new  strength  and  inspiration,  g 

are  as  essential  to  the  school  or  the  institute  as  air,  sunlight  and  moisture  $ 

are  to  the  ordinary  plant.     Sphinx-like  dignity  and  frigidity  may  be  par-  H 

doned  in  a  judge  upon  the  bench,  but  are  wholly  out  of  place  in  the  f 

Institute  or  school  room.     Social  exercises  and  diversions,  judiciously  | 

conducted,  do  much  toward  unifying  and  improving  the  teachers  of  a  * 

•county. 

5.  Organization  and  active  work  should  commence  promptly  and  y 
earnestly  in  the  morning  of  the  first  day.    Too  frequently  the  impression 
prevails  that  nothing  will  be  accomplished  the  first  day ;  and,  it  must  be 
confessed,  current  practice  frequently  gives  just  ground  for  entertaining 

I  -such  a  view.    It  need  not  be  argued  that  the  efficient  Institute  begins 

t  promptly  and  in  dead  earnest  at  the  opening  hour,  and  that  the  work  of 

t  that  hour  is  the  most  important  of  the  session.     Every  instructor  and 

j  -every  teacher  should,  if  at  all  possible,  be  present  at  the  initial  session, 
and  a  special  credit  should  be  given  to  every  teacher  who  is  thus  early 

I  on  the  ground.     It  can  not  be  too  strongly  impressed  that  the  life  and 

{  enthusiasm  projected  into  the  opening  session  are  the  key- note  and  guar- 

\  antee  of  the  complete  success  of  the  Institute  as  a  whole.     Further,  the 

\  -success  of  the  teacher  in  his  own  school,  in  fact,  in  his  life-work,  may  be 

!  safely  predicted  from  his  early  and  continued  presence  and  co-operation 

I  at  the  Institute. 

6.  The  Institute  has  failed,  at  times,  to  do  what  is  often  neglected  by 
schools — to  train  teachers  how  to  use,  profitably,  a  multiplicity  of  text- 
books, and  to  break  up  the  pernicious  practice  of  requiring  pupils  to 
memorize  and  recite,  parrot  like,  the  lifeless,  profitless  words  of  the 

;  adopted  text-boook.     With  all  the  effort  to  introduce  psychological  sci- 

*  ence  into  our  schools,  it  is  yet  lamentably  true  that  words,  everlasting 

J  words  are  taught  without  the  least  conception  of  their  import.     It  is  the 

jj,  -old  story  of  the  little  negro  boy  preparing  for ' '  'zamination. "    His  teacher 
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bad  told  him  that  "an  angle  is  two  lines  meeting  at  a  point"  Tokeej 
these  words  in  mind  and  thus  secure  a  high  percent,  he  repeated  in  hi 
dreams  and  his  wakeful  hours:  "Angle's  two  times,  nigger  on  a  pood.' 
Slavish  adherence  to  the  text  is  the  crime  of  our  schools,  destructive  o 
all  interest  and  originality.     The  Institute  ought  to  correct  it 

7.  The  special  local  interests  and  surroundings  of  the  county  are  nc 
appreciated  as  fully  as  they  ought  to  be.  Teachers  themselves  are  ofte 
unacquainted  with  the  geographical,  historical,  scientific,  and  even  tel 
gious  and  literary  wealth  of  their  own  communities.  The  Institute  ougi 
to  aid  in  utilizing  these  priceless  treasures.  The  instructor  who  can  tx 
come  acquainted,  in  advance  with  these  interests,  may  be  instrument 
in  developing  a  genuine  love  for  botany,  geology,  zoology,  chemistr 
philosophy,  mineralogy,  history,  theology,  and  thus  open  up  new  mini 
of  incalculable  value. 

8.  The  Institute  should  popularize  educational  work  in  the  count 
One  of  many  ways  for  accomplishing  this  desirable  result  is  to  have  sui 
a  report  of  every  exercise  as  shall  give  a  complete  and  satisfactory  view 
what  was  done ;  and  then  have  it  published  in  either  the  secular  press  1 
in  pamphlet  form  for  general  circulation.  This  will  prepare  the  peop 
to  understand  and  approve  the  new  work  introduced  by  the  teachers  in 
the  schools,  and  will  make  a  new  era  in  popular  education. 


KINDERGARTEN  PRINCIPLES  IN  PRIMARY  WORK. 


id  ii  edited  b j  W.  N.  HiimiH,  Supt.  at  the  La  Pan*  St 
tbo  author  at  »ver&J  education*)  vorkt.] 


THE  FRACTION  STRIP. 

She  paper  strip  has  been  found  to  be  so  effective  in  the  teaching  > 
fractions  in  our  schools  that  I  have  named  it  the  fraction  strip, 
is  a  strip  of  colored  paper  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches  long  and  one-ha 
one  third,  or  one  inch  wide.     The  ordinary  colored  cover  paper  of  tl 
book-binder  answers  all  the  purposes  of  the  work. 

Its  advantages  over  the  circle  and  the  square  will  be  evident  from 
very  simple  exercise.  Let  each  child  place  before  him  from  right  to  1' 
a  pink  strip,  thus : — 


r 
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1.  I     p '"*• | 

In  front  of  this  and  close  up  to  it  let  him  place  a  blue  strip  of  the  same 
length,  thus; — 


2. 


Pink. 


Blue. 


4, 


Pink. 


Blue. |    Blue. 


It  will  be  readily  noticed  that  throughout  the  equivalence  in  length  of 
the  two  strips  is  clearly  prominent.  When,  in  fig.  3,  the  blue  strip  is 
folded,  the  change — to  the  child,  at  least — is  only  one  of  length,  he  sees 
simply  a  shorter  strip ;  and  in  fig.  4  the  two  blue  halves  appear  plainly 
as  two  shorter  strips  which  together,  are  equivalent  in  length  to  the  pink 
atrip. 

Had  a  similar  experiment  been  made  with  square  or  circular  pieces  of 
paper,  several  additional  changes  would  have  become  prominent,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  series  of  figures.  In  the  first  of  these  series  a 
blue  and  a  pink  square  are  substituted  for  the  strip.  Fig.  5  represents 
the  pink  square  laid  on  the  table ;  fig.  6,  the  blue  square  in  front  of  it ; 
fig.  7,  the  right  half  of  the  blue  square  folded  on  the  left  half  and  the 
paper  creased  in  the  fold;  fig.  8,  the  right  half  carefully  torn  off  and  re- 
placed in  its  original  position. 


>  t 


'  i 


if 


X*      > 


I 


•1 " .  ll»      I 


Then  let  him  fold,  without  changing  positions  of  the  strips,  the  right 
end  of  the  blue  striD  on  the  left  end  of  the  blue  strip,  and  crease  it  in  the  tf    •  ~*   f 

fold  at  the  point  m,  thus : — 


3.  I  ***-  1  i  1 

■        Blue.                                                   |,„  *  ';. 

Lifting  the  upper  from  the  lower  half  of  the  blue  strip,  and  holding  the  .  -£ 

lower  half  firmly  on  the  table,  he  may  then  carefully  tear  off  the  upper  <  J 

half,  and  replace  it  in  its  former  position  (fig.  2)  on  the  right,  thus:  *  I  ,  J 


« 

1. 
.1 
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Fig.  7. 


Fig. 
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In  the  second  of  these  series  (figs.  9 -1a)  circular  papers  are  similarly 
treated.  Fig,  9.  Fig,   10. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  in  fig.  7  the  blue  square  has  been  transformed 
to  a  bine  oblong,  a  change  in  form  which  is  by  fir  more  prominent  to 
ie  child  than  the  change  in  size.  Similarly  in  fig.  1 1  the  blue  circle  bu 
;come  a  blue  semicircle,  a  change  of  form  strongly  emphasized  by  the 
jpear  ince  of  a  straight  line  where  before  there  were  only  curves.  Al 
e  same  time,  it  is  difficult  for  the  child,  both  in  the  squares  and  in  tin 
rcles,  to  discover  the  equivalence  of  the  blue  and  pink  forms.  In  ordei 
>  bring  this  out  it  becomes  necessary  to  lay  the  blue  form  over  the  pink 
it  in  this  new  position  the  color  contrasts  unite  with  the  form  contrast! 
1  force  the  size  into  the  back-ground.  None  of  these  disadvantage! 
nder  the  work  with  the  strips,  which  for  this  reason  should  be  used  a 
usively  at  first. 

Returning  now  to  fig.  4,  the  two  blue  halves  may  now  be  used  in  1 
iriety  of  little  dictations,  in  which  they  assume  various  relative  position: 
id  form  a  number  of  new  combinations.  A  few  of  them  are  indicated 
f  pairs  of  lines  in  the  following  series  of  figures : 


Or,  the  blue  halves  and  the  pink  whole  strip  may  be  used  together  ii 
milar  dictations  by  which  the  relative  values  of  half  and  whole  are  em 
lasized,  a*  in  the  following  series: 


V 


J 
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By  such  exercises  the  relatione  half  and  whole  may  be  fixed  in  the 
child's  mind  accurately  and  in  a  living  fashion,  full  of  practical  signifi- 
cance and  associated  with  the  child's  varied  interests. 

Similarly,  too,  ideas  of  third,  fourth  fifth,  and  sixth  may  be  developed 
and  fixed  ;  and  after  these  exercises  the  square  and  circular  papers  will 
be  in  place  to  extend  the  scope  and  deepen  the  meaning  of  these  ideas. 

For  additional  hints,  I  refer  the  reader  to  my  "Primary  Methods." 
I  merely  add  here  that  in  advance  work,  these  strips  will  be  found  most 
helpful  in  developing  clear  experimental  notions  concerning  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  and  reduction  of  fractions.  An 
hour's  experimenting  with  such  strips  will  reveal  satisfactory  method  for 
this  purpose  to  every  intelligent  teacher. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

[Conducted   hj  Aibold  ToapEim,  ] 


METHOD  IN  THE  SCIENCE  OF  GRAMMAR. 

«kthod  in  any  science  is  the  process  of  thinking  the  diversity  of  the 
individual  facts  found  in  its  subject-matter  into  the  unity  of  a  gen- 
eral principle.  The  subject-matter  in  grammar  is  the  individual  senten- 
ces, in  their  infinite  variety  of  .forms.  The  leaves  of  the  forest  are  not 
more  varied.  Yet  this  manifold  variety  must  be  thought  into  the  unity 
of  a  single  principle;  and  this,  too,  in  such  manner  as  to  bring  out  the 
variety  in  all  its  richness.  While  searching  for  unity,  the  greatest  possi- 
ble variety  must  be  made  to  appear.  Limiting  the  definition  of  method 
in  science  to  the  particular  subject-matter,  the  sentence,  it  reads  thus: 
Method  in  the  science  of  grammar  is  the  mental  process  of  thinking  into 
unity  the  manifold  diversity  of  sentence  forms. 

From  the  foregoing,  method  in  grammar  does  not  appear  different  from 
that  in  any  other  science,  except  as  to  the  mere  limitation  of  subject-mat- 
ter. The  statement  gives  the  method  in  its  most  general  form.  This 
universal  movement  in  grammar  must  now  be  given  a  more  special  con- 
tent, which  it  receives  through  the  nature  of  the  limiting  subject-matter 
as  revealed  in  the  organizing  principle  of  the  science. 

Since  in  the  construction  of  the  science  of  grammar  the  manifold  sen- 
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tence  forms  must  be  organized  into  unity,  the  first  step  in  that  process  i 
to  ascertain  the  fundamental  attribute  in  which  sentences  find  their  unit] 
Such  an  attribute  is  called  the  universal  principle  of  the  science,  becaui 
it  must  be  found  in  every  individual  within  the  range  of  the  subject-matte 
It  is  called  a  fundamental  principle,  because  it  is  the  basis  for  all  the  pa 
ticular  attributes  found  within  the  subject  matter.  It  is  called  the  orgai 
izing  principle,  because  through  it  each  fact  is  given  its  place  in  these 
ence.  The  fact  containing  the  greatest  degree  of  the  universal  attribu 
stands  first  in  rank  ;  those  containing  equal  degrees  are  co-ordinate] 
rank  ;  and  the  one  of  least  degree,  subordinate  in  rank.  The  degree 
relationship  being  thus  ascertained,  the  place  of  each  fact  in  the  scieru 
is  fixed;  and  then  the  science  is  said  to  be  organized.  A  science  a 
not  be  organized  by  outlines,  or  a  system  of  headings  in  the  text  boo' 
A  science  is  a  complex  system  of  thought  relations,  and  the  student  ma 
not  be  deceived  into  believing  that  because  he  has  a  written  outline  thi 
he  has  the  science  of  his  subject  The  peculiarity  of  the  process  of  thinl 
ing  diversity  into  unity  in  grammar  arises  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  on 
versal  attribute  in  which  the  unity  is  found. 

The  unifying  principle  in  every  science  has  the  two  phases,  particul; 
and  universal ;  as  discussed  under  the  head  of  definition  in  a  previoi 
number  of  the  Journal.  Sentences,  like  all  other  objects,  express  though 
Expression  of  thought,  then,  is  the  universal  attribute  binding  sentenc 
and  the  other  objects  of  the  universe  into  unity.  There  are  two  class 
of  objects  as  to  the  expression  of  thought:  one  class  exists  for  the  purpo 
of  expressing  thought;  as,  the  statue,  the  painting,  the  discourse;  i. 
other  class  exists  for  some  other  purpose,  but  expresses  thought  incide 
tally ;  as,  the  house,  the  human  body,  etc.  The  house  was  made  to  li 
in ;  but  it  can  not  help  revealing  the  thought  of  the  architect ;  while  t 
discourse  exists  solely  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  thought.  Of  the 
objects  which  exist  to  express  thought,  one  class  expresses  thought 
natural  resemblance;  as,  the  statue  and  the  painting:  while  langua 
form  expresses  thought  arbitrarily;  i.  e.,  by  common  consent  The  p 
ture  of  the  horse  will  make  the  child  think  of  the  horse  because  of  natu 
resemblance  to  the  horse ;  while  the  word  horse  will  suggest  nothing  1 
til,  by  authority,  it  is  associated  with  the  object.  Thus  language  is  ae- 
rated from  the  class  of  objects  that  exist  for  the  purpose  of  cxpressi 
thought  by  the  fact  of  arbitrary  form.     Thus,  arbitrary  form  for  the  p 
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pose  of  expression  both  separates  and  connects  language  with  the  other 
objects  of  the  universe.  But  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  subject- 
matter  of  grammar,  the  sentence. 

Language  has  three  organic  forms;  words,  sentences,  and  discourse, 
each  expressing  a  unity  of  mind  product  A  sentence  is  an  arbitrary 
form  expressing  a  thought  A  thought  is  the  relation  which  the  mind 
asserts  between  two  ideas — a  relation  of  unity;  therefore,  a  sentence  is 
the  expression  of  the  relation  which  the  mind  asserts  between  two  ideas. 
A  thought  has  form — the  form  of  triple  unity — the  activity  which  estab- 
lishes the  relation  of  subject  and  predicate,  and  the  subject  and  the  pred- 
icate which  arise  from  the  relating  activity.  A  sentence  expresses  these 
three  elements ;  and  in  so  doing  takes  on  the  triple  form  of  the  thought. 
When  it  is  said  that  the  picture  expresses  thought,  something  quite  differ- 
ent is  meant ;  for  three  parts  can  not  be  found  to  express,  respectively, 
the  three  parts  of  the  thought.  The  sentence  takes  its  form  from  the 
mind;  the  picture  takes  its  form  from  some  external  object;  as  does 
the  statue. 
We  have  now  put  the  following  content  into  the  sentence : 
i .     Expresses  thought ; 

a.     As  its  purpose ; 

3.     In  arbitrary  form ; 

4.     By  conforming  to  the  triple  form 
of  thought. 
Or,  in  full  outline  : 

All  objects  express  thought: — 
I.     Some  express  thought  incidentally; 

II.     Some  exist  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  thought. 
1.     Express  thought  by  resemblance; 

3.     Express  thought  by  arbitrary  form — by 
language ; 

{a)     Words — signifying  idea; 
(/')     Sentences  —  conforming  to 

thought ; 

(c)    Discourse — organization  of 

thought  to  some  definite 

end  within  the  unity  of  a 

theme. 

The  first  attribute  named  above,  the  expression  of  thought,  is  strictly 

the  universal ;  and  the  last  one,  triple  form,  is  particular.     The  others 
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named  connect  the  particular  of  the  sentence  to  the  universal ;  but  in  re- 
lation to  the  sentence,  any  attribute,  except  the  last  named,  is  considered 
universal,  because  they  establish  the  relation  with  the  universal :  the  uni- 
versal is  implicit  in  them.     The  particular,  "conforming  to  thought", 
when  considered  with  reference  to  the  individual  sentences,  or  parts 
within  the  subject-matter  itself,  is  said  to  be  universal.    Hence,  the  fore- 
going universal  and  particular  are  taken  together  as  the  universal  prin- 
ciple in  the  subject  of  grammar ;  one  phase  of  the  principle  connecting 
the  subject  with  every  other,  and  the  other  phase  giving  the  subject  its 
own  internal  unity.     Formulating  the  principle  in  a  definition  we  have 
this :    A  sentence  is  an  arbitrary  form  expressing  an  act  of  thought.    Or, 
a  sentence  is  a  unity  of  words  expressing  the  relation  which  the  mind  as- 
serts between  two  ideas.     It  should  be  observed  that  this  definition 
makes  explicit  the  two  elements,  universal  and  particular,  which  consti- 
tute the  fundamental  principle.    The  fundamental  principle  of  any  science 
should  be  formulated  at  the  outset  in  a  definition  of  its  subject-matter. 
The  elements  set  forth  in  the  definition  must  reappear  at  every  step  in 
the  construction  of  the  science ;  and  it  must  be  correct  for  the  service  it 
will  render  throughout  the  discussion.     In  fact,  a  definition  receives  its 
severest  test  in  its  power  to  bring  into  organic  form  all  the  facts  of  the 
science.    A  student  must  not,  therefore,  form  his  definition  of  a  sentence 
and  lay  it  on  the  shelf 'as  if  it  had  no  further  service ;  but  must  keep  it 
present  in  every  thought  while  constructing  his  science.     The  definition, 
that  a  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  making  complete  sense,  may  not  only 
be  shown  to  be  too  broad  in  that  it  includes  discourse ;  and  too  narrow 
in  that  it  omits  sentences  which  make  nonsense ;  and  too  vague  in  that 
the  word  sense  names  no  definite  mental  product ;  but  it  will  break  down 
as  a  guiding  principle  in  the  construction  of  the  science.     To  say  that  a 
sentence  is  a  thought  expressed  in  words  would  direct  the  attention  to 
the  study  of  thought  instead  of  the  external  form  of  thought. 

What  more  specific  element  does  the  foregoing  definition  add  to  the 
universal  thought  movement  already  noted — that  of  thinking  sentence 
diversity  into  unity?  The  sentence  is  the  vital  unity  of  thought  and 
form ;  as  well  as  subject,  predicate,  and  copula.  The  thought  and  form 
are  not  mechanically  related  as  a  vehicle  and  its  contents.  The  car  con- 
veys the  wheat,  and  so  does  the  sentence  the  thought;  but  here  the  par- 
allel ends.    The  wheat  can  be  removed  and  the  car  remain ;  but  when 
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the  thought  is  removed  the  sentence  perishes.  The  sentence  form  can 
not  exist  without  the  soul  that  gives  it  being.  The  sentence  is  form  and 
content  in  vital  unity.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  every  conscious  act 
of  attention  to  the  sentence  the  mind  must  distinguish  between  form  and 
content.  This  is  an  act  of  analysis  and  synthesis.  The  analysis  is  for  the 
sake  of  the  synthesis ;  both  are  to  establish  a  higher  unity  between  words 
and  the  thought  form  which  organizes  them. 

While  the  attention  must  rest  on  both  thought  and  word-form,  the  word 
form  is  the  object  of  study ;  otherwise  grammar  would  turn  out  to  be 
logic.  Thought  is  a  means  to  a  knowledge  of  words  as  an  end.  This  fact 
draws  a  line  between  grammar  and  the  other  language  studies.  When 
the  student  reads,  his  conscious  attention  should  rest  in  the  thought;  the 
words  being  only  means  to  the  thought  The  same  is  true  when  he  com- 
poses. But  in  the  study  of  grammar,  the  order  of  means  and  end  is 
reversed.  When  the  pupil  comes  to  the  study  of  grammar,  he"  is  accus- 
tomed to  live  in  the  thought  beyond  the  language;  and  the  change  of 
resting  the  attention  in  the  language  form  as  determined  by  the  thought 
is  attended  with  great  mental  effort 

It  thus  appears  that  the  universal  movement  of  thinking  sentence  diver- 
sity into  unity  requires  the  acts  of  analysis  and  synthesis  of  thought  and 
form.  Since  the  thought  has  parts,  its  association  with  the  form  separates 
the  form  into  parts.  The  parts  of  the  sentence  are  directly  related  to  the 
parts  of  the  thought,  and  indirectly  to  each  other;  i.  e.,  the  relations 
which  the  parts  of  the  sentence  sustain  to  each  other  is  determined  by 
the  relation  between  the  parts  of  the  thought  Hence  the  analysis  of  the 
sentence  must  be  indirectly  made  through  the  analysis  of  the  thought 
expressed.  It  thus  appears  that  sentence  analysis  requires  a  very  com- 
plex activity,  yet  of  a  very  definite  form;  which  may  be  stated  thus: 

i.     The  form  of  the  sentence  must  be  observed; 

2.  The  thought  expressed  must  be  created ; 

3.  The  thought  must  be  analyzed ; 

4.  The  analyzed  thought  must,  part  by  part,  be  associated  to  the  form ; 
5. .  And  while  associating  the  thought  to  the  form,  the  parts  of  the 

sentence,  and  the  relations  among  them,  must  be  made  to  appear. 

These  acts  do  not  occur  in  this  serial  order,  but  are  the  elements  of 
one  complex  activity.  The  mind  must  continually  observe  the  sentence 
form ;  must  continually  be  active  in  creating  the  thought,  else  it  would 
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disappear  from  mind  and  evade  aralysis;  the  thought  must  be  analyzed 
in  the  presence  of  the  foregoing  activity ;  and  the  sentence  must  be  tst- 
lyzed  while  the  mind  is  active  in  all  the  foregoing  processes.  This  sug- 
gests one  reason  why  grammar  should  not  be  studied  early  in  the  school 
course. 

Thus  we  have  arrived  at  a  statement  of  universal  thought  movement 
in  grammar :  The  mind  thinks  sentence  diversity  into  unity  by  the  complex 
form  of  analysis  above  noted.  The  significance  of  this  law,  with  another 
universal  element  of  it,  will  be  considered  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Journal. 

PURPOSE  AND  MEANS  AS  INTERPRETING  IDEAS  IN 

HISTORY. 


One  phase  of  organization  in  history  is  the  process  of  interpretation— 
a  process  by  means  of  which  the  student  puts  ideas  into  events  and  other 
individual  facts  of  the  subject  But  no  process  of  interpretation  can  be 
complete  that  leaves  out  of  the  content  of  historical  facts  the  intention 
and  motives  of  men.  The  ambition  of  a  single  great  man,  or  the  plm 
and  purpose  of  men  in  organizations — parties  or  nations — is  a  factor  in 
the  movement  of  history.  In  truth,  most  of  the  forces  of  history  are 
transformed  and  enter  human  consciousness  and  take  the  form  of  par- 
poses  for  which  men  struggle.  The  effort  to  attain  the  ends  projected 
by  men  as  individuals  or  as  nations  gives  rise  to  the  flow  of  events.  What 
is  the  relation  between  the  occurrences  of  history  and  the  designs  of  men? 
In  many  cases  the  purpose  is  the  real  cause  of  the  event — without  which 
the  event  could  not  or  would  not  have  been.  So,  it  is  frequently  said 
that  the  purpose  is  the  final  cause  of  the  event.  There  is  somet  hing  more 
here  than  the  usual  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  The  event  or  other  fact 
that  grows  out  of  a  purpose  is  frequently  related  to  it  as  means.  This 
implies  that  there  is  some  predetermined  connection  here.  The  event 
which  is  means  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  aid  in  bringing  about 
the  realization  of  the  given  purpose.  Because  there  is  this  peculiar  adap- 
tation between  a  means  and  its  end,  the  student  is  able  to  put  purpose, 
and  motives  as  a  content  into  external  and  individual  facts  of  history. 
Herein  does  purpose  play  its  part  as  one  of  the  organizing  ideas  in  this 
subject.    Without  this  idea  put  into  events  a  large  and  important  element 
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ii  lost,  and  the  fact  or  event  in  so  far  loses  significance  and  connection 
with  the  other  facts  of  the  study. 

Without  this  idea  many  series  of  events  could  hardly  be  organized. 
How  could  the  individual  facts  of  a  campaign  become  intelligible  unless 
the  student  can  illuminate  them  by  the  design  of  the  head  of  the  army  ? 
How  shall  it  profit  a  student  if  he  learn  the  numbers  and  discipline  of  the 
army,  the  amount  and  kind  of  arms  and  stores,  the  position  of  the  troops, 
the  character  of  the  country,  the  movements  of  the  battle,  the  strategems 
employed,  without  seeing  the  common  idea  in  each — the  idea  that  makes 
an  intelligible  whole — the  purpose  of  the  general  ?  Of  a  series  of  events 
used  as  means  the  end  must  be  seen  in  each.    This  is  seen  in  two  ways : 

i.  By  noting  how  the  means  is  adapted  to  secure  the  given  end. 
There  must  be  some  peculiar  relation  between  the  Stamp  Act  Congress 
as  a  means  and  union  as  an  end,  or  the  colonies  would  not  have  selected 
this  form  of  means  to  secure  union.  Men  and  nations  do  not  choose 
means  that  are  not  adapted  to  do  their  work. 

a.  By  watching  the  means  in  the  process  of  working  out  the  end 
in  view,  The  very  nature  of  means  requires  that  it  shall  take  part  in  a 
process,  otherwise,  the  end  could  never  be  actualized.  If  the  student 
fails  to  witness  this  process,  he  fails  to  get  at  least  one-half  of  the  relation 
which  means  bears  to  end. 

It  is  easy  for  a  pupil  to  say  that  the  Non- importation  Societies  were 
made  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  It  is  quite  another  thing 
for  the  pupil  to  point  out  the  steps  in  the  process  by  which  these  organi- 
zations aided  in  securing  this  end.  The  pupil  must  see  one  of  these  so- 
cieties in  each  leading  seaport  refusing  to  send  orders  for  more  English 
goods,  and  refusing  to  pay  for  the  orders  last  made,  because  they  remain 
unsold.  He  must  picture  the  consternation  of  the  British  merchant  when 
this  bit  of  news  is  received,  and  of  the  manufacturer  when  he  learns  that 
the  merchant  can  order  bo  more  goods  for  the  American  market.  He 
must  see  establishments  closing  and 'laborers  losing  their  places,  and  so 
on.  Finally,  petitions  are  sent  to  Parliament  to  urge  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  In  some  such  way  as  this,  the  pupil  must  picture  the  means 
in  the  process  of  working  out  the  purpose. 

In  the  process  of  interpretation  it  is  helpful  to  distinguish  between  im- 
mediate and  remote  ends.  The  difference  here  is  mafnly  one  of  degree. 
A  remote  purpose  is  one  that  can  be  secured  by  the  use  of  miny  inter- 
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mediate  steps.  Ad  immediate  end  is  rarely  the  means  to  a  remote  one. 
Thus  we  say  that  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  Confiscation  Act  of  1763 
was  the  breaking  up  of  smuggling,  while  its  remote  purpose  was  the  col- 
lection of  revenue.  Evidently,  the  destruction  of  smuggling  was  bat  a 
means  to  revenue,  and  the  aet  was,  in  its  provisions,  aimed  directly  at 
illicit  trade.  It  is  just  as  evident  that  the  student  who  can  put  only  the 
destruction  of  smuggling  into  the  aim  of  this  act,  fails  to  get  its  true  pur- 
pose. Many  other  illustrations  may  be  cited  to  show  that  remote  ends, 
like  remote  causes,  have  more  organizing  value  than  immediate  ones. 

In  the  struggle  to  attain  their  ends  men  and  nations  bring  about  many 
results  which  were  not  planned  by  them,  and  whose  occurrence  they 
could  not  foresee.  Men  may  plan  and  arrange  means  to  carry  out  their 
ends,  but  results  of  an  opposite  nature  will  come  from  their  efforts.  Pas- 
sion, interest,  and  selfishness  may  be  the  motive  and  the  end,  yet  out  of 
all  these  may  come  results  that  will  bless  posterity  to  the  remotest  gene- 
rations. The  selfishness  of  slavery  annexed  Texas  and  brought  on  war 
with  Mexico,  from  whom  was  wrested  an  imperial  domain.  Yet  how 
different  the  result  from  the  aim !  Morris's  Hegel  contains  the  following 
on  this  point : 

"The  particular  historic  event  exists  by  the  grace  of  the  particular  vo- 
lition of  a  particular  human  being ;  it  is  immediately  what  the  individual 
intended,  and  is  explained  by  his  intention,  but  by  the  grace  of  God  it 
acquires  a  character  beyond  what  was  intended,  requiring  a  deeper  and 
broader  explanation.  The  whole  interest  and  thought  of  the  individual 
may  be  practically  confined  to  his  immediate  personal  .aims  and  restricted 
plans.  Beyond  them  he  may  not  consciously  see ;  to  aught  beside  them 
he  may  be  indifferent.  But  the  sequel  shows  them  to  have  been  the  ma- 
terial for  the  accomplishment  of  a  plan  of  history,  which  is  none  other 
than  the  realization  on  this  planet  of  self-conscious  and  self  mastering 
spiritual  existence, — man  passing  himself  through  knowledge  and  control 
of  a  natural  world  of  which  he  is  the  crown,  and  through  knowledge  and 
love  of  a  God  who  is  the  intimate  ground  and  the  eternal  goal  of  all  travail 
both  of  Nature  and  of  Man.  Thus  God  makes  even  the  wrath  of  man 
to  praise  him." 

This  view  makes  the  whole  process  of  history — all  its  events  and  all 
the  ambitions  of  men  and  nations — a  means  in  the  working  out  of  the 
Divine  Ideal.  W.   H.  M. 
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PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

(Conducted  by  Hovakd  Saudis™,  ProTeuor  of  Method!  In  the  Suite  Normal  School.) 

STRENGTHENING  THE  IMAGINATION  AND  FANCY, 


•HI 


jhe  cultivation  of  imagination  and  fancy  should  enable  the  mind  to 
react  a  variety  of  elements  in  previous  acts ;  to  combine  these  ele- 
ments readily ;  to  make  a  wide  range  of  combinations ;  to  make  thoughtful 
combinations. 

These  four  things  may  be  accomplished: — 
i.     By  using  the  same  work  as  indicated  in  the  plan  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  memory.     This  strengthens  the  power  of  the  mind  to  react  ele- 
ments of  previous  acts  and  aids  in  strengthening  the  other  three,  but 
least  in  combining  readily. 

i.  By  emphasizing  the  emotional  element  especially,  in  each 
activity. 

3.  By  teaching  the  child  that  mind  is  a  universal  substrate;  i.  e.,  by 
leading  him  to  see  that  mind  is  expressed  in  each  object  about  him. 
This  will  aid  in  imagination  in  that  it  will  develop  the  idea  that  each 
thing  is  the  embodiment  of  a  thought  and  hence  subject  to  change  in  or- 
der to  express  that  thought  most  adequately. 

The  devices  used  in  teaching  this  should  be  those  which  help  him  to 
make  the  individual  universal;  as,  molding,  drawing,  sketching,  paint- 
ing, written  and  spoken  language,  motions  in  imitation  of  some  occupa- 
tion or  play;  those  which  help  him  to  make  the  universal  individual;  as 
in  the  embodiment  of  man's  thought  in  pictures,  poetry,  manufactured 
articles ;  and  as  in  the  embodiment  of  God's  thought  in  plants,  animals, 
rocks,  metals,  the  elements,  and  rivers,  lakes,  islands,  hills,  clouds,  etc. 

4.  By  teaching  the  mutability  of  nature.  This  can  be  done  through 
the  study  of  the  fairy  story,  the  miracle,  the  myth,  the  legend.  In  each 
one  the  object  is  to  lay  aside  the  form  and  find  the  central  thought — the 
hidden  meaning.  In  interpreting  these  he  is  unconsciously  learning  to 
consider  the  attributes  belonging  to  one  object  as  liable  to  change,  or  as 
changed. 

5.  By  the  study  of  good  examples  of  that  form  of  literature  that  em- 
bodies wit,  humor,  and  puns.  This  develops  the  power  to  readily  see 
likeness  of  meaning  amid  diversity. 

6.  By  the  indirect  cultivation  of  the  imagination  in  connection  with 
the  regular  school  work.  Thus  in  geography  the  pupil  is  led  to  picture 
out  the  appearance  of  a  locality,  as  a  village,  river,  mountains,  etc.;  in 
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history,  to  give  his  idea  of  certain  persons,  rfcenes,  battles ;  in  reading, 
to  imagine  the  scene  and  persons  mentioned;  as,  in  "The  Landing  of 
the  Pilgrims/1  to  picture  the. waves,  the  coast,  the  position  of  the  woods, 
the  kind  of  trees,  etc. 

7.  By  the  specific  cultivation  of  the  imagination,  which  is  the  direct 
mode.  The  following  suggest  some  of  the  early  phases  of  work :  Give 
the  child  sticks  and  have  him  change  their  position  relative  to  each  other 
as  often  as  possible ;  the  same  with  colored  beads,  blocks  of  wood,  strings, 
lines  on  the  slate ;  have  him  take  a  number  of  letters  and  make  as  many 
words  as  he  can  from  them. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  ENTERTAINMENT  TO  PRIMARY 

WORK. 


In  the  May  number  of  the  School  Journal  some  thoughts  were  pre- 
sented in  this  department  as  to  the  extent  to  which  entertainment  should 
be  used  in  the  primary  work  of  our  schools.  The  addition  of  a  few  words 
setting  forth  a  somewhat  different  view  as  to  this  question  of  entertain- 
ment may  throw  a  little  more  light  upon  the  subject  and  its  underlying 
principles. 

The  word  entertainment ',  coming  to  us  through  the  French  entretemr, 
from  the  Latin  inter  and  tern's,  with  the  suffix  ment,  means  literally  that 
which  is  held  between.  Considered  as  an  instrument  for  the  realization 
of  the  aim  of  the  school,  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  is,  perhaps,  not 
misleading. 

Bishop  Whately  in  his  book  of  synonyms  says,  in  defining  the  word, 
that  nothing  that  is  useful  can  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  entertain- 
ment, but  only  that  which  is  pursued  for  the  sake  of  the  entertainment 
itself.  However,  the  term  is  commonly  applied  to  that  which  engages 
the  mind  agreeably  in  the  way  of  amusement. 

As  thought  of  in  the  school  it  is  to  be  understood  that  entertainment  ap- 
plies to  such  devices  as  occasion  in  the  pupil  a  pleasurable  intellectual 
activity,  having  the  minimum  of  will-exercise,  self-direction  or  attention. 
It  is  associated  with  the  thought  of  the  passivity  of  the  subject,  the  sub- 
jection of  the  higher  powers  to  the  will  of  another;  a  kind  of  agreeable 
following,  without  any  degree  of  effort,  the  leadings  of  another.  The  one 
which  is  entertained  merely  reproduces  a  certain  objective  train  of  activ- 
ities which  of  course  have,  at  the  same  time,  a  strong  element  of  the  sub- 
jective, interest,  in  them,  or  they  would  not  be  entertaining.  But  herein 
are  the  activities  occasioned  differentiated  from  interest,  for  it  is  purely 
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subjective.  When  interest  occasions  the  activity  in  mental  work,  the 
consciousness  moves  toward  the  realization  of  a  preconceived  and  origi- 
nal, or  individual,  ideal.  In  entertainment  this  originality  is  replaced  by 
reproduction,  the  activities  occasioned  are  slight  and  hence  in  itself  it  is 
not  educative  iu  the  highest  degree,  for  the  resulting  activities  do  not 
exercise  the  mind  to  its  full  capacity.  The  educational  value  of  enter- 
tainment therefore  does  not  lie  in  the  activities  immediately  occasioned; 
such  value  as  it  may  have  as  a  device  must  come  from  its  relation  to  in- 
terest, either  as  to  its  absolute  identity,  or  from  what  might  be  termed 
its  organic  relation. 

Having  the  signification  of  the  term  in  mind,  our  attention  may  be 
turned  to  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  the  use  of  entertainment  in 
primary  work  should  be  carried.  This  must  be  determined  from  e  study 
of  the  subject  (mind)  and  the  aim ;  of  the  former  in  general  and  in  the 
particular  stage  of  development  as  to  tendencies  and  capabilities,  and  the 
latter  also  as  to  the  general  and  the  particular. 

In  considering  the  relation  of  entertainment  to  the  activities  of  mind 
without  particular  reference  to  stage  we  find,  as  before  said,  that  it  is 
identical  with  interest  in  part  and  organically  related  to  it  in  the  remain- 
ins;  activities  occasioned,  being  identical  in  that  the  part  of  entertainment 
which  holds  the  minds  of  the  pupils  to  the  subject-matter  is  pure  interest 
—entirely  subjective — while  the  remaining  activities  occasioned  are  not 
of  the  higher  order,  but  those  of  reproduction,  attention  being  nearly  ab- 
sent. It  thus  becomes  evident  that  if  entertainment  is  to  have  any  par 
ocular  educational  value,  such  value  will  not  come  from  the  activities 
taking  place  while  the  pupil  is  being  entertained,  but  must  come  through 
the  transference  of  interest.  In  this  association,  a  lower  form  or  process 
of  mind  action  binds  into  a  unity,  activities  which  were  before  foreign, 
ttd  hence  uninteresting,  with  those  already  possessing  much  interest  and 
thus,  because  of  the  organic  relation  of  activities,  interest  is  created  in  that 
which  was  once  almost  entirely  foreign-. 

The  nature  of  the  mind  would  thus  seem  to  demand  the  use  of  enter- 
tainment and,  if  we  grant  this  to  be  the  only  means  of  transferring  inter- 
est, we  njjght  say  does  demand  its  use.  But  another  consideration  presents 
itself;  this  same  result  may  be  accomplished  by  devices  which,  while  not 
those  of  entertainment,  are  such  as  will  bring  the  requisite  interest  into 
the  foreign  field  and  at  the  same  time  occasion  the  highest  activity  to 
which  the  mind  of  the  learner  can  attain.  The  true  artist  in  her  profes- 
sion should  be  able  to  transfer  the  necessary  amount  of  interest  to  the 
uninteresting,  the  almost  wholly  foreign,  and  at  the  same  time  be  calling 
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for  the  higher  processes  of  mind  action.  The  difference  between  tin 
two  would  be  this:  in  the  former  the  purpose  is  accomplished,  but  thi 
accomplishing  activities  occasioned  are  not  truly  educative ;  in  the  lata 
the  same  result  is  reached  by  a  process  which  in  itself  gives  great  discip 
line.  Unless  special  characteristics  of  the  primary  stage  of  developmcn 
involve  adverse  considerations,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  make  a  deeisio 
on  the  basis  of  the  character  of  the  subject. 

In  general  we  may  say  that  the  same  things  which  we  have  found  t 
be  true  of  mind  without  reference  to  periods  of  development  are  true  i 
the  primary  stage.  While  different  phases  of  mind-activity  predominal 
here,  yet  the  same  standard  of  the  educational  value  of  any  act  exists  i 
this  as  in  any  stage,  and  what  has  been  said  concerning  interest  is  just  i 
true  with  the  primary  grade  as  with  that  of  the  high  school. 

Frcebel,  from  a  careful  study  of  the  needs  of  child-mind  and  of  its  tei 
dencies,  conceived  the  idea  of  the  kindergarten  as  a  school  for  the  trai 
ing  of  infants.  He  of  course  intended  the  pleasant  games  of  his  sytte: 
to  develop  the  then  almost  entirely  undisciplined  mind  of  the  child, 
as  to  prepare  him  for  entering  school  when  he  is  supposed  by  the  stat 
as  well  as  by  the  educational  world,  to  have  attained  enough  mem 
strength  to  be  ready  to  lay  aside  play  for  a  few  hours  of  the  day  and  til 
up  real  work ;  or  in  other  words  entertainment,  which  differs  from  tt 
hardest  of  interesting  work  only  in  the  intensity  of  the  mental  activity,  h 
now  disciplined  the  pupil  to  such  an  extent  that  he  is  ready  for  interestu 
work.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  is  to  be  overweighted  with  that  whi 
is  beyond  his  capacities,  but  it  does  mean  that  he  is  ready  to  do  tb 
which  will  require  of  him  as  great  a  degree  of  thought  as  he  is  able 
give  to  it.  It  is  the  task  of  the  teacher  to  arrange  and  present  this  wo 
in  such  a  manner  as  will  give  it  the  requisite  interest  In  the  pupil's  01 
stage  of  development  of  course  the  proper  activities  are  to  be  exercise 
but  in  doing  this  the  teacher  should  have  in  view  the  purpose  of  t 
school  as  an  institution,  the  preparation  of  the  pupil  for  earnest  work 
the  great  world  of  thought. 

Entertainment  has  its  proper  place  especially  with  the  young,  but  s 
ficient  culture  of  the  kind  it  confers  is  given  by  the  other  institutions 
society  so  that  it  is  not  made  necessary  for  the  school  to  take  upon  its 
that  which  is  foreign  to  its  purpose.  It  may  be  true  that,  if  this  purpc 
were  made  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  entertainment  would  be  a  proj 
device.  The  Jesuits  had  some  such  a  thought  of  the  school  as  this,  sin 
they  aimed  at  training  the  receptive  and  reproductive  faculties  only,  a 
as  an  outgrowth  of  this  idea  came  to  use  every  possible  device  for  maki 
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their  work  entertaining.  "The  instruction  of  youth  will  always  be  best 
when  it  is  pleasantest"  "That  which  enters  into  willing  ears  the 
mind,  as  it  were,  runs  to  welcome,  seizes  with  avidity,  carefully  stows 
away,  and  faithfully  preserves."  Such  were  their  maxims.  In  the  same 
line  of  thought  the  author  of  the  preceding  statements  said  in  referring  to 
work  in  reading :  "All  difficulties  should  be  carefully  explained  whenever 
they  occur."  The  Jesuits  were  very  successful  in  accomplishing  their 
aim ;  it  was  said  of  their  schools  that  a  pupil  could  learn  more  in  half  a 
year  than  in  other  schools  in  two  years. 

But  the  idea  of  the  educational  world  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  not 
that  of  a  mind  converted  into  a  storehouse  where  facts  may  be  "carefully 
stowed  away,"  nor  does  this  idea  sanction  such  methods  of  instruction  as 
are  suggested  by  the  Jesuitic  mode  of  teaching  reading.  The  keen,  ac- 
curate, logical  and  independent  mind  comes  only  from  a  long  course  of 
training  in  which  the  mind  has  been  continually  kept  at  its  highest  degree 
of  activity,  whether  it  be  in  striving  with  all  its  powers  to  arrange  the 
pieces  of  a  dissected  picture  card  properly,  or  in  another  stage  struggling 
through  the  abstractions  of  philosophy ;  in  either  case  the  activity  occa- 
sioned is  not  one  arising  from  entertainment,  and  such  must  ever  be  the 
line  of  action  if  the  goal  is  to  be  attained. 

While  entertainment  may  be  profitably  used  during  the  intermission  of 
a  rainy  day,  or  at  other  exceptional  times,  yet  it  sems  that  a  study  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  in  relation  to  the  mind  and  to  the  purpose  of  the 
school,  shows  that  it  has  no  true  place  in  the  regular  work  of  education 
in  the  school^  not  even  in  the  primary  grades.  W.  M. 
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THE  SOHOOL-EOOM. 

[Conducted  by  George  F.  Bass,  Supervising  Principal  of  Indianapolis  Schools.] 


SHORT  NOTES. 


S 


(ARDiNESS. — Is  a  pupil  tardy  who  is  hustled  into  his  room  by  the 
teacher  just  before  the  tardy- bell  rings?  Does  such  work  develop 
punctuality  in  the  pupil  ?  What  is  the  effect  on  the  pupil  ?  It  is  easy  to 
see  what  the  effect  is  on  the  record  of  attendance  and  tardiness.  Do  we 
teach  school  for  the  sake  of  the  record  ? 

It  pays  to  decorate  the  school-room  if  it  is  tastefully  done.     It  costs 
something  to  get  pictures,  flowers,  etc.     There  are  very  few  teachers 
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who  can  afford  to  spend  a  part  of  their  wages  in  that  way.  Bat  it  cc 
nothing  to  have  a  place  for  everything.  There  is  no  excuse  for  hav 
an  unused  broken  flower-pot  in  a  window  for  six  months,  a  rusty  tin  < 
in  another,  two  or  three  broken  pointers  in  the  chalk  trough,  little  cii< 
on  the  desk  made  by  leaving  glasses  of  water  on  the  varnished  top. 
is  wrong  to  have  a  room  look  "tacky."  Neatness  costs  nothing  so 
as  money  is  concerned,  but  it  is  worth  much  in  the  influence  over 
school. 

Do  teachers  continue  to  teach  children  to  read  by  minding  the  sto 
We  have  heard  children  call  the  "stops"  as  they  read,  bat  this  was  ■ 
eral  years  ago.  We  read  the  answer,  "Yes,  sir,"  as  follows:  "' 
(comma)  sir  (period)."  Later,  we  learned  to  keep  the  voice  api 
comma  and  let  it  fall  at  a  period.  This  should  not  be  taught,  becani 
is  not  so. 

A  teacher  should  always  be  ready  to  tell  what  his  purpose  is  in  t 
recitation.  No  teacher  has  a  right  to  begin  a  recitation  without  a  d 
nite  and  worthy  purpose  in  mind.  He  should  also  have  decided  on 
means  he  expects  to  use  to  resch  this  purpose.  If  he  must  stop  in 
middle  of  a  recitation  and  send  for  a  map,  it  shows  either  forgetfuli 
or  a  lack  of  foresight  or  forethought. 


SPELLING. 


Pupils  will  not  unconsciously  learn  to  spell  words  correctly  by  see 
them  correctly  spelled.  This  will  help,  but  to  this  seeing  frequet 
we  must  add  spelling  frequently.  He  should  learn,  consciously,  hoi 
spell  the  words,  and  then  should  spell  them  so  often  that  he  finally 
consciously  spells  them  correctly.  This  is  what  gives  rise  to  what  is  of 
called  "drill."  Many  teachers  fail  to  use  ihis  drill  to  the  bestadvanU 
They  drill  just  as  much  on  what  the  pupil  knows  as  on  that  which 
does  not  know.  Fully  one-half  the  words  in  any  spelling  book  can 
spelled  by  three-fourths  of  the  pupils  without  drill. 

From  a  line  of  z8  words  in  a  review  lesson  in  a  spelling  book  wid 
used  we  select  six  words  that  pupils  might  misspell.  They  are,  gnirl 
volcanoes,  salable,  icicles,  nuisance,  apparel.  These  words  rcqi 
special  conscious  study.  The  pupil  must  know  how  to  spell  them  i 
he  should  know  that  he  knows  bow  to  spell  them.  The  first  one  h 
peculiar  that  his  attention  need  not  be  called  to  it  many  times,  but  it ' 
need  more  than  a  passing  notice.     Ask  if  he  knows  of  any  other  w 
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beginning  with  gn  where  only  the  n  is  sounded.  Let  the  class  give  as 
many  as  they  can  recall.  After  this  talk  spell  the  word.  Write  it  care- 
fully and  thoughtfully,  not  in  a  sentence  but  alone,  so  that  the  whole 
thought  may  be  put  on  mastering  the  form  of  the  word.  Do  this  often 
enough  to  fix  the  form  of  the  word  in  the  mind  and  to  form  a  habit  of  spel- 
ling it  correctly.  Follow  this  with  a  sentence  containing  the  word  in 
question. 

Volcanoes  has  only  one  difficulty  in  it.  This  is  whether  the  last  syllable 
contains  an  e.  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  does,  and  spell  and  spell 
and  spell.  Salable  has  no  e  in  the  first  syllable.  Spell  it,  and  as  you 
spell  it  think  that  it  has  no  e  in  the  first  syllable. 

So  treat  every  word  that  has  any  peculiarity,  and  the  less  marked  the 
peculiarity  the  harder  it  will  be  to  remember.  Apparel  is  a  harder  word 
for  the  pupil  to  remember  than  gnarled  is. 
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TEACH  PUPILS  TO  THINK. 


Every  teacher  believes  that  it  is  his  business  to  teach  his  pupils  to  think. 
Yet  it  is  often  claimed  that  our  schools  do  not  give  the  pupils  this  power. 
The  teacher  often  says  that  his  pupils  do  not  think.  He  tells  them  so 
and  blames  them  because  they  do  not.  He  does  not  seem  to  know  why 
they  do  not  think,  and  therefore  does  not  know  what  to  do  to  make  them 
think.  Some  do  not  seem  to  know  what  it  is  to  think,  and  consequently 
are  not  able  to  lead  the  pupils  to  think.  They  do  not  think  themselves. 
To  think  is  to  put  things  together  that  belong  together.  Teachers  who 
do  not  think,  in  their  attempt  to  get  children  to  think,  ask  questions  that 
bring  things  together  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  one  another. 

The  class  has  learned  in  the  proper  manner  that  a  third  of  any  thing 
is  one  of  three  equal  parts  of  it.  The  teacher  says,  "I  have  12  apples 
that  I  wish  to  divide  equally  among  3  girls.  How  many  will  each  girl 
get  ?  "  The  answer,  4  apples,  comes  promptly  from  many  members  of 
the  class.  Is  this  sufficient  evidence  that  they  have  done  the  proper 
41  thinking?"  Many  think  it  is.  Some  think  not,  and  so  they  call  for 
an  explanation.  The  pupil  often  repeats  the  problem,  not  because  he 
needs  to,  but  as  a  mere  form,  and  then  says:  "If  you  divide  12  apples 
among  3  girls  each  girl  will  get  4  apples.11  This  is  accepted  by  some, 
but  there  are  others  who  expect  the  pupil  to  say  that  each  girl  would  get 
}i  of  the  apples,  which  is  four  apples.  This  is  better  because  it  sug- 
gests the  process  used  to  obtain  the  result.  There  are  teachers  who  push 
the  pupil  still  further  by  such  a  question  as,  "How  did  you  know  that 
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:ach  girl  would  get  one-third  of  the  apples.  If  such  an  answer  at  "I 
.ause  4  is  one-third  of  12"  comes,  the  teacher  knows  that  the  pupil  is  1 
mtting  together  that  which  belongs  together.  If  a  pupil  is  allowed  to 
m  jd  that  way,  when  he  reaches  problems  whose  answer  he  can  not  j 
>y  "  inspection  "  he  will  fail,  because  he  has  not  learned  to  think.  T 
ailure  to  get  those  problems  is  not  serious  if  the  failure  ends  there,  1 
ic  will -fail  to  solve  the  problems  of  life  for  the  same  reason,  viz.,  he  1 
lot  learned  to  think. 

The  teacher  then  is  justified  in  asking  the  pupil  such  questions  1 
'  What  made  you  think  of  one  third  t "  The  answer  will  likely  be  t! 
here  were  three  girls  to  get  the  apples.  The  teacher  then  quietly  11 
eats  that  perhaps  one  girl  got  three,  another  four,  and  the  other  fi' 
rhe  pupils  then  tell  the  teacher  that  he  said  the  apples  were  to  be  divid 
qually.  The  teacher  then  asks  again,  "What  made  you  think  thatca 
irl  would  get  one  third?"  "Each  was  to  get  the  same  number  a 
here  were  three  of  them,  so  the  twelve  apples  must  be  divided  into  th 
qual  parts.  When  any  thing  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  one 
tiose  parts  is  called  a  third."  The  pupil  now  has  made  use  of  all  1 
acts  necessary  to  solve  this  problem.  The  answer  is  no  more  valual 
nan  before,  but  the  pupil  is  worth  more.     He  is  learning  to  think. 

No  one  will  insist  thai  all  of  this  need  be  said  every  time  a  pupil 
sked  to  recite.  The  teacher  should  always  be  certain  that  the  pupi 
oing  the  thinking  in  obtaining  results.  He  should  distinguish  betwc 
ic  movement  of  the  mind  in  determining  that  yi  of  1 2  is  desired  and 
tiling  what  ]/i  of  12  is.  He  remembers  the  Utter  just  as  he  rcraemb 
lat  he  is  10  years  old.  Of  course  if  he  forgets  what  it  is  and  remerob 
'hat  is  meant  by  a  third,  he  may  take  twelve  objects  and  place  them 
iree  different  places  by  putting  first  one  in  each  of  the  three  place,  tl 
nother,  and  so  on  till  the  12  are  all  used,  and  thus  find  out  for  himi 
hat  yi  of  12  is.  This  may  or  may  not  be  just  the  thing  to  do,  at  t 
:age  of  the  instruction,  owing  to  the  pupil's  style  of  mind,  time  at  tea 
r"s  dispos  >',  etc.  

Is  this  kind  of  work  within  the  grasp  of  pupils  in  first,  second,  a 
lird  grad  s?  Don't  answer  without  thinking  about  the  work  careful 
ad  altera  .rd  trying  it  with  pupils  in  your  charge.  Try  something  I 
te  following: — 

1.  Mary  shelled  S  qts.  of  green  peas  and  Ethel  shelled  %  as  mai 
Low  many  gallons  did  they  both  together  shell  ? 

2.  In  running  from  the  door  to  the  gate  Harry  took  six  steps  a  yi 
mg.     How  many  feet  is  it  from  the  door  to  the  gate  ? 
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3.  May  had  50  cents.  She  spent  £  of  it  for  a  pansy,  ^  for  a  rose, 
and  J  for  candy.     How  much  had  she  left  ? 

4.  George  bought  a  peck  of  potatoes  at  40  cts.  a  bushel.  What  did 
he  pay  for  them  ? 

5.  Out  of  18  boys,  12  are  playing  marbles  and  the  rest  are  looking 
on.    What  part  are  looking  on  ? 

May  we  expect  a  third  grade  pupil  to  explain  the  last  about  as  follows  ? 
"18  boys — is  boys  are  6  boys.  6  boys  are  J4  of  18  boys.  Then  y$  of 
the  boys  are  looking  on." 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

More  States. — A  bill  for  the  admission  of  Wyoming  and  Idaho  as 
States  has  passed  the  House.  Wyoming  claims  a  population  of  120,000 
and  Idaho  125,000.  Some  think  there  is  danger  of  being  too  hasty  in 
admitting  states.  They  cite  Nevada  as  a  state  that  was  admitted  too 
soon.     New  Mexico  and  Arizona  are  asking  for  admission. 

Hknry  Davis  Thoreau,  an  American  author,  often  called  the  "poet 
naturalist,"  lived  alone  in  a  tiny  house  which  he  built  himself,  on  the 
shore  of  Walden  Fond  near  Concord,  Mass.  He  fished  and  hunted  and 
lived  a  happy,  out-door  life,  which  he  has  described  in  one  of  his  books 
"Walden,  or  Life  in  the  Woods."  He  determined  to  work  no  more 
than  was  necessary  to  provide  for  his  limited  wants,  and  his  expenses 
amounted  to  about  $70  a  year.  He  had  many  peculiarities — he  never 
voted,  never  attended  church,  and  never  paid  taxes. 

Literature  in  Schools. — The  notion  that  literature  can  be  taken  up 
as  a  branch  of  education,  and  learned  at  the  proper  time  and  when  other 
studies  permit,  is  one  of  the  most  farcical  in  our  scheme  of  education.  It 
is  only  matched  in  absurdity  by  the  other  current  idea,  that  literature  is 
something  separate  and  apart  from  general  knowledge.  Here  is  the  whole 
body  of  accumulated  thought  and  experience  of  all  the  ages,  which  indeed 
forms  our  present  life  and  explains  it,  existing  partly  in  tradition  and  train- 
ing, but  more  largely  in  books;  and  most  teachers  think,  and  most  pupils 
are  led  to  believe,  that  this  most  important  former  of  the  mind,  maker  of 
character,  and  guide  to  action  can  be  acquired  in  a  certain  number  of 
lesson*  out  of  a  text-book !  Because  this  is  so,  young  men  and  young 
women  come  up  to  college  almost  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  history  of 
their  race,  and  of  the  ideas  that  have  made  our  civilization.  Some  of 
them  have  never  read  a  book,  except  the  text-books,  on  the  specialties  in 
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which  they  have  prepared  themselves  for  examination.  We  have  a  sii 
tag  concerning  people  whose  minds  appeal  to  be  made  up  of  dry,  isolate 
facts,  that  they  have  do  atmosphere.  Well,  literature  is  the  atmosphen 
In  it  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,  intellectually.  The  fir 
lesson  read  to  or  read  by  the  child  should  begin  to  put  him  in  rclaiiot 
with  the  world  and  the  thought  of  the  world. — Charles  Dudley  Wanur, . 
the  Atlantic. 

Facts  About  Africa. — According  to  Stanley  the  population  is  aba 
350,000,000  (nearly  four  times  as  great  as  the  United  States),  the  Soudi 
alone  having  100,000,000.  There  are  600  languages.  More  than  b 
the  continent  has  been  annexed  to  foreign  powers.  Great  Britain, 
a  matter  of  course,  has  secured  the  lion's  share,  including  the  Suez  can; 
France  and  Germany  each  own  more  territory  than  at  home,  while  B 
giura  and  Italy  have  no  inconsiderable  portion.  European  powers  ha 
a  foothold  all  along  the  coast,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  besides  mi 
a  stronghold  in  the  center.  They  have  opened  up  commerce  and  pour 
in  streams  of  knowledge,  but  compared  with  the  dense  darkness,  the 
tiny  rays  of  civilization  arc  but  mere  specks  of  light  The  imporuti 
of  rum  has  had  a  terrible  effect  on  the  natives,  but  there  is  a  vigorc 
fight  now  against  the  liquor  traffic. — School  Journal. 
■  Confiscating  Mormon  Property. — Confiscation  of  property,  exc< 
as  a  war  measure,  has  been  a  very  rare  proceeding  in  our  country.  I 
by  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  property  to  the  amount 
$i, 000,000  or  more  will  at  once  be  confiscated  by  the  Government 

In  1851  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  passed  an  act  inc 
poraiing  the  Mormon  church.  A  few  years  after  the  legislature  amenc 
the  charter  so  as  to  give  the  corporation  the  right  to  regulate  mania 
and  forms  of  worship,  and  to  place  its  properly  in  charge  of  trusts 
Years  afterwards  Congress  passed  a  law  annulling  that  portion  of 
charter  relating  to  marriages,  thus  asserting  the  right  of  Congress  to 
aside  territorial  legislation.  The  same  act  prohibits  any  religious  corpc 
tiou  in  a  territory  from  acquiring  real  estate  of  greater  value  than  $50,0 
on  penalty  of  its  forfeiture  to  the  United  States. 

This  law  has  never  been  enforced  against  the  Mormon  church,  am 
has  become  an  enormously  wealthy  corporation,  using  all  its  powei 
maintain  the  doctrines  which  are  so  odious  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 
1887  Congress  passed  an  act  annulling  the  charter  of  the  Mormon  chu 
and  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  and  the  confiscation 
all  its  property  in  excess  of  $50,000,  which  is  not  used  for  purpose) 
worship  or  burial. 
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The  Mormon  church  trustees  entered  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  have 
this  act  declared  unconstitutional:  The  decision  has  just  been  rendered 
sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  which  will  at  once  be  enforced. 
It  is  hoped  thai  the  Mormon  church  will  soon  cease  to  be  a  disgrace  to 
our  nation. —  Weeks  Current. 


EDITOEIAL. 
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When  you  send  "back"  pay  for  the  Journal  please  name  the  agent  with 
whom  you  subscribed. 

The  withdrawal  of  Prof.  Car  hart  from  the  race  leaves  only  John  W.  Barnes 
and  James  H.  Henry  as  candidates  for  the  state  superintendency  on  the  Repub- 
lican side. 

With  this  number  of  the  Journal  the  time  of  a  large  number  of  subscribers 
expires.  If  they  will  renew  at  once  they  will  save  the  possibility  of  any  break 
in  the  file  of  the  Journal  and  save  the  editor  much  trouble. 

Distribution  of  School  Revenues. — Last  month's  Journal  contained  an 
article  on  the  distribution  of  school  revenues,  by  Supt.  Machan.  A  full  and 
free  discussion  of  this  subject  is  invited.  There  is  a  pretty  general  agreement 
that  there  are  some  defects  in  the  present  method,  but  there  is  a  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  what  the  remedy  should  be.  This  is  a  matter  of  so  much  impor- 
tance that  we  can  not  afford  to  make  a  mistake,  and  so  there  should  be  the  full- 
est and  freest  discussion,  not  with  a  purpose  to  establish  a  theory,  but  in  order 
to  find  the  truth  and  do  justice.  The  Journal  asks  that  those  who  write  try  to 
distinguish  between  a  just  law  and  a  defective  administration  of  law. 

The  American  Book  Company  has  announced  a  general  reduction  in  the 
prices  of  books  of  from  20  to  33%  % .  It  proposes  to  make  the  wholesale  price 
the  retail  price  and  print  the  price  on  the  book,  and  thus  protect  the  purchaser 
against  the  local  dealer.  It  further  proposes  to  send  books  to  any  one  free  ot 
postage  on  receipt  of  printed  price.  And  it  proposes  still  further  to  sell  direct 
to  school  boards  at  20%  under  present  wholesale  prices. 

This  is  the  first  tjme  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  a  "  trust "  has  made  its 
bow  to  the  public  by  a  sweeping  reduction  of  prices.  Rather  a  strange  pro- 
ceeding for  a. so  called  "syndicate,11  is  it  not? 

The  De  Pauw  Normal  School  has  been  abolished,  or  at  least  suspended. 
This  is  a  misfortune  to  the  state,  as  the  school  was  growing  rapidly,  was  purely 
professional,  and  the  work  done  was  of  a  high  order.  While  De  Pauw  has  in 
prospect  a  very  large  endowment  fund,  much  of  it  is  not  yet  available,  and  it  is 
understood  that  one  cause  of  the  suspension  was  the  lack  of  funds.  Arnold 
Tompkins,  the  head  of  the  Normal  Department,  and  W.  H.  Mace  and  Mrs. 
Tompkins,  his  principal  assistants,  are  among  the  ablest  and  most  progressive 
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ucatois  in  Indiana,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  not  have  to  leave  the  stab 
order  to  find  remunerative  employment. 

Later. — Since  the  above  was  in  type  the  writer  is  creditably  informed  that  thi 
ief  cause  for  abolishing  the  Normal  School  was  that  in  the  opinion  of  Prts 
hn  it  did  not  properly  belong  to  a  university.  The  subject  was  discussed  fo 
ree  days,  and  then  the  proposition  to  abolish  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  H ' 
The  Journal  is  not  in  possession  of  all  the  arguments  used  on  either  side 
t  at  present  writing  is  wholly  unable  to  divine  the  line  of  argument  that  waul 
itify  the  abolition  of  a  normal  department  doing  the  highest  order  of  scienufi 
ofessional  work,  and  at  the  same  time  would  retain  as  a  part  of  the  univenit 
nusic  department,  an  art  department,  a  military  department,  and  a  preparator 
partment.  The  board  seems  to  have  no  conception  that  the  question  of  put 
:  school  education  is  a  great  question  of  applied  philosophy,  and  as  such  fil 
thin  the  province  of  a  university,  as  much  as  does  applied  math  e  mafic 
om  the  Journal's  stand-point  De  Pauw  has  made  a  serious  mistake. 
In  many  of  the  States  it  is  now  the  law  that  the  physical  effects  of  alcoh 
all  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  The  potency  of  this  law  remains  wi 
;  teachers.  It  is  universally  considered  that  in  the  passage  of  these  law 
d  in  the  preparation  of  text-books  to  comply  with  the  law,  we  have  made  gre 
Ogress  in  the  great  work  of  temperance  reform.  But  unless  thejfcchers  mai 
special  effort  to  comply  with  the  intent  of  the  law  by  dilig 
struct  ion  along  this  line,  the  law  will  avail  but  little.  Teaclt! 
e  leaders  of  advanced  thought,  should  see  to  it  that  the  roost  is^fee  of  tt 
portunity  to  elevate  the  race. — C.  M.  Lemon. 

Time  may  wear  away  the  imperfections  of  the  cutter  from  the  hardest  marW 
iture  minds  may  counteract  the  poison  of  false  preaching,  but  eternity  alo 
a  eradicate  the  evils  of  incompetent  teachers,  stamped  indelibly  upon  t 
nds  of  our  children.  He  who  puts  on  the  robes  of  a  teacher  should  be 
se  as  Solomon  and  as  God-like  as  Abram.  Vet  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  sot 
ople  think  that  every  boy  over  sixteen  or  girl  over  fifteen  who  attends  an  eig 
«ks  term  of  subscription  school — improperly  called  a  "  normal " — should 
ensed  by  the  county  superintendent  to  "teach"  school.  Many  who  apj 
uld  not  properly  "keep"  school.  It  is  sometimes  hard  to  say  to  thedaugh 
a  poor  widow  whose  maintenance  depends  upon  her  daughter's  employmei 
it  she  can  not  have  license.  There  are  various  cases  where  charity  and  1 
volence  plead  with  eloquent  lips  and  sorrowful  tears,  and  yet  the  county  : 
rintendent  must  turn  a  hard  cold  heart  to  the  applicant  and  resolutely  a 
mly  say  "No."  If  the  school  fund  was  a  charity  fund  it  would  not  be  thi 
the  injury  ended  with  merely  drawing  the  money  it  might  be  softened  do' 
d  occasional  imperfections  waived,  but  think  what  a  great  injury  might 
ne  somebody's  darling — what  a  great  wrong  might  be  inflicted  upon  twei 
sixty  bright,  intelligent  boys  and  girls  by  the  granting  of  one  license  to 
deserving  applicant.  Belter  that  ninety-and-nine  worthy  teachers  be  refui 
snse  than  that  one  unworthy  one  succeed. — W.  M.  Moss,  Co.  Supt.,  in  , 
cornfield  Democrat,  June  zo,  1890. 
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Strict  Honesty. — In  the  spring  of  the  year,  1833,  Lincoln  was  appointed 
postmaster  of  New  Salem,  and  held  the  office  for  three  years.  Its  emoluments 
were  sknder  and  its  duties  light,  but  there  was  in  all  probability  no  citizen  of 
the  village  who  could  have  made  so  much  of  it  as  he.  Tbe  mails  were  so  scanty 
that  he  was  said  to  carry  them  in  his  hat,  and  he  is  also  reported  to  have  read 
every  newspaper  that  arrived ;  it  is  altogether  likely  that  this  formed  the  leading 
inducement  to  his  taking  the  office.  His  incumbency  lasted  until  New  Salem 
ceased  to  be  populous  enough  for  a  post-station  and  the  mail  went  by  to  Peters- 

Dr.  Holland  relates  a  sequel  to  this  official  experience  which  illustrates  the 
quaint  honesty  of  the  man.  Several  years  later,  when  he  was  a  practicing  law- 
yer, an  agent  of  the  Postoffice  Department  called  upon  him,  and  asked  for  a 
balance  due  from  the  New  Salem  office,  some  $17.  Lincoln  arose,  and  opening 
a  little  trunk  which  lay  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  took  from  it  a  cotton  rag  in 
which  was  tied  up  the  exact  sum  required.  "  I  never  use  any  man's  money  but 
my  own,"  he  quietly  remarked.  When  we  consider  the  pinching  poverty  in 
which  these  years  had  been  passed,  we  may  appreciate  the  self-denial  which  had 
kept  him  from  making  even  a  temporary  use  of  this  little  sum  of  government 
money. — Ctntury. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  readers  of  the  Journal  in  regard  to 
the  publication  of  answers  to  the  State  Board  Questions.  The  editor  has  before 
him  a_ letter  (and  it  is  only  one  of  many  of  the  same  kind)  finding  serious  fault 
with  the  journal  because  it  does  not  contain  ail  the  answers.  He  says  only 
about  two-thirds  of  tbe  questions  are  answered,  and  that  if  there  is  one  that  he 
"specially  wants  that  one  is  sure  to  be  omitted.'1 

Then  again  there  are  many  teachers  who  criticise  the  Journal  severely  because 
it  gives  any  of  the  answers.  They  insist  that  the  space  occupied  by  the  answers 
could  be  filled  by  matter  that  would  be  worth  a  vast  deal  more  to  the  teachers, 
and  they  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  teachers  generally  wftuld  not  be  better 
off  if  left  to  dig  out  answers  for  themselves. 

At  present  the  journal  sees  no  way  of  satisfying  both  parties,  but  will  con- 
tinue to  give  most  of  the  answers.  The  purpose  is  to  omit  all  answers  that  can 
be  readily  obtained  by  referring  to  any  ordinary  text-book.  The  answers  are 
given  to  satisfy  a  large  demand  on  the  part  of  young  teachers  who  wish  to  test 
their  own  work  and  who  wish  to  review  subjects. 


TROUBLE  AT  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

Near  the  close  of  the  college  year  certain  young  men  of  peculiar  tastes  thought 
to  have  some  fun  by  issuing  a  "Bogus."  This  Bogus  was  a  vile  sheet,  using 
in  a  slanderous  way  the  names  of  professors  and  students.  It  was  printed  in  a 
little  country  village  more  than  a  hundred  miles  away  and  circulated  in  the  dead 
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of  night.  Only  nine  persons  knew  of  it  and  only  five  or  six  were  actively  con 
nected  with  it,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  keep  the  authorship  a  sec* 

The  faculty  and  a  great  bod]*  of  the  students  felt  that  the  University  bad  bee 
disgraced  and  at  once  instituted  means  for  detecting  the  guilty  parties.  In  dn 
time  every  detail  and  every  guilty  person  was  known.  Of  the  nine  that  ha 
knowledge  of  the  affair  one  was  reprimanded,  two  were  suspended,  and  six  wei 
either  expelled  or  dropped  from  the  rolls,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing, : 
they  can  not  return  to  college. 

The  Journal  wishes  to  commend,  in  the  highest  terms,  the  conduct  of  & 
faculty  in  this  matter.  If  the  faculties  in  more  of  our  collegaahad  more  "bad 
bone  "  we  would  hear  less  frequently  of  outrages  committed  by  some  of  tl 
festive  gentlemen  (?)  that  frequent  the  halls  of  our  institutions  of  learnin 
The  ruffianism  carried  on  and  permitted  in  some  of  our  colleges  is  a  disgrace 
our  civilization.  When  a  young  man  ceases  to  be  a  gentleman  he  should  cea 
to  be  a  member  of  a  respectable  college  or  university. 


THE  LAST  CALL  FOR  ST.  PAUL. 

The  arrangements  are  now  complete  for  the  St.  Paul  meeting.  Tickets  * 
be  on  sale  July  1-7,  and  are  good  returning  tilt  July  15,  but  can  be  extended 
St.  Paul  so  as  to  be  good  returning  till  Sept.  30.  No  arrangements  could 
made  for  stopping  over  either  going  or  returning.  The  rate  is  a  single  fare  fori 
round  trip  plus  (2,  which  pays  the  initiation  fee  to  the  Association.  The  r 
from  Indianapolis  is  ( 16  50  4-  5-  =  118.50.  The  National  Council  opens 
session  July  4,  but  the  main  Association  does  not  begin  till  July  8. 

Indiana  teachers  can  not  all  start  from  one  point,  but  they  are  practic; 
unanimous  in  their  intention  to  go  from  Chicago  by  the  "Burlington"  rot 
This  runs  several  hundred  miles  along  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  am 
the  popular  line.  A  special  teachers'  train  will  run  over  this  route,  leav 
Chicago  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  Monday,  July  7,  and  reach  St.  Paul  that  evening 
about  10  p.  tn.  Many  Indiana  teachers  will  reach  that  train.  Others  will  re; 
Chicago  too  late  for  this  special  train,  and  will  take  an  evening  train  over 
same  road  and  reach  St.  Paul  next  morning.  Those  who  do  this  can  leave 
Paul  in  the  morning  returning  and  have  the  river  scenery  on  the  return  trip. 

Teachers  preferring  to  go  by  Peoria  or  St.  Louis  can  do  so  at  the  same  pr 
and  can  secure  the  same  river  scenery,  as  the  Burlington  connects  at  both  tt 
places.  Those  who  go  over  the  above  route  from  Chicago  can,  by  seeing 
agent  at  St.  Paul,  exchange  their  tickets  and  get  others  that  will  take  then 
Duluth  and  there  secure  boat  passage,  including  berths  and  meals,  all  the  ■ 
round  to  Chicago,  by  paying  (16.50  extra.  This  also  secures  the  privileg 
stopping  off  at  any  points  on  the  lakes. 


W.  H.  Elso-j  and  L.  H.  Hadley  are  conducting  a  successful  normal,  m 

bering  So,  at  Rockville. 
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QUESTIONS  AN 


STATE  BOARD  QUEST* 

Writing  and  Speixing. — The  penmai 
entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  st 
.  (50),  regularity  of  farm  (30),  and  neat. 
applicant  will  be  considered  in  itself,  ra 
models. 

The  orthography  of  the  entire  examinai 
and  1  will  be  deducted  for  each  word  inco 

Geography.— 1.  In  what  way  do  the 
from  those  of  other  continents? 

2.  Distinguish  between  islands  due  to 
cies.     Give  examples  of  each. 

3.  What  are  the  chief  obstacles  to  the 

4.  What  are  the  chief  products  of  Cub 

5.  Where  are  Tacoma,  Bologna,  Lead 

6.  Bound  Chili.    What  is  its  capital? 

7.  Compare  Colorado  and  Switzerland 
are  the  differences  chiefly  due? 

■   Grammar. — 1.     Show  the  difference  in 

(a)  The  colli  ice  was  refreshing. 

(b)  The  cold  water  chilled  him. 

2.  Analyze :  Shakespeare's  metaphor 
one  of  the  finest  in  literature. 

3.  What  uses  may  the  noun  clause  hai 

4.  Give  sentences  to  illustrate  each  usi 
S-    Show  how  you  would  make  clear  to 

sentence :     I  will  go  when  you  come. 

6.  Use  like  in  a  sentence  as  an  adjects 

7.  What  parts  of  speech  may  that  be? 

8.  Correct,  if  necessary,  and  give  reasc 
I  knew  it  to  be  he.     (c)  1  expected  to  hai 

9.  How  may  adjectives  be  compared 
comparison. 

10.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  ride,  sit 

Physiology— i.    Describe  thehipjoi 

2.  Give  three  important  functions  of  th 

3.  Trace  fully  the  blood  from  the  right 

4.  Describe  the  lungs. 

5.  What  change  in  food  takes  place  ii 

6.  What  important  changes  in  the  bkn 
these  changes  produced  ? 
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7.  What  instruction  would  you  give  your  pupils  in  regard  to  habits  of  sleq 
ing? 

8.  What  are  lacteals?    What  are  their  uses? 

9.  Name  the  two  kinds  of  nerves,  and  state  the  function  of  each  kind. 

(Answer  any  seven.) 

U.  S.  History. — Write  the  history  of  the  development  and  extension  in  th 

country  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  from  the  founding  of  Jamestown  till  the  prac 

Write  the  full  history  of  the  acquisition  of  all  our  territory  added  since  tl 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  showing  what  dangers  to  our  national  existen 
have  grown  out  of  some  of  these  acquisitions,  and  what  dangers  have -be 
avoided  by  others  of  them. 

Arithmetic. — 1.    Divide  £  of  35H  by  |  of  %%. 

2.  What  is  the  diflerence  between  the  L.  C.  M.  and  the  G.  C.  D.  of  two 
more  numbers? 

3.  What  is  the  least  number  that  will  exactly  contain  3%,  si,  *',  and  3} 

4.  Show  how  to  divide  one  fraction  by  another. 

5.  Two  persons  join  in  purchasing  some  property,  one  paying  (1,150  a 
the  other  $1,000.  If  the  property  rise  in  value  to  13,750,  what  will  be  t 
amount  of  each  man's  share  of  the  gain? 

6.  Bought  goods  as  follows ;  March  22,  $200  on  2  mo.  credit ;  March ; 
$300  on  3  mo.  credit;  June  16,  $500  oa  2  mo-  credit;  July  12,  $200  on 411 
credit.    What  is  the  equated  time  of  payment? 

7.  A  note  of  $250  is  dated  January  1,  1888,  with  interest  at  756.  Indon 
June  1,  i838,  $6.  Indorsed  January  1,  1889,  $21.50.  What  was  due  July 
1889? 

8.  A  man  was  offered  a  house  and  lot  for  $2,250  c  atb,  cr  $2,300  in  3 1 
Did  he  make  or  lose,  and  how  much,  by  accepting  the  latter  offer,  money  bei 
worth  6%  ? 

9.  When  gold  is  20ft  premium,  what  is  the  discount  on  greenbacks? 
Science  of  Education. — 1.    What  is  it  to  think;  to  believe;  to  know? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  proof  and  demonstration?  In  what  ch 
of  subjects  is  demonstration  possible? 

3.  What  is  a  self-evident  or  self-evincing  truth? 

4.  What  are  the  reasons  for  out-door  recesses?  What  objections  exist 
this  plan? 

5.  Define  consciousness.  How  do  the  things  known  by  consciousness  dif 
from  the  objects  known  by  sense-perception? 

6.  What  are  the  reasons  for  requiring  pupils  to  be  prompt  and  regular 
the  attendance  an  the  school? 

7.  What  is  the  reason  for  supplementary  reading  in  the  school? 
S.    What  ta  the  function  of  instruction  in  music  in  the  school? 

9.    What  is  the  educational  value  of  analyzing  sentences?    Of  parsing? 
10.    Give  the  title  and  author  of  the  professional  text  used  this  year  by  t 
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Teachers'  Reading  Circle.    What  are  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  book? 
(Answer  any  five.) 
Reading. — "  What  know  ye  of  the  world  immense, 
Beyond  the  narrow  ring  of  sense? 
What  should  we  know,  who  lounge  about 
The  house  we  dwell  in,  nor  find  out, 
Masked  by  a  wall,  the  secret  cell 
Where  the  soul's  priests  in  hiding  dwell? 
The  winding  stair  that  steals  aloof, 
To  chapel  mysteries  'neath  the  roof? " 
i.    Write  ten  questions  such  as  you  would  give  a  pupil  in  order  to  bring  out 
the  thought  in  the  above  selection.  10  points,  five  each, 

i.    Read  a  selection  to  be  marked  by  the  superintendent.  50 


ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 

Reading. — 1.    Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  expression  ''narrow  ring  of 
sense." 
a.    Why  is  it  said  to  be  narrmvf 

3.  What  is  "the  house  we  dwell  in?  " 

4.  la  what  way  do  we  "lounge  about"  in  this  house? 

5.  What  wall  is  meant? 

6.  What  are  the  "  soul's  priests?  " 

7.  What  is  the  "winding  stair?" 

S.     What  place  is  referred  to  as  "beneath  the  roof?  " 
9.    What  is  meant  by  "chapel mysteries?" 
10.    What  is  the  figure  in  the  last  three  lines? 

Arithmetic— 1.    ?of  3S>i+^o»sX=?X¥XiXA=if5=>JW.  Ans. 

3.  Reduce  each  number  to  the  form  of  a  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms;  find 
the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  numerators  and  divide  it  by  the  G.  C.  D.  of  the  denomina- 
tors.   This  gives  30225,  Ans. 

5.  The  gain  to  be  divided  is  $1500.  The  first  share  will  be  ^U— i  oi  U$°° 
-$666%.    The  second  share  will  be  f  of  Jisoo=>833}i. 

6.  May  22 —  200  X      0  =  0 
June  28—  300  X    37  =  nioo 
Aug.  16 —  500  X    86  =  43000 
Nov.  12—  300  X  174  =  34800 

1300  88900 

88900  -1-  1200  —  74.    74  days  after  May  22  =  Aug.  4,  Ans. 

7-     Principal J250.00 

Interest  for  5  months 7.29 J 

Payment 6.00 

Interest  unpaid 1.29J 

Interest  on  principal  for  7  months 10.201 


m    *  i 
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Total  interest 1 1  50 

Amount  due  Jan.  1,  1889 261  50 

Payment 21.50 

Balance  due 240.00 

Interest  on  $240  for  6  months 8  40 

Amount  due  July  1,  1889 248.40 

8.  The  present  worth  of  $2300  in  3  months  at  6%  is  $2266.01,  nearly. 
$2266.01  —  $2250  =  $16.01,  loss. 

9.  Assume  100%  =  greenbacks,; 

then  1 20%  =  gold; 
and    20%=preminm. 
20  -+-  120  =  J  =  16%  %,  the  required  discount. 

Physiology. — 1.  The  hip  joint  is  a  ball  and  socket  joint,  giving  great  free- 
dom of  motion  to  the  leg.  The  head  of  the  femur  is  rounded  like  a  hemisphere 
and  fits  into  a  similar  cavity  in  the  innominatum.  The  femur  is  held  in  place 
by  an  interosseous  ligament  and  by  the  capsular  ligament  which  incloses  the 
joint. 

2.  (1)  It  is  a  covering  and  a  protection  to  the  body. 

(2)  It  is  an  important  organ  of  excretion. 

(3)  Absorption  and  secretion. 

3.  From  the  right  auricle  the  blood  goes  to  the  right  ventricle  through  the 
mitral  valves ;  then  it  is  forced  through  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  lungs;  from 
the  lungs  it  returns  through  the  pulmonary  vein  to  the  left  auricle. 

4.  The  lungs  are  two  vascular  organs  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  one 
on  each  side  and  extending  to  the  diaphragm.  They  are  spongy  in  their  tex- 
ture, being  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  small  air  vessels.  The  blood  from 
the  heart  passes  through  the  lungs,  coming  in  contact  with  the  air,  absorbing 
oxygen  and  giving  up  its  impurities. 

5.  In  the  stomach  the  food  is  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice,  by  which  the 
albumen  is  dissolved  and  converted  into  albuminose,  and  all  the  food  is  changed 
into  a  liquid  called  chyme. 

6.  In  the  lungs  the  blood  comes  in  contact  with  the  air  through  the  thin  walls 
of  the  air  cells,  receiving  through  these  walls  the  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  giv- 
ing up  its  carbonic  gas  and  other  impurities.  It  is  also  changed  in  color  to  a 
bright  crimson  red.  This  interchange  of  substances  takes  place  through  the 
walls  of  the  cells  by  what  is  called  endosmose  and  exosmose. 

7.  Sleep  should  be  taken  at  regular  hours  and  should  not  be  less  than  eight 
hours.  Sitting  up  late  at  night  and  sleeping  late  in  the  morning  should  be 
avoided.     Sleeping  apartments  should  be  cool  and  thoroughly  ventilated. 

8.  The  lacteals  are  minute  vessels  which  commence  with  the  inner  coat  of 
the  intestines  and  terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct.  They  absorb  the  chyle  from 
the  contents  of  the  intestines  and  convey  it  into  the  circulation. 

9.  The  nervous  system  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  cerebro-spinal 
and  the  sympathetic.  The  first  presides  over  the  sensations  and  voluntary  mo- 
tions ;  the  second  serves  as  a  motor  nerve  to  many  of  the  internal  organs  of  the 
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o  these  organs,  and  presides  over  the  action 

Geography. — i.  Australia  has  no  large  or  tierce  animals.  The  kangaroo 
is  the  largest.     Many  species  of  marsupial  animals  are  found  there. 

2.  Islands  due  to  land-forming  agencies  are  generally  low  and  flat,  and  sur- 
rounded by  shallow  water,  as  deltas  formed  at  the  mouths  of  many  large  rivers. 
Islands  due  to  land-wearing  agencies  are  generally  surrounded  by  deep,  swift 
water,  and  have  precipitous  sides.  They  are  generally  found  along  the  coasts 
of  the  ocean  where  there  are  strong  currents  or  continuous  action  of  the  waves. 

3.  The  immense  amount  of  earth  to  be  removed ;  the  unfavorable  character 
of  the  land  through  which  the  canal  passes;  the  unhealthy  climate,  making  it 
almost  impossible  for  foreigners  to  live  there;  and  the  immense  expenditure  of 
money  required. 

Science  of  Education —i.  The  faculties  of  the  mind  are  generally  divided 
into  three  classes:  the  intellect,  sensibilities  and  the  will  or  knowing,  feeling 
and  willing.  The  intellect  is  the  power  of  the  mind  by  which  we  think  and 
know.  Whenever  any  of  the  faculties  of  the  intellect  are  engaged  we  think. 
The  products  of  the  intellect  are  ideas  and  thoughts.  Believing  and  knowing 
are  intuitive  operations  of  the  mind  and  are  the  products  of  judgment.  In  judg- 
ment the  mind  compares  two  objects  of  thought  and  unites  them  into  a  proposu 
tion.  But  the  truth  of  this  proposition  or  the  result  of  the  judgment,  eithe 
believing  or  knowing  is  an  act  of  intuition. 

3.  Self-evident  truth  is  an  intu.tive  or  primary  truth.  It  admits, of  no. proof 
as  it  carries  its  own  evidence  in  itself,  as  "the  whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its 
parts,'"  no  sane  mind  can  for  a  moment  doubt  its  truth. 

5.  Consciousness  is  the  power  by  which  the  miad  knows  its  own  states  and 
actions.  Consciousness  deals  with  the  mind  itself,  its  states  and  its  actions, 
and  its  feelings.  It  has  no  reference  to  outward  objects.  Sense  perception  has 
reference  to  outward  objects.  Consciousness  deals  with  the  <?£<>— sense -percep- 
tion  with  the  non-ego. 

7.  It  drills  insight  reading;  it  prevents  rote  in  memory  reading;  it  furnishes 
a  pleasant  variety  and  change  in  the  work ;  it  drills  the  pupils  in  spelling  and 
forming  words. 

8.  It  gives  the  power  to  interpret  written  music ;  it  cultivates  the  love  of  the 
beautiful :  it  makes  the  school  pleasant  and  attractive. 

9.  Analysis  and  parsing  enable  pupils  to  see  the  correct  use  and  relation  of 
the  words  in  a  sentence.  They  teach  the  use  of  good  language ;  they  enable 
the  pupil  to  express  his  thoughts  in  proper  form;  they  often  aid  in  getting  the 
correct  meaning  of  a  sentence. 

Grammar. — 1.  Cold  in  the  first  sentence  is  superfluous.  Cold  in  the  second 
sentence  is  emphasized  to  denote  a  particular  kind  of  water. 

2.  This  is  a  complex  declarative  sentence.  Metaphor  is  modified  by  Shake- 
speare's and  the  clause  "Night's  candles  are  burnt  out.  One  is  modified  by 
the  phrase  of  finest;  finest  by  the  and  in  literature.     Candles  is  the  subject  of 
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the  appositive  clause,  and  are  burnt  is  the  predicate.     Candles  is  modified  by 
night's.    Are  burnt  is  modified  by  out. 

3.  Suhject,  piedicate,  object,  or  appositive. 

4.  Who  wrote  the  letter  ^  is  the  question.  The  proposition  was,  That  ail 
should  be  protected.  They  knew  who  did  that.  Grant's  terms,  "  I  propose  to 
move  immediately  on  your  works,"  were  accepted. 

5.  By  asking  questions  to  bring  out  the  meaning.  The  following  might  be 
asked :  What  word  connects  the  propositions,  "  I  will  go  "  and  "you  come"? 
What  word  denotes  time  ? 

6.  That  was  a  like  circumstance.  Solomon  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these. 

7.  **  I  know  that  it  was  he,"  is  correct.  "  I  knew  it  to  be  him."  Use  him 
with  the  infinitive  to  be.  I  expected  to  go.  Expected  implies  futurity,  which 
can  not  be  expressed  by  the  present  perfect  tense. 
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MISCELLANY. 


A  Summer  Normal  will  be  held  in  Hartford  City  beginning  July  14,  con- 
ducted by  Wm.  Reed  and  Jay  A.  Hindman. 

The  Hamilton  Co.  Normal  will  open  in  Noblesville  July  25,  under  the  care 
of  J.  F.  Haines  and  Co.  Supt.  £.  A.  Hutchens. 

The  State  University  has  abolished  its  preparatory  department  and  ar- 
ranged with  the  Bloomington  high-school  to  do  its  preparatory  work. 

The  Elkhart  Co.  Normal  School  will  open  for  7  weeks  at  Goshen  July  14, 
with  W.  H.  Sims,  G.  L.  Harding,  J.  N.  Swart,  and  D.  J.  Troyer  as  instructors. 

Union  Christian  College,  at  Merom,  had  an  unusually  prosperous  year 
and  an  unusually  interesting  commencement.  Its  outlook  for  next  year  is  very 
flattering. 

The  Southern  Ind.  Normal  College,  located  at  Mitchell,  has  changed 
hands.  £.  £.  Urner  and  G.  £.  Williams  have  bought  out  £.  F.  Sutherland, 
and  have  taken  charge  as  associate  principals.  They  are  both  graduates  of  the 
school  and  fully  understand  its  spirit  and  its  methods,  and  hope  to  retain  all  its 
old  friends  and  make  many  new  ones. 

Moore's  Hill  College  is  fortunate  in  securing  as  its  president  Dr.  J.  H. 
Martin.  He  had  been  president  of  the  college  once  before,  and  had  never  lost 
his  interest  in  it ;  and  owing  to  his  superior  work  the  college  had  never  lost  its 
interest  in  him.  He  will  organize,  in  connection  with  the  college,  a  normal 
department,  and  give  it  special  attention. 

Hancock  Co.  Reading  Circle  enrolled  every  teacher  in  the  district  schools 
and  all  in  the  city  schools  but  two.  Beside  these  57  persons  not  teachers  did 
all  or  part  of  the  work  and  were  enrolled  members  of  circles.  Thirty-eight  sets 
of  books  were  taken  by  persons  not  teaching.    In  many  instances  two  persons 
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to  purchase  the  books  and  did  the  work  together,  thus  making  the  57 
With  a  total  county  and  city  teachers  of  120,  we  had  175  Reading 
Circle  members.  This  is  a  fine  record,  and  Supterintendent  Jackson  deserves 
congratulations. 

Topeka,  Kan. — The  city  superintendents  of  Kansas  held  a  meeting  at  To- 
peka  in  May,  and  among  those  present  were  several  en-Indiana  superintendents. 
The  Topeka  schools,  of  which  John  M.  Bloss  is  superintendent,  were  spoken 
of  in  the  highest  terms.  R.  W.  Stevenson,  of  Wichita,  formerly  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  said  :  "  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  enjoyed  a  visit  through  city  schools 
more.  I  had  heard  much  of  the  Topeka  schools  and  their  high  standard,  but  I 
am  sure  no  one  has  ever  said  too  much  of  them.  I  was  particularly  interested 
today  and  investigated  thoroughly.  I  found  nothing  to  criticise  and  everything 
to  commend.  I  have  visited  the  best  schools  of  a  great  many  of  the  large  cities 
of  the  East  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Topeka  schools  equal  any  of 
them."  This  is  a  high  compliment  for  our  old  friend  Bloss,  and  the  Journal 
extends  congratulations. 

De  Pauw.— We  are  in  receipt  of  the  new  Year-Book  and  Triennial  Register 
of  De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind.,  for  the  year  1889-90.  The  book 
shows  that  the  University  has  enjoyed  a  year  of  unexampled  prosperity.  The 
entire  net  enrollment  of  students  is  1038,  and  of  professors  and  instructors,  56. 
This  is  the  largest  attendance  in  the  history  of  the  institution,  all  the  depart- 
ments having  had  a  healthy  increase.  The  entire  number  of  graduates  since 
the  organization  of  the  University  exceeds  1200.  There  are  70  graduates  in  the 
senior  classes  of  the  present  year.  The  book  contains  a  history  of  the  Univer- 
sity, its  present  plan  of  organization,  the  method  of  government  and  instruction, 
a  list  of  its  officers,  including  trustees  and  faculties,  a  description  of  its  material 
equipment,  a  full  account  of  all  the  eight  distinct  schools  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, with  their  courses  of  instruction  and  lists  of  students,  and  a  complete  list 
and  brief  history  of  all  its  alumni.  Graduates  of  the  commissioned  high-schools 
are  admitted  without  examination  on  the  work  they  have  already  completed. 
The  new  President,  Dr.  J.  P.  D.  John,  who  entered  on  duty  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  was  formally  inaugurated  June  19.  De  Pauw  is  a  great  and  growing 
University,  and  one  of  which  not  only  the  State  of  Indiana,  but  the  entire  West, 
may  justly  be  proud. 


STATE  CONVENTION-  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  Association  met  June  17,  J.  O.  Lewellen  presiding,  and  J.  W.  Cravens 
acting  as  secretary.  Sixty-three  Supts.  responded  to  roll-call,  and  others  came 
later.  The  program  was  an  unusually  good  one,  and  the  general  feeling  was 
that  it  was  one  of  the  best  meetings  in  the  history  of  the  convention.  As  it  was 
voted  to  print  the  minutes  and  papers  in  full  in  pamphlet  form,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  the  journal  to  speak  of  the  exercises  in  detail.  The  secretary  em- 
ployed a  short-hand  reporter  and  the  minutes  will  be  very  full. 
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The  resolutions  passed  by  tbe  convention  have  a  general  educational  uue 
ind  we  give  them  below : 

Resolv.  d,  i .  That  we  are  in  favor  of  amending  the  law  so  as  to  give  a  i 
ust  and  equitable  distribution  of  the  school  revenues. 

2.  That  we  favor  an ;  amendmenrof  the  renewal  license  law  so  as  to  mak 
-equipments  comply  with  the  original  spirit  of  said  law,  which  was  to  t 
>nly  to  teachers  holding  three  years  licenses. 

3.  That  we  favor  increasing  the  term  of  county  superintendent  to  four ; 
>n  a  salaried  basis,  with  provisions  for  clerical  assistance  when  necessary. 

4.  That  we  are  opposed  to  sending  MSS.  from  one  county  to  another  u 
in  the  written  request  of  the  Supt.  who  is  to  grade  the  MSS. 

5.  That  we  favor  the  amendment  to  Section so  as  to  cut  off  the  p 

)f  the  patrons  to  exclude  any  of  the  common  school  branches. 

6.  That  we  recognize  the  benefit  derived  from  the  Teachers'  and  Young 
tie's  Reading  Circles  and  heartily  indorse  them. 

7.  That  we  favor  raising  the  standard  of  license  to  the  following: 

For  six  months  license average  of  75 ;  minimum  65 

For  twelve  months  license average  of  85  ;  minimum  75 

For  twenty-four  months  license average  of  90;  minimum  80 

For  thirty-six  months  license average  of  95 ;  minimum  8; 

8.  That  we  favor  the  holding  of  township  and  county  exercises  forth 
:ouragcinent  of  graduation  from  tbe  district  schools,  and  that  we  favor  su< 
irrangement  as  will  enable  the  common  school  graduates  to  go  through  the 
ichool  course  of  study  free  of  tuition, 

9.  That  we  favor  the  publication  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Association  fo 
listribution  to  County  Superintendents. 

10.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  hereby  respectfully  request 
:omply  with  the  wishes  of  this  body  relative  to  the  "review"  feature  of  th 
imination  work,  as  expressed  in  a  resolution  which  was  passed  at  the  As; 
ion  of  County  Superintendents  June  16,  1889,  viz : 

(1)  That  the  book  upon  which  applicants  shall  be  required  to  write  a 
examination  be  specified  at  least  six  months  in  advance  of  such  examinatt 

(2)  That  five  questions  be  prepared  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  c 
rook  selected  for  each  examination ;  provided,  that  the  other  work  of  the  1 
ination  be  so  curtailed  that  the  whole  work  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  th; 
oeen  heretofore  required. 

1 1 .  That  we  hereby  tender  our  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  Associatii 
heir  able  work  and  courteous  treatment,  and  especially  to  our  efficient  seer 
Mr.  J.  W.  Cravens,  for  securing  reduced  railroad  rates. 

\2.  That  we  especially  tender  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Timothy  Griffin  f 
xiurtesy  in  extending  to  us  the  use  of  Agricultural  Room. 

B.  F.  Wislkr,  1 

H.  D.  Vories, 

E.  O.  Ellis,      \  Commit 

W.  S.  Ellis,    | 

L.  O.  Dale,      j 
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Officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  were :  President,  J.  F.  Snow,  Adams 
county;  Vice-Presidents,  G.  W.  Dealand  and  J.  L  Ohlwine;  Treasurer,  W.  T. 
Morrison;  Secretary,  W.  B.  Flick;  Executive  Committee,  B.  F.  Thiebaud,  J. 
W.  Ellis,  E.  G.  Machan,  W.  B.  Thomas,  Samuel  J.  Huston. 

READING  CIRCLE  NOTES. 

The  following  counties  have  reported  the  Reading  Circle  membership  since 
the  last  published  list ; 

DcKalb 141        Adams 102 

Hancock 175        Pulaski 52 

Delaware 130        Johnson 114 

The  number  of  teachers  required  to  fill  the  district  schools  of  De  Kalb  county 
it  113,  while  the  membership  is  141,  making  29  who  are  either  teaching  in  the 
graded  schools  of  the  county  or  preparing  to  teach.  Who  can  beat  this  show- 
ing? 

Hancock  county  makes  a  handsome  showing.    The  schools  of  the  county 
require  120  teachers,  yet  the  membership  reaches  175,  made  up  of  advanced 
pupils  and  student  school-patrons. 
The  list  of  books  for  the  Young  People's  Reading  Circle  is  as  follows: 
LIST  OF  BOOKS  FOR  1890-91. 
Second  Grade. 

Nuhi     f  Hook  j.  Publishers.  Pre*. 

Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands Inter-State  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago — I 

Stories  for  Young  Children Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago  

Grandfather's  Stories D.  Apple  ton  &  Co.,  Chicago 

Third  Grade. 

Sea  Side  and  Way  Side  (III) D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Chicago 

Jackanapes Frank  F.  Lovell,  New  York 

American  History  Stories,  No.  I  or  2.  .1.  N.  Harlan,  Gen'l  Agt.,  Ind'pls. . 
Fourth  Grade. 

Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds D.  Appteton  &  Co.,  Chicago 

Eggleston's  History  of  the  U.  S D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Chicago 

How  Success  is  Won Inter-State  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago 

Flyers  and  Creepers D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Chicago 

Fifth  Grade. 

American  Authors  for  Young  Folks.... Inter-State  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago 

Heroes  of  the  Seven  Hills Porter  &  Coates,  Chicago 

Stories  from  the  Dictionary Inter-State  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago 

Advanced  Grade. 

Shakespeare's  Julius  Oesar Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago 

Webster's  Speeches Porter  &  Coates,  Chicago 

American  Poems Houghton,  Miffiin  &  Co.,  Boston. .  . 
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The  Monthly  Magazine,  Our  Dumb  Animals,  for  all  grades.  American] 
mane  Society,  10  Milk  Street,  Boston 

The  books  for  former  years  are  designed  to  form  a  basis  for  a  circulai 
ibrary,  and  are  as  follows : 

Second  Grade. — /Esop's  Fables,  Cats  and  Dogs,  Sea  Side  and  Way  S 
No*.  I.  and  II. 

Third  Grade.— Sea  Side  and  Way  Side,  Nos.  I.  and  II. ;  The  Seven  L 
Sisters  Who  Live  in  the  Round  Ball  that  Floats  in  the  Air ;  Friends  in  Fe 
;rs  and  Furs ;  Hans  Anderson's  Fairy  Tales  (first  series) ;  Gilmau's  Disi 
tries  and  Explorations  of  America. 

Fourth  Grade. — Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds;  Swiss  Family  Robinson; 
pirns  and  Puritans;  Ten  Great  Events  in  History;  Birds  and  Bees;  Robii 
Crusoe ;  Neighbors  with  Claws  and  Hoofs ;  Ten  Little  Boys  on  the  Road  i 
Long  Ago  to  Now ;  Stories  of  Our  Country ;  Peasant  and  Prince ;  Hans  An 
ion's  Fairy  Tales  (second  series)  ;  Animal  Memoirs,  Part  I.;  Gilmau's  Col 
cation  of  America ;  Gilman's  The  Making  of  the  American  Nation ;  Wings 
fins. 

Fifth  Grade. — Washington  and  His  Country;  Animal  Life  in  the  Sea 
jo  the  Land  ;  Tales  from  Shakespeare;  Franklin's  Autobiography;  Plutar 
Lives;  Glimpses  of  the  Animal  World;  Magna  Charts  Stories;  Whittier  L 
ets;  Longfellow  Leaflets ;  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  (Hudson). 

Advanced  Grade. — Dunn's  History  of  Indiana;  Ruskin's  Art  and 
Selections;  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake ;  Hawthorne's  Twice  Told  Tales. 


FROM  ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC. 

France. — The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  has  received  a  petition  with 
nerous  signatures  concerning  a  greater  degree  of  simplicity  of  French  spell 
Chiefly  silent  letters  and  mute  sounds  (such  asyfj  instead  oijlls,  fan  instea 
aon,  pent  elre  instead  of  pent-tire),  are  what  the  petitioners  object  to. 
Jreek  pk  they  ask  to  have  replaced  by  the  f,  as  is  done  already  in  fatUat 
Vmong  the  signers  of  the  petition  are  many  members  of  the  Academy,  auth 
'rofessors,  teachers,  deputies,  etc. 

Switzerland. — Abbs  Conrad,  who  died  recently  in  Basil,  has  bequeat 
he  sum  of  12,000  marks  to  his  birth-place  Salmbach,  in  Alsace,  for  the  puq 
f  establishing  infant  schools. 

Jamaica. — A  priest,  Abbe  Jaeckel,  born  in  Coblenz  on  the  Rhine,  diet 
ently  at  Kingston,  Jamaica.  He  bequeathed  his  estate,  75,000  marks,  to 
lassical  school  at  Coblenz ;  the  interest  of  this  sum  to  be  used  in  paying  [ 
ions  to  the  teachers. 

Brazil. — Since  Brazil  has  become  a  republic  the  state,  as  such,  has  give, 
lie  state  religion,  which  used  to  be  Roman  Catholic.     Naturally  religion 
tudy  in  the  schools  was  given  up  and  a  government  decree  so  declared  it. 
ecree  abolished  religion  in  both  the  lower  and  the  secondary  schools. 
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Prussia. — The  largest  soldier  in  the  Prussian  army  is  a  teacher  who  recently 
began  his  six  weeks7  military  service.    He  measures  6  feet  6  inches  in  his 

SOVrfkO  ■ 

England. — Eighteen  thousand  London  school  children  were  given  an  outing 
in  the  country  for  two  weeks  last  summer.  Expenses  $57,000,  of  which  the  pa- 
rents defrayed  about  one-third. 

Austria. — The  famous  "German  School  Society"  that  has  made  such  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  maintaining  German  schools  in  Slavic  provinces,  completes  its 
tenth  year  of  existence  this  spring.  Its  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Linz,on 
Whitsunday.  

Kokomo  has  let  the  contract  for  a  new  $15,000  school  building,  made  neces- 
sary by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city,  due  to  influence  of  natural  gas. 

Over  2,600  prizes  are  offered  for  essays  and  drawings  by  James  W.  Queen  & 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  who  are  agents  for  the  Faber  pencil.  For  particulars  ad- 
dress as  above. 
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PERSONAL. 


W.  S.  Almond  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  at  Salem. 

W.  A.  Bowman  will  remain  at  Shane's  Crossing,  0.9  at  an  increased  salary. 

J.  C.  Gregg  has  been  employed  for  a  12th  year  as  Supt.  of  the  Brazil  schools 
at  an  increased  salary. 

George  M.  Logan,  of  Leavenworth,  has  been  chosen  superintendent  of  the 
Mitchell  schools  for  next  year. 

John  A.  Miller  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Rockville  schools, 
to  take  the  place  of  L.  H.  Hadley,  resigned. 

C.  L.  Pulliam  has  resigned  the  principalship  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  high-school, 
to  take  the  superintendency  at  New  Harmony. 

Robt.  F.  Evans,  a  graduate  of  Hanover  and  of  the  State  Normal,  has  been 
elected  principal  of  West  Main  Street  Seminary,  at  Madison. 

R.  W.  Wood,  formerly  Supt.  of  the  Jeffersonville  schools,  has  been  chosen 
Supt.  of  the  Aurora  schools.    The  Aurora  people  are  fortunate. 

H.  P.  Leavenworth  has  been  re-elected  as  superintendent  at  Mt.  Vernon  at 
an  increased  salary,  and  Chas.  L.  Pulliam  will  remain  as  principal  of  the  high- 
school. 

L.  H.  Hadley,  for  many  years  the  efficient  superintendent  of  the  Rockville 
schools,  has  resigned  his  place  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  law  in  the  State  of 
Washington.- 

Prof.  Joseph  Carhart,  of  De  Pauw  University,  has  yielded  to  the  wish  of  the 
college  authorities  and  has  withdrawn  from  the  race  for  State  Saperintendent. 
He  is  popular  in  his  present  position  and  the  trustees  are  anxious  to  have  him 
remain  where  he  is. 
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£.  F.  Sutherland,  principal  of  the  Southern  Ind.  Normal  College  at  Mitchell, 
has  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  school  to  E.  £.  Urner  and  G.  £.  Williams,  who 
now  have  charge. 

Miss  Fannie  Stretch,  formerly  an  Indiana  teacher,  but  for  several  years  past 
of  Winfleld,  Kan.,  was  married  May  29,  to  Mr.  Will  J.  Fisher.  The  Journal 
extends  hearty  congratulations. 

£.  £.  Griffith,  in  closing  his  superintendency  of  the  Frankfort  schools,  was 
the  recipient  of  many  tokens  of  friendly  regard.  Among  these  was  a  fine  gold- 
headed  cane  presented  by  his  teachers. 

M.  A.  Mess,  formerly  Supt.  of  Franklin  county,  but  for  several  years  past 
holding  a  government  position  in  Washington  City,  graduated  recently  from 
the  law  department  of  the  National  University. 

Gen.  T.  J.  Morgan,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  by  the  appointment  of 
President  Harrison,  is  an  old  time  Hoosier,  is  a  graduate  of  Franklin  College, 
and  is  elected  to  make  the  annual  address  before  the  alumni  association  next 
year. 

John  M.  Bloss,  formerly  State  Superintendent  of  Indiana,  now  of  Topeka, 
Kansas,  recently  made  the  Journal  office  a  pleasant  call.  He  had  just  been 
looking  after  his  400- acre  farm  in  Delaware  county.  He  is  looking  well  and 
feeling  well. 

W.  H.  Rucker  has  been  unanimously  chosen  for  a  fourth  year's  superintend- 
ence at  Lawrenceburg.  He  utilized  Decoration  Day  for  patriotic  purposes. 
Recitations,  songs,  a  general  parade,  and  the  erection  of  two  beautiful  flags, 
were  features. 

John  Cooper,  so  well  and  so  favorably  known  as  an  Ind.  Supt.,  is  still  Supt. 
at  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  A  general  '*  write  up  "  of  the  schools  in  a  local  paper 
speaks  of  the  Supt.  in  most  flattering  terms,  and  says  the  schools  rank  with  the 
best  in  the  country. 

Anna  V.  La  Rose,  Supt.  of  the  Logansport  schools,  closed  up  her  year's  work 
in  good  shape,  and  all  the  reports  that  come  to  the  Journal  concerning  her  work 
are  favorable.  The  Journal  believes  in  giving  women  an  equal  chance  with  men 
and  is  always  glad  to  announce  the  success  of  a  woman  in  a  position  of  trust  and 
responsibility. 

Martin  A.  Barnett,  formerly  Supt.  of  schools  at  Vevay,  Attica,  and  Elkhart, 
fell  dead  in  the  Broadway  Hotel  in  Madison,  June  5.  Mr.  Barnett  had  been 
out  of  the  school  work  for  some  years,  but  was  seeking  an  opportunity  to  return 
to  it.  He  was  an  estimable  gentleman,  and  will  be  deeply  mourned  by  a  large 
circle  of  friends. 

C.  W.  Crouse,  formerly  a  leading  teacher  of  Clay  county,  is  now  a  U.  S.  In- 
dian Agent,  located  at  the  Pima  Agency,  Sacaton,  Arizona.  He  describes  his 
location  as  follows :  "  On  the  Gila  River,  on  the  Desert,  fifteen  miles  from  the 
Railroad  Station,  on  a  scorching,  reflecting  sand,  among  12,000  Indians,  and 
surrounded  by  the  musical  coyote.11 
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State  Supt.  H.  M.  La  Follette  did  not  secure  the  nomination  for  congressman 
kao  his  district,  but  made  a  gallant  fight.  His  friends  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  he  recently  passed  a  successful  examination  at  Wooster  University,  Ohio, 
and  received  the  degree  Ph.D.  So  it  is  hereafter  Dr.  La  Follette,  not  as  an  hon- 
orary (?)  title,  but  as  the  result  of  a  rigid  examination. 

Cyras  Smith,  so  well  and  so  favorably  known  in  Indiana,  under  the  new  ar- 
rangement of  the  book  houses,  has  had  his  territory  changed  to  Michigan,  with 
head-quarters  in  Chicago.  The  Journal  joins  in  the  universal  regret  that  Mr. 
Smith  is  to  leave  the  state.  No  more  universally  respected  book  agent  was 
ever  in  Indiana.    Address  him  at  258  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Arnold  Tompkins,  late  Dean  of  the  Normal  School  in  connection  with  De 
Pauw  University,  has  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  Reading,  Rhetoric,  and  Lite- 
rature in  the  State  Normal  School.  This  is  a  good  card  tor  the  Normal  School, 
and  a  fortunate  move  for  the  educational  interests  of  the  state.  This  item  of 
news  reached  the  Journal  just  as  it  was  going  to  press,  but  it  was  too  good  to 
hold  over. 

J.  T.  Merrill,  after  being  re  elected,  tendered  his  resignation  as  Supt.  of  the 
La  Fayette  schools.  Mr.  Merrill  began  work  in  the  La  Fayette  schools  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  high-school  in  Sept.  of  1864 — 26  years  ago,  and  he  became  Supt.  of 
the  schools  in  1867—23  years  ago,  and  has  served  continuously  since.  This  is 
the  longest  term  of  service  as  Supt.  of  schools  yet  on  record  in  Indiana.  Mr. 
Merrill  may  well  feel  proud  of  the  record  he  has  made. 

A.  J.  Dipboy,  who  was  formerly  Supt.  of  Miami  county,  but  for  some  years 
past  has  been  Supt.  of  the  Anderson  schools,  has  bought  a  half-interest  in  the 
Anderson  Democrat,  and  will  hereafter  wield  the  quill  instead  of  the  birch.  He 
has  always  made  a  success  of  whatever  he  has  undertaken,  and  will  certainly 
make  a  good  editor.  His  partner  is  D.  J.  Crittenberger,  formerly  Supt.  of 
Madison  county.    Two  good  school  men  ought  to  make  a  good  paper. 

W.  D.  Weaver  has  been  elected  Supt.  of  the  Marion  schools.  Mr.  Weaver 
is  a  preacher  by  profession  and  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Marion. 
He  had  been  for  a  year  or  more  president  of  the  school  board,  and  at  the  death 
of  Supt.  Waltz  took  a  geneial  oversight  of  the  schools.  He  is  said  to  be  a  man 
of  considerable  culture  and  information,  but  without  practical  experience  in 
school  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  learn  his  new  duties  rapidly  and 
make  a  thorough  success  in  school  superintendency. 

Dr.  Ryland  T.  Brown,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  educational  men  of 
the  state,  recently  died  at  bis  home  in  Indianapolis.  He  has  for  fifty  years  been 
an  educational  force  in  the  state.  He  practiced  medicine  in  his  early  life,  but 
was  always  a  student  and  delighted  in  scientific  studies.  For  many  years  he 
was  professor  of  natural  science  in  the  N.  W.  C,  now  Butler  University,  and 
was  for  a  time  chief  chemist  in  the  department  at  Washington.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  physiology  that  was  once  extensively  used  in  this  and  other  states. 
He  was  once  president  of  the  State  Teachers's  Association,  and  often  lectured 
before  county  institutes.    He  once  held  a  professorship  in  the  State  Medical 
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College,  but  resigned  because  the  faculty  would  not  admit  women.  He  1 
always  a  Strong  temperance  advocate.  His  death  is  a  loss  to  education,  to  r 
gion,  to  temperance,  to  every  good  cause. 

E.  G.  Machan,  Supt.  of  La  Grange  county,  several  months  ago  was  chiii 
with  having  acted  as  agent  in  the  introduction  of  certain  books  and  school  s 
plies  and  receiving  pay  for  his  work  and  influence,  contrary  to  law.  Mr.  Had 
denied  the  charge  as  utterly  false,  but  admitted  that  he  had  used  his  influe 
with  dealers  in  school  supplies  to  the  end  that  trustees  might  get  the  good* 
cheap  as  possible,  and  had  in  one  instance  or  two  purchased  for  them,  but 
no  caes  profited  personally  by  the  transaction.  After  a  bitter  contest  with  a 
attorneys  employed  on  both  sides,  Mr.  Machan  came  out  victorious,  not  a  sin 
charge  having  been  proved  against  him.  Having  known  Mr.  Machan  for  nu 
years  the  result  is  just  what  we  expected  from  the  beginning. 


BOOK    TABLE. 

Our  National  Songs,  their  authors,  their  history,  and  fac  similes  of 
original  manuscripts,  is  one  of  the  bright  and  timely  features  of  the  July  num 
of  the  New  England  Magazine.  This  article,  telling  about  our  battle  hym 
will  be  appreciated. 

The  Working  Principles  op  Political  Economy  :  By  S.  M.  Mama 
New  York:  Effingham,  Maynard  &*  Co.  J.  D.  Williams,  Ckua 
Western  Agent. 

This  is  a  small  book  but  gives  a  sufficient  view  of  economic  doctrine  for  i 
ordinary  needs  of  the  intelligent  citizen.  Political  Economy  is  among  the  m 
practical  of  sciences,  as  it  has  to  do  with  the  problems  of  every-day  life,  and 
author  has  attempted  to  work  out  the  leading  principles  with  a  constant  eye 
practical  affairs.     It  is  a  good  book. 

Arbor  Day  Manual,  edited  and  compiled  by  Charles  R.  Skinner,  A.  i 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  New  York,  is  published 
Weed,  Parsons  &  Co.,  Albany,  N.  V.  It  contains  choice  selections  on  Tre 
Forests,  Flowers,  and  kindred  subjects ;  also  programs  for  the  observance 
Arbor  Day,  with  songs  and  music  suitable  for  the  same.  To  say  that  the  b< 
is  a  thing  of  beauty,  is  to  express  in  a  weak  way  but  one  of  its  charms.  In  i 
chanical  execution  it  is  artistic  and  delightful,  while  its  contents  appeal  alike 
the  imagination  and  heart.  Mr  Skinner  says  in  the  preface  that  the  book  1 
its  inspiration  in  an  acknowledged  reverence  for  Nature,  and  so  deeply  has  t 
reverence  been  imparted  to  these  pages,  that  the  resder  is  deeply  impres 
with  the  fact  that  Nature  has  been  the  great  inspirer  of  beautiful  thoughts  in 
ages,  from  the  days  of  Solomon,  who  sang  of  the  "Cedars  of  Lebanoi 
to  Bryant  who  said,  "  The  groves  are  God's  first  temples."  This  book  can 
fail  to  delight  all. 

The  Home,  School  and  Nation,  is  an  illustrated  magazine  piiblis 
monthly  at  93  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  by  the  Clarendon  Publishing  Co.    Its 
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ject  is  to  inspire  patriotism  in  the  young.  It  is  the  organ  of  the  Young  Ameri- 
can Historical  League.  The  editor  in  chief  is  the  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  Fallows, 
D.  D.  Associate  Editor,  Martin  J.  Williston,  A.  M.  The  following  depart- 
ments are  sustained  by  specialists : 
i.  The  School,  by  Mary  £.  Burt,  teacher  of  English  Literature  in  Cook  Co. 
Normal  School,  at  Englewood,  111. 

2.  The  Kindergarten,  by  Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam. 

3.  Elocution,  by  Prof.  Walter  C.  Lyman. 

4.  Good  Reading,  by  Prof.  S.  R.  Winchell,  A.  M. 

5.  Music,  by  Prof.  O.  Blackman. 

6.  Physical  Culture,  by  Edward  H.  Fallows,  A.  B. 

To  the  common  school  teacher,  Miss  Burt's  department  alone  is  well  worth 
the  price  of  the  paper,  and  no  one  can  afford  to  teach  without  the  information 
and  inspiration  given  in  the  editorials  and  the  other  departments. 

Essays  on  Educational  Reformers  :    By  Robert  H.  Quick.    A  New  Edi- 
tion, with  Tofical  Headings,  a  Chronological  Table,  and  Other  Aids  to 
Systematic  Study.     Cloth.     336  pages.    New  York  and  Chicago :    £.  L. 
Kellogg  dr*  Co.,  1 890.     $  1 .00. 
The  present  edition  of  this  very  valuable  work  presents  it  in  a  neat  and  taste- 
ful dress,  with  an  arrangement  of  sub-headings,  a  table,  and  a  chapter  upon 
Froebel,  that  materially  add  to  its  value  to  teachers.     Mr.  Quick's  book  is  one 
that  every  teacher  would  benefit  by  reading ;  as  a  lawyer  makes  himself  familiar 
with  the  lives  and  works  of  Blackstone  and  Kent,  so  will  a  teacher  profit  from 
such  a  knowledge  of  Rousseau,  of  Pestalozzi,  of  Spencer,  of  Froebel.    The 
present  work  introduces  the  reader  in  a  manner  at  once  attractive  and  scientific, 
to  those  masters  and  to  many  others,  amongst  them  Ascham,  Montague,  Ratich, 
Milton,  Comenius,  Locke,  Basedow,  and  Jacotot.    A  general  view  of  each  of 
these  is  presented,  together  with  such  extracts  or  epitomes  from  their  best  work 
as  will  give  their  most  valuable  words  to  the  teacher  of  to-day. 

The  Normal  Course  in  Reading  :    By  Emma  J.  Todd  and  W.  B.  Powell. 

New  York:    Silver ',  Burdett  6r*  Co.     O.  S.  Cook,  Chicago,  Western 

Agent. 
This  series  when  complete  will  consist  of  a  Primer  and  five  Readers.  The 
First,  Second,  and  Third  Readers  are  on  our  table,  and  have  been  examined 
from  first  to  last  with  growing  interest  and  delight.  The  plan  of  the  books  is 
out  of  the  ordinary  line  and  commands  the  attention  of  all  thinking,  progressive 
teachers.  The  underlying  thought  is  to  teach  the  child  to  see,  to  think,  to  ex- 
Press  thought.  To  reach  these  ends  the  authors  use  nature — principally  plants 
and  animals.  The  first  part  of  each  book  is  devoted  to  plants,  the  second  part 
to  animals.  The  subject-matter  and  the  discussion  are  adapted  to  the  age  of 
the  pupils  for  whom  they  are  intended.  Objects  with  which  the  children  are 
familiar  or  are  made  familiar  are  used  as  subjects  of  conversation  and  reading. 
The  " suggestions  to  teachers"  are  worth  the  price  of  the  books  to  any  young 
teacher.  They  set  forth  the  best  thought  on  the  teaching  of  this  most  impor- 
tant of  all  school  subjects. 
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-  In  celebration  of  the  15th  anniversary  of  the  first  commencement  of  F 
due  University  the  students  have  prepared  an  artistic  and  beautiful  book  wh 
is  designated  "A  Souvenir:  '7s-'co."  Its  design  is  to  show  to  the  gem 
public  the  humble  beginning  of  the  University  in  187; ;  its  gradual  but  healtl 
growth  from  '75  to  '90,  and  its  promising  condition  as  it  completes  its  fin 
years.  The  entire  work  of  this  book,  the  designing,  illustrating,  printing,  t 
ing,  and  binding  was  performed  by  the  students.  It  was  prepared  under 
auspices  of  one  of  the  many  college  organizations,  but  represents  all  organ 
tions  and  departments.  Through  its  illustrations  it  gives  the  stranger  a  g 
idea  of  the  extent  and  beauty  of  the  college  campus,  as  well  as  of  the  build: 
occupied  by  the  different  departments.  It  also  contains  portraits  of  the  pi 
dent  and  faculty  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  different  societies.  The 
lege  student  would  not  be  a  college  student  if  he  did  not  get  his  joke  in  sc 
where,  and  so  this  book  closes  with  some  ludicrous  caricatures  of  college 
and  college  sports.  All  in  all,  it  does  great  credit  to  the  head  that  planni 
as  well  as  the  hands  that  were  instrumental  in  its  execution. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

School  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  learn  the  address  of  the 
Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  addressing  Or 
Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association,  170  State  sti 
Chicago.   We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  confidential  and  honorable  treatm 

F>OM  the  way  T.  S.  Denison,  of  Chicago,  puisbes  The  Teacher's  and  Stum 
Library,  we  judge  he  mnst  have  a  remarkably  good  thing.  The  book  ban  beer 
most  successful  one  ever  offered  10  teachers.  A  new  edition  has  just  been  pobtil 
at  the  very  low  price  oi  tz.50,  7- 


d  tbe  other  fact  that  this  road  enters  the  U 

Excursions  to  the  Northwest.— Kedtutd  Rates  via  the  Ptnnsyh/ania  Lin 
Si.  Pau.,  Minn.,  lor  [he  Natianal  Educational  Association  meeting.  Tickets  at 
fare  lor  round  trip  will  be  sold  July  I  to  7,  good  returning  until  July  15,  inclusive 
by  special  arrangement  in  St.  Paul  return  limit  can  be  extended  to  September] 
Take  this  line  and  save  transfer  in  Chicago.  7" 

t  Michigan  is  the  road  that  leads  to  the  greatest  1 

mer  resorts.     It  is  the  route  to  some  of  Indiana'i  1 

st  direct  line  to  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Midi, 

For  particulars  address  E.  H.  Beckley,  G.  P.  an 

7- 

ARE  YOU  LOCATED  FOR  SEPTEMBER? 
If  not,  send  (or  blank  and  circulars  of  the  School  and  College  Bureau.    We 

tetters  to  employers  of  teachers.     These  w 
August.    Our  vacancies  are  in  all  depart 


tktrefore  reliable.     Registration  fee  |tJ 


C.  J.  Albert,  Manager,  Elmhurst,  II 
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The  Bay  View  article  in  the  May  number  of  the  School  Journal  has  caused  much 
inauiry  about  that  famous  Northern  Michigan  summer  resort,  assembly  and  summer 
university.  If  you  haven't  read  it,  look  it  up.  It  is  entitled  •'  Terraced  Bay  View." 
Dr.  E.  E.  White  and  Rev.  Dr.  T.  W.  Gunsaulus  were  there  last  summer  and  pronounce 
it  the  most  delightful  place  they  have  met  in  all  their  travels.  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard 
thinks  the  assembly  is  second  to  none,  while  Dr.  J.  A.  W  or  den,  at  the  head  of  Presby- 
terian Sunday  School  work,  says  of  the  more  than  thirty  assemblies  he  has  attended, 
the  Bay  View  program  last  summer  was  "  the  most  complete,  perfect,  and  choice  of 
them  all."  The  Assembly  Herald,  published  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Hall,  of  Bay  View,  Emmet 
Co.,  Mich.,  is  full  of  information  about  the  place,  the  summer  university,  expenses, 
etc.  He  will  gladly  send  copies  on  request.  Teachers  who  have  not  fully  made  their 
summer  plans  will  find  Bay  View  an  attractive  point.  7- it 

New  Dining  Car  Service. — A  Great  Convenience  for  Travelers  via  the  Pennsyf. 
vauia  Lines,  beginning  with  Monday,  June  16th.  Pullman  Vestibule  Dining  Cars  wil 
be  run  on  St.  Louis  Express,  Train  No.  21,  from  Richmond  to  St.  Louis,  serving  din- 
ner and  supper,  and  on  Pennsylvania  Special,  Train  No.  20,  from  St.  Louis  to  Rich- 
mond, serving  breakfast  and  dinner.  Also  on  Western  Express,  Train  No.  9,  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Richmond,  serving  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper,  and  on  New  York  Ex- 
press, Train  No.  6,  from  Richmond  to  Pittsburgh,  serving  breakfast,  dinner  and  sup- 
per. This  arrangement,  in  connection  with  the  service  in  effect  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  east  of  Pittsburgh,  affords  continuous  Dining  Car  service  between  St.  Louis 
and%  New  York  and  other  eastern  cities,  in  both  directions,  on  trains  named  above, 
which  leave  Indianapolis  as  follows:  No.  21,  1  p.m.;  No.  20,  3  p.  m.;  No.  9,  11 
p.  m.;  No.  9,  5.15  a.  m.  7-lt 

THE  B  G  FOUR  ROUTE  TO  ST.  PAUL. 

For  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
July  4  to  11,  1890,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railway  will  make 
special  low  round-trip  excursion  rates,  giving  such  limits  on  tickets  as  will  permit  pas- 
sengers to  avail  themselves  of  the  low  rates  which  will  be  offered  for  side  trips  from 
St.  Paul  to  all  points  of  interest  in  the  North  and  Northwest. 

To  the  recreation-seeking  tourist  no  portion  of  the  •  ountry  offers  so  many  and  varied 
attractions  at  this  time  as  the  Lake  Regions  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  with  their 
wild,  rugged  scenery,  dense  forests,  multitude  of  lakes,  mineral  springs,  and  elegant 
hotels,  etc. 

For  many  years  the  Big  Four  Route  has  been  known  as  the  popular  line  to  the  North- 
west, and  the  "Finest  Traing  in  America"  are  now  run  daily  between  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  and  Chicago,  equipped  with  private  compartment  buffet  sleeping  carsr 
standard  Wagner  palace  sleeping  cars,  rocking  chair  cars,  and  elegant  parlor  and  cafe 
dining  cars,  lighted  by  gas  and  vestibuled  from  end  to  end,  affording  all  the  privacy, 
comforts  and  convenience  of  home-life,  together  with  the  luxurious  surroundings  of  a 
first-class  hotel.  All  trains  of  the  Big  Four  Route  make  direct  connection  at  Chicago 
with  through  trains  for  St.  Paul. 

Before  making  arrangements  for  a  trip  to  fhe  Northwest,  call  on  the  nearest  agent 
of  the  Big  Four  Route,  or  address, 

H.  M.  Bronson,  J.  E.  Rooses, 

Asst.  G.  P.  A.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Gen'l  Southern  Agent,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Otcar  G.  Murray,  D.  B.  Martin, 

Traffic  Manager.  Cincinnati,  Ohio.      7-it     General  Pass.  Agent,  Cincinnati,  O. 

MEETING  OP  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  4  to  ii,  1890. 

For  the  above  occasion  the  C.  C.  C.  &  Sr.  L.  R'y  (Big  Four  Route)  will  sell  excur- 
sion to  St.  Louis  and  return  at  the  special  low  rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round  trip,  with 
#2.00  added.  Tickets  will  be  on  sale  July  1  to  7,  inclusive,  and  can  be  made  good 
for  return  passage  until  September  30th,  inclusive,  enabling  passengers  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  low  rate  side-trip  excursions  which  will  be  arranged  by  the  lines  from  St. 
Paul.    The  beautiful  lake  regions  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  present  irresistible  at- 
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The  solid  vestibuled  trains  of  the  Big  Four  Route  between  Cincinnati,  Indiansp 
and  Chicago,  with  private  compartment  buffet  sleeping  cars  on  night  trains  and  clef 
cafe  dining  cars  on  day  trains,  piovide  the  best  and  quickes.  service  ever  oflerei 
St.  Paul,  and  all  persons  contemplating  a  trip  to  the  Northwest  should  call  on  or 
dress  the  nearest  agent  of  the  Big  Four  Route  before  completing  arrangements. 

BIENNIAL  CONCLAVE  KNIGHTS  OF  PYTHIAS. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  8  to  iz,  1890. 

For  the  above  occasion  the  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  R'y  (Big  Four  Route)  will  sell  ex. 
sioD  tickets  to  Milwaukee  and  return,  July  6th  and  7th,  at  the  special  low  rate  of 
cent  per  mite  to  Chicago  and  return,  added  to  (2.55  tor  the  round  trip  from  Chicag 
Milwaukee.  Tickets  good  reluming  until  July  13th.  In  addition,  special  round- 
tickets  to  Milwaukee  and  return  wilt  be  sold  July  5th,  6th,  and  7th,  at  rate  of  one: 
for  the  round  trip,  good  to  return  until  July  15th. 

The  solid  vestibule  trains  of  the  Big  Four  Route  between  Cincinnati,  Indiansp 
and  Chicago,  with  private  compartment  buffet  sleeping  cars  on  night  trains  and  tlef 
parlor  and  cafe  dining  cars  on  day  trains,  provide  the  best  and  quickest  service  1 
offered  to  the  Northwest,  and  all  persons  contemplating  a  trip  to  Milwaukee  sbt 
call  on  or  address  the  nearest  agent  of  the  Big  Four  Route  before  completing  ami 

0  taoo  per  month. 

5-: 

A  MANUAL  OF  MODEL  SOLUTIONS. 

For  the  use  of  teachers  and  private  learners.  The  but  solution  of  every  dim 
problem  in  the  Indiana  Series  of ArilAm/tics  ii  given. 

Price  by  mail,  fji.oo.     Address,  Lock  Box  178,  Warsaw,  Indiana.  6-; 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION.  —  Colleges,  Schools,. 
Families  furnished  with  thoroughly  qualified  Presidents,  Principals,  Teachers,  Tut 
Governesses.  Send  for  circulars.  Miss  Eliza  Crostbwait,  54  Cole  Building,  Ni 
ville,  Tennessee.  j-f 

Employment  foe  Teachees.—  The  V.  S.  Mutual  Accident  Atstcietien  of  N. 
offers  good  insurance  at  exceedingly  low  rates.  A  good  active  agent  is  wanted  in  ei 
community.     Such  an  agent  can  earn  liberal  wages.     For  full  particulars  address, 

5-4>  ■       D.  F.  Flebnbe,  Gen.  Ag't,  31  Virginia  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

Look  here,  Friend,  Are  you  Sick?—  Do  you  suffer  from  Dyspepsia,  It 
gestion,  Sour  Stomach,  Liver  Complaint,  Nervonsness,  Lost  Appetite,  Bilioosm 
Exhaustion  or  Tired  Feeling,  Pains  in  Chest  or  Lungs,  Dry  Cough,  Nigbtsweats  or  : 
lonn  of  Consumption  r  If  so,  send  to  Prof .  Hart,  88  Warten  St.,  New  York,  who  < 
send  you  free,  by  mail,  a  bottle  of  Flarapleiion,  which  is  a  sure  cure.   Send  to-day.  ■ 

CATARRH  CURED— A  clergyman,  after  years  of  suffering  from  that  loi 
some  disease  Catarrh,  and  vainly  trying  every  known  remedy,  at  last  found  a  preset 
tion  which  completely  cured  and  saved  him  from  death.  Any  sufferer  from  this  dreac 
disease  sending  a  sett-addressed  stamped  envelope  to  Prof.  J.  A.  Lawrence,  88  W 
ten  St.,  New  York,  will  receive  the  recipe  free.  5.5 

TA  ToO/^llAPO       $75  00  lO  $250.00  Per  "XXltb  can  be  made  solicit 
IU     ludLMolOi     memberships  in  the  Standard  Library  Association.   ' 

"""" nteeagood  salary  to  teachers  who  desire  pro 

cation  and  who  furnish  satisfactory  referenc 
W.  D.  Wilcox  &  Co.,  Special  Agents, 

413  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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A  Summer  School  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Michigan. — July  7  to 
August  15.  Primarily  for  teachers.  Address  Mr.  W.  F.  Edwards,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.  5.2t 

If  you  are  contemplating  a  trip  to  any  point  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  California, 
or  any  Western  State,  call  on  the  nearest  agent  of  the  Big  Four  Route  (C.  C.  C.  &  St. 
L.  Ry.)>  and  obtain  full  information  as  to  rates,  route,  and  all  other  matters  of  inter- 
est The  solid  vestibule  trains  of  the  Big  Four  Route,  making  close  connections  in 
Union  Depots,  offer  accommodations  and  facilities .  excelled  by  no  other  line.  The 
dining-car  service  of  the  Big  Four  Route  is  unsurpassed.  5-? 

The  National  League  of  State  Teachers  Bureaus  offers,  at  no  addi- 
tional expense,  the  advantages  of  a  registration  in  as  many  State  Bureaus  of  the 
"League  "  as  states  in  which  a  teacher  is  willing  to  accept  a  position.  Good 
teachers  are  wanted  for  a  large  number  of  desirable  positions  in  public  and 
private  schools  and  college  work.  Address  Indiana  League  Teachers1  Bureau, 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Geo.  W.  Thompson,  manager.  See  advertisement  on 
another  page.  i-tf 

Cincinnati,  Wabash  and  Michigan  Railway—  The  Elkhart  Lin*. — Three 
Through  Trains  Daily  (except  Sunday),  between  Indianapolis  and  Benton 
Harbor.  Direct  connection  at  Benton  Harbor  for  Grand  Rapids,  Muskegon, 
and  all  Michigan  points,  and  for  Chicago  via  the  Detroit  &  Cleveland  and  Gra- 
ham &  Morton  boat  lines.  About  May  20th  we  will  put  on  a  line  of  new  Com- 
bination Sleeping  and  Chair  Cars  on  night  trains  between  Indianapolis  and 
Grand  Rapids ;  also  a  line  of  Chair  Cars  on  day  trains.  For  time  of  trains,  rates, 
etc.,  see  any  ticket  agent,  or  J.  B.  Harter,  General  Agent, 

E.  H.  Beckley,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,      Spencer  House,  opposite  Union  Depot, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  i-tf         v  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


MOORE'S  HILL. 

A  College  for  Young  Men  and  Women. 

MOOBfi'8  HILL,  DEABBORN  00UNTY,  IND. 

:<k 

I.  College  of  Liberal  Arts: — 

1.  Good  Preparatory  and  Musical  Departments. 

2.  Full  Classical  Course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B. 

3.  Full  Scientific  Course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S. 

4.  Past  Graduate  Course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 

II.  Normal  School:  — 

1.  Elementary  or  Common- School  Course  of  Two  Years. 

2.  Full  Normal  Course  of  Four  Years,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  D. 

II I .  Advantag  es  : — 

(1)  Courses  systematic  and  thorough. 

(2)  Moral  influence  of  the  community.     Such  a  thing  as  a  Saloon  or  Billiard 

Hall  is  not  tolerated. 

(3)  Healthf ulness  of  the  place,  being  exceptionally  free  from  all  miasmatic 

and  malarious  influences. 

(4)  Low  expenses. 

IV.  Calendar: — 

First  Term  opens  Sept.  9,  1890; 

Second  Term  opens  January  6,  1 891 ; 

Third  Term  opens  April  7,  1 891. 
For  Catalogues  or  Circulars  address, 

J.  H.  MARTIN,  A.  M  D.  D., 

7-2t  President. 
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MORAL  SUASION  VS.  CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 


OLIVER    H.    CARSON. 


)N  the  subject  before  us  we  have  two  methods  of  discipline.  What 
is  their  relation  to  each  other  ?  What  are  their  relations  to  the 
entire  subject  of  discipline  ?  These  questions  it  is  the  design  of 
this  paper,  partially,  to  answer. 
Educators  are  constantly  urging  upon  teachers  the  necessity  of  a  thor- 
ough study  of  mental  science,  that  they  may  have  a  closer  knowledge  of 
mind  development.  Likewise,  in  the  consideration  of  the  topic  before 
us,  it  is  well  that  we  establish  a  foundation  in  elemental  principles.  It 
is  always  advisable  to  build  upon  the  solid  rock,  not  alone  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  superstructure,  but  because  the  building  of  solid  matter  on 
solid  matter  gives  to  the  builder  a  confidence  in  his  construction.  He 
who  observes  the  philosophy  that  underlies  all  things  has  the  key  to  cor- 
rect interpretation ;  for  with  him  it  is  not  a  question  of  deciding  an  indi- 
vidual case,  but  of  the  determination  of  a  principle. 

The  object  to  be  gained  by  school  education  has  been  variously  stated. 
One  educational  thinker  puts  it  in  this  way:  "That  the  design  of  the 
school  is  to  make  the  individual  free,  to  have  him  actualize  his  potenti- 
ality." Others  hold  that  the  school  exists  to  make  good  citizenship;  and 
yet  others,  that  the  end  to  be  sought  is  to  make  the  individual  universal. 
These  are  but  kaleidoscopic  views  of  the  same  thought.  One  idea  un- 
derlies them  all.  The  most  abstract  representation  of  this  idea  is  that 
first  stated,  viz :  the  actualization  of  the  inborn  power.    The  other  views 
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expressed  are  rather  concrete  representations.  Thus  good  citizenship  a 
the  universality  of  the  individual  will  both  be  realized  if  the  in- dwell 
germs  are  developed  until  they  produce  their  possible  fruit.  But  for 
purposes  of  this  discussion  we  prefer  to  adopt  the  third  idea  respect 
education,  in  which  we  have  the  thought  that  the  object  of  the  schoo 
to  make  the  individual  a  universal  being. 

W.  T.  Harris  represents  what  we,  ordinarily,  term  the  common  sch 
branches,  as  the  windows  out  of  which  the  soul  looks.  Same  one,  rec 
nizing  the  activity  of  the  mind,  both  in  determining  the  direction  of 
thought  and  in  original  investigation,  has  changed  the  windows  into  doc 
out  of  which  the  soul  passes.  Now,  it  is  by  passing  out  of  this  towei 
individuality  through  these  doors,  that  the  individual  loses  himself  in 
whole,  merges  his  unity  into  the  larger  unity.  Thus,  passing  out  of 
door  of  language,  the  germ  of  his  own  thought,  by  stimulation,  addiii 
and  amalgamation,  becomes  a  matured  product  in  the  thought  of 
whole  race.  Passing  out  of  the  door  of  geography,  his  idea  of  space, 
volving  a  knowledge  of  his  immediate  surroundings,  develops  inti 
larger  idea  involving  a  knowledge  of  the  globe.  Passing  out  of  the  d 
of  history  he  ceases  to  be  the  center  of  action,  and,  observing  that  cert 
principles  have  been  storm  centers,  about  which  whole  nations  of  n 
have  been  eager  in  conflict,  he  becomes  universal  with  the  race  in  acti 
Passing  out  of  the  door  of  mathematics  he  acquires  a  knowledge  of 
relation  of  magnitudes  and  of  the  new  relation  thus  arising  between  n 
ter  and  mind,  thus  becoming  universal  with  the  race  in  its  thought ■» 
reference  to  the  relation  existing  between  it  and  the  physical  universe 

Yet,  not  by  simply  passing  out  of  these  doors  is  universality  gain 
In  the  human  mind  there  is  a  curious  blending  of  intellectual  yearn 
and  intellectual  indifference.  If  the  will  is  not  made  to  be  a  whip  to 
understanding,  the  indifference  is  apt  to  overcome  the  yearning,  and 
investigator  return  into  his  tower  of  individuality.  And  yet  fiinh 
There  have  been  created  by  God  and  by  man  certain  institutions  t 
appeal  to  the  individual  not  only  on  the  side  of  his  understanding,  1 
also  on  the  side  of  his  will ;  not  only  showing  their  rationality,  bnt  a 
requiring  his  obedience. 

It  is  into  this  kind  of  world  the  child  has  to  go, — a  world  of  iutell 
and  of  will.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  make  him  universal  not « 
in  the  realm  of  understanding,  but  also  in  the  realm  of  moral  ache 
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that  he  may  be  a  proper  member  of  society.  Thus  the  object  of  intro- 
ducing discipline  into  the  school  is  a  two-fold  one : — to  furnish  a  whip  to 
drive  the  intellect  the  furthest  away  from  self,  and  to  make  the  individual 
obedient  to  the  law  of  right  that  he  may  uphold  it  when  he  sees  it  actual- 
ized in  institutions. 

Not  by  passing  out  of  some  new  door  is  this  universality  of  moral  action 
gained,  but  in  right  conduct  in  pursuing  the  paths  that  lead  from  the  other 
doors.  In  every  pathway  are  toilers  after  truth.  The  law  of  discipline 
says  to  each  one — "stop  not  until  the  germ  has  reached  its  complete  de- 
velopment"; and  to  each  it  gives  the  warning — "impede  not  your  neigh- 
bor's progress."  This  is  the  decalogue  of  school  discipline  compressed 
into  two  great  commandments. 

It  is  the  revolt  against  this  discipline  that  makes  this  question  of 
"Moral  Suasion  vs.  Corporal  Punishment"  possible.  It  is  the  individ- 
ual struggling  to  go  back  again  into  his  tower,  or  to  prevent  his  fellows 
from  advancing  on  their  way.  It  is  the  demon  of  the  Gergesenes  crying 
ont  against  the  Saviour  that  has  come  to  drive  it  from  the  soul  it  tor- 
ments. 

We  must  now  inquire  what  arc  the  relations  between  moral  suasion 
and  corporal  punishment,  and  the  larger  subject  of  discipline?  And 
next  we  will  seek  to  learn  what  relation  moral  suasion  sustains  to  corpo- 
ral punishment. 

Moral  suasion  is  not  a  punishment,  yet  it  is  a  kind  of  discipline.  The 
child  is  struggling  to  maintain  its  individuality  and  places  that  individu- 
alism against  the  rationalism  of  school  discipline.  Moral  suasion  is  an 
effort  to  win  him  over  to  the  acceptance  of  the  institutional  idea  by  an 
appeal  to  his  reason.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the  individual  to  cease  to  be  an 
individual.  It  assumes  that  a  higher  thought  has  been  developing  in  the 
mind,  and  that  that  higher  thought  may  usurp  the  place  of  the  selfish 
thought  temporarily  holding'  sway.  Thus  not  only  is  some  power  of  rea- 
son in  the  pupil  presupposed,  in  order  that  he  may  discern  that  he, 
himself,  is  the  gainer  by  being  the  loser  of  a  small  and  selfish  individual- 
ism, but  it  is  also  presupposed  that  be  has  the  desire,  back  of  the  knowl. 
edge,  to  do  that  which  he  ascertains  will  further  his  interest. 

There  are  many  instances  in  which  pupils  of  the  lowest  primary  grades 
know  the  ground  on  which  an  action  is  decided  to  be  good  or  bad,  and 
in  sucb  cases  they  may  be  rationally  appealed  to.     Yet  here  the  knowl- 
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edge  is  instinctive  (for  the  institutional  idea  always  exists  in  germ)  n 
than  consciously  existent,  and  the  power  of  seeing  the  abstract  idi 
the  mirror  of  concrete  form — that  is,  action — is  not  great.  Henc 
general,  commands  are  given  to  small  children  and  they  are  expect 
render  obedience  without  an  explanation  of  the  rational  ground  o: 
command. 

It  is,  then,  only  after  some  development  of  mind  has  been  rea< 
that  the  child  can,  in  general,  be  rationally  appealed  to.  It  is  only 
that  he  can  be  governed  by  moral  suasion.  Whether  a  child  who 
be  reached  by  moral  suasion  should  be  thus  appealed  to,  when  he 
opposed  himself  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school,  is  a  question  snpt 
ous  to  aslc.  The  institutional  idea  is  a  rational  idea,  and  to  the  ch. 
presents  itself  in  the  form  of  school.  Sooner  or  later  he  most  give 
rational  acceptance.  Those  who  acknowledge  themselves  as  onwilli 
subject  to  human  institutions  are  the  anarchists  of  society.  Compel 
does  not  make  good  citizenship.  Institutions  ere  the  products  of  d; 
and  human  reason,  and  they  rely  for  their  maintenance  upon  a  rati 
acceptance  and  a  rational  support  on  the  part  of  the  individual, 
teacher,  then,  does  the  pupil  a  great  injustice  and  injury  who  fails  b 
proach  him  on  the  side  of  his  reason,  when  he  has  committed  a  t: 
gression.  Nor  will  the  knowledge  that  the  pupil  is  of  bad  chin 
justify  the  teacher  in  not  attempting  to  reach  him  from  his  rational : 
It  may  be  that  his  attitude  is  the  result  of  a  failure  to  appeal  to  his  hi 
nature.  And  again:  rationality  comes  only  with  development  ' 
which  was  rejected  yesterday  is  being  seriously  pondered  on  to-day, 
will  be  accepted  to-morrow.  This  development  on  the  part  of  the j 
should  not  only  be  closely  followed  by  the  teacher,  but  should  be  i 
ulated  by  a  constant  appeal  to  the  ingrowing  power.  On  the  one  h 
nothing  will  more  quickly  or  effectually  dethrone  a  rationalism  that 
begun  to  assume  sway  than  an  appeal  to  its  opposite — physical  ft 
And  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  will  do  more  to  fortify  it  in  its  posi 
than  to  acknowledge  its  authority  in  determining  matters  of  conduct 

It  is  frequently  true,  also,  that  when  the  evil  in  one's  nature  is  in 
ascendency,  and  the  mind,  dominated  by  its  evil  thoughts,  awaits  a  p 
ical  combat,  by  an  unexpected  appeal  to  the  good  that  is  slumbering, 
higher  portion  of  the  individual's  nature  will  assume  authority,  putth 
rout  that  which  had  previously  been  in  control. 
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A  story,  much  in  point,  was  recently  related  of  Moody  in  one  of  the 
o  papers.  A  night  meeting  under  his  auspices  had  just  closed, 
and  the  evangelist,  with  overcoat  on  his  arm,  was  making  his  way  from 
the  building.  Outside  the  door  was  a  band  of  roughs  who  had  congre- 
gated to  heap  some  indignity  upon  him.  He  comprehended  the  situation 
in  a  moment,  and,  with  a  tact  we  teachers  ought  to  have,  disarmed  them 
by  the  question,  "  Will  not  one  of  you  boys  assist  me  with  my  overcoat  ?" 
Moody,  walking  away  unharmed  and  undisturbed  from  that  dazed  gang, 
was  not  Moody  the  evangelist,  but  Moody  the  philosopher.  Nothing  is 
more  depressing  to  a  sick  man  than  to  talk  discouragingly  of  his  illness ; 
nothing  makes  him  more  hopeful  and  buoyant  than  to  speak  of  a  speedy 
recovery.  There  is  a  philosophy  in  mind  cure,  and  this  is  its  expression : 
44  An  appeal  to  that  which  exists  in  germ  hastens  its  development." 

We  should  recognize  that  our  pupils'  minds  are  struggling  toward  the 
light  of  reason,  that  it  is  according  to  the  law  of  their  natures  that  they 
grope  from  the  dark;  and  that  we  can  no  more  rapidly  assist  them  toward 
the  light  than  by  assuming  that  they  already  walk  in  the  light 

But  it  is  the  experience  of  every  teacher  that  moral  suasion,  alone,  will 
not  solve  the  question  of  conduct  There  are  too  many  dull  brains  and 
bad  hearts  to  make  that  possible.  The  law,  sometimes,  has  to  be  com- 
pulsion. Solomon's  chastening  rod  has  been  about  the  master's  desk 
since  boys  first  went  to  school.  It  is  said  that,  in  ancient  Rome,  the 
earliest  morning  music  was  made  by  the  rythmical  descent  of  the  school- 
master's lash  and  the  respondent  cries  of  the  belabored  boy.  From  that 
day  almost  to  this,  the  rod  has  been  the  corrective  of  the  transgressor, 
die  terror  of  the  timid.  Almost  to  the  present  day,  for  of  recent  years 
the  educational  mind  has  declared  against  the  old  practice  of  flogging  for 
every  offense.  Corporal  punishment  is  being  used  less  and  less  in  our 
schools.  More  and  more  are  appeals  being  made  to  the  pupils'  sense 
of  right. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  rod  be  banished  from  the  school-room,  with  the 
terror  it  incites  ?  I  think  we  will  have  to  answer  in  the  negative.  In 
the  republic  of  the  nation  we  have  jails  and  work  houses  for  the  enemies 
of  society.  In  the  republic  of  the  school  we  must  have  rods  and  straps 
for  the  enemies  of  discipline.  Sometimes  it  is  best  to  reason ;  sometimes 
it  is  best  to  strike,  and  then  to  reason ;  sometimes  best  to  strike,  and  let 
(he  pupil  do  his  own  reasoning. 
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As  said  before,  the  institutional  idea,  in  some  stage  of  developme 
exists  in  every  mind,  for  it  is  intuitional.  Some  persons  are  so  com 
tuted  that  they  will  not  acknowledge  themselves  subject  to  any  tostituti 
till,  through  sheer  force,  their  obedience  is  compelled.  It  »  their  b 
barous  individualism  struggling  to  mainuin  itself.  Hence  it  is  indiv 
ualism  that  must  be  struck  at,  Individualism  defiantly  resisting  insti 
tionalism  is  force  resisting  reason.  Force  must  be  the  corrective.  Si 
is  the  philosophy  of  corporal  punishment  Individualism,  now  be: 
overcome  by  the  very  agency  to  which  it  appealed,  acknowledges  its 
subject  to  the  higher  power.  The  instinctive  idea  thus  assumes  sw; 
This  argument  is  true  only  when  modified  by  the  element  of  age. 
every  stage,  in  their  school  life,  the  school  must  speak  in  tones  of  cc 
mand  to  a.  certain  class  of  pupils.  During  the  earlier  stages  individnali 
is  overcome  through  bodily  pain.  During  the  later  stages  bodily  p 
would  only  make  individualism  more  bitter.  A  kind  of  sacredness,  1 
that  instilled  by  ancient  knighthood,  attaches  to  the  body,  with  adva 
ing  years.  During  this  period,  individualism  is  met  by  exclusion.  Tl 
the  school  strives  to  make  pupils  integral  parts  of  itself,  strives  to  ui 
them  into  one  whole,  by  the  instrumentalities  both  of  reason  and  of  pi 
ishroent,  and  failing  in  this  it  casts  the  individuals  forth  from  itself,  le 
ing  them  to  struggle  against  other  institutions,  until,  finally,  they  yield 
to  the  law  of  force  or  reason. 

The  relations  of  moral  suasion  and  corporal  punishment  to  the  snbj 
of  discipline  have,  now,  to  some  extent,  been  defined,  and,  in  their  d 
nition,  the  relations  moral  suasion  and  corporal  punishment  sustain 
each  other  have  been  impliedly  set  forth,  so  that  but  few  words  need 
added  further. 

It  is  evident  that  no  formula  can  be  deduced  by  which  methods 
dealing  with  individual  cases  of  infraction  of  discipline  can  be  determin 
The  personal  equation  enters  largely  into  the  question — the  perso 
equation  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  pupil.  Each  case  must  be  conside 
and  determined  individually.  The  teacher,  looking  beneath  the  dc 
of  a  fear  that  prompts  a  repentance  soon  to  be  forgotten,  or  of  a  seem 
indifference  that  covers  a  real  sensibility,  must  look  into  the  charact 
thus  exposed  to  view,  of  the  offending  pupil.  But  he  must  do  more-  tl 
that  Not  sufficient  is  it  to  gaze  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil  in  its  nori 
action,  but  his  diagnosis  of  the  case  must  furnish  a  basis  for  the  appl 
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tion  of  the  best  remedies  to  cure  the.  disease.  With  a  knowledge  of  the 
end  to  be  gained,  and  a  knowledge  of  present  conditions,  he  has  to  de- 
termine the  means  to  secure  the  end.  Thus  must  the  teacher  be  a  ready 
reader  of  human  nature.  Howsoever  well  he  may  be  versed  in  the  the- 
ories of  discipline,  when  the  wrong-doer  stands  before  him,  new  problems 
arise  for  instant  solution, — problems  of  analysis  and  of  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends;  problems  that  can  be  solved  only  by  an  intuition  quick 
by  nature,  quickened  by  experience. 

But  the  teacher  owes  it  to  the  pupil  and  to  society  to  do  more  than 
repress  evil,  he  should  stimulate  the  good.  Not  the  negativism  of  repres- 
sion, but  the  positivism  of  stimulation ;  not  the  pulling  up  of  the  tares, 
but  the  caring  for  the  tender  wheat,  is  the  need  of  the  hour.  The  call 
from  the  world  of  action  becomes  every  day  louder  for  men  of  character ; 
men  unmoved  by  lust  for  power,  untainted  by  corruption  in  high  places ; 
men  who  seek  the  truth  for  .the  truth's  sake,  who,  clad  in  the  armor  of 
light,  repel  the  powers  of  darkness.  And  where  shall  we  look  for  the 
building  of  this  character  that  is  to  withstand  the  enervation  and  corrup- 
tion of  a  luxurious  civilization  ?  To  the  church  ?  Partly.  To  the  home  ? 
Largely.  But  neither  the  church  nor  the  home  can  accomplish  the  result 
In  the  school  room,  where  the  intellectual  life  buds  and  blossoms,  where 
the  pleasure  produced  by  the  mental  unfolding  clothes  the  one  who  has 
directed  the  expansion  with  a  kind  of  reverence,  there  must  we  look  for 
an  influence  in  character-building,  greater  than  that  wielded  by  the  church, 
and,  in  many  cases,  one  that  must  counteract  the  teaching  and  example 
of  the  home. 

The  state,  in  its  need  and  extremity,  has  a  right  to  look  to  its  creature, 
the  school,  for  the  sinews  of  moral  strength,  as  well  as  intellectual  power. 
And  certainly  it  is  due  the  individual  that  he  be  made  an  engine  of  good 
to  do  battle  against  the  fortress  of  wrong,  rather  than  an  engine  of  evil 
to  batter  down  the  right 

Such  is  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  of  to-day.     May  he  be  large 
enough  to  discharge  his  duty. 
Lansing,  Mich. 

A  good  education  is  that  which  gives  to  the  body  and  to  the  soul  all 
the  beauty  and  all  the  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable. — Plato. 
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ENGLISH  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

HARRIET  NOBLE,  PROF.  ENG.  LIT. ,  BUTLER  UNIVERSITY. 
[First  Paper.] 
The  Harvard  entrance  examination  in  English  demands  a  fairl; 
written  essay  on  one  of  several  specified  subjects.  How  exacting  t 
compared  with  those  in  other  departments,  I  do  not  know ;  thouf 
essay  must  show  discernment  and  thought  as  well  as  mechanical  cc 
ness.  In  other  words,  she  asks  that  before  entering  her  walls  a  it 
shall  have  in  a  reasonable  degree  learned  to  read  and  think  and 
have  acquired  the  art  of  expression. 

This  is  the  proper  condition  of  a  youth  entering  college  work  i 
department;  and,  in  Indiana,  such  is  required  of  him  in  the  lit 
mathematics  and  language.  In  these,  with  certain  inequalities  in  \ 
ration  due  to  differences  of  aptitudes  or  instruction,  candidates  ap] 
mate  to  a  generally  recognized  standard  of  excellence.  But  in  Ei 
they  do  not.  Here  there  is  no  general  standard  either  of  what  Ei 
is  or  of  excellence  in  it.     And  this  is  the  subject  of  my  song. 

Students  come  to  us  bad  readers.    They  can  not  be  depended  up 
interpret  simple  thought  correctly.    In  the  Prothalamion,  one  reads 
"Calme  was  the  day,  and  through  the  trembling  »yre 
Sweet-breathing  zephyms  did  softly  play  [without  pause.] 
A  gentle  spirit,"  etc. 

And  another: — 

"  And  with  line  lingers  cropt  full  faetiously 
The  tender  stalks  on  hye  [period  ignored.] 
Of  every  sort  which  in  that  meadow  grew." 

And  not  even  with  notes  to  aid  will  many  discover  the  connectio 
tween  the  Ladic's  Somerset  and  the  swans  that  "were  bred  of  Son 
heat,  they  say." 

I  could  quote  examples  without  limit  to  show  that  they  have  j 
learn  to  look  at  a  passage  and  see  distinctly  what  is  said,  and  re-ti 
Like  Prof.  Thring/s  pupil,  tbey  know  not  whether  a  dolphin  has  twe 
or  four.  They  have  not  learned  to  use  dictionaries  and  reference  bt 
When  it  comes  to  composition  their  punctuation  and  grammar  are 
Tbey  do  not  know  the  limitations  of  a  sentence  or  paragraph ;  their  i 
come  in  childish  turns,  crude  and  disconnected.     They  do  not  feel 
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bears  upon  the  theme  and  what  does  not  Consequently  the  professor's 
energies  must  be  expended  in  supplementing  preparatory  deficiencies  when 
they  should  be  devoted  to  better  ends.  To  be  sure,  these  faults  are  not 
found  in  every  student.  Some  few  have  unusual  natural  parts  and  home 
training,  and  are  a  great  comfort  to  the  instructor ;  some  others  have  had 
excellent  training  in  schools ;  but  to  a  large  majority  of  them  the  above 
does  apply. 

I  would  not  seem  to  demand  phenomenal  attainments  in  Freshmen, 
only  the  equivalent  of  what  they  are  supposed  to  have  in  other  branches. 
I  would  require  them  to  have  been  carefully  trained  in  a  good  many  val- 
uable works,  such  as  are  within  their  comprehension.  This  would  have 
many  benefits, — in  more  general  knowledge,  in  power  of  interpretation, 
and  in  taste,  There  are  many  things  that  every  one  is  supposed  to  know 
that  are  not  only  valuable  in  themselves  but  are  the  subject  of  constant 
reference  in  literature.  Such  are  the  myths  and  folk-lore ;  adventures, 
like  John  Gilpin's  and  Robinson  Crusoe's;  ideals,  like  King  Arthur, 
Robin  Hood,  and  Robert  Bruce ;  and  certain  religious  conceptions,  like 
in  Pilgrim's  Progress.  These  need  to  be  acquired  in  youth,  because  they 
need  a  child's  imagination  to  embody  them;  or  the  child's  character 
wants  heroic  models  on  which  to  form ;  or  these  things  should  be  ac- 
quired and  out  of  the  way  before  more  difficult  knowledge  is  presented 
him ;  or  (sufficient  in  itself  )  these  things  of  beauty  are  a  joy  forever. 

This  knowledge  is  good,  but  it  is  not  the  chief  benefit  of  English 
study.  Interpretation  is  invaluable.  Through  it  alone  a  man  assimilates 
the  thoughts  of  others ;  it  trains  the  mind  to  step  the  paces  of  other  men's 
minds,  and  in  that  way  breaks  down  intellectual  conceit  and  bigotry.  A 
man  with  the  habit  of  skillful  interpretation  is  possessed  of  a  good  educa 
tion  though  he  has  never  been  within  a  college  hall.  And  taste  is  one 
of  the  many  flowerings  out  of  that  most  intangible  thing  called  culture. 
I  do  not  mean  the  taste  that  passes  judgment  (children  should  be  slow  at 
that),  but  the  taste  that  heartily  enjoys  the  best  and  finds  pleasure  in  it 
only.  Many  people  never  get  the  faulty  taste  of  childhood  removed. 
How  can  one  convince  them  that  E.  P.  Roe  is  not  an  artist  ?  They  have 
not  felt  that  belles  lettres  is  an  art,  and  an  art  to  be  appreciated  only  through 
familiarity.  How,  as  one  gazes  in  a  gallery  of  paintings,  the  poor  grow 
cruder  to  one's  sight  and  the  fine  more  beautiful,  until,  after  much  gazing, 
without  knowing  how  or  when,  he  has  become  a  lover  and  a  critic.    This 
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e  can  be  given  to  children ;  and  long  before  they  know  the  reis 
j  they  should  be  enjoying  true  literary  art. 

let  there  is  a  great  want  if  the  young  person  has  not  learned  to  wri 
st  should  come  honest  thought;  then  its  expression:  and  nothi 
ms  the  thought  better  than  the  effort  to  put  it  down  on  paper.  W 
ne  few  to  read  and  write  comes  by  nature,  but  with  the  most  it  i* 
ential  art  of  slow  acquisition.     Only  by  long  and  careful  practice 

get  even  the  mechanical  features,  and  Miss  Catharine  Merrill,  af 
ty  years  of  teaching,  says  that  not  by  rules  at  all,  but  only  by  const 
-usal  of  fine  writing  can  we  acquire  a  good  style  of  our  own.  Be 
inklin  as  a  boy  recognized  this,  when  on  reading  the  Spectator  he  tr 
re-express  the  ideas  there  for  the  training.  And  Stevenson  tells  h 
y  by  trying  the  methods  of  many  men  did  he  attain  to  his  style — 1: 
tern  of  exquisite  felicity. 

But  how  is  a  child  brought  up  without  books  to  have  practice  in  ■ 
!3sion  ?  Where  is  it  to  get  its  models  ?  and  where  its  ideas  ?  Is  i 
ich  of  the  composition  work  of  the  schools  mere  bricks  without  stra1 
lid  not  know  which  to  commiserate  most, — the  Freshman  in  win 
ays  I  marked  "padding"  until  she  explained  that  she  had  gotintoi 
trit  of  writing  "just  to  fill  up"  when  given  bodiless  subjects;  ori 
ung  man  who  got  a  grade  of  40  for  crude  composition,  and  explaii 
it  it  was  the  first  essay  he  had  ever  written. 

The  occasion  of  my  special  interest  in  this  matter  of  English  in  I 
lools  grows  out  of  a  long  list  of  a  certain  kind  of  students.  They  hi 
3d  minds  and  studious  habits,  and  stand  well  or  even  high  in  th 
ler  Studies ;  they  know  the  rules  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  alw; 

my  tasks  with  pains.  But  they  belong  to  plain  unread  in  g  famili 
i  know  few  books ;  and  they  fail  me  constantly  at  these  points  of  g 
.1  information, — ready  understanding,  taste,  and  composition. 
:se  cases,  during  their  preparatory  study  of  literature  imposed  on  gra 
ir  and  rhetoric,  we  have  done,  each  day's  lesson  manfully ;  but 
ild  net  in  two  short  years  make  up  the  results  that  should  have  be 
ing  through  eight  I  would  not  seem  to  disparage  my  students  eith 
lappen  to  know  that  these  complaints  apply  to  every  Freshman  cl 
the  state.  Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  on  entering  colic 
f  composition  should  be  in  the  main  correct,  and  the  thought  coi 
ely  enough  to  have  value  and  the  beginning  of  a  style  of  its  0* 
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This  should  have  been  acquired  by  a  youth  on  going  from  the  school 
room  into  business.  The  papers  once  told  of  a  young  man  who  moved 
to  another  town,  because,  before  proposing  to  his  sweetheart  he  wished 
to  see  what  kind  of  letters  she  would .  write.  How  many  high-school 
graduates  throughout  the  state  could  stand  that  test  ? 

There  are  two  other  arguments  in  favor  of  literature  in  the  schools. 
One,  the  moral  influence.  One  needs  but  mention  the  great  value  in  a 
family  of  books  as  the  builders  of  high  ideals  and  the  yielders  of  an  en- 
tertainment that  rivals  the  seductions  of  the  streets.  Yet  most  homes- 
lack  these  influences  in  their  best  form ;  and  so  far  as  possible  the  school 
should  supply  them.  One  could  stop  right  here  and  deliver  a  lecture  on 
the  pernicious  effects  of  poor  literature.  The  principal  of  the  Irvington. 
schools  ascribes  to  it  three- fourths  of  the  demoralization  among  his  pupils. 
Supt  L.  H.  Jones  writes:  "  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there 
is  a  large  advantage  in  teaching  a  child  to  read  if  in  so  doing  you  do  not 
give  him  a  taste  or  a  standard  of  judgment  that  will  save  him  from  the 
vile  trash  that  is  constantly  thrust  under  his  notice.  Indeed,  reading 
may  become  to  him  the  very  means  of  unlocking  the  vast  storehouse  of 
filth  and  crime  which  might  otherwise  be  concealed  under  its  yellow 
covers."  A  recent  writer  in  the  Forum  showed  from  penal  statistics  a 
great  proportionate  increase  in  crime  in  those  very  communities  where 
our  school  system  is  the  strongest.  No  sane  person  would  infer  there- 
from that  the  schools  teach  evil,  or  even  lack  all  moral  influence.  But 
there  may  be  read  into  the  co  incidence  this,  that  education  develops- 
skiU  or  aptness  whether  for  good  or  evil,  for  in  these  more  educated  com- 
munities may  be  found  more  also  of  active  good,  and  that  still  more  of 
moralizing  influences  is  needed  in  the  schools. 

The  other  argument  is  pleasure.  The  most  vivid  recollection  of  my 
eleventh  year  is  of  Friday  afternoons.  Then  the  white  browed  teacher 
read  to  us  absorbing  tales  of  heroes  and  gods,  adventure  and  enchant- 
ment Long  years  after  I  was  to  find  them  again  in  the  Wonder-book  \ 
while  from  that  day  to  this  the  realest  things  I  have  found  were  in  books, 
like  the  figures  on  the  Grecian  Urn  they  are  ever  fair  and  ever  living. 

Why  is  there  a  lack  of  this  greatly-to-be-desired  English  training  in  the 
schools  ?  Some  pupils  are  obtuse  and  remind  us  of  adages  about  tin 
whistles  and  horses  led  to  water.  To  a  class  of  temporary  dullards  a 
teacher  one  day  said,  "Talk  about  things  not  being  interesting  to. you  t 
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There  are  states  of  mind  in  which,  if  the  angel  Gabriel  came  into  the 
room,  you  would  not  listen !  "  Yet,  I  believe  that  if  for  dullards  there  is 
any  awakening,  it  is  through  literature, — not  through  spelling  or  grammar 
or  arithmetic  or  geography,  but  history  and  literature. 

Most  teachers  are  not  ready  for  this  work.  They  could  grow  into  it 
as  they  teach  it.     They  would  not  be  ready  in  arithmetic,  were  it  not 

required.  For  those  that  are  proficient  I  have  the  heartiest  congratula- 
tions. 

But  the  chief  fault  lies  in  the  courses  in  the  schools ;  and  they  are  an 
expression  of  an  old  and  prevailing  opinion  of  the  relative  value  of  dif- 
ferent studies.  From  this  opinion  and  these,  courses  the  more  informed 
are  already  turning,  while  the  more  conservative  would  doubtless  be 
willing  to  change  too  were  the  way  but  shown  them.  Of  methods  and 
plans  I'll  speak  in  my  next. 


THE  SOCIAL  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  TEACHER. 


EDWIN  S.    MONROE. 


Timothy  S.  Arthur  has  a  story  in  the  Fifth  Reader  of  a  popular  se- 
ries,* in  which  he  portrays  the  influence  of  one  whose  life  is  so  pure  and 
so  good  that  it  did  not  fail  to  impress  everything  around  her.  Not  only 
the  gruff  man,  the  harsh  woman,  or  the  stubborn  boy  yielded  to  her  gen- 
tle influence,  but  that  shaggy  dog  and  crotchety  pony  obeyed  her  as  if 
they  had  no  thought  further  than  her  gratification.  The  man's  explana- 
tion— "She's  good,  everything  and  everybody  loves  her" — is  evidently 
the  true  one.  The  secret  of  her  power  which  seemed  to  impart  its  mag- 
ical influence  to  everything  that  she  touched,  doubtless  lay  in  the  fact 
that  sincerity  and  honesty  and  gentleness  and  goodness  were  the  dominat- 
ing traits  of  her  character.  The  story  is  given  as  a  lesson  for  our  pupils, 
but  what  a  lessen  we,  their  teachers,  may  learn  from  it.  The  influence 
of  the  good  is  irresistible.  There  lies  deeply  buried  in  every  human 
heart,  no  matter  how  hardened  it  may  be,  a  reverence  for  the  true-,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  good.  How  ready  do  the  waxy  minds  of  the  children 
receive  the  stamp  of  the  characters  of  those  with  whom  they  are  associ- 
ated. Goodness  will  leave  its  impress  on  everything  that  it  touches,  and, 
years  after,  it  will  be  quite  as  distinct  and  satisfactory  as  a  geologist  could 


*  "  The  Gentle  Hand  "— McGuffey's  Fifth  Reader. 
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with  for  in  tracing  the  fairy  pencilings  of  a  rock-imbedded  fern  that  grew 
in  ages  past. 

Long  ago,  a  boy  of  eighteen,  with  no  special  training  and  with  no  ex- 
tended education,  went  into  a  country  neighborhood  in  Southern  Indiana 
to  teach  school.  What  he  did,  what  he  said,  what  methods  or  textbooks 
he  used,  what  books  or  journals  he  read,  I  do  not  know.  But  if  you  will 
go  there  to-day,  you  will  find  in  that  community,  among  all  classes  and 
kinds  and  conditions  of  people,  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  that  that 
boy-teacher  was  a  man — honest,  sincere,  energetic,  inspiring.  Show  me 
a  man  whose  every  heart  throb  beats  in  unison  with  pure  thoughts,  and 
kind  deeds,  and  I'll  show  you  a  man  whom  oblivion  ;an  never  claim. 
His  face  may  be  forgotten,  his  name  no  longer  remembered,  but  the  work 
he  does  will  seal  itself  on  the  characters  of  all  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact.  Only  such  as  these  are  the  true  kings  of  earth.  Only  theirs 
the  true  title  to  nobility. 

"  Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me, 
'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good." 

Call  it  social  influence,  or  call  it  something  else,  if  you  please,  this 
inherent,  unexplainable  power  must,  in  some  degree,  be  ours,  or  ours 
should  never  be  the  sacred  trust  of  instructing  the  youth.  Bring  a  child 
in  contact  with  a  man  possessing  this  power  and  the  child  will  become 
mind  strong  and  good.  Mark  Hopkins  was  such  a  man,  and  Garfield 
said  a  log  with  Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  and  himself  on  the  other  would 
be  a  better  school  than  the  costliest  university  of  the  land.  It  is  from 
the  teacher,  therefore,  and  not  the  building,  not  the  apparatus,  that  the 
child  derives  its  education. 

Only  the  moral  can  teach  morality ;  only  the  good  can  impart  good- 
ness. If  virtue  and  honesty  and  integrity  are  to  be  propagated,  they 
must  be  propagated  by  people  who  possess  them.  If  these  children  are 
to  grow  up  into  righteous  manhood  and  womanhood  they  must  have  a 
chance  to  see  how  righteousness  looks  when  it  is  lived.  We  have  a  great 
educational  system,  ample  enough  to  reach  every  child  in  the  state,  but 
unless  the  school  houses  are  filled  with  teachers,  sober-minded  and  good, 
the  great  end  for  which  it  was  established  is  defeated.  "Knowledge  is 
power91 — whether  for  good  or  evil.  Put  a  man  or  woman  in  every  school- 
room in  the  state  whose  social  influence  or  whose  total  impression,  if  you 
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choose  to  call  it,  upon  the  community  is  civilizing  power,  and  we  shall 
get  from  our  educational  system  all  that  it  can  give  or  that  we  can  reas- 
onably desire. 

Farmkrsvillk,  Ind. 


BEAUTIFUL  BEHAVIOR. 


it 


it 
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In  a  sunny  school-room  twenty  bright-faced,  wide-awake  boys  and 
girls  are  gathered.  It  is  the  first  week  of  a  new  year's  work,  and  their 
teacher  wishes  to  bring  before  them  some  helpful  thought  which  shall  be 
their  motto  for  the  year. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  artist  ?  Name  the  fine  arts.  Give 
some  example  of  a  great  poet,  sculptor,  painter,  musician.  These  ques- 
tions, to  which  ready  answers  are  given,  lead  up  to  the  subject  she  has 
in  mind,  and  awaken  interest 

How  long  will  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Beethoven,  or 
Homer  last?  Yes,  that  is  the  right  answer;  they  will  last  as  long  as  the 
world  endures.  And  what  a  grand  thing  it  must  be  to  do  something 
which  will  bring  pleasure  to  many  for  centuries,  to  do  work  that  will 
speak  for  us  long  after  we  have  passed  away  from  earth.  Such  work 
would  be  a  better  memorial  than  the  finest  monument  could  be.  Bat 
can  we  all  be  artists  ?  There  is  only  one  Shakespeare.  Only  here  and 
there  appear  the  great  names.  We  have  in  our  school  some  who  already 
know  a  little  about  drawing  or  music,  but  it  is  not  very  probable  that 
•even  one  of  our  number  will  become  great  in  the  world  of  art.  But  now 
hear  what  the  poet  Emerson  has  to  say  about  fine  art 

"  A  beautiful  behavior  is  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts." 

Here  is  a  department  of  fine  art  in  which  we  may  all  work,  and  if  we 
really  try  in  this  direction  we  shall  produce  something  that  will  last— how 
long  ?  As  long  as  the  world  lasts,  and  as  long  as  eternity,  for  there  can 
not  be  truly  beautiful  behavior  as  a  permanent  thing  without  a  beautiful 
character  back  of  it,  and  character  will  last  forever. 

But  a  beautiful  behavior  means  a  great  deal.  I  presume  you  can  all 
think  of  some  things  that  are  often  done  in  the  school  room  which  are 
quite  the  opposite  of  a  beautiful  behavior.  These  things  we  most  try 
earnestly  to  put  aside,  and  we  must  put  right  things  in  their  place.  A 
beautiful  behavior  brings  real  pleasure  to  others  as  truly  as  a  fine  poem 
or  picture  does.     Should  we  not  like  to  have  it  said  of  us,  "  How  beau- 
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tifully  those  boys  and  girls  behave ;  how  well  they  conduct  themselves 
on  the  street,  at  home,  and  wherever  they  are  "  ?  It  will  not  do  to  keep 
oar  good  behavior  for  only  occasional  use.  It  will  improve  with  every- 
day wear.  Let  us  all  try  to  become  great  artists  in  the  finest  of  the  fine 
arts.  Lizzie  H.  Hazeltine. 

Oxford,  Conn. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

[Conducted  by  Arnold  Tompkins.] 


METHOD  IN  THE  SCIENCE  OF  GRAMMAR. 


[he  preceding  article,  in  the  July  number  of  the  Journal,  states  that 
the  first  step  in  the  construction  of  the  science  of  Grammar  is  that 
of  ascertaining  the  fundamental,  or  organizing,  principle  in  the  science. 
The  method  of  the  science  is  the  process  of  applying  this  principle  to  all 
the  facts  of  the  subject-matter,  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  them  into  unity. 
The  subject  matter  of  Grammar  being  the  sentence,  the  organizing  prin- 
ciple is  the  essentia],  universal  nature  of  the  sentence;  which  was  found 
to  be  an  arbitrary  triple  form  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  thought  The 
attribute  "arbitrary"  does  not  apply  to  the  triple  form,  but  to  the  words ; 
for  the  triple  form  is  conditioned  by  the  thought.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple was  stated  concisely  in  a  definition :  A  sentence  is  a  group  of  words 
expressing  a  thought:  or,  more  explicitly,  A  sentence  is  a  group  of  words 
expressing  the  relation  which  the  mind  establishes  between  two  ideas; 
i.  e.,  expressing  the  three  elements  in  an  act  of  thought  This  principle 
is  to  be  kept  present  at  every  point  in  the  construction  of  the  science  of 
Grammar. 

The  preceding  article  stated,  also,  the  fundamental,  universal  form  of 
mental  activity  involved  in  thinking  the  manifold  facts  of  Grammar  into 
the  unity  of  the  foregoing  principle.  From  the  fact  that  a  sentence  is 
thought  and  form  in  vital  unity,  the  primary  activity  is  the  twofold  act  of 
analysis  and  synthesis.  The  mind  can  not  give  conscious  attention  to 
the  sentence  without  distinguishing  between  its  thought  and  its  form  as 
parts  of  one  organic  unit  The  analysis  is  for  the  sake  of  a  higher  syn- 
thesis. At  first  the  mind  is  conscious  only  of  a  unity  of  words  in  space 
or  in  time ;  but  when,  through  the  analysis,  the  words  are  seen  to  con- 
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form  to  the  thought,  the  higher  organic  unity  of  the  words  in  the  sentence 
is  perceived.  The  thought  is  first  separated  from  the  form,  and  then  used 
as  means  in  perceiving  the  organic  unit  of  words.  The  purpose  of  gram- 
mar study,  as  to  knowledge,  is  to  show  how  sentences,  in  their  richness 
of  variety,  conform  to  thought  This  makes  language  form  the  primary 
object  of  attention,  and  thought  secondary — a  means.  As  before  ob- 
served, this  reverses  the  customary  mental  activity  in  dealing  with  lan- 
guage ;  since  in  reading  and  in  composing  the  attention  rests  primarily 
in  the  thought ;  the  language  being  means.  Thus  is  separated  the  study 
of  grammar  from  the  other  language  studies. 

This  two  fold  activity  of  analysis  and  synthesis  was  separated  into  five 
elements:  (i)  Observing  the  concrete  form  of  the  sentence;  (2)  Cre- 
ating the  thought  expressed;  (3)  Analyzing  the  thought;  (4)  Associat- 
ing the  analyzed  thought,  part  by  part,  to  the  sentence  form ;  (5)  Judg- 
ing of  the  relations  among  the  parts  of  the  sentence  in  the  light  of  die 
thought  as  applied  to  it 

It  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  that  every  act  of 
analysis  involves  necessarily  an  act  of  introspection.  We  have  already 
observed  that  words  refer  back  to  the  mind  for  their  significance  and 
their  relations;  and  not  to  external  things,  directly.  For  instance:  sap- 
pose  that  I  wish  to  ascertain  the  force  of  the  modifier,  "certainly",  in 
the  sentence — The  apple  is  certainly  sweet  1  change  the  sentence: 
The  large  apple  is  sweet;  and,  The  apple  is  very  sweet  By  introspec- 
tion, I  perceive  that  the  word  'Marge"  in  the  second  sentence,  changes 
that  element  in  my  mental  state  answering  to  the  word  apple.  The  idea 
apple  changes ;  the  picture  changes ;  the  apples  themselves  do  not  change. 
By  the  s.  me  process,  I  feel  that  the  word  "very",  in  the  third  sentence, 
changes  the  represented  sensation  expressed  by  the  word  sweet— intensi- 
fies it  By  contrasting  the  mental  state  produced  by  the  first  sentence 
with  that  produced  by  each  of  the  others,  I  find  that  the  word  "certainly" 
does  not  change  the  picture  of  the  apple,  nor  the  feeling  expressed  by 
the  word  "sweet."  If  now  I  contrast  the  mental  state  produced  by  the 
first  sentence  with  that  produced  by  the  sentence,  The  apple  is  sweet,  I 
am  conscious  of  difference  in  the  quality  of  my  judging  act — a  difference 
of  certainty  as  to  the  identity  of  the  idea  "apple"  and  the  idea  "sweet" 
Again :  suppose  I  desire  to  distinguish  between  the  significance  of  the 
singular  and  the  plural  form  of  nouns,  having  the  sentences,  Man  is  mor 
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tal,  and  Men  are  mortal.  I  may  express  substantially  the  same  thought 
m  either  of  the  two  ways, — all  men  are  meant  in  both  cases.  The  defi- 
nitions, that  the  singular  number  denotes  one,  and  the  plural  number 
more  than  one,  does  not  hold.  The  singular  number  never  denotes  one, 
L  e.,  an  individual :  it  denotes  one  class.  But  this  one  class  includes  all 
the  individuals  expressed  by  the  plural  number  of  the  same  word.  The 
difference  is  a  mental  one,  and  can  be  ascertained  only  by  introspection. 
It  is  difference  in  the  emphasis  given  by  the  attention.  The  singular 
number  emphasizes  the  content  of  the  idea,  and  the  plural  number,  the 
extent  The  external  facts  of  man  and  mortality  remain  the  same ;  the 
attention  shifts  from  one  phase  of  the  concept  man  to  the  other.  The 
difference  being  in  the  attention,  the  difference  can  be  ascertained  only 
by  obseying  internally  the  act  of  attention.  It  will  be  of  immense  value 
to  the  reader  to  make  many  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  every  grammat- 
ical distinction  requires  an  act  of  introspection. 

The  foregoing  is  the  last  universal  element  of  method  to  be  named  in 
the  study  of  grammar.  We  had  already  noted  the  complexity  of  the  act 
of  grammatical  analysis.  This  last  element  not  only  makes  the  act  still 
more  complex,  but  peculiarly  difficult  This  alone  would  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  pupil  in  the  lower  grades  to  study  scientific  grammar. 
The  student  must  have  the  power  of  reflective  knowledge  as  a  condition 
of  grammatical  study.  Grammar  and  psychology  fall  to  the  same  phase 
of  mental  development,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  course  of  study. 
There  is  a  primary  and  an  intermediate  phase  of  grammar,  which  do  not 
rise  to  the  plane  of  science.  How.  these  two  phases  differ  from  each 
other  and  from  the  scientific  phase,  in  their  mental  activities,  and  how 
they  pave  the  way  for  the  scientific  phase,  is  a  problem  needing  solution. 


SUGGESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE 

CA  TEG  OKIES  IN  HIS  TOR  Y. 


The  teacher,  and  the  student  that  consciously  applies  them,  must 
anderstand  that  the  categories  are  not  a  sort  of  frame*  work  into  which 
the  material  of  history  is  to  be  forced.  They  do  not  constitute  a  machine 
for  the  purpose  of  grinding  out  a  mechanical  product  of  some  kind.  There 
is  always  danger  when  the  teacher  gets  hold  of  some  new  way.  It  comes 
from  lack  of  knowledge  and  skill,  and  can  be  remedied  by  study  and 
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practice.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  categories ;  for  they  sen 
dead  and  formal,  at  first  view,  that  any  one  appears  able  to  make  t 
application  by  simply  putting  them  in  motion.  In  truth,  however, 
categories  are  anything  but  dead ;  they  constitute  the  living  parts  of 
jects.  They  are  the  fundamental  relations  without  which  the  mind  c< 
never  come  into  the  possession  of  a  subject  They  are  in  the  sut 
and  not  out  of  it.  They  are  not  applied  to  history  but  are  discovered  in  it 
is  worth  something  to  the  teacher  to  know  what  these  categories  are 
that  the  problem  of  history,  on  the  side  of  knowledge,  is  bounded 
these  relations. 

Because  each  fact  of  history  may  be  viewed  under  all  the  caiegoi 
relations,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  should  be  so  viewed.  The  hUtoi 
significance  of  a  given  event  must  determine  under  how  many  and  i 
relations  it  is  to  be  studied.  Some  facts  are  of  such  magnitude  that  I 
call  for  the  discovery  in  them  not  only  of  all  possible  relations,  but 
of  all  possible  phases  of  each  relation.  Such  facts  are  the  Body  of  Liberi 
the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  the  Committees  of  Correspondence,  the  ( 
federation,  the  Constitution,  Hamilton's  measures,  the  purchase  of  I 
isiana,  and  so  on.  Other  facts  are  of  so  little  importance,  that  the) 
quire  study  under  a  few  relations  to  catch  simply  the  Dow  of  events 
fill  out  the  picture.  Illustrations  of  these  are  found  in  the  voyages 
discoveries,  the  Indian  wars,  storming  of  Stony  Point,  and  the  treaso 
Arnold,  and  many  others.  When  the  teacher  first  begins  to  use  the 
egories  consciously,  the  tendency  is  to  use  them  indiscriminately, 
giving  time  and  energy  to  unimportant  facts.  If  the  teacher  does 
it  should  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  nature  and  use  of  the  categi 
are  not  mastered. 

The  categories  may  be  made  the  basis  upon  which  the  teacher  as; 
work  to  a  class,  and  also  the  means  of  testing  the  pupil's  work  in  re 
tion.  The  manner  of  assigning  a  lesson  in  history  determines  not 
the  amount  to  be  learned,  but  often  the  manner  of  learning  it.  If 
teacher  direct  the  class  to  take  the  next  ten  paragraphs,  usually  the  i 
does  as  directed  and  proceeds  to  take  the  paragraphs.  Paragraphs 
made  up  of  sentences.  To  take  the  paragraphs  is  to  take  the  semen 
and  about  the  only  way  to  take  the  sentences  is  to  commit  them  to  m 
ory.  The  whole  energy  of  the  pupil  is  expended  on  the  form  of  the 
son  instead  of  its  content.     All  effort  is  directed  toward  fastening 
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memory  the  order,  of  paragraphs,  sentences,  and  words.  The  very  page, 
with  all  its  features,  is  fixed  so  vividly  that  it  seems  to  the  pupil  like  an 
open  book.  The  most  natural  thing,  and,  under  the  circumstances  about 
the  only  thing,  for  the  pupil  to  do  is  to  recite  the  lesson  as  he  learned  it. 
This  tendency  will  be  strengthened  when  the  teacher's  questions  and 
directions  in  the  recitation  are  in  harmony  with  those  supposed  to  be  given 
above  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  preparation  of  the  lesson.  Here 
are  some  questions  and  directions  that  put  a  premium  on  memorizing  the 
text  "  Recite  the  first  paragraph."  "What  does  the  author  say  about 
this  battle?"  "Give  what  the  book  says  in  the  fourth  paragraph." 
41  Give  the  description  of  the  voyage  of  the  Mayflower."  Worse,  if  pos- 
sible, are  questions  framed  in  the  language  of  the  text,  or  so  framed  as 
to  suggest  answers  in  the  words  of  the  author.  All  such  questions  and 
directions  are  bad,  because  they  set  the  problem  of  history  in  the  lan- 
guage of  some  book,  while  the  problem  of  history  is  one  of  thought. 
Language  is  only  one  of  the  means  in  which  the  thought  of  history  is 
expressed,  and  has  no  other  value  to  the  student  of  history.  As  far  as 
possible  the  pupil  must  be  unconscious  of  the  language  of  the  text  book. 
It  should  be  so  simple  and  transparent  that  his  mind  drops  through  to  the 
content  without  wasting  strength  on  the  words  and  sentences.  Now  a 
judicious  use  of  the  categories  will  not  only  prevent  the  formation  of  the 
habit  of  committing  the  text,  but  will  break  up  the  habit  already  formed 
by  forcing  the  pupil  to  explore  the  thought  of  history. 

The  subject  of  the  lesson  is  the  expedition  against  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord. How  may  the  teacher  assign  the  lesson  from  an  ordinary  text  so 
as  to  force  the  pupil  into  the  thought  of  the  lesson,  and  thus  prevent 
memorizing  its  language  ?    Let  us  see  what  the  categories  will  do. 

i.  Find  out  what  events  occurred  just  before  the  expedition  against 
Lexington  and  Concord.  What  events  immediately  followed?  How 
long  did  this  expedition  last  ?  Were  there  any  other  events  occurring 
about  the  same  time  in  other  parts  of  the  country  ?  These  questions  in- 
volve the  relation  of  time,  but  are  so  framed  that  the  pupil  can  hardly 
answer  them  by  committing  the  text. 

2.  Read  over  the  lesson  and  from  its  description  draw  a  map  showing 
the  position  of  the  leading  places  and  the  route  of  the  British  forces. 
Describe  the  character  of  the  country  along  the  route  and  show  what  it 
had  to  do  with  the  result  of  the  expedition.     There  is  no  room  here  for 
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verbal  memory.     To  meet  these  points  the  pupil  most  plow  hii  w 
through  the  text  to  its  meaning. 

3.  How  many  and  what  movements  did  the  British  army  make?  I 
Americans?  The  questions  under  1  and  2  will  lead  the  pupil  to  vi 
the  expeditition  as  a  time  whole  and  a  space  whole.  This  last  questi 
requires  that  the  event  be  broken  into  parts  on  basis  of  the  diffen 
movements.  There  is  also  this  advantage :  The  pupil  is  forced  to  lo 
at  the  expedition  more  in  detail — to  picture  it  more  definitely  and  a 
cretely  than  before. 

4.  What  was  the  object  of  the  British  in  making  this  expediiio 
Did  the  purpose  of  the  British  change  ?  What  did  the  Americans  aim 
in  the  beginning?  Did  their  purpose  change?  Describe  the  acts 
each  party  in  trying  to  accomplish  its  end.  Which  succeeded  ?  Did  I 
British  army  and  government  have  no  other  aim.  Did  the  America 
aim  at  anything  beyond  the  defeat  of  this  expedition  ?  Prove  your  1 
iwer  from  the  acts  of  the  Americans.  Here  we  have  an  application 
purpose  and  means,  and  here  it  is  that  the  pupil  comes  into  contact  wi 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  period.  He  is  now  studying  life, 
order  that  this  be  accomplished,  the  narrative  of  the  acts  of  each  an 
must  show  them  as  means  in  the  process  of  working  out  their  aim.  Ea 
act  must  be  explained  in  the  light  of  the  purpose.  Holding  the  pupil 
this  requirement  leads  him  to  tie  together  all  the  acts  of  each  party 
one  idea — the  idea  of  purpose.  It  will  not  do,  if  the  pupil  can  only  1 
that  Paul  Revere  rode  out  from  Boston  to  alarm  the  surrounding  couuii 
What  Paul  Revere  did  and  hew  this  alarmed  the  people — the  plan 
which  he  reached  the  country,  the  ride  from  farm  house  to  farm  hom 
the  spread  of  the  news  from  each  of  these  as  centers,  the  firing  of  alat 
guns,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  gathering  of  minute  men — all  thei 
Hid  more,  should  be  given,  so  it  may  be  clear  thai  the  ride  was  a  mea 
ind  how  it  was  a  means.  After  the  immediate  end  of  the  expedition  a 
;he  struggle  to  realize  it  is  seen,  it  is  necessary  to  subordinate  the  iron 
jiate  end  to  some  higher  and  more  remote  aim.  Viewing  this  expediti 
a  a  means  to  remoter  ends  enables  the  pupil  to  locate  it  as  a  part  0) 
greater  movement,  the  revolution  itself.  Does  any  one  believe  that  t 
>upil,  under  the  spur  of  such  questions,  would  ever  dream  of  memor 
ng  the  language  of  the  author?  Even  if  the  pupil  should,  through  for 
>f  habit,  commit  the  text,  would  he  then  have  his  lesson  ?  Would 
tot  be  as  far  from  it  as  when  he  began  ? 
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5.  What  caused  the  British  to  make  this  expedition?  What  had  the 
Americans  been  doing  that  led  the  British  to  plan  this  campaign  ?  What 
thoughts  and  feelings  moved  the  Americans  to  resist  this  expedition? 
What  caused  the  Americans  to  think  and  feel  as  they  did  ?  These  ques- 
tions force  the  pupil  to  get  the  connection  between  this  expedition  and 
the  events  that  caused  it.  They  not  only  put  the  pupil  into  contact  with 
the  deeds  of  the  people,  but  bring  him  into  living  contact  with  the  peo- 
ple's life  of  thought  and  emotion.  Here  he  will  catch  an  intimation  that 
the  true  causes  of  events  are  to  be  sought  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  men. 

6.  What  were  the  immediate  results  of  the  expedition  to  the  English  ? 
To  the  Americans  ?  How  do  you  account  for  the  smaller  number  of 
Americans  inflicting  the  greater  loss  on  the  British  ?  How  did  the  Eng- 
lish and  Americans  feel  after  the  fight?  Prove  your  answer  to  this 
question.  What  change  did  this  expedition  make  in  the  feelings  and 
purposes  of  the  Americans  toward  England  ?  What  events  that  followed 
this  expedition  were  immediately  influenced  by  it  ? 

7.  Write  on  your  slates  statements  showing  how  this  event  differs 
from  the  events  we  called  causes  of  the  revolution.  Write  another  set  of 
statements  showing  that  this  event  was  like  those  as  to  causes  and 
effects. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  above  questions  are  too  difficult.     They 

are  for  weak  or  immature  children.  It  holds,  also,  that  the  above  ques- 
tions and  directions  are  not  difficult  enough — certainly  not  deep  enough — 
for  advanced  students.  The  aim  here  is  to  show  how  the  categories  miy 
be  helpful  in  giving  directions  in  the  study  of  history.  It  must  be  evi- 
dent that  such  an  exploration  of  an  event,  as  is  indicated  above,  will  not 
only  reveal  to  the  student  something  valuable  and  interesting,  but  in  the 
process  of  working  it  out,  will  make  him  feel  that  he  is  constantly  becom 
ing  more  and  more  self-directive,  will  inspire  him  with  the  consciousness 
that  he  is  solving  problems  and  making  real  conquests  in  the  realm  of 
knowledge.  W.  H.  Mace. 


It  is  indeed  the  fact  that  human  nature  has  been  so  adjusted  that  any 
system,  however  defective,  will  have  its  apparent  success.  Nay,  the 
worse  the  system,  the  more  brilliant  may  be  its  outcome  in  a  few  stars. 
But  stars,  remember,  imply  night. — Thring. 


__J 
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PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

i  by  Howard  Sahdison,  Profeuor  of  Method!  la  Ike  State  Nn 


LANG  UAGE, 

he  meaning  conveyed  by  the  term  Language  is  not  so  definite  in  th 
minds  of  teachers  as  is  that  expressed  by  the  term  Grammar,  Gtoj 
ly,  History,  etc.  The  word  Language  in  the  thought  ot  most  teacher: 
ds  for  a  series  of  lessons  by  means  of  which  the  child  is  to  be  mad 
liar  with  a  large  number  of  facts  concerning  the  nature  of  Englii 
;uage  externally  viewed.  These  lessons  are  devoted  to  the  work  < 
;itig  the  child  familiar  with  ihe  fact  that  there  are  various  kinds  < 
ences — such  as  the  statement,  the  exclamation,  the  question,  etc. 
every  sentence  begins  with  a  capital  and  has  a  given  punctuatio 
k  at  its  < lose ;  that  there  are  words  expressing  objects,  others  expre: 
;  actions,  etc. ;  that  letters  should  be  written  in  a  given  way ;  that  th 
ress  should  be  in  a  given  form,  etc.  It  is  generally  understood  thi 
;e  lessons  are  to  be  oral,  and  that  the  teacher  is  to  be  guided  by  % 
mentary  Language  book  of  some  kind.  Lessons  arc  given  upon  ol 
i  and  pictures,  and  sentences  are  constructed  from  groups  of  words, 
he  objection  to  be  made  to  this  view  of  Language  work  is  that 
>hasizes  an  incidental  phase,  and  results  in  formal  work, 
.anguage  work,  while  more  simple  than  Grammar,  is  nevertheless 
if  such  a  nature  that  it  prepares  the  pupil  both  on  the  side  of  knon 
e  and  on  the  side  of  power,  to  study  ihe  sentence  from  an  introspect! 
idpoint,  as  is  necessary  in  Grammar.  Hence  the  emphasis  should  1 
n  the  thought  in  Language  work,  and  the  phase  of  Language  abo< 
rred  to  should  be  made  to  appear  incidentally. 


he  design  of  Language  work  may  be  stated  as  two-fold — first,  to  gi 
pupil  the  power  to  think.  This,  however,  is  a  general  aim  belongit 
11  subjects;  second,  to  give  him  skill  in  the  use  of  the  forms  whii 
English  language  provides,  in  order  that  he  may  correctly  express  1 
i  ideas  and  thoughts,  and  accurately  interpret  the  thoughts  of  othei 
;  is  also  general,  in  that  it  belongs  to  all  stages  of  Language  work, 
l  order  to  make  it  specific,  it  requires  a  certain  limitation.  This  lii 
on  is  that  the  child  shall  construct  language  and  interpret  language  una 
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the  impression  that  he  is  dealing  with  thought.    The  expression  of  this  thought 

is  to  the  pupil  incidental,  in  that  he  is  so  taught  as  to  avoid  the  idea  that 

he  is  constructing  expressions  in  order  to  learn  to  construct  them  well, 

and  so  as  to  avoid  the  idea  that  he  is  interpreting  language  in  order  to  un- 
derstand its  structure. 

THE   DIVISIONS. 

Language  work  consists  both  of  construction  and  interpretation.  By 
its  nature,  as  based  upon  the  thought  which  it  expresses,  it  divides  itself 
into  two  stages — first,  that  in  which  the  mind  deals  with  the  sentence  in 
its  unity,  involving  both  construction  and  interpretation;  second,  that 
in  which  the  mind  deals  with  the  sentence  in  its  diversity,  involving  both 
construction  and  interpretation.  These  two  stages  arrange  themselves 
into  four  phases. 

THE    FIRST   PHASE — (CONSTRUCTION). 

In  this  phase  of  the  subject  the  attempt  is  made  to  establish  the 
child  in  habits  of  using  correct  language  by  leading  him  to  use  cor- 
rect Ian  guage  in  expressing  ideas  arising  from  considering  system- 
atically an  individual  object  viewed  as  possessing  fixed  attributes.  In 
this  work  the  emphasis  of  the  child's  attention  is  to  be  Upon  the  ob- 
ject and  its  attributes.  Some  particular  object  accessible  to  all  the  chil- 
dren should  be  selected — as,  for  example,  the  teacher's  bell  upon  the 
table.  Since  all  the  other  relations  are  largely  determined  by  its  purpose, 
this  is  the  first  attribute  to  be  systematically  worked  out.  Then  follow 
in  order  the  thinking  out  and  expressing  of  the  ideas  of  its  place,  time, 
cause,  effect,  qualities,  conditions,  and  lastly,  parts.  Each  of  these  attri- 
butes, when  it  has  been  clearly  comprehended  and  expressed,  is  to  be 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  purpose.  For  example,  after  the  children  de- 
termine exactly  the  position  or  place  of  the  bell,  they  are  to  be  led  to 
consider  whether  the  purpose  has  anything  to  do  in  determining  its  place 
or  position. 

THE   SECOND   PHASE — (INTERPRETATION). 

The  second  line  of  work  in  dealing  with  the  sentence  in  its  unity,  is 
that  in  which  the  isolated  sentence  is  considered.  By  the  expression 
"isolated  sentence"  is  meant  any  sentence  placed  before  the  pupils  for 
study  out  of  its  connections.  For  example,  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper 
in  giving  an  account  of  the  attack  of  a  panther  upon  a  bear  said:  "  It 
moved  carefully  forward,  and  fiercely  sprang  upon  its  victim."     If  the 
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teacher  should  select  a  part  of  this  expression — It  moved  carefully  forma 
— it  would  constitute  what  is  meant  here  by  the  isolated  sentence.  T 
child  in  studying  such  sentences  is  first  led  10  determine  the  things  tl 
might  be  true  in  order  that  the  sentence  be  correctly  used ;  that  is,  he 
led  to  construct  a  set  of  circumstances  under  which  the  given  semen 
might  have  been  uttered.  For  example,  in  the  given  case  the  pii 
might  image  the  following  set  of  circumstances :  A  steamer  ascendii 
a  river,  slackening  its  speed  and  entering  into  the  rapids.  Havi 
thought  out  the  circumstances,  he  would  show  the  force  of  the  select' 
expression  by  giving  expression  to  the  thought  in  his  mind  as  follow 
"  I  saw  a  steamer  moving  up  the  river.  It  was  near  the  rapids.  Aft 
slackening  its  speed,  it  moved  carefully  forward."  After  the  pupils  of  tl 
class  have  expressed  in  a  clear  and  compact  form  the  various  sett  of  c 
cumstances  that  they  have  imaged  as  a  suitable  basis  for  the  expressia 
each  pupil  is  led  not  only  to  decide  the  meaning  of  each  word  in  tl 
given  sentence  from  the  conditions  which  he  has  imaged,  but  he  is  It 
to  decide  the  force  of  each  word  from  all  the  images  presented. 

The  working  out  of  the  exact  use  and  meaning  of  each  word  in  a  givt 
sentence,  after  the  circumstances  giving  rise  to  the  sentence  have  bet 
taught — is  an  excellent  exercise  for  developing  a  basis  that  may  be  use 
in  later  years  in  dealing  with  the  ideas  of  person,  number,  gender,  at 
case,  and  the  relations  of  the  parts  of  the  sentence  to  each  other. 

THE   THIRD   PHASE—  (CONSTRUCTrOTj). 

This  work  involves  not  only  the  construction  of  single  sentences  to  e 
press  the  ideas  arising  from  the  consideration  of  an  object,  but  also  tl 
combination  of  these  sentences,  their  co-ordination,  and  their  order  i 
succession.  Let  the  objtct  be,  for  example,  the  transom  above  a  give 
door.  The  pupils  are  to  be  led  to  embody  their  ideas  of  its  purpos 
place,  time,  cause,  effect,  condition,  qualities,  actions,  and  parts  in  sii 
gle  sentences  as  in  the  first  phase.  These  sentences  are  to  be  place 
upon  the  blackboard  or  upon  the  slates.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  lessen 
or  in  a  subsequent  lesson,  the  pupil  is  to  determine  which  of  the  sentei 
ces  express  closely  related  ideas,  so  as  to  give  grounds  for  combination 
which  sentence  should  be  first,  which  second,  etc.;  which  sentence  beic 
employed  would  make  unnecessary  one  or  more  of  the  given  sentence 
etc.     At  first  the  following  sentences  might  have  been  given: 
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The  transom  is  twenty  inches  long. 
The  transom  is  ten  inches  wide. 
The  transom  is  used  to  give  light. 
The  transom  is  used  for  ventilation. 

Afterwards  the  pupils  would  be  led  to  study  order  of  statement  and  the 
degree  of  combination  that  could  be  made.  This  might  result  in  some 
such  expression  as  the  following:  This  transom  is  used  to  furnish  light 
and  ventilition.     It  is  twenty  inches  long  and  ten  wide. 

The  work  in  the  first  and  third  phases  may  deal  with  an  object  having 
changing  attributes  (narration)  and  with  class  attributes  (expression). 

THE   FOURTH    PHASE — (INTERPRETATION). 

The  fourth  phase  is  mainly  interpretation,  although  it  involves,  to  a 
degree,  construction.  This  work  is  based  primarily  upon  the  uses  and 
meaning  of  words,  phrases  and  clauses  as  obtained  from  the  work  of  the 
three  previous  phases,  and  related  work.  The  principal  device  is  substi- 
tution. 

Since  in  order  to  make  a  good  substitution  the  pupil  must  compare 
two  expressions  for  the  same  thought  and  determine  which  most  clearly 
expresses  the  shade  of  meaning  that  the  author  intended  to  convey,  he 
gains  not  only  a  mastery  over  these  forms,  but  at  the  same  time  secures 
fullness  and  variety  of  expression. 

The  work  in  substitution  is  designed  to  give  the  pupil  the  basis  for  the 
future  study  of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  phrases  and  clauses.  The 
following  illustrations  of  work  in  substitution  are  selected  from  a  paper 
upon  that  point : 

"  Take  the  substitution  of  was  covered,  for  the  word  covered  in  the  sen- 
tence— The  snow  covered  the  ground.  The  pupil  must  first  see  that  the 
word  covered  shows : — 

(a)    The  condition  of  the  ground. 

(£)    What  the  snow  did. 

(<:)  Past  time. 
He  is  then  to  see  that  the  expression  was  covered^  in  the  sentence — The 
ground  was  covered  with  snow—  is  the  same  in  use  and  meaning,  but  that 
it  emphasizes  the  condition  of  the  ground,  while  the  first  makes  most 
prominent  what  the  snow  did.  This  having  been  carefully  done,  the 
pupil  is  then  ready  to  weigh  the  two  expressions  as  to  their  comparative 
fitness  to  express  the  idea.    He  must  see  that  the  thought  to  be  expressed 
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as  it  exists  ia  the  mind  of  the  one  who  wishes  to  use  the  sentence, 
determine  the  form  of  his  expression.  If  the  thinker  wishes  to  em| 
size  an  attribute  of  the  snow  or  what  the  snow  did,  he  will  use  the 
form  ;  if  the  condition  of  the  ground  is  to  be  made  more  promint  nt, 
second  form  must  be  used. 

It  is  a  great  advance  for  the  pupil  to  see,  as  he  is  perfectly  able  t> 
in  this  Language  work,  that  the  expression  is  determined  by  the  thoi 
in  the  mind  of  the  thinker.  As  a  further  illustration,  consider  the 
stitution  of  the  adverbial  clause  for  the  adverbial  phrase,  taking  the 
lowing  as  the  sentences : 

The  boat  sank  in  deep  -mater. 

The  boat  sank  where  the  water  was  deep. 

Clearly  the  question  to  be  determined  is  whether  or  not  both  sentei 
convey  the  idea  that  the  whole  of  the  body  of  water  was  deep.  If 
decided  that  the  first  means  a  body  of  water  which  was  equally  C 
throughout,  and  that  the  second  makes  the  one  who  reads  the  senW 
think  of  a  body  of  water  not  equally  deep  throughout,  the  pupil  t 
consider  them  as  to  their  comp-rative  appropriateness  in  expressing 
thought  intended,  and  be  able  to  decide  the  sentence  to  be  used  as 
termined  by  the  exaet  thought  in  mind  After  the  idea  expressed 
each  part  of  the  second  sentence  has  been  clearly  shown,  further  dii 
line  is  afforded  by  uniting  the  two  ideas  expressed  in  the  sentences 
one  thought  expressed  by  one  compound  sentence  with  two  co  ordini 
clauses.  This  makes  it  necessary  that  the  pupil  shall  determine  the  1 
ing  thought  in  the  original  sentence,  and  be  able  to  give  it  the  plat 
the  new  sentence  which  will  indicate  that  it  is  the  more  prominent" 

These  four  phases  of  Language  work  presented  in  a  simple  but 
tematic  way,  based  strictly  upon  simple  thoughts  which  the  pupil  hit 
constructs,  and  presented  with  the  emphasis  of  his  attention  upot 
thought,  will  form  a  substantial  bssis  for  the  introspective  study  of  G 


It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  highest  range  of  human  talent  i 
tinguished,  not  by  the  power  of  doing  well  any  one  particular  t 
but  by  that  power  of  doing  well  anything  which  we  resolutely  detet 
to  do. — Francis  Wayland. 
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THE  SOHOOL-EOOM. 

[Conducted  by  George  F.  Bass,  Supervising  Principal  in  Indianapolis  Schools.'] 


ASSIGNING  THE  LESSON. 


•ssigning  lessons  is  a  very  important  part  of  a  teacher's  work.  To 
do  it  right  takes  careful  and  thoughtful  preparation.  It  is  too  often 
done  in  a  "slipshod"  manner  after  the  time  allotted  to  the  recitation 
has  expired.  To  say  this  is  wrong  is  making  a  very  mild  statement  about 
it  Since  it  is  better  to  present  the  good  than  to  even  hint  at  the  bad, 
we  submit  the  followin .-  : 

The  pupils  were  ready  to  begin  the  study  of  the  pronoun.  They  had 
just  finished  the  lesson.  Ten  minutes  before  time  to  close  the  recitation 
the  teacher  began  to  assign  the  next  lesson.  He  did  not  ask  them  "about 
how  many  pages  "  they  thought  they  could  take.  He  said  that  the  words 
they  had  been  studying  made  them  think  of  objects  by  naming  the  ob- 
jects. "In  the  next  lesson"  you  will  find  some  words  that  make  )ou 
think  of  objects  without  naming  them.  From  the  sentences  in  your 
book  and  from  some  I  dictate  to  you,  I  wish  you  to  select  those  words 
and  write  them  in  one  column."  The  sentences  of  their  book  contained 
the  following  pronouns :  we,  she,  I,  you,  it,  he,  they,  those.  The  teacher 
dictated  the  following  sentences : 

You  who  are  to  do  this  work  must  do  it  thoughtfully. 

Pupils  who  attend  closely  to  what  is  said  will  be  able  to  prepare  the 
lesson  that  I  give. 

I,  whom  you  all  know,  must  study  how  to  do  my  work,  if  I  succeed 
in  doing  it  well. 

He  then  told  them  that  when  they  had  arranged  these  words  in  one 
column  as  directed,  they  might  make  another  study  of  them.  Some  of 
them  mean  the  speaker,  some  mean  what  is  spoken  to,  some  mean  that 
which  is  spoken  of.  " How  many  columns  shall  we  have?"  "  Three." 
"Right ;    you  may  note  that." 

"You  will  find  on  further  study  of  these  words  that  some  of  them  may 
mean  the  speaker  in  one  sentence,  what  is  spoken  to  in  another,  and 
that  which  is  spoken  of  in  another.  Others  can  not  be  so  used.  You 
make  a  classification  of  them  from  this  study." 
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We  were  so  interested  in  the  assigning  of  this  lesson  that  we  determined 
to  go  back  the  next  day  and  hear  the  recitation  that  followed  it 


THE   RECITATION. 

The  first  thing  the  teacher  did  in  this  recitation  was  ascertaining  what 
preparation  the  class   had  made.     He  asked  each  pupil  to  count  the 
words  in  the  first  column.     All  stood  as  soon  as  they  were  counted 
Every  pupil  sat  when  his  number  was  read,  so  that  in  a  very  short  time 
all  were  seated.     The  teacher  knowing  the  number  of  pronouns  in  the 
lesson  had  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  the  amount  of  preparation  on  this  part  of 
the  lesson.     He  tested  the  class  on  the  other  parts  of  the  lesson  in  a  sim 
ilar  way.     We  were  all  satisfied  that  as  a  class  they  had  put  forth  the 
proper  effort  to  prepare  the  lesson.     As  yet  no  one  knew  how  well  they 
had  judged  in  making  their  classifications.     A  pupil  was  called  upon  to 
read  the  words  in  his  first  column.     As  he  did  so  the  other  members  of 
the  class  compared  their  lists  with  his.     When  he  had  finished  reading, 
several  hands  were  up,  indicating  that  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion. 
The  teacher  quietly  called  on  one  and  another  and  another  until  all  had 
been  heard, and  led  to  agree  on  a  list  of  words  that  mean  objects  without 
naming  them. 

Pupils  were  allowed,  even  encouraged,  to  give  their  opinions  with  rea- 
sons. One  pupil  said  he  agreed  with  the  list  that  had  been  read,  but  he 
thought  a  word  had  been  omitted;  viz.,  the  word  that.  Some  argued 
that  the  word  that  could  not  mean  an  object     The  sentence  containing 

the  word  was  called  up.    "  Pupils will  be  able  to  prepare  the  lesson 

that  I  give  you."  The  objecting  pupil  asked  what  the  word  that  does 
mean  in  the  clause  I  gave  you.  Some  one  said,  "Why,  whatever  you 
gave."  "Well,  I  gave  the  lesson,  so  then  that  must  mean  the  object- 
lesson."  Just  here  the  teacher  substituted  which  for  that,  and  asked  if 
the  meaning  were  substantially  the  same. 

But  before  they  reached  this  conclusion  the  teacher  asked  the  class  if 
there  were  a  word  in  the  sentence  meaning  the  same  thing  that  the  word 
lesson  means.  A  pupil  who  had  studied  grammar  before,  but  not  in  mis 
way,  said  promptly  you.  He  knew  by  the  form  that  "you"  is  a  pronoun 
and  supposed  the  teacher  was  asking  for  a  pronoun.  He,  therefore,  an- 
swered without  even  thinking  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  used  in  the 
sentence,  or  of  the  meaning  of  the  teacher's  question.     The  teacher, 
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without  any  ado  about  it,  said,  "Who  gave  that  sentence?"  "The 
teacher,"  said  the  pupil.  " To  whom  did  he  give  it ?  "  "To  the  class." 
"What  word  in  the  sentence  means  the  pupil?"  "You,"  said  the  pu- 
pil,  after  reading  the  sentence  over  and  thinking  a  moment. 

There  was  very  little  trouble  in  classifying  them  on  the  basis  of  whether 
they  meant  the  speaker,  what  is  spoken  to,  and  what  is  spoken  of.  Some 
one  suggested  that  we  meant  the  speaker  and  others  that  agreed  with 
him.  There  was  some  doubt  expressed  about  the  agreeing  with  him.  By 
the  skillful  leadership  of  the  teacher  they  concluded  that  we  meant  the 
speaker  and  all  that  he  included  with  himself. 

There  were  some  suggestions  as  to  further  classifications  that  might  be 
made.  One  boy  said  that  some  of  the  words  meant  persons,  some  meant 
animals,  and  some  meant  or  might  mean  things  without  life.  The  teacher 
admitted  this  in  an  approving  way  and  said  that  he  did  not  care  for  those 
classifications  at  present 

There  was  some  discussion  over  their  third  classification.  Some  had 
read  their  grammars  in  a  careless  way  and  had  concluded  that  personal 
pronouns  must  mean  persons.  The  teacher  had  not  said  anything  about 
personal  pronouns,  however.  But  some  pupil  said  those  in  the  first  column 
are  personal  pronouns  because  they  refer  to  persons.  Another  pupil  re- 
plied that  he  could  use  the  word  it  in  a  sentence  without  having  it  refer 
to  a  person.  "  The  teacher  gave  us  this  hard  lesson  and  we  studied  /'/." 
He  said  that  the  word  it,  here  referred  to  lesson. 

One  pupil  said-  he  did  not  see  how  the  word  who  could  mean  any  of 
the  three.  Another  was  ready  with  the  following :  "I,  who  speak  to  you 
who  do  not  understand  what  he  who  recited  said,  will  explain."  No 
further  explanation  was  needed. 

We  had  a  great  desire  to  know  what  would  be  assigned  for  the  next 
lesson,  but  if  we  had  staid  this  article  would  be  entirely  too  long. 

We  went  away  thinking  how  much  better  this  is  than  telling  them  to 
"read  the  fine  print"  and  "learn  the  coarse  print  by  heart." 


TO  DIRECT  STUD  Y. 


$24  is  i6^5  %  of  the  sum  of  A's  and  B's  money,  and  A's  is  three  times 
B's;  how  much  has  each? 
Do  you  know  any  part  of  A's  or  B's  money  ?    What  is  $24  a  part  of  ? 
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What  part  is  it  ?  How  do  you  know  P  What  part  of  A's  money  i 
Into  how  many  equal  parts  must  the  sum  of  A's  money  and  B's  i 
be  divided  ?  How  many  of  these  parts  will  A  get?  How  man) 
will  B  get  ? 

It  is  So  rods  between  the  opposite  corners  of  a  squire  field ;  how 
acres  in  the  field  ? 

Draw  a  figure  representing  the  field;  also  a  line  representing  t 
rods.  What  is  this  line  to  your  figure?  Into  what  figures  does  it 
your  square  ?  What  is  this  line  to  one  of  these  figures  ?  Can  yo 
the  length  of  one  side  of  one  of  these  figures?  What  will  it  be 
square  ?  What  will  you  do  with  this  length  when  you  get  it  if  yoi 
to  find  the  area  of  the  square  ? 

Is  the  following  a  simple,  complex,  or  compound  sentence  ?  H 
works  dilligently  will  succeed  eventually? 

What  are  the  modifiers  of  the  subject  and  predicate?  Are: 
these  modifiers  clauses  ?  What  kind  of  sentence  has  a  modifying  ■ 
in  it  ?  __^__^___ 

The  greatest  of  all  Teachers  once  said,  in  describing  His  own  mi 
"I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it 
abundantly."  And  may  we  not  without  irreverence  say  that  this  i 
humble  and  far  off  way,  the  aim  of  every  true  teacher  in  the  world 
wants  to  help  his  pupil  to  live  a  fuller,  a  richer,  a  more  interesting, 
more  useful  life.  He  wants  so  to  train  the  scholar  that  no  one  of '. 
tellectual  or  moral  resources  shall  be  wasted. 

That  mind  and  soul  according  well, 
May  make  one  music. 
No  meaner  ideal  than  this  ought  to  satisfy  even  the  humblest  who 
the  teacher's  profession. — Filch. 

It  was  Plato  who  said  in  his  "Republic"  that  we  never  rea< 
ideals,  for  as  soon  as  we  seem  to  gain  one  ideal  we  find  others, 
rise  higher  and  higher,  urging  us  on  to  them.  What  a  pleasant  lh( 
To  climb  what  seems  the  highest  mountain  round  about  us,  expeci 
survey  the  country  around  when  on  its  peak,  when  lo !  its  summit  g 
other  and  loftier  ranges  present  themselves  to  view.  Coleridge  pi 
same  thought  in  another  way  :  "We  strive  to  ascend,  and  ascend 
striving."  Let  each  of  us  strive  to  ascend  one  peak  this  year  — 
western  Journal, 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


The  ten  leading  cities,  according  to  the  last  census,  are :  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Cincin- 
nati, San  Francisco,  Pittsburg.  The  first  three  have  each  a  population 
of  over  one  million. 

The  buffalo  that  were  once  so  numerous  on  our  western  plains  have 
almost  disappeared.  But  they  have  found  a  home  in  the  plains  of  Nor- 
thern Australia,  where  they  are  becoming  quite  numerous  and  large. 
They  are  said  to  be  descendents  of  some  landed  at  Port  Essington  about 
the  year  1829. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  "  Australian  Ballot  Reform" : 
1.  Ballots  printed  by  the  state  or  entire  body  of  voters,  on  which  appear 
the  names  of  all  the  candidates.  2.  Secret  compartments  into  which  the 
voters  enter  and  place  a  cross  against  the  names  of  those  candidates  for 
whom  they  desire  to  vote.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  voter  must 
know  how  to  read  and  make  ' '  his  mark  " 

A  bill  has  just  been  passed  by  Congress  to  build  a  bridge  across  the 
Hudson  to  connect  New  York  and  Jersey  City.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
great  bridges  of  the  world.  The  cables  will  be  four  feet  in  diameter. 
There  will  be  four  of  them  and  each  will  be  made  of  15,000  steel  wires. 
The  cables  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge  are  much  smaller,  being  only  1 5  in. 
in  diameter.  The  anchorage  will  be  larger  than  the  largest  of  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt. 

The  following  should  be  read  to  the  geography  class  studying  South 
America : 

OUR   SOUTH    AMERICAN    NEIGHBORS. 

Since  the  holding  of  the  Pan-American  Congress,  and  the  likelihood 
that  the  commercial  and  political  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  countries  represented  will  become  much  closer,  there  has  been 
felt  a  general  desire  to  know  more  about  them.  The  South  American 
countries,  especially,  present  an  interesting  field  for  study.  Those  of 
greatest  importance  are  Brazil,  Peru,  Chili,  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 
Since  the  abolition  of  slavery  immigrants  have  been  pouring  into  Brazil 
They  are  chiefly  Italians  and  Portuguese.  In  the  southern  provinces 
German  and  Italian  colonies  have  existed  for  years.    A  railroad  has  been 
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projected,  by  which  the  rapids  of  the  Madeira  Rivet  will  be  avoided, 
commerce  will  be  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  Bolivian  table-land. 
Janeiro  ii  the  principal  outlet  of  the  coffee  region,  which  is  reach* 
means  of  several  railways. 

Peru's  exports  are  sugar,  cotton,  nitrate  of  soda,  Peruvian  b«k, 
llama,  vicuna,  and  sheep's  wool.  Railroads  are  now  building  to  the 
mines  in  the  table-lands.  One  is  from  the  seaport  of  Mollendo  to  1 
Titicaca.  Half  of  the  people  of  Peru  are  pure  Indians.  In  Chil 
white  population  predominates.  The  products  include  guano,  nitra 
soda,  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  wheat.  The  Argentine  Republic  cm 
of  a  vast  plain  sloping  down  to  the  Atlantic  from  the  mountains  in 
west  and  northwest.  The  provinces  near  the  estuary  of  the  La  I 
possess  a  very  agreeable  climate,  and  are  rapidly  filling  up  with  set 
from  Italy,  Spain,  and  southern  France.  The  Parana  River  is  navij 
for  sea-going  vessels  for  a  long  distance.  This  country  is  of  great  < 
mercial  importance,  the  largest  production  being  that  of  wool.  Ii 
neighboring  republic,  Uruguay,  the  principal  industry  is  cattle  rail 
—The  School  Journal. 


President  of  the  United  States $50 

Vice-President  and  Cabinet  Officers 8 

United  States  Senators  (mileage  added) 5 

Members  of  Congress 5 

Chief  Justice ro 

Associate  Justices 10 

Ministers  to  Germany,  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  each  .   .    17 
To  Brazil,  China,  Austria  Hungary,  Italy,  Mexico,  Japan,  Spain.  12 

To  Chili,  Peru,  and  Central  America ro 

Others  from 4,000  to    7 

Generals  of  Armies 13 

Lieutenant- General it 

Msjor-General 7 

Brigadier-General 5 

Admiral 13, 


Education  means  training  for  life.    Lives,  not  lessons,  are  dealt  1 
Corollary,  no  system,  which  battens  on  books,  is  true. — Thring. 
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COUNTRY  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 


r 


(Beginning  with  September,  A.  N.  Cm  craft,  Supt.  of  Franklin  County,  will  be  Editcr  of  this 

Department.*- Editor.) 


HO W  TO  GOVERN  A  SCHOOL, 


BY   G.    P.    B. 


flH|  rule  is  an  order  of  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  done  in  a  certain  case. 
q£  It  requires  that  the  pupil  compare  his  conduct  with  the  rule  and 
modify  it  or  not  as  the  rule  demands. 

The  better  practice  is  to  have  no  rule,  but  to  get  the  pupils'  assent  to 
the  proposition  that  every  one  ought  to  do  right.  Then  the  question  of 
what  is  right  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  when  it  arises.  It  is  pretty  safe 
to  affirm  that  nothing  better  be  enforced  in  the  school  which  does  not 
commend  itself  to  the  pupils'  sense  of  right  when  fully  presented. 

Some  things  are  prohibited  in  school,  not  because  they  are  wrong  in 
themselves,  but  because  they  would  work  harm  to  the  school  It  is  not 
difficult  to  make  the  child  see  that  the  standard  of  what  is  right  in  the 
school  is  fixed  by  what  would  be  permissible  for  all  to  do  in  the  given 
case.  What  can  not  be  permitted  to  every  one  in  a  like  case  can  not  be 
permitted  to  any  one.  "So  act  that  the  rule  of  your  action  might  be 
adopted  by  every  other  one  as  his  rule  of  conduct."  This  is  the  princi- 
ple that  ought  always  to  be  kept  before  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  Try  it 
witl>  whispering,  for  example.  Every  pupil  sees  that  what  is  permitted 
in  his  case  must  be  permitted  in  every  case.  There  will  be  but  few  cases 
in  which  he  will  be  able  to  say  that  his  act  of  whispering  could  be  followed 
by  all  without  injury  to  the  school. 

Now  it  is  a  much  better  education  for  the  child  that  he  be  encouraged 
to  del ei  mine  whether  his  act  is  right  or  wrong  when  compared  with  this 
principle  of  conduct  that  is  of  general  application  to  society  everywhere, 
than  to  require  him  to  follow  a  definite  rule.  It  may  not  be  so  easy,  ard 
may  take  more  time,  and  there  may  be  more  acts  of  disorder  resulting 
from  wrong  judgment  or  wrong  disposition,  but  it  is  better  educition. 

Then  there  is  another  motive  against  whispering.    Not  only  the  pupil*  > 

duty  to  the  whole  school  demands  that  it  shall  be  avoided  when  it  is  not 

right,  but  he  may  be  led  to  see  that  his  own  education  is  enhanced  by 

resisting  all  temptation  to  whisper.    It  is  a  test  6f  his  power  over  his  im- 

3 
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pulses.  If  this  matter  is  properly  presented  to  children,  and  the  to 
cvrries  the  right  atmosphere  with  him  always,  a  great  interest  cai 
awakened  in  the  pupil  in  the  development  of  his  power  of  self  cot 
If  he  sees  every  indulgence  to  be  a  confession  of  weakness,  he  wi 
constantly  bracing  up  to  resist  the  temptation. 

But  all  this  demands  that  there  be  a  serious,  earnest  effort  on  the 
of  the  teacher  to  make  the  government  of  the  school  a  means  to  thei 
education  of  the  child.  The  teacher  who  does  not  see  that  "school 
einment"  is  a  much  more  important  agency  in  the  education  of  the  < 
than  are  the  branches  of  study,  needs  to  revise  his  conception  of  the 
pose  of  the  school. 

But  suppose  the  child  knows  what  is  right,  but  will  not  do  it.  What  i 
Always  bear  in  mind  that  if  the  child's  conviction  of  what  is  right 
acccrd  with  your  own  the  battle  is  more  than  half  won  in  his  case, 
the  motive  of  right  often  needs  to  be  reinforced  by  allurements  of  d 
ent  kinds.  The  right  must  be  made  attractive.  This  is  what  is  c 
persuasion.  The  legitimate  rewards  of  right  doing  can  be  mad 
strengthen  the  motive  of  right.  Hence  the  teacher  can  make  right  d 
attractive  by  certain  privileges  that  result  from  it  or  can  be  proper! 
tached  to  it.  These  are  perfectly  legitimate  influences  for  the  teach 
use.  But  he  must  be  careful  to  avoid  rewards  that  are  external  or  for 
to  the  obedience  sought. 

When  these  influences  fail,  the  teacher  may  make  the  motive  of  i 
relatively  attractive  and  so  reinforce  it.  That  is,  he  may  make  theo 
site  road  immediately  painful.  And  he  may  increase  the  pain  of 
wrong  road  until  the  pupil  will  choose  the  right  in  preference.  Tr 
the  defense  of  pain  as  an  element  of  school  government. — The  P 
School  Journal.  

KINDERGARTEN  PRINCIPLES  IN  PRIMARY  WORK. 


[The  editor  of  this  department  is  on  vacation  this  month,  and  his  "a 
has  made  the  following  excellent  selections.— Ed.] 

SUNBEAM  FAIRIES. 

flUfcF  a  sunset  were  as  rare  as  a  comet,  the  people  would  all  be 
vt^P  upon  the  hi  11 -tops— astronomers  with  their  telescopes,  poets 
their  pens,  artists  with  their  brushes — to  capture  what  they  could  c 
and  give  it  immortality.    Or,  if  only  once  in  a  year  the  eastern  skies 
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sunrise,  we  should  be  out  of  bed  betimes  that  morning  to  watch  the  gold 
and  crimson  pageant  passing  up  the  sky.  But  because  these  glories  face 
us  every  day,  we  are  color-blind  to  them." 

The  Kindergarten  is  to  help  our  children  to  a  fuller  vision — is  to  lead 
them  to  see.  Did  you  ever  think  how  many  people  there  are,  who,  "  hav- 
ing eyes,  see  not?  " 

Ruskin  says:  "  Hundreds  of  people  can  talk  for  one  who  can  think, 
but  thousands  can  think  for  one  who  can  see.  To  see  clearly  is  poetry, 
prophecy,  religion,  all  in  one."  A  part  of  our  work  is  to  bring  the  little 
ones  to  the  place  where  they  shall  "  find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the 
running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything."  To  do 
this,  these  things  must  be  spiritualized,  personified  in  the  imagination. 
Once  make  a  child  feel  that  a  kitten,  a  bird,  or  even  a  butterfly  has  a  sen- 
sitive organism,  something  like  his  own,  and  you  will  take  away  an  incli- 
nation to  cruelty  (which  is  but  the  result  of  ignorance).  So,  if  you  show 
the  life  of  a  flower,  personifying  it  in  all  its  being,  a  feeling  of  compan- 
ionship will  be  engendered  and  the  destructive  tendency  removed. 

Again,  if  the  sunbeams  be  seen  to  accomplish  a  great  and  beautiful 
work,  a  love  and  reverence  for  the  "every-day"  sunshine  will  most  surely 
be  awakened.  Before  the  summer  days  and  the  study  of  plant-life,  it 
will  be  delightful  to  listen  to  the  sunbeam  fairies,  to  watch  them  at  their 
work  and  play  and  learn  lessons  from  them.  What  we  admire  most,  or 
have  our  thought  centered  on,  we  unconsciously  grow  like.  How  im- 
portant, then,  that  our  children  be  occupied  with  the. pure  and  beautiful. 
They  may  become  u  sunbeams,"  letting  their  light  shine,  to  the  glory  of 
the  Father. — Fredrica  Beard,  in  The  Kindergarten. 


A  READING  LESSON. 


The  following  terse  and  lucid  description  of  a  reading  lesson  is  found 
in  Quick?  s  Essays : 

I  had  the  good  fortune,  some  years  ago,  to  be  present  at  the  lessons 
given  by  a  very  excellent  teacher  to  the  youngest  class,  consisting  both 
■of  boys  and  girls,  at  the  first  Burger-schuie  of  Leipsic.  In  Saxony  the 
schooling  which  the  state  demands  for  each  child,  begins  at  six  years  old, 
and  lasts  till  fourteen.  These  children  were,  therefore,  between  six  and 
seven.  In  one  year,  a  certain  Dr.  Vater  taught  them  to  read,  write,  and 
jeckon.      His  method  was  as  follows: 
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Each  child  had  a  book  with  pictures  of  objects,  such  as  a  hat,  a 
etc.  Under  the  picture  was  the  name  oi  the  object  in  printing  and 
ing  characters,  and  also  a  couplet  about  the  object.  The  children  h 
opened  their  books  and  found  the  picture  of  a  hat,  the  teacher  sh 
them  a  hat,  and  told  them  a  tale  connected  with  one.  He  then  ; 
the  children  questions  about  his  story,  and  about  the  hat  be  had 
hand — what  was  the  color  of  it?  etc.  He  then  drew  a  hat  on  the  t 
board,  and  made  the  children  copy  it  on  their  slates.  Next  he  wren 
word  "  hat,"  and  told  them  that  for  people  who  could  read  this  t 
well  as  the  picture.  The  children  then  copied  the  word  on  their  s 
The  teacher  proceeded  to  analyze  the  word  "  hat."  "  It  is  made 
said  he,  "of  three  sounds,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  a,  i 
comes  in  the  middle."  In  all  cases  the  vowel  sound  was  first  ascert; 
in  every  syllable,  and  then  was  given  an  approximation  to  the  conson 
sounds  before  and  after.  The  couplet  was  now  read  by  the  teacher 
the  children  repeated  it  after  him.  In  this  way  the  book  had  to  be  wc 
over  and  over  till  the  children  were  perfectly  familiar  with  every 
in  it. 

These  children  had  been  already  six  months  thus  employed  wl 
visited  the  school,  and  knew  the  book  pretty  thoroughly.  'To  test 
knowledge,  Dr.  Vater  wrote  a  number  of  capitals  at  random  on  the  b< 
and  called  out  a  boy  to  tell  him  the  words  having  these  capitals  as  ini 
This  boy  had  to  call  out  a  girl  to  do  something  of  the  kiod,  she  a 
and  so  forth.  Everything  was  done  very  smartly,  both  by  master 
children.  The  best  proof  I  saw  of  their  accuracy  and  quickness  was 
The  master  traced  words  from  the  book  very  rapidly  with  a  stick  o 
blackboard,  and  the  children  always  called  out  the  right  word,  thoi 
often  could  not  follow  him.  He  also  wrote  with  chalk  words  whic 
children  had  never  seen,  and  made  them  name  first  the  vowel  so 
then  the  consonantal,  then  combine  them. 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  my  description  of  this  lesson,  beta 
seems  to  me  an  admirable  example  of  the  way  in  which  children  bel 
six  and  eight  years  of  age  should  be  taught.  The  method  was  am 
and  the  book  prepared  by  the  late  Dr.  Vogel,  who  was  then -MSrec 
the  school.  Its  merits,  as  its  author  pointed  out  to  me,  Are:  r.  T 
connects  the  instruction  with  objects  of  which  the  child  has  alrea 
idea  in  his  mind,  and  so  associates  new  knowledge  with  old ;  a.  1 
gives  the  children  plenty  to  do  as  well  as  to  learn,  a  point  on  whtc 
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Doctor  was  very  emphatic ;  3.  That  it  makes  the  children  go  over  the 
same  matter  in  various  ways,  till  they  have  learnt  a  little  thoroughly,  and 
then  applies  their  knowledge  to  the  acquirement  of  more. 

Here  the  Doctor  seems  to  have  followed  Jacotot.  But  though  the 
method  was  no  doubt  a  good  one,  I  must  say  its  success  at  Leipsic  was 
due  at  least  as  much  to  Dr.  Vater  as  to  Dr.  Vogel.  This  gentleman  had 
been  taking  the  youngest  class  in  this  school  for  twenty  years,  and,  whether 
by  practice  or  natural  talent,  he  had  acquired  precisely  the  right  manner 
for  keeping  children's  attention.  He  was  energetic  without  bustle  and 
excitement,  and  quiet  without  a  suspicion  of  dullness  or  apathy.  By  fre- 
quently changing  the  employment  of  the  class,  and  requiring  smartness 
in  everything  that  was  done,  he  kept  them  all  on  the  alert. 

The  lesson  I  have  described  was  followed  without  pause  by  one  in 
arithmetic,  the  two  together  occupying  an  hour  and  three-quarters,  and 
the  interest  of  the  children  never  flagged  throughout.  It  is  possible  to 
teach  children,  at  this  stage  at  least,  without  making  them  hate  their 
work,  and  dread  the  sound  of  the  school  bell. 


ED1TOEIAL. 


When  you  send  "  baok "  pay  for  the  Journal  please  name  the  agent  with 
whom  you  subscribed. 

THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


The  National  Association  at  St.  Paul  has  come  and  gone  and  made  its  record. 
As  predicted  it  was  one  of  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  yet  held. 
The  program  was  a  good  one  and  those  chosen  to  take  part  were  nearly  all  there 
and  did  their  work  well.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Association  was  held  a  week 
earlier  than  usual,  and  the  New  England,  the  New  York,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Associations  were  in  session  the  same  week,  the  attendance  from  the  East  was 
not  so  large  as  usual,  but  it  was  well  represented.  There  were  eleven  ex- presi- 
dents of  the  Association  in  attendance,  and  they  held  a  "reunion"  and  had 
their  pictures  taken  in  a  group. 

President  Canfield  made  an  excellent  presiding  officer.  The  push  and  snap 
exhibited  in  his  work  as  secretary  in  previous  years,  and  in  planning  for  this 
meeting,  did  not  forsake  him  on  this  occasion.  The  program  was  full  and 
everything  had  to  be  done  on  time  or  else  much  must  be  crowded  out.  Nothing 
was  left  out  except  the  superfluous  ends  of  various  papers  and  speeches  that 
extended  beyond  the  time  allotted  to  them.    At  the  end  of  the  time  the  gavel 
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(ell  and  speech  slopped.  The  Association  enjoyed  this  whether  the  esit 
speakers  did  or  not. 

Indiana  was  represented  by  a  delegation  of  about  one  hundred.  They 
a  reunion  one  evening  and  had  an  enjoyable  time. 

St.  Paul  and  the  local  committee  deserve  special  credit  for  the  splendid 
done  in  providing  for  the  Association.  The  best  citizens  opened  their  hi 
for  those  who  did  not  go  to  the  hotels,  and  great  satisfaction  was  express! 
every  hand. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  coming  year  are:  W.  R.  Ga 
Nashville,  Teno.,  President;  E.  H.  Cook,  New  York,  Secretary;  J.  M.  G 
wood,  Kansas  City,  Treasurer. 

The  next  place  of  meeting  will  probably  be  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 


REDUCED  PRICES  OF  BOOKS. 

The  Journal  stated  editorially  last  month  that  the  American  Book  Cotr 
had  announced  a  general  reduction  in  the  price  of  its  books  and  made 
comment  thereon. 

Letters  from  several  other  book  houses  claim  that  the  article  is  misle; 
and  should  be  corrected  in  justice  to  other  dealers.  They  claim  that  whil 
reduction  to  dealers  has  not  been  publicly  announced,  all  the  houses  had 
uniformly  a  part  of  the  reduction  now  published,  while  Harpers,  on  their  < 
list,  and  Appletonson  their  readers,  had  given  a  larger  discount  than  now  Of 
The  letters  further  claim  that  all  the  other  houses  are  giviog  the  same  disc 

The  Journal  desires  above  everything  else  to.  be  just,  truthful,  and  imp; 
The  fact  that  some  reduction  had  always  been  made  from  wholesale  prii 
dealers,  was  not  known  to  the  Journal  and  is  not  known  to  the  general  p 
The  facts  seem  to  be  that  the  reduction  to  dealers  in  the  aggregate  hat 
increased  on  condition  that  they  sign  a  contract  to  sell  the  books  at  the  list  f 
This  regulates  the  selling  price  and  it  is  certain  that  the  reduction  to  the  p 
will  be  as  much  as  the  per  cent,  named,  albeit  that  a  part  of  it  comes  o 
retail  dealer.  If  the  dealer  is  not  required  to  do  more  than  his  share  the 
Ushers  should  certainly  have  credit  for  securing  the  reduction. 

The  Journal  is  glad  to  note  that  Other  book  publishers  are  making  the 
discount  to  dealers,  and  the  prospects  are  fair  for  cheaper  books  for  the  peo] 


HENRY  BARNARD. 

Henry  Barnard,  turning  his  8oth  year,  friend  and  co-laborer  with  H 
Mann,  ranks  next  after  Mann  as  the  great  reformer  in  our  Education,  did 
work  for  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  in  reforming  the  public  school! 
then  devoted  his  life  and  a  considerable  fortune  to  the  work  of  providing  ; 
to  the  great  works  on  Education  in  all  languages  through  translation: 
English.     He  ptinted  and  published  thirty-one  large  volumes  of  nearly 
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pages  each,  containing  the  choicest  and  most  instructive  parts  of  Educational 
literature,  and  with  the  result  of  sinking  his  fortune  of  $50,000  by  degrees,  in 
his  attempt  to  provide  so  munificently  for  American  teachers.  His  work  is 
done,  but  he  finds  himself  embarrassed  in  his  old  age,  by  debts  and  motgages 
to  a  vexatious  degree. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made,  and  seconded  by  many  of  our  best  teachers, 
to  form  a  stock  company  aad  purchase  the  plates  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Education i  and  thereby  secure  the  two  good  results  of  relieving  the  noble  man 
from  the  pinchings  of  poverty  and  at  the  same  time  saving  the  stereotype  plates 
of  the  31  volumes  from  the  melting  pot. 

Mr.  Barnard  has  reprinted  separate  articles  and  treatises  from  the  plates  of 
his  journal — 52  volumes  of  treatises  and  1,000  pamphlets  containing  separate 
articles. 

He  has  on  hand  in  his  home  at  Hartford,  volumes  of  the  Journal^  already 
printed,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  $15,000,  counting  at  half  retail  price,  and  also 
other  printed  matter  to  the  amount  of  $5,000  to  $10,000.  The  plates,  which 
will  cost  at  present  prices  $30,000,  swell  the  total  to  $50,000. 

It  is  proposed  to  turn  this  all  over  to  the  Barnard  Educational  Company  for 
$25,000,  the  stock  to  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  one  dollar  shares. 

The  Company  proposes  to  issue  these  one  dollar  shares  to  all  who  will  take 
them,  as  follows : 

a.  One  share  entitles  the  purchaser  to  a  discount  of  25%  in  purchasing  any 
of  the  Henry  Barnard  publications. 

b.  Five  shares  entitle  the  purchaser  to  a  like  discount  of  one-third  from  the 
retail  price. 

Hundreds  of  Indiana  teachers  should  take  at  least  one  share  of  stock  for  the 
sake  of  helping  Mr.  Barnard,  even  if  they  do  not  wish  to  purchase  any  of  his 
publications. 

R.  G  Boone,  Bloom ington ;  W.  N.  Hailman,  La  Porte;  or  the  Editor  of  the 
Journal  will  receive  and  forward  subscriptions. 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL- BOOK  IAIV. 


SOME  MORE  DISPUTED  POINTS  SETTLED  BV  THE  ATTORNEY- GENERAL. 


At  the  request  of  Gov.  Hovey,  Attorney-General  Michener  recently  gave  an 
opinion  in  regard  to  some  disputed  points  of  the  school-book  law  which  will  be 
of  great  interest  to  trustees,  superintendents,  and  county  commissioners  through- 
out the  state.    The  opinion,  in  full,  is  as  follows : 

Indianapolis,  July  18,  1890. 

The  Hon.  Alvin  P.  Hovey,  Governor  of  Indiana : 

Sir — I  am  in  receipt  of  the  following  communication  addressed  to  you  by  the 
Indiana  School-Book  Company,  which  you  have  submitted  for  my  consider- 
ation : 

Controversies  have  arisen  in  some  parts  of  the  state  concerning  the  construc- 
tion to  be  placed  on  some  parts  of  the  contract  which  we  have  with  the  State  of 
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Indiana  to  furnish  school  text-books.  With  the  desire  that  we  may  full/  u 
stand  what  our  rights  are  we  request  that  you  submit  the  following  questit 
the  Attorney-General  and  ask  an  official  opinion  from  him  as  to  each  of  toe 
i.  At  the  outset  of  the  business  in  which  we  are  engaged,  we  suggest 
each  county  superintendent  that,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  him.  and 
tlcularly  to  the  school  trustees,  we  would,  when  requested,  instead  of  insi 
on  our  right  to  ship  the  books  for  the  whole  county  in  bulk  to  him,  honor  r 
shions  for  books  to  be  put  up  in  packages  for  each  school  corporation  i 
county,  and  to  ship  such  packages,  freight  prepaid,  consigned  to  the  su| 
lendent,  to  the  different  railroad  stations  designated  by  him,  so  that  the  tr 
of  each  school  corporation  could  procure  the  books  intended  for  his  scho 
a  railroad  station  most  convenient  to  him.  We  desire  to  ask  whether  a  ct 
superintendent  who  ordered  books  shipped  as  above  stated,  and  delivered 
to  the  trustee  at  the  designated  railroad  station,  can  legally  accept  as  so  t 
cash,  in  his  quarterly  settlement  with  the  trustee  for  sale  of  school-books,  ; 
for  drayage  incurred  by  the  trustee  in  transporting  the  books  from  the  st 
to  the  place  where  he  stores  them? 

2.  Can  a  county  superintendent  legally  accept  as  so  much  cash  in  his 
terly  statement  for  sale  of  school  boobs,  a  bill  for  a  postal  money-order: 
bill  having  been  paid  by  the  trustee  for  the  money-order  so  that  he  might 
to  the  county  superintendent  by  mail? 

3.  Can  a  county  superintendent  legally  accept  as  so  much  cash,  in  his 
terly  settlement  with  the  trustee  for  sale  of  school-books,  a  receipt  fur  ex 
charges  paid  by  the  trustee  on  books  which  were  re-shipped  by  the  count 
peri  D  ten  dent  to  the  trustee,  the  transportation  of  the  books  to  the  county  s 
in  tendent  having  been  prepaid  by  the  contractor? 

4.  Can  a  county  superintendent  legally  withhold  any  part  of  moneys  ti 
over  to  him  by  trustees,  at  quarterly  settlement  for  sale  of  school-book; 
amount  that  said  county  superintendent  claims  that  he  has  been  compel) 
payout  on  account  of  buying  drafts  at  bank  with  which  to  remit  the  cast 
the  contractor? 

After  setting  out  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  text-book  act  (Acts  '89,  p 
which  seem  to  me  applicable  to  the  questions  asked,  I  will  proceed  to  ai 
such  questions  sedately: 

Sec.  3  of  the  act  provides  that  the  price  of  the  books  contracted  for  " 
include  all  cost  and  charges  for  transportation  and  delivery  to  the  several  « 
superintendents."  The  contract  entered  into  between  the  text  book  cos 
sioners  and  the  contractor  for  the  furnishing  of  text  books  contains  the 
provision.  Sec.  7  of  the  act  above  mentioned  provides  that  it  shall  be  the 
of  school  trustees  to  certify  the  number  and  character  of  text-books  recog 
for  use  in  the  schools  of  their  respective  corporations  to  the  superintend* 
their  respective  counties.  The  section  then  directs  that  the  county  suf 
tendent  shall  forthwith  make  a  requisition  for  said  books  upon  the  state  s 
intendent  of  public  instruction,  who  shall,  in  turn,  make  a  requisition  for 
on  the  contractor.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  ship  the  Dooits  su  on 
directly  to  the  county  school  superintendent  of  the  several  counties  of  this  i 
On  receipt  of  the  books,  the  county  superintendent  is  required  to  notif 
proper  trustee  of  the  fact.  "  It  shall  then  be  the  duty  of  said  school  truste 
immediately  procure  and  take  charge  and  custody  **  of  the  books  assign 
them.  At  the  expiration  of  three  mouths  after  the  receipt  of  the  books, 
trustee  is  required  to  "make  a  full  and  complete  report  to  the  county  suj 
tendent  of  the  number  of  books  sold  and  the  amount  of  moneys  received  t 
for,  and  the  number  of  books  on  hand,  and  at  the  time  of  making  such  r 
he  shall  pay  over  to  the  county  superintendent  all  moneys  received  by  h 
with  which  he  is  chargeable  from  the  sales  of  books  in  his  hands."     sec 
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the  act  requires  the  county  superintendent,  within  ten  days  after  receiving  the 
quarterly  report  of  the  trustee,  as  in  the  act  provided,  to  make  a  report  of  the 
books  sold,  to  the  contractor,  "which  report  shall  be  accompanied  by  all  cash 
.  received  by  him  from  the  school  officers  from  sales  of  books  by  them  sold.11 

i.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  contractor,  under  the  above  act,  to  "  ship  the  books 
so  ordered  directly  to  the  county  school  superintendents  of  the  several  counties 
of  the  state."  **A11  costs  and  charges  for  transportation  and  delivery  to  the 
several  county  superintendents"  must  be  borne  by  the  contractor.  When  the 
books  have  been  thus  shipped,  and  the  county  superintendent  taken  them  under 
his  control,  the  duty  of  the  contractor  is  at  an  end;  the  burden  of  caring  for 
and  disposing  of  the  books  is  from  that  moment  upon  the  local  authorities.  On. 
receipt  of  the  books,  the  superintendent  must  then  notify  the  trustee  of  the  fact, 
and  it  thereupon  becomes  the  duty  of  the  latter,  in  the  language  of  the  act,  "to 
immediately  procure  and  take  charge  and  custody"  of  them.  These  burdens 
must  be  held  to  severally  rest  on  the  shoulders  on  which  the  legislature  placed 
them.  The  contractor's  obligation  is  marked  out  by  the  statute  which  piovided 
for  the  obligation,  and  the  contractor  has  a  right  to  reply  and  insist  upon  the 
performance  of  all  obligations  devolved  upon  officers  by  the  act.  As  the  statute 
requires  the  trustee  "to  immediately  procure  and  take  charge  of  the  books" 
ordered  for  his  school  corporation,  it  follows  that  the  burden  is  on  him  to  do  so, 
and  that  he  can  not  deduct  from  the  money  which  belongs  to  the  contractor  an 
expense  incurred  in  discharge  of  the  duty.  The  statute,  I  may  further  suggest, 
directs  that  the  trustee  "shall  pay  over  to  the  county  superintendent  all  moneys 
received  by  him."  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  comply  with  the  statute  that 
the  gross  amount  of  money  due  be  turned  over. 

2.  I  answer  this  Question  in  the  negative.  The  duty  is  on  the  trustee  to 
pay  the  county  superintendent  all  moneys  received  by  him  from  the  sale  of 
books.  Much  of  the  reasoning  of  the  answer  to  the  first  question  is  applicable 
to  this. 

3.  The  county  superintendent  should  not  ship  books  to  a  trustee  unless  re- 
quested to  do  so.  By  so  doing  .without  request  the  superintendent  would  ren- 
der himself  personally  liable  to  the  trustee  for  the  amount  of  carriage  which  the 
latter  was  compelled  to  pay.  No  deduction  can  be  made  by  the  trustee,  how- 
ever, on  such  account,  for  the  moneys  he  is  required  by  the  text-book  act  to 
turn  over  to  the  county  superintendent  constitute  a  trust  fund  and  should  not 
suffer  diminution  on  the  account  stated. 

4.  The  statute  requires  that  the  report  of  the  county  superintendent  to  the 
contractor  "  shall  be  accompanied  by  all  cash  received  by  him  from  the  school 
officers  from  sales  of  books  by  them  sold."  The  conclusion  can  not  be  escaped 
that  this  provision  means  that  the  gross  amount  of  all  salts  shall  be  turned 
over  to  the  contractor. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say,  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  that,  in  my  opinion, 
where  county  superintendents  or  school  trustees  are  necessarily  compelled  to 
expend  money  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  under  the  school-book  act,  they 
may  claim  reimbursement  in  their  settlement  with  the  commissioners,  because, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  such  charges  are  primarily  claims  against  the  corporations 
which  such  school  officers  respectively  represent. 

•   Respectfully  submitted,  L.  T.  Michbner,  Attorney  Gen. 

The  above  decisions  of  the  Attorney-General  will  be  of  value  in  more  ways 
than  one.  In  addition  to  settling  some  disputed  points  in  regard  to  the  new 
school-book  law,  they  also  settle  a  general  law  principle  which  will  be  of  value 
to  many  county  superintendents.    The  principle  is  this :  "  When  a  law  imposes 
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a  duty  upon  an  officer,  it  carries  with  it  by  implication,  the  payment  of  an 
cessary  expense,  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  the  imposed  obligation." 

The  law  requires  a  super  in  tend  en  t  to  have  an  office:  it  therefore  follow; 
the  county  commissioners  should  provide  such  an  office  and  furnish,  it. 
law  mates  it  necessary  that  a  superintendent  do  a  great  deal  of  correspom 
and  in  other  ways  make  suggestions  and  give  information  to  his  teache: 
follows  that  the  commissioners  should  provide  necessary  stationery  and  poi 
and  pay  for  printing  necessary  reports  and  circulars. 

The  law  allows  the  superintendent  a  certain  per  diem  for  services,  and 
not  expect  him  to  be  at  expense  in  the  discharge  of  imposed  duties. 
commissioners  already  recognize  the  above  principle  and  act  upon  it,  bu 
few  counties  the  superintendents  are  still  compelled  to  furnish  their  own  o 
and  pay  their  own  stationery  and  postage  bills. 

This  decision  is  without  doubt  good  law,  and  it  is  certainly  good  sense 
our  "  backward  "  commissioners  should  profit  by  it. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWEES. 


STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  USED  IN  JUNE. 

English  Grammar.— i.     Do  you  regard  orthoepy  as  included  in  Gram 
Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

2.  What  is  the  basis  of  the  division  of  words  into  parts  of  speech? 

3.  What  are  the  necessary  elements  of  a  thought  or  judgment?    Ho 
you  know  these  to  be  necessary? 

4.  Analyze:     In  the  eleventh  century  England  yielded  to  the  Normans 

5.  What  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  a  verb? 

6.  Define  a  regular  verb ;  an  irregular  verb.     Which  are  verbs  of  the  st 
conjugation?     Which  of  the  weak? 

7.  What  reason  is  there  for  calling  such  expressions  as  did  go,  shall  go, 
will  have  gone,  verb  phrases? 

8.  What  do  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentences  modify  ? 
<«)     Has  the  Lord  spoken  only  by  Moses? 

{b)     The  bridge  across  the  river  just  below  the  falls  was  swept  away 

9.  What  is  meant  by  an  auxiliary  verb?    Give  the  principal  auxiliary  w 
10.    Analyze  this  sentence :    The  Grecian  Empire  reached  the  height  0 

military  glory  under  Alexander  the  Great. 

Science  of  Education.— 1 .    What  are  the  objects  to  be  secured  by 
'ecitation  ? 

2.  What  are  the  purposes  of  the  written  examination? 

3.  In  your  judgment,  what  is  the  true  basis  of  promotion? 

4.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  have  music  in  the  public  schools?    W 
snds  is  it  fitted  to  promote? 
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5.  What  are  the  objects  to  be  secured  by  instruction  in  writing? 

6.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  laboratory  method  of  teaching  a  subject? 

7.  One  teacher  of  physiology  requires  the  pupils  to  commit  the  text  describ- 
ing the  eye.  He  questions  them  on  the  text  and  has  them  study  carefully  the 
illustrations  and  diagrams  given  in  the  book.  Another  teacher  brings  before 
his  class  an  actual  eye;  the  pupils  examine  it,  and  it  is  dissected  before  them. 
Compare  and  contrast  these  methods  in  respect  to  their  educational  value. 

U-  S.  History. — 1.    Why  did  the  colonists  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war  of 
Independence  consider  it  so  important  to  keep  open  communication  with 
Canada? 

2.  What  effect  did  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  Territory  have  on  the  relation 
of  the  U.  S.  to  other  powers?    What  on  her  own  internal  orzanization? 

3.  Give  an  account  of  Perry's  victory. 

4.  Name  each  of  the  various  attempts  at  secession  by  any  of  the  states  of 
the  Union,  and  give  the  causes  in  each  case. 

5.  What  is  "civil  service  reform  "?  and  what  are  the  conditions  of  appoint- 
ment to  the  Government  service  under  it? 

6.  On  what  ground  did  the  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Army  who  resigned  their 
places  to  accept  service  with  the  Confederacy  justify  their  action? 

7.  Describe  the  circumstances  immediately  relating  to  the  death  of  Lincoln. 

8.  What  changes  have  been  made  since  the  Burlingame  treaty  with  China 
in  reference  to  immigration  of  Chinese? 

9.  Write  a  biography  of  Horace  Greeley  or  Benjamin  Franklin. 

(Select  eight  of  the  nine.) 

Arithmetic. — 1.  What  part  of  2  days,  7  hrs  ,  18  min.,  is  1  day,  3  hrs.,  15 
minutes  ? 

2.  Reduce  .1675  bu.  to  integers  of  lower  denominations. 

3.  How  much  money  will  16  shares  of  bank  stock  bring  at  127%,  brokerage 
being  %  %  ? 

4.  How  do  you  find  the  principal  when  you  know  the  interest,  rate,  and 
time? 

5.  A  bought  /f  of  a  manufacturing  establishment  for  $31517.85,  and  B  tV  of 
of  the  same  at  the  same  rate.    How  much  did  B's  share  cost? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  square  and  cube  root? 

7.  What  is  the  number  of  acres  in  a  triangular  piece  of  land  whose  base  is 
965  rods  and  altitude  576  rods? 

8.  What  is  the  area  of  a  surface  12  feet  long,  18  inches  wide  at  one  end,  and 
12  inches  at  the  other  end,  tapering  gradually? 

9.  Write  a  non-negotiable  note.  (Answer  any  eight.) 

Geography. — 1.  Where  are  Jamaica,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  Vancouver's 
Island,  Tasmania,  Formosa? 

2.  Bound  Kentucky. 

3.  What  is  a  desert?  What  connection,  if  any,  exists  between  deserts  and 
salt  lakes? 
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4.  What  arc  capes?  Name  two  which  are  low  and  sandy,  and  two  w 
are  high  aod  rocky. 

5.  What  is  the  can  >n  of  the  Colorado?    Where  is  it? 

6.  Which  are  the  chief  cotton-producing  states i* 

7.  What  is  the  chief  river  of  Austria? 

Writing  AND  Spelling. — The  penmanship  shown  in  the  manuscripts  0 
entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  100,  with  reference  to  Ugi 
(50),  regularity  of  form  (30),  and  neatness  (20).  The  handwriting  of  < 
applicant  will  be  considered  in  itself,  rather  than  with  reference  to  Stan 
models. 

The  orthography  of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  ot 
and  1  will  be  deducted  for  each  word  incorrectly  written. 

Or,  the  county  superintendent  may  conduct  the  examination  in  these  snbj 
in  any  manner  he  may  desire. 

Physiology. — 1.  Why  are  certain  bones  hollow,  some  solid  but  spot 
and  others  hard  but  flat?     Give  examples  to  verify  your  reasons. 

2.  State  how  and  «hy  exercise  increases  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
facilitates  its  purification. 

3.  How  is  respiration  performed?  What  are  its  purpose*?  How  may 
function  be  improved  ?    What  hindrances  to  its  performance  should  be  avoid 

4.  Define  synovia,  peritoneum,  rerum,  ganglion,  tympanum. 

5.  Write  upon  the  hygiene  of  digestion,  dwelling  particularly  upon  the  cai 
and  preventives  of  dyspepsia. 

Reading. — "O.  Scotia!  my  dear,  my  native  soil! 

For ■whom-my  warmest  wish  to  heaven  is  sent! 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  content. 
And,  0!  may  heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 

From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  aod  vile!  " 

Frcm  Sana7  "  CtHtr't  Stturi*)  Nigi 

1.    Ask  10  suitable  questions,  calculated  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of 

above  selection.  10  points,  five  ead 

3.     Write  a  brief  biography  of  Burns  and  name  bis  most  important  work 

Mark  from  I  to  5' 


ANSWERS  TO   PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 

— 1.  What  country  is  called  Scotia? 

2.  What- kind  of  a  country  is  it? 

3.  What  is  the  character  of  people  who  live  in  such  countrie 

4.  What  is  meant  by  "my  native  soil"? 

5.  Define  rustic. 

6.  Who  live  in  Scotia? 

7.  Why  are  they  contented  and  happy  and  peaceful? 
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8.  What  are  "  simple  lives  "  ? 

9.  Define  "luxury's  contagion." 

10.  Which  is  better,  a  simple  life  of  rustic  toil  or  a  life  of  luxuri- 
ous ease  and  idleness? 

Robert  Burns,  the  great  Scotch  poet,  was  born  near  Ayr,  January  25,  1759, 
and  died  July  21,  1796. 

His  youth  was  spent  in  hard  labor  on  the  farm,  as  his  father  was  poor.  He 
began  to  compose  verses  at  about  16  years  of  age.  Becoming  discouraged,  he 
determined  to  go  to  Jamaica,  but  as  he  was  about  to  depart  a  favorable  offer 
induced  him  to  go  to  Edinburg.  Here  he  became  famous  and  enjoyed  for  a 
while  the  friendship  of  the  literati  of  that  city. 

Bis  principal  productions  are  Tarn  O'Shanter,  Auld  Lang  Syne,  The  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night,  the  Author's  Prayer,  Lines  to  a  Mouse,  Halloween,  etc. 

Arithmetic. — 1.  The  number  which  is  to  be  the  part  must  be  the  numera- 
tor, and  the  number  of  which  it  is  to  be  a  part  must  be  the  denominator. 

1  day,  3  hours,  15  minutes  =  1635  minutes. 

2  days,  7  hours,  18  minutes  =  3318  minutes. 

l^i=J15    Ans. 
3318       1106 

3.  127^  —  %  =  127%  % ,  net  value. 
$100  X  1  *1%  =  $127  625,  one  share. 
$127,625  X  16  =  $2042,  Ans. 

4.  Divide  the  given  interest  by  the  decimal  corresponding  to  the  interest  of 
$1.00  for  the  time  and  rate ;  the  quotient  will  be  the  principal. 

5.  ff  :  A  :  :  *35i7.85  :  $3999  24,  Ans. 

7-    965_>^576  =I737  Acres. 
2  X  160  '*' 

8.    The  average  width  is  15  in.  or  1^  ft.     i$i  X  12  =  15  sq.  ft. 

Geography* — 1.  Jamaica  is  directly  south  of  Cuba,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Prince  Edward's  Island  is  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Vancouver's  Island  is 
on  the  western  coast  of  North  America,  in  latitude  fifty.  Tasmania  is  directly 
south  of  Australia.    Formosa  is  near  the  eastern  coast  of  China. 

3.  A  desert  is  generally  a  plateau  of  more  or  less  elevation,  covered  with 
sand  and  rock,  and  1  destitute  of  moisture  or  vegetation,  as  the  Sahara  and  the 
desert  of  Gobi.  Sometimes  the  surface  is  covered  with  salt  or  alkali,  and  if  a 
lake  is  found  in  such  a  locality  its  waters  will  be  salty.  There  is  no  necessary 
connection  between  deserts  and  salt  lakes. 

5.  It  is  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge  over  300  miles  long,  through  which  the 
Colorado  River  flows.  It  is  from  3000  to  7000  feet  deep,  and  lies  in  Utah  and 
Arizona.   • 

6.  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Texas,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  the  Caro^ 
Unas,  Tennessee,  and  Florida. 

Physiology. — 1.  The  long  bones  are  hollow  to  give  tftem  stiffness,  as  the 
lemur.    Some  bones  are  of  a  spongy  nature  to  prevent  jarring  or  fractures,  and 
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to  combine  strength  and  lightness,  as  the  vertebrae.     Others  are  hard  and  f 
to  protect  the  other  organs  and  give  attachment  to  muscles,  as  the  pelvis. 

2.  If  the  muscles  are  called  into  action  they  press  upon  the  blood- vest 
and  force  the  blood  through  them  more  rapidly;  hence  the  heart's  action  is 
creased  and  the  lungs  require  more  air. 

3.  The  movements  of  respiration  are  performed  by  the  diaphragm  and  1 
intercostal  muscles,  and  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  purposes  of  respiiati 
are  to  supply  the  lungs  with  pure  air  and  to  carry  off  the  impurities  escapi 
through  the  lungs.  Respiration  may  be  improved  by  judicious  exercise  of  1 
whole  body  ;  by  occasionally  inflating  the  lungs  to  their  fullest  capacity.  Ti| 
lacing  or  tight  clothing  should  be  avoided. 

Grammar. —  1.  Grammar  is  the  art  of  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  a  L 
guage  correctly.  Hence  as  orth « py  teaches  the  correct  pronunciation  of  wor> 
it  is  property  included  in  grammar. 

2.  The  meaning  and  use  of  words  is  the  basis.  The  same  word  is  of 
used  as  different  parts  of  speech,  as  it  may  have  different  meanings. 

3.  The  necessary  elements  of  a  thought  are  a  subject  and  a  predicate, 
order  to  have  a  thought  there  must  be  something  to  think  about;  this  is  I 
subject.     There  must  be  something  predicated  of  the  subject;  this  is  the  pn 


4.  A  simple  declarative  sentence.  England  is  the  subject,  yielded  is  1 
predicate.  Yielded  is  modified  by  the  phrases  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
the  Normans,  two  adverbial  elements. 

5.  The  principal  characteristic  of  verbs  is  that  they  denote  action,  being 
state,  and  that  they  are  necessary  to  a  sentence. 

6.  A  regular  verb  is  one  that  forms  its  past  indicative,  and  its  perfect  pa 
ciple  by  adding  d  or  td  to  its  present.  An  irregular  verb  is  one  that  does  1 
so  form  its  past  indicative  and  perfect  participle. 

Science  of  Education. — 1.  To  test  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  subje 
to  impress  upon  his  memory  what  he  has  learned ;  to  give  additional  infon 
tion  and  instruction ;  to  give  the  power  of  properly  expressing  what  he  knows 

2.  To  test  the  knowledge  and  memory  of  the  pupil;  an  incentive  to  wo 
a  means  of  grading  pupils. 

5.  To  give  proper  position  and  movements.  To  teach  the  elements: 
principles  of  the  letters,  their  height,  slant,  and  form,  and  their  proper  fori 

6.  It  is  learning  by  doing.  In  zoology  and  physiology,  to  have  the  pi 
dissect  and  examine  subjects  for  himself.  In  philosophy,  to  have  him  perft 
his  own  experiments.     In  botany,  to  discuss  and  analyze  flowers. 

7.  The  text  should  be  well  understood,  but  need  not  be  committed.  A 
the  text  the  eye  itself  should  be  examined  by  the  pupil.  Nothing  gives  the 
pil  as  thorough  knowledge  of  an  object  as  seeing  it  and  examining  it  for  hims 
Every  part  of  the  body  should  be  studied  in  the  same  way  as  far  as  possible. 

History. — 1 .  The  colonists  expected  aid  and  sympathy  from  the  Canadii 
and  kept  open  communication  with  Canada  for  that  purpose. 
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2.  It  prohibited  foreign  powers  from  colonizing  any  portion  of  the  territory 
or  establishing  military  and  naval  stations.  The  United  States  by  this  treaty 
gained  a  vast  inland  territory  and  complete  control  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

4.  The  New  England  states  in  18(4  called  the  Hartford  Convention,  and 
threatened  a  withdrawal  from  the  Union,  unless  the  pol.cy  of  the  administration 
should  be  changed.  In  1832  South  Carolina  refused  to  comply  with  the  U.  S. 
revenue  laws,  and  claimed  the  right  to  "nullify1'  the  laws,  or  withdraw  from 
the  Union.  In  1861  South  Carolina  and  several  other  Southern  States  withdrew 
from  the  Union  on  account  of  their  hostility  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  policy  on  slavery. 

5.  Civil  Service  Reform  is  the  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  appointment  of 
persons  to  government  positions  as  a  reward  for  party  affiliation.  Certain  ap- 
pointments are  made  in  the  departments,  under  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
on  account  of  competency  and  fitness. 

6.  That  they  owed  the  first  allegiance  to  their  states. 

7.  Toward  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  a  conspiracy  was  formed  among  some 
of  the  enemies  of  the  government  for  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  other 
government  officers.  On  the  night  of  April  14,  1865,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  shot  in 
Ford's  Theatre,  Washington  City,  by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  a  half  crazy  actor. 
His  death  occurred  the  following  morning. 

8.  The  Chinese  have  been  prohibited  from  immigrating  to  the  United 
States. 


QTJEKY  AND  ANSWEK  DEPARTMENT. 

*  Vhb  Department  is  conducted  by  J.  C.  Gsegg,  Superintendent  of  the  Brazil  Schools     Direct  nil 

matter  for  this  department  to  him.} 


QTJBEIE8. 

262.  Were  the  Walloons  Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics?        L.  Kreke. 

263.  How  and  when  was  Rome  saved  by  geese?  J.  A.  Divine. 

264.  Who  is  the  author  of  Barnes's  Historical  Series?  H.  M.  W. 

265.  Paid  $108  for  grain,  -ft  of  it  being  barley  at  62 %f  per  bu.,  and  $  of  it 
wheat  at  $1.87)4,  and  the  remainder  oats  at  37%f;  how  many  bushels  of  grain 
were  bought? — Jnd  Comp.  Arith. 

266.  Divide  $121  among  4  boys  so  that  A  will  have  $3  to  B's$4;  B  will 
have  $5  to  C's  $6;  and  C  will  have  $7  to  D's  %%—Id. 

267.  Bought  21  head  of  stock  for  $221, — cows  at  $13,  hogs  at  $9,  and  sheep 
at  $5;  how  many  of  each  did  I  buy?  D  L.  Jungck. 

268.  A  and  B  bought  a  quantity  of  calico  for  which  they  together  paid  $30.59. 
A  paid  i$f  per  yard  for  his;  the  price  B  paid  per  yard  was  equal  to  }  of  the 
whole  number  of  yards  bought  by  both.  How  many  yards  did  each  buy,  and 
and  how  much  did  B  pay  per  yard?  E.  S.  Looms. 
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.a.zsts'W-bjks. 

255.  Me  is  the  predicate  nominative  with  be.  The  objective  form  is  used 
lor  the  nominative  by  enallage.  Jambs  F.  Hood. 

Me  is  in  the  objective  case,  the  direct  object  of  be,  used  transitively.       C, 

256.  Spain  had  been  aiding  France  in  her  struggle  with  England.  England 
had  compelled  Spain  to  give  up  Florida  and  France,  then  gave  Spain  Louisiana 
as  compensation  for  her  loss.  Napoleon  compelled  Spain  to  give  up  Louisiana 
in  1800,  that  he  might  establish  a  military  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
to  encroach  upon  the  United  States  and  England. 

257.  $1268.04  +  $640  97  s  $1909  01,  the  gross  receipts  for  the  year. 
$1909  01  +  2  =  >954-  5o>£,  each  partner's  share. 

$954  50^  —  $300  =  $654  $0%,  net  share  of  each. 

But  A  is  to  receive  the  rent,  $600,  hence  he  is  entitled  to  $654.50^  4-  $600= 
$1254  50%  ;  but  he  has  received  $1268  04,  and  must  therefore  pay  B  $13  53^. 

Luther  Stangle. 

258.  A  mineral  is  a  general  term  applied  to  any  inorganic  substance  having 
a  definite  chemical  composition.    A  metal  is  a  substance  having  a  peculiar  Ius 
ter  called  metallic,  whether  in  mass  or  in  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  a  good 
conductor  of  heat  and  electricity,  and  usually  solid  at  ordinary  temperature. 
Metals  are  minerals.  Jambs  F.  Hood. 

259.  The  whites  paid  the  Indians  so  much  for  all  the  land  they  could  walk 
around  in  so  long  a  time.    This  was  called  the  walking  purchase. — Id. 

260.  (67.5)*  X  2  =  9112.50 
(94.5)  *  =8930.25 

Difference  =    182.25 
V  182  25  =  13.5 

94-°5       l3  5  =  40.5,  perpendicular. 

94  5  +  '3  5  _  ,A  base 

«;4»  oase.  j  B  Adaus 

261.  A  simple  declarative  sentence,  of  which  the  subject  is  understood. 
Is  to  childhood  is  the  predicate,  or  to  childhood  modifies  the  completion  of  the 
verb.  Here  limits  the  verb.  Our,  its  and  its  are  adjective  elements.  Gold  and 
gray  belong  to  childhood  and  are  adjective  elements.  James  F.  Hood. 

248.  This  refers  to  a  legend  of  the  German  bishop  Hatto,  who  is  said  to 
have  store  t  away  great  quantities  of  grain  in  a  tower  on  an  island  in  the  Rhine 
at  a  time  of  famine  in  order  to  get  high  prices  for  it  from  the  people.  Com- 
pelled by  the, popular  fury  to  take  refuge  in  this  tower,  it  is  said  that  while  shut 
up  there  be  was  devoured  by  the  swarms  of  mice  that  had  been  attracted  thither 
by  the  grain.  Walter  Kemper. 

CR  EDITS. 

Walter  Kemper,  248.  H.  A.  Ford.  248. 

James  F.  Hood,  255-6-7-8-9-61.  Luther  Stangle.  257-60. 

Belle  Simes,  260.  J.  B.  Adams,  260. 

James  McMarth,  250-51.  Ich  Dien,  260. 

Let  us  have  a  few  gootf  queries  for  the  nejct  issue. 

No.  268  will  be  found  to  be  an  interesting  query  by  those  who  investigate  k. 
A  number  of  results  may  be  found. 
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MISCELLANY. 


The  Indiana  School-Book  Co.  has  moved  into  new  and  elegant  quarters 
at  53  W.  Washington  St. — Room  4 — Indianapolis,  where  they^  will  be  glad  to 
see  their  friends. 

The  Teacher  and  Examiner,  formerly  published  by  J.  E.  Sherrill,  of  Dan- 
ville, has  been  purchased  by  T.  W.  Johnson  and  A.  Jones,  of  the  Normal  School 
at  Marion,  Ind.,  and  removed  to  that  place. 

The  Public  Sghool  Journal,  of  Illinois,  edited  by  our  old  Indiana  friend 
Geo.  P.  Prown,  has  added  to  its  other  interesting  features  a  Kindergarten  De- 
partment— to  be  edited  by  a  professional'  kindergartner. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Natural  Science  will  begin  a  week's  session  in  Indianapolis  August  19.  Many 
of  the  leading  scientists  of  the  country  will  be  in  attendance,  and  Indiana  teach- 
ers should  attend  in  large  numbers. 

In  the  Sept.  Journal  Miss  Charity  Dye,  of  the  Indianapolis  high-school, 
will  begin  a  series  of  articles  on  Classic  Literature  and  Stories  for  Young  People. 
The  subject  is  just  now  claiming  the  attention  of  many  of  the  best  teachers,  and 
it  is  hoped  the  articles  will  prove  suggestive  and  helpful. 

The  Reading  Circle  Outlines  of  Wood's  "How  to  Study  Plants,"  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  board  by  Hubert  M.  Skinner,  a  former  member  of  the 
board,  is  in  pamphlet  form  and  very  complete.  So  far  as  the  editor  can  judge 
the  "Outlines"  are  complete,  suggestive,  and  must  prove  very  helpful  to  all 
who  begin  this  most  interesting  branch  of  study. 

Wabash  Co.  is  "  booming  "  its  educational  interests.  It  has  the  largest  (over 
100  members)  and  best  summer  normal  in  its  history, — instructed  by  Messrs. 
Blackley  of  Terre  Haute,  A.  A.  Williams  of  Irvington,  and  C.  D.  Berry  of  S. 
Wabash.  Co.  Supt.  E.  0.  Dale  is  working  hard  to  raise  teaching  to  the  stan- 
dard of  a  real  profession,  and  his  efforts  are  being  felt. 

Indianapolis  has  a  "Training  School  for  Nurses."  Graduates  from  this 
school  readily  get  good  wages  and  steady  employment.  There  are  now  a  few 
vacancies,  and  persons  who  have  a  tact  for  caring  for  the  sick  and  a  mind  to 
enter  heartily  into  the  work,  would  do  well  to  apply.  For  particulars  address 
the  secretary  of  the  board,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Sayles,  Indianapolis 

Tub  Outlines  for  County  Institute  Work,  as  prepared  by  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  State  Association  of  County  Supts.,  is  the  most  complete  ever 
made.  It  takes  for  granted  that  the  Institute  is  not  the  place  for  academic  in- 
struction, but  is  the  place  for  professional  work — the  study  of  principles  and 
methods  and  their  illustration  and  application.  The  "outlines"  are  prepared 
in  the  light  of  this  thought,  and  if  they  are  followed  intelligently  in  the  instruc- 
tion the  grade  of  work  will  be  higher  than  ever  before. 

*•  Uwcle  Sam  "  has  recently  undertaken  to  control  the  weather.    Congress 
has  actually  appropriated  $2,000  to  pay  for  dynamiting  the  sky  in  order  to  pro- 
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duoe  rain  in  time  of  drouth.  The  money  is  to  be  used  under  the  direction  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  was  given  doubtless  to  show  an  interest  in 
the  farmers.  The  belief  that  cannonading  produces  rainfall  is  the  groundwork 
of  the  appropriation.  It  is  proposed  to  explode  dynamite,  perhaps  a  thousand 
ifeet  above  the  earth,  and  thus  produce  concussions  that  will  make  rain.  The 
Journal  lacks  confidence. 

No  More  Psychology  Deeded. — A  county  superintendent  received,  at  a 
monthly  examination,  the  following  answers  to  the  question  given : 
Question*    Name  and  define  the  three  groups  of  immaterial  powers. 
^nswtrs.     i.   "Financial,"  meaning  it  is  immaterial  whether  a  teacher  be 

rich  or  poor. 
.-2.   "  Political/1  as  it  is  immaterial  what  a  teacher's  politics  are. 
.3.   "  Domestic/1  as  it  is  also  immaterial  what  a  teacher's  domes- 
tic powers  are. 


July 


DATES  OF  HOLDING  COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 

21 — Bartholomew  county,  Columbus ,  Frank  D.  Harger. 

21 — Dubois,  Jasper George  R.  Wilsoa. 

21— Pike,  Winslow M.  B.  Thomas. 

21 — Vermillion,  Perrysville Geo.  W.  Dealand. 

28 — Jennings,  Vernon  . : S.  W.  Convoy. 

28— Wells,  Bluffton Wm.  A.  Luce. 

28 — Washington,  Salem W.  C.  Snyder. 

28 — Delaware,  Muncie . . . J.  0.  Lewellen. 

August    4 — Ohio,  Rising  Sun Jas.  H.  Turner. 

4—  Sullivan,  Sullivan Jas.  H.  Marlow. 

4— Parke,  Rockville W.  H.  Elson. 

4 — Knox,  Vincennes W.  H.  Johnson. 

4— Tipton,  Tipton John  R.  Bowless. 

1 1 — Morgan,  Martinsville Jas.  H.  Henry. 

1 1— Owen,  Spencer Geo.  W.  Williams. 

1 1 — Putnam,  Greencastle F.  M.  Lyon. 

1 1 — Jackson,  Brownstown W.  B.  Black. 

1  r — Fountain,  Covington Caleb  C.  Pavey. 

1 1— Gibson,  Princeton Thos.  W.  Cullum. 

1 1 — Grant,  Marion Elwood  O.  Ellis. 

1 1 — Spencer,  Rockport .  Wm.  H.  Jackson. 

1 1 — Dearborn,  Lawrenceburg Samuel  J.  Huston. 

11 — Switzerland,  Vevay Jas.  A.  Van  Osdoi. 

1 1 — Rush,  Rushville R.  F.  Conover. 

1 1 — Johnson,  Franklin H.  D.  Vories. 

18 — Randolph,  Winchester J.  W.  Denny. 

18— Ripley,  Versailles , Geo.  C.  Tyrfd. 

l8— rPorter,  Valparaiso H.  H.  Loring. 
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August   1 8 — Posey,  Mt.  Vernon Oscar  L.  Sewell. 

i$— Vigo*  Terre  Haute  . . . ,C.  F.  Grosjean. 

18— Wabash,  Wabash .  L.  O.  Dale. 

18 — Jasper,  Rensselaer •. Jno.  F.  Warren. 

18— Jay,  Portland J.  E.  Bishop. 

1 8— Floyd,  New  Albany .Chas.  W.  Stolzer. 

l8 — Hendricks,  Danville Thos.  A.  Gossett. 

1 8— Henry,  New  Castle F.  A.  Cotton. 

18 — Miami,  Peru John  F.  Lawrence. 

18 — Daviess,  Washington Peter  R.  Wadsworth. 

1 8 — Decatur,  Greensburg Luther  Braden. 

18— Franklin,  Brookville * ,  A.  N,  Crecraft. 

18— Clay,  Clay  Qty W.  H.  Chillson. 

1 8— Cass,  Logansport Harry  A.  Searight. 

18 — Wayne,  Cambridge  City Benj.  F.  Wissier. 

1 8—  Warrick,  Boonville Simon  W.  Taylor. 

18 — Greene,  Bloomfield Wm.  M.  Moss. 

18 — Newton,  Goodland  . . ; W.  W.  Pfrimmer. 
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;— La  Porte,  La  Porte.. .   Oliver  Galbreth. 

; — Lawrence,  Bedford F.  B.  Hitchcock. 

; — Madison,  Anderson Willis  S.  Ellis. 

-Monroe,  Bloomington Jno.  W.  Cravens. 

; — Montgomery,  Crawfordsville Jno.  S.  Zuck. 

; — Union,  Liberty Clarence  W.  O shorn. 

j — Vanderburg,  Evans ville A.  J.  Angermeier. 

; — Martin,  Loogootee John  T.  Morris. 

; — Noble,  Albion J.  L.  Ohlwine. 

;— Elkart,  Goshen George  W.  Ellis. 

; — Fayette,  Connersville B.  F.  Thiebaud. 

; — Perry,  Cannelton I.  L.  Whitehead. 

; — Clark,  Charlestown Jas.  M.  Boyer. 

; — Carroll,  Delphi Wm.  A.  Barnes. 

; — Warren,  Williamsport Fremont  Goodwin. 

; — La  Grange,  La  Grange E.  G.  Machan. 

; — Fulton,  Rochester A.  J.  Dillon. 

; — Huntington,  Huntington Oliver  Kline. 

; — Brown,  Nashville Chas.  W.  Snyder. 

; — Scott,  Scottsburg W.  L.  Morrison. 

-Boone,  Lebanon S.  N.  Cragun. 

; — Adams,  Decatur J.  F.  Snow. 

-Shelby,  Shelbyville Geo.  A.  Rose. 

;--Marshall,  Plymouth W.  E.  Bailey. 

; — Crawford,  Marengo J.  W.  Goldman. 

September    i — White,  Monticello John  A.  Roth  rock. 

I— Kosciusko,  Warsaw E.J.  McAlpine. 
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September    i — Jefferson,  Madison * W.  M.  Amsden. 

44        I — Howard,  Kokomo John  W.  Barnes. 

"        i — Hancock,  Greenfield Quitman  Jackson. 

44         i — Harrison,  Corydon C.  W.  Thomas. 

44        i — Pulaski,  Winamac John  H.  Reddick. 

44        i — Lake,  Crown  Point .Frank  E.  Cooper. 

44        i — Hamilton,  Sheridan Ellis  A.  Hutchens. 

44        i — Dekalb,  Auburn C.  M.  Medea. 

44        i — Clinton,  Frankfort John  W.  Lydy. 

44        i — Marion,  Indianapolis W.  B.  Flick. 

44        8— Benton,  Fowler B.  F.  Johnson. 

44        8 — Tippecanoe,  La  Fayette John  M.  Sullins. 

44        8— Orange,  Paoli Geo.  W.  Faucett. 

44        8— Blackford,  Hartford  City J.  A.  Hindman. 

44        8— Starke,  Knox W.  B.  Sinclair. 

November     3 — Allen,  Ft.  Wayne Geo.  F.  Felts. 

44       10 — Steuben,  Angola Robt.  V.  Carlin. 

December  29 — Whitley,  Columbia  City Alex.  Knisely. 

44      29 — St.  Joseph,  South  Bend .Calvin  Moon. 


PERSONAL. 


D.  T.  Powers  will  remain  in  charge  at  Southport  next  year. 

T.  £.  Maris  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  the  Laurel  schools. 

A.  E.  Humke  has  resigned  his  position  in  the  State  Normal  School 

Chas.  N.  Peak  has  been  again  elected  Supt.  of  the  North  Vernon  schools. 

W.  F.  Barr  will  continue  as  principal  of  the  Milroy  schools,  at  an  increased 
salary. 

S.  A.  Harker  has  been  elected  for  a  third  year  as  principal  of  the  New  Wash- 
ington schools. 

P.  D.  Alexander,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  high- 
school  at  Rockport. 

John  M.  Culver  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Delphi  high-school  via 
S.  B.  McCracken,  resigned. 

Miss  Emma  Peckinpaugh  and  Mr.  John  G.  Scott  were  married  at  Alton,  lad., 
July  3.    Thus  they  pass  away. 

J.  H.  Hay  worth,  a  member  of  the  class  of  '90  in  the  Indiana  University,  will 
be  principal  of  the  Hagerstown  high-school  next  year. 

John  C.  Barrett,  who  spent  last  year  in  doing  post-graduate  work  in  £arlhamr 
has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  Muncie  high-school. 

A.  D.  Moffit,  a  graduate  of  the  State  University  and  a  student  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins, has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Peru  high-school. 
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J.  S.  Gamble,  for  so  many  years  Supt.  of  Fayette  county,  was  last  year  prin- 
cipal of  the  East  Connersville  school,  and  has  been  re  elected. 

J.  £.  Polly,  principal  of  the  Columbus  Normal,  reports  his  school  as  having 
had  a  very  successful  year,  with  flattering  prospects  for  the  future. 

Miss  Belle  Farquhar,  a  State  Normal  graduate,  has  been  engaged  to  teach 
History  and  English  Literature  in  the  Indiana  Normal  at  Ridgeville. 

John  W.  Cook,  for  many  years  a  Professor  in  the  Illinois  State  Normal,  has 
been  made  President  vice  E.  C.  Hewett,  resigned — a  worthy  promotion. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  S.  Byers,  late  assistant  in  Latin  and  Algebra,  is  made  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  Stvte  Normal  School  in  place  of  Professor  N.  Newby, 
resigned. 

W.  H.  Hershman  has  been  re-elected  Supt.  of  the  Delphi  schools  by  a  unan- 
imous vote,  and  is  spending  his  summer  in  the  School  of  Science  at  the  State 
University. 

W.  E.  Henry,  who  has  for  several  years  past  been  principal  of  the  high-school 
at  Peru,  will  enter  the  Senior  class  at  the  State  University  next  fall  and  gradu- 
ate in  June,  1891. 

Edward  Taylor,  Supt.  of  the  Vincennes  schools,  and  author  of  an  excellent 
U.  S.  History,  has  just  published  a  set  of  Reading  Charts,  to  go  with  the  Indi- 
ana Series  of  Readers.    See  his  adve. 

Mrs.  Eadora  Hailman,  of  La  Porte,  who  was  Pres.  of  the  Kindergarten  Section 
of  the  National  Association,  did  her  work  so  well  that  she  was  re-elected  to. 
preside  over  the  same  Section  next  year. 

W.  H*  Far ticlu well  known  as  an  Indiana  superintendent  and  institute  worker, 
but  now  Supt.  of  schools  at  El  Dorado,  Kan.,  recently  made  the  Journal  office 
a  pleasant  call.  He  and  his  family  will  spend  the  summer  in  this  state  with 
'friends. 

Mary  E.  Burt  has  resigned  her  position  in  the  Cook  Co.  (111.)  Normal  School 
and  will  devote  the  coming  year  to.  literary  work.  She  was  recently  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Chicago  school  board,  which  shows  good  sense  and  sound  dis- 
cretion on  the  part  of  the  Mayor — who  appointed  her. 

Edwin  C.  Hewett,  for  more  than  twenty  years  past  connected  with  the  Illinois 

State  Normal  School,  and  for  the  past  ten  years  its  president,  has  resigned  his 

place  and  severed  his  connection  with  the  school.    Mr.  Hewett  has  a  national 

reputation  and  is  best  known  to  Indiana  teachers  through  his  popular  book  on 


T.  J.  Charlton,  one  of  Indiana's  leading  Supts.,  but  for  several  years  past 
the  popular  Supt.  of  the  Boys1  Reformatory  at  Plainfield,  has  been  urged  by 
many  of  his  friends  to  make  the  race  for  Governor,  but  he  is  one  of  the  few 
men  who  are  satisfied  with  their  present  positions.  Bro.  Charlton  is  doing  a 
good  work  and  is  wise  in  his  decision. 

W.  D.  McCoy,  who  has  been  principal  of  the  Twenty-fourth  District  School 
in  Indianapolis  for  many  years,  and  who  stands  high  as  a  teacher  and  principal, 
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was  recently  nominated  on  the  Republican  ticket  for  the  legislature.  Hi*  nom- 
ination was  highly  complimentary,  being  made  on  the  first  ballot  and  by  a  large 
majority.  Mr.  McCoy  is  well  educated,  energetic,  courteous,  and  is  well  sop- 
plied  with  practical  business  sense,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  pays  more 
taxes  than  any  other  colored  man  in  Indiana.  In  point  of  general  intelligence 
he  will  rank  above  the  average  Representative. 

Prof.  N.  Newby,  at  the  close  of  the  past  school  year,  retired  from  the  chair 
of  Mathematics  in  the  State  Normal  School.  He  is  well  known  as  having  di- 
rected the  mathematical  instruction  in  that  institution  more  than  eleven  years. 
The  Professor  will  probably  go  upon  his  farm  in  Kansas,  a  step  which  he  has 
had  in  contemplation  for  a  considerable  time. 

In  speaking  of  him,  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  says : .  "  His  work 
Thas  been  universally  satisfactory  to  the  board  of  trustees  as  well  as  to  the  thou- 
sands of  students  who  have  received  instruction  and  training  from  him.  He  is 
regarded  as  exceptionally  strong,  a  logical  thinker  and  clear  in  his  presentation 
of  principles  to  students. " 

Joseph  Carhart,  formerly  of  the  State  Normal  School,  but  for  several  years 
past  Prof,  of  Rhetoric  and  Literature  in  De  Pauw  University,  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Minnesota  State  Normal  School,  located  at  St.  Cloud,  at  a. 
salary  of  $2,500. 

Prof.  Carhart  was  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  popular  member  of  the  De 
Pauw  faculty,  and  his  place  will  be  hard  to  fill.  Just  before  the  last  commence- 
ment it  was  rumored  that  he  thought  of  resigning,  and  a  petition  to  the  board' 
of  trustees,  largely  signed  by  students,  secured  an  increase  of  salary,  but  it 
seems  that  the  increase  was  not  sufficient. 

In  the  removal  of  Prof.  Carhart  Indiana  loses  one  of  its  most  active,  most 

esteemed,  most  influential  educational  workers.    For  several  years  past  he  has 

been  one  of  the  most  active  members  and  chairman  of  the  Reading  Circle  Board, 

and  he  was  really  the  originator  and  inspirer  of  the  Young  People's  Reading 

■  Circle. 

The  Journal  regrets  to  have  him  leave  the  state  and  wishes  him  unlimited 
success  in  his  new  and  enlarged  field  of  labor. 


BOOK    TABLE. 


The  Century  continues  to  come  regularly,  laden  with  the  best  thoughts 
of  the  best  people  who  write.  No  literary  magazine  in  the  world  excels  it  and 
but  few  equal  it.  It  is  published  by  the  Century  Company,  Union  Square,  New 
York  City. 

Merry  Melodies  for  the  school-room,  by  S.  C.  Hanson,  Supt.  of  schools  at 
Williamsport,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  its  class  published  in  recent 
years.  It  has  recently  been  revised  and  enlarged,  and  is  what  is  needed  in 
every  school. 
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The  Indianapolis  News  is  an  evening  paper  and  exceeds  in  circulation  the 
combined  issues  of  any  other  three  Indiana  dailies.  It  is  independent  in*  every- 
thing, neutral  in  nothing.  It  is  the  best  "news "-paper  in  the  state  fovthe 
price,  and  also  the  best  advertising  medium.  It  costs  only  2  cts.  or  io>ets.  a 
week  and  contains  all  the  news  that  busy  people  have  time  to  read.  It  is> pub- 
lished by  John  H.  Holiday  &  Co. 

Harper's  School  Speaker  is  the  title  of  a  little  book  recently  published 
by  Harper  &  Bros,  and  compiled  by  James  Baldwin,  an  old  Indiana  Supfc.  The 
book  is  in  two  parts,  Arbor  Day  and  Memorial  Day,  and  most  of  the  selections 
have  been  made  with  reference  to  these  two  days.  These  days  bave  grown*  to* 
be  permanent  institutions  in  this  country,  and  such  a  book  will  certainljr  meet 
a  felt  want  on  the  part  of  many  teachers.  After  giving  the  name  of  the  author 
it  is  not  necessary  to  add  that  the  selections  are  excellent. 

Elementary  Psychology  :  With  Practiced  Applications  to  Education  ana? 
Conduct  of  Life,  including  An  Outline  of  Logic.  By  Janus  H.  Bater~ 
New  York:  Fffingham,  Maynard  &*  Co.  J.  D.  Williams,  Chicago* 
Western  Agent. 

In  this  book  the  essential  principles  and  topics  of  Psychology  have  been  se- 
lected and  treated  in  such^a  way  as  to  make  them  clear  and  comprehensible, 
and  they  are  applied  in  such  ways  as  to  fully  illustrate  their  significance.  At 
the  end  of  each  subject  will  be  found  exercises  calculated  to  test  the  skill  of  the 
student  and  invite  research. 

Instruction  in  Drawing  in  Primary  and  Intermediate  Schools  in? 
Europe  and  America:  By  Dr.  Arnold  Dodel,  Prof  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  critical  review  of  the  Prang  Course  in  Form-Study 
and  Drawing.  It  has  been  translated  and  put  in  neat  pamphlet  form,  with  a 
lengthy  and  suggestive  introduction  by  Louis  Prang.  The  pamphlet  will  be  of 
interest  to  any  one  interested  in  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.    For  a  copy  or 

other  matters  pertaining  to  drawing,  correspond  with Mack,  185  Wabash: 

Avenue,  Chicago. 

Stories  of  The  Three  Americas;  their  Discovery  and  Settlement:: 
Chicago:  A.  Flanagan. 
The  above  book,  written  by  Eunice  C.  Corbett  and  Anna  Content,  is  a  very- 
attractive  little  volume,  and  intended  especially  for  boys  and  girls.  The  stories- 
are  put  into  simple  language,  and  the  authors  are  experts  in  knowing  how  to* 
write  for  young  people.  With  the  great  and  growing  demand  for  good  reading: 
this  little  book  should  be  in  great  demand. 

The-  same  author  also  publishes  a  little  book  on  practical  gymnastics,  entitled! 
Muscle,  Beauty,  and  Health,  It  is  fully  illustrated,  and  will  certainly  be  very 
helpful  to  any  teacher  who  wishes  to  teach  calisthenics  in  school,  and  has* 
never  taken  lessons  himself.    Price  65  cts. 
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White's  Series  of  Arithmetic:  By  E.  E.  White.  Americt  n- Bock  G., 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  ami  Chicago. 
These  books  have  been  revised  and  adapted  to  the  later  demands  in  arith- 
metical studies.  The  present  Elementary  is  a  four- year  book,  and  is  ail  that 
many  pupils  ever  need  in  their  school  course.  This,  with  the  "  Complete," 
made  an  admirable  course  for  those  who  could  take  time  to  complete  them,  but 
the  demand  for  a  shorter  course  and  cheaper  books  have  made  a  re-writiag 
necessary.  The  "  Complete  "  retains  all  its  strong  features,  while  the  less  used 
parts  have  been  abridged  or  omitted  to  make  room  for  an  increase  of  business 
problems  and  other  practical  features.  The  First  Book  (recently  issued),  com- 
pressed into  a  three-years  course,  but  covers  the  ground  fully  and  completely. 
It  is  progressive,  logical,  and  fully  up  with  the  best  thought  on  the  subject. 
The  name  of  the  author  is  a  guarantee  that.the.books  ait  first-class. 


BUSINESS   NOTICES, 


School  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  learn  the  address  of  the  best 
Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  addressing  Orvilk 
Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers1  Co-operative  Association,  170  State  street, 
Chicago.   We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  confidential  and  honorable  treatment 

A  High  School  Teacher  of  eight  years'  experience  desires  m  position,  either  is 
principal  or  assistant.    Good  references  can  be  furnished. 

Address,  Box  503,  Richmond,  Ind. 

The  Columbus  Normal  School  and  Business  Institute,  with  J.  £.  Policy  it 
its  head,  maintains  a  large  number  of  special  departments  and  is  steadily  gaining 
ground.     See  adv.  on  another  page.  ( 

Wanted. — Seven  reliable  men  to  sell  a  new  and  very  valuable  specialty  in  school 
apparatus.  Terms  liberal.  No  canvassing  for  books.  None  but."  pushers  "need 
apply.  Address,  O.  W.  Close,  315  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Lessons  in  Grammar:  By  a  Successful  7V acker.  The  whole  subject  outlined 
and  divided  into  lessons  with  plenty  of  the  very  best  sentences  for  each  recitation. 
Price,  40  cents,  postage  prepaid.  C.  V.  Shewmaker,  Gen.  Ag't. 

8- it.  Hillisburg,  Ind. 

With  a  book,  age  means  success.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  The  Teacher's 
and  Student's  Library,  the  most  successful  of  all  books  for  teachers,  Judging  by 
appearances.  T.  S.  Denison,  of  Chicago,  has  just  brought  out  a  revised  edition  with 
price  reduced  to  $2.$o  for  twenty-five  branches. 

Information  Furnished  Free. — Do  you  wish  an  encyclopedia?     New,  shop- 
worn, or  second-hand?     Do  you  wish  information  with  reference  to  any  book?    If  so, 
write  *,   send  stamps  for  reply  if  outside  of  encyclopedia  line;     I  want  a  few  good 
agents  for  Johnson's  Cyclopedia.    Give  references. 
«-i t.  E.  M.  Chaplin,  Lock  Box  146,  Warsaw,  Ind. 

Q.  A.  R.  AT  BOSTON— Reduced  Rates  via  the  Pennsylvania  Lines.— For 
the  National  Encampment  G.  A.  R.,  to  be  held  at  Boston,  August  12th  to  15th,  roaad 
trip  tickets  will  be  sold  via  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  on  August  8th,  9th  and  10th  at 
greatly  reduced  rates,  either  via  New  York  and  rail  lines  to  Boston,  or  via  New  York 
and  steamer  through  Long  Island  Sound.  Tickets  will  be  good  returning  until  August 
20th,  inclusive,  or  by  special  arrangement  return  limit  can  be  extended  to  Sept.  30th. 
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INDIANA  STATE  MILITIA— Excursion  Rates  lor  the  Encampment  at 
South  Bend. — For  the  encampment  of  the  Indiana  State  Militia  (Indiana  Legion) 
•t  South  Bend,  August  4th  to  9th,  excursion  tickets  at  one  fare  for  the  round  trip  will 
"be  sold  via  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  from  all  stations  in  Indiana,  on  August  3d  and 
4th,  good  returning  until  the  loth,  inclusive. 

The  Southwestern  Limited,  via  the  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.  (Big  Four  Route), 
to  New  York  and  Boston,  is  the  finest  train  in  America,  and  provides  the  best  and 
.quickest  service  ever  offered  between  the  East  and  th£  West,  landing  passengers  in  the 
heart  of  New  York  City  .without .  ferry  transfer.  uThe  Soutwestern  Limited"  is  a 
solid  vestibuied  train,  heated  by  ste  m,  lighted  by  gas,  and  provided  with  an  elegant 
-dining-car  service.  S-it. 

ARE  YOU  LOCATED  FOR  SEPTEMBER  ? 

If  not,  send  for  blank  and  circulars  of  the  School  and  College  Bureau.     We  now 
have  first-class  vacancies  on  our  books  unprovided  for,  and,  are  sending  out  20,000 
Jetters  to  employers  of  teachers.    These  will  bring  us  hundreds  of  vacancies  for  July  and 
August.    Our  vacancies  are  in  all  departments  of  instruction,  direct  from  employers  and 
therefore  reliable.     Registration  fee  #1.00. 

8-it  Address,  C.  J.  Albert,  Manager,  Elmhurst,  111. 

CAPTAIN  PAUL  BOYTON  AT  LAKE  MAXINKUCKEE.   - 

For  Capt.  Paul  Boy  ton's  unique  aquatic  show  at  the  lake  on  August  I,  at  2  P.  M., 
the  Vandalia  Line  will  make  very  cheap  rates,  and  also  run  special  trains  to  accom- 
modate the  crowds. 

Among  the  many  entertaining  features  will  be  a  battle  between  two  good-sized,  < 
tf nil-rigged  ships,  one  of  which  will  be  blown  to  pieces  by  a  powerful  torpedo.    There 
will  also  be  curious  water  'fire-works,  rockets,  batteries,  mortars,  bombs  and  water- 
•devils,  and  explosions  of  submarine  mine. 

A  special  attraction  will  be  a  single  scull  boat  race  between  the  well-known  Wallace 
•Ross  and  John  Largon,  for  a  purse  of  $500.00. 

H.J.  McFall,  the  champion  log  roller,  will  give  one  of  his  difficult  exhibitions. 

For  full  details  of  the  entertainment,  apply  for  a  copy  of  "The  Log  "  to  nearest 
ticket  agent  of  the  Vandalia  Line,  also,  for  rates  and  time  of  special  trains. 

SUMMER    IN    THE    EAST— Rapid  Transit  to  the   Mountains   and  the 
Ocean. — The  famous  resorts  of  the  East  are  placed  within  easy  and  comfortable  reach 
of  residents  of  Indianapolis  by  The  Pennsylvania  Special,  which,  leaving  the 
Union  Depot  at  3  p.  M.,  runs  through  with  Pullman  Perfected  Safety  Vestibule  Dining 
and  Sleeping  cars,  arriving  early  the  next  morning  at  Cresson  and  Altoons,  the  key 
4o  the  Alleghenies.     Philadelphia,  but  a  few  hours'  ride  from  Atlantic  City,  Cape  May 
and  Long  Branch,  is  reached  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  four  o'clock  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Special  arrives  in  New  York  where  it  is  the  only  train  making  direct  connection 
■with  the  palatial  steamers  of  the  Fall  River  Line  for  Newport,, Fall  River  and  Boston; 
4or  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket ;  for  the  resorts  of  Cape  Cod  and  those  farther 
north.     The  salt  water  and  salt  air  of  the  ocean,  the  clear  atmosphere  of  the  moon- 
tains,  give  delightful  vigor  to  all  who  court  their  influence.     For  a  folder  containing 
a  perspective  map  of  the  country  traversed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  and  any  other 
information,  apply  to  H.  R.  Dering,  Ass't  Gen.  Pass.  Ag't, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A  MANUAL  OP  MODEL  SOLUTIONS. 

For  the  use  of  teachers  and  private  learners.  The  best  solution  of  every  difficult 
problem  in  the  Indiana  Series  of  Arithmetics  is  given. 

Price  by  mail,  $1.00.    Address,  E.  M.  Chaplin,  Lock  Box  178,  Warsaw,  Ind.    6-3 

LiOOk  here,  Friend,  Are  you  Sick?— Do  you  suffer  from  Dyspepsia,  Indi- 
gestion, Sour  Stomach,  Liver  Complaint,  Nervousness,  Lost  Appetite,  Biliousness, 
Exhaustion  or  Tired  Feeling,  Pains  in  Chest  or  Lungs,  Dry  Cough,  Nightsweats  or  any 
form  of  Consumption  ?  If  so,  send  to  Prof.  Hart,  &  Warren  St.,  New  York,  who  will 
send  you  free,  by  mail,  a  bottle  of  Flaraplexion^  which  is  a  sure  cure.    Send  to-day.   5-5! 
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NATIONAL  BTJRBAU  OP  EDUCATION.  —  Colleges,  Schools,  and 
Families  furnished  with  thoroughly  qualified  Presidents,  Principal?,  Teachers,  Tutors, 
Governesses.  Send  for  circulars.  Miss  Eliza  Crosthwait,  54  Cole  Building,  Nash* 
ville,  Tennessee.    Teachers  supplied  with  desirable  positions.  5-ot 

Employment  for  Teachers.—  The  U.  S.  Mutual  Accident  Association  of  N.  Y. 
offers  good  insurance  at  exceedingly  low  rates.  A  good  active  agent  is  wanted  in  every 
community.    Such  an  agent  can  earn  liberal  wages.     For  full  particulars  address, 

5-4t  D.  F.  Fleener,  Gen.  Ag't,  31  Virginia  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

CATARRH  CURED.— A  clergyman,  after  years  of  suffering  from  that  loath- 
some disease  Catarrh,  and  vainly  trying  every  known  remedy,  at  last4ocmd  a  prescrip- 
tion which  completely  cured  and  saved  him  from  death.  Any  sufferer  from  tilts  dreadfai 
disease  sending  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to  Prof.  J.  A.  Lawrence,  68  War- 
Jen  St.,  New  York,  will  receive  the  recipe  free.  $~$l 

The  National  League  of  State  Teachers  Bureaus  offers,  at  no  addi- 
tional expense,  the  advantages  of  a  registration  in  as  many  State  Bureaus  of  the 
•*  League  "  as  states  in  which  a  teacher  is  willing  to  accept  a  position.  Good 
teachers  are  wanted  for  a  large  number  of  desirable  positions  in  public  and 
private  schools  and  college  work.  Address  Indiana  League  Teachers'  Bureau,. 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Geo.  W.  Thompson,  manager.  See  advertisement  on 
another  page.  i-tf 

Cincinnati,  Wabash  and  Michigan  Railway—  The  Elkhart  Line.— Three 
Through  Trains  Daily  (except  Sunday),  between  Indianapolis  and  Bentoa 
Harbor.  Direct  connection  at  Benton  Harbor  for  Grand  Rapids,  Muskegon, 
and  all  Michigan  points,  and  for  Chicago  via  the  Detroit  &  Cleveland  and  Gra- 
ham &  Morton  boat  lines.  About  May  20th  we  will  put  on  a  line  of  new  Com- 
bination Sleeping  and  Chair  Cars  on  night  trains  between  Indianapolis  and 
Grand  Rapids ;  also  a  line  of  Chair  Cars  on  day  trains.  For  time  of  trains,  rates* 
etc.,  see  any  ticket  agent,  or  J.  B.  Harter,  General  Agent, 

£.  H.  Beckley,  G.  P.  &  T.  A  ,      Spencer  House,  opposite  Union  Depot, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  2-tf  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


TOO    BUSY 

To  write  an  advertisement.  But  Remember  that  we 
fill  more  good  positions  for  teachers  in  July  and  August 
than  in  any  other  months,    bend  for  information  to 

TEACHERS  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION, 
.  M 70-72  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO- 

**************** 

TEKKE3    HA.TJ17E3.    nsr:DlA.2STA.. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING.  Well  endowed,  with  well  equipped  de- 
partments of  Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineering,  Electricity.  Chemistry* 
and  Drawing.  Extensive  shops  for  iron,  wood,  foundry,  and  forge  work.  Lab- 
oratories of  Physics  and  Chemistry  supplied  with  best  apparatus.  Special  facil- 
ities for  measurements  of  precision  in  electricity,  etc.  Candidates  for  admission 
to  the  Freshman  Class  may  be  examined  at  or  near  their  places  of  residence. 
For  catalogues,  address  [6-8]  O.  A,  WALDO,  Librarian. 
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A  WORD  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


BY    CHARITY    DYE. 

All  Rights  R«a«rvcd. 


Introductory:  Under  this  heading  there  will  appear  several  series  of  articles 
intended  especially  for  "Young  People."  The  first  series  will  be — "Children  in  Lit- 
erature ;  "  other  series  will  be  announced  as  they  follow. 

The  reader  is  merely  introduced  to  these  "  Children  " ;  they  come  to  lead  him  to  the* 
books  in  which  he  can  find  out  more  about  them,  and  to  put  him  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  authors  of  these  books. 

Nowadays,  when  there  is  so  much  to  read,  one  is  sometimes  apt  to  overlook  the 
great  masters  of  thought  and  literary  style. 

[Note. — Victor  Hugo,  the  great  Frenchman,  was  born  at  Besancon,  France,  in 
1802.  He  died  May  22,  1885.  He  was  an  artist,  a  great  writer,  and  a  friend  of  the 
oppressed.  He  believed  in  the  meaning  of  the  words  Liberty,  Fraternity,  and  Equal- 
ity. When  John  Brown  was  in  the  Charlestown  prison,  in  1859,  Victor  Hugo  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  American  Republic  asking  that  John  Brown  be  not  hanged. 

Hugo  was  banished  from  his  country  on  account  of  his  political  opinions ;  but  he 
was  allowed  to  return  and  lived  to  see  his  dramas  played  in  the  theatres  of  Paris. 

He  was  a  great  lover  of  children  and  his  old  age  was  made  happy  by  the  presence 
of  his  grand-children.  He  wrote  a  book  called  "The  Art  of  being  a  Grandpapa,"  in 
which  his  grand-children,  George  and  Jeanne,  were  hero  and  heroine.  His  love  ex- 
tended to  all  children,  and  he  gave  dinners  to  the  poor  little  boys  and  girls  in  Paris. 
On  February  27,  1881,  his  seventy-ninth  birthday,  people  everywhere  wanted  to  do 
him  honor.  Persons  were  sent  from  England,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Austria  to  con- 
gratulate him.  At  ten  o'clock  on  this  morning  a  procession  of  little  girls  passed  into 
his  house  and  one  of  them  recited  appropriate  verses.  Hugo  kindly  embraced  her, 
saying — "  In  embracing  one  of  you,  I  embrace  all."  The  pupils  of  all  the  schools 
marched  by  and  Hugo  stood  on  the'  balcony  smiling  at  them  as  they  passed. 

Hugo's  works  are  translated  into  many  languages.     It  is  said  that  when  a  young 
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writer,  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  room  to  prove  "  What  there  was  in  a  bottle  of  ink," 
When  the  ink  was  used  up  He  had  created  one  of  his  noted  works,  "  Notre  Dame  De 
Paris."  "  Les  Miserables,"  from  which  the  following  story  is  taken,  is  said  to  be 
one  of  his  finest  works.    It  has  been  called  a  "  Commentary  on  the  four  Gospels."] 


CHILDREN  IN  LITERATURE— I. 


COSETTE   FINDS   A    FRIEND. 
From  "  Les  Miserables,"  by  Victor  Hugo. 

OT  a  star  glittered  in  the  sky  and  the  night  was  in  bold  contrast 
to  the  lighted  toy-shops,  especially  the  one  in  which  there  stood 
an  enormous  doll  nearly  two  feet  high.     Its  eyes  were  enamel 
and  it  was  dressed  in  a  pink  crape  gown  with  golden  wheat  ears 
in  its  real  hair. 

All  day  the  passers-by  had  stopped  to  admire  the  doll,  but  none  had 
felt  rich  enough  to  buy  it.    Late  on  this  dark  night,  at  the  bidding  of  her 
mistress,  Madam  Thernardier,  Cosette  started  to  the  spring,  bucket  in 
hand.     Though  she  felt  so  sad  and  desolate,  she  could  not  refrain  as  she 
passed  the  shop  from  raising  her  eyes  to  the  prodigious  doll,  "The  Lady," 
as  she  called  it.     The  whole  stall  seemed  to  her  a  palace,  and  this  doll 
was  not  a  doll  but  a  vision.     Joy,  splendor,  wealth  and  happiness  ap- 
peared in  radiance  to  the  unhappy  little  creature  who  was  so  deeply  buried 
in  mournful  and  cold  wretchedness.     Cosette  measured  with  the  simple 
sagacity  of  childhood  the  abyss  which  separated  her  from  this  doll.    She 
said  to  herself  that  a  person  must  be  a  queen  to  have  a  "thing"  like  that. 
She  looked  at  the  fine  dress,  the  long  smooth  hair,  and  thought,  "How 
happy  that  doll  must  be."    She  could  not  take  her  eyes  off  of  this  fan- 
tastic shop,  and  the  more  she  looked  the  more  dazzled  she  became,  and 
she  fancied  she  saw  paradise.     The  other  dolls  behind  the  large  one 
appeared  to  her  as  fairies  and  genii.    The  tradesmen  in  the  shop  seemed 
more  than  mortal,  and  in  her  adoration  she  forgot  everything  till  the 
rough  voice  of  her  mistress  brought  her  back  to  reality,  and  she  ran  off 
making  enormous  strides. 

When  she  had  passed  beyond  all  the  lights,  and  into  the  woods,  she 
was  seized  with  such  great  fear  that  she  hardly  took  time  to  breathe. 
After  filling  her  bucket  in  haste,  she  fell  on  the  grass  from  exhaustion. 
She  would  shut  her  eyes,  then  open  them  again,  not  knowing  why.  She 
counted  aloud  from  one  to  ten,  until  her  perceptions  returned  and  she 
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rose.  Sobs  contracted  her  throat  but  she  dare  not  cry.  She  would  carry 
the  backet  and  then  set  it  down  till  she  rested.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
in  the  darkness  in  the  winter  woods  this  lonely  child  could  not  help  ex- 
claiming, Oh,  God!  Oh,  God!  Suddenly  the  bucket  became  light,  a 
vigorous  hand  had  seized  it.  At  her  side  walked  the  tall  black  form  of 
a  man  who  was  helping  to  carry  her  load.  Cosette  was  not  afraid  of  him. 
She  let  go  of  the  bucket  and  the  man  walked  on  by  her  side. 

"Is  it  ( really  very  heavy,   little  one?"    said  he.     "What  is  your 
age?" 

"Eight  years,  sir." 

"And  have  you  come  far  with  this?" 

"From  the  spring  in  the  wood." 

4t  And  how  far  have  you  to  go  ?  " 

"  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk." 

The  man  stopped  and  suddenly  said,  "  Then  you  have  not  a  mother  ?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  the  child  knswered.     "I  do  not  think  so, — other 
girls  have  one;  but  I  have  not.     I  believe  that  I  never  had  one." 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"Cosette." 

And  the  stranger  drew  further  particulars  from  her  as  to  her  life  and 
home,  and  said  to  her : 

"  Does  Madam  Thernardier  keep  no  servant  ?  "- 

"No,  sir." 

"  Is  there  no  one  but  you  ?  " 

"  No,  sir — that  is  to  say  there  are  Madam  Thernardier's  young  ladies." 

"  And  what  do  they  do  ?  " 

"  Oh,  they  have  handsome  dolls  and  things  all  covered  with  gold,  and 
they  play  about  and  amuse  themselves." 

"All  day?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And  you?" 

"Oh,  I  work." 

"All  day?" 

"  Yes,  sir;  sometimes  when  I  have  finished  my  work  I  amuse  myself." 

"In  what  way?" 

"As  I  can;  they  let  me  be,  but  I  have  not  many  toys.  The  young 
ladies  do  not  like  to  let  me  play  with  their  dolls,  and  I  have  only  a  little 
leaden  sword,  no  longer  than  that."     (Holding  out  her  little  finger.) 
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By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  village — the  man  asked : 

"  Is  it  fair  time  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  it  is  Christmas." 

When  they  neared  the  house  Cosette,  fearing  lest  Madam  Thernirdier 
•would  be  angry,  took  the  bucket  from  the  stranger.  They  went  into  the 
inn  together  and  the  stranger  arranged  for  a  night's  lodging  in  the  stable. 

He  sat  around  the  fireside  of  the  Thernardiers  that  even'ng,  and  learned 
from  them  that  Cosette  had  been  left  there  over  five  years  before  by  her 
mother.  They  did  not  tell  them  that  that  mother  had  sent  them  a  great 
deal  of  money,  which  was  never  used  upon  Cosette,  nor  did  they  know 
that  this  mother  had  first  parted  with  her  beautiful  hair,  and  then  with 
her  pearly  white  front  teeth,  in  order  to  get  the  money  to  send  them. 
The  stranger  knew  Cosette' s  mother;  he  had  left  her  only  a  little  while 
before  in  a  dying  condition,  with  the  name  of  Cosette  on  every  breath, 
and  he  was  seeking  Cosette.  That  this  child  struggling  with  her  load  in 
the  lonely  darkness  should  be  Cosette,  seemed  a  strange  thing  to  him. 

While  the  daughters  of  Madam  Thernardier  played  with  beautiful  dolls 
during  the  evening,  Cosette  sat  under  the  kitchen  table,  her  accustomed 
place,  dressed  her  sword  and  lulled  it  to  sleep. 

Noticing  that  a  great  commotion  was  raised  by  Cosette's  touching  a 
doll  belonging  to  on^  of  Madam  Thernardier's  daughters,  the  stranger 
left  the  room,  and  in  a  few  minutes  appeared  with  the  wonderful  shop 
doll,  at  which  Cosette  had  gazed  so  longingly  as  she  went  to  the  spring. 
He  stood  the  doll  up  before  Cosette  and  said,  "  Here,  this  is  for  you." 
It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  the  surprise  and  emotion  on  Cosette's  free 
when  she  learned  that  the  doll  was  really  hers.  Her  eyes  filled  like  the 
sky  at  dawn,  with  strange  rays  of  joy.  She  even  put  out  her  tongue  to 
an  enormous  length,  and  suddenly  seizing  her  doll  said,  "  I  will  call  her 
Catherine." 

Cosette  felt  that  the  man  who  had  carried  her  heavy  bucket  through 
the  dark  wood,  and  who  had  given  her  the  wonderful  doll  must  be  a 
friend  indeed,  and  such  he  proved  himself.  He  was  no  other  than  the 
wonderful  Jean  Valjean,  the  hero  of  the  story  of  "Les  Miserables." 
Madam  Thernardier,  upon  seeing  this  stranger,  Jean  Valjean,  able  to 
buy  the  doll,  took  him  for  a  rich  nun  in  disguise  and  gave  him  her  best 
room.  When  he  went  to  bed  he  noticed  in  a  corner  by  itself  one  of 
Cosette's  homely  shoes.    It  was  ernpty,  while  the  shoes  of  Madam  Ther- 
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nardier's  daughters  had  in  them  a  coin  for  the  morrow's  Christmas  gift. 
Jean  Valjean  put  a  bright  coin  in  Cosette's  shoe  also,  and  this  lonely 
child  wakened  Christmas  morning  to  find  more  happiness  than  had  ever 
•come  to  her  in  her  eight  years  of  life.  To  crown  her  good  luck,  Jean 
Valjean  put  into  the  hands  of  Madam  Thernirdier  money  to  cancel  any 
claim  they  might  have  upon  Cosette,  and  being  glad  to  escape  the  cruelty 
of  Madam  Thernadier,  Cosette  went  trustingly  forth  with  Jean  Valjean, 
<her  new  but  kind  friend. 


COMMON  SCHOOL  REVENUES* 


A  PAPER    BY   COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENT   DALE   ON   THE   CHANGE   OF 

BASIS   OP   APPORTIONMENT. 


It  is  the  writer's  desire,  in  presenting  this  paper,  to  set  forth  facts  and 
figures  an/d  draw  conclusions  therefrom,  so  that  together  with  what  has 
•already  been  well  stated,  we  may  be  better  able  to  arrive  at  some  just 
solution  of  this  question.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  our  cities  do  not  de- 
sire to  enjoy  any  benefits  that  do  not  rightfully  belong  to  them,  and  the 
same  we  assume  to  be  true  of  our  rural  districts.  That  all  do  not  agree 
on  some  phases  of  this  question  is  certain.     That  some1  are  too  biased  in 
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judgment  or  too  much  circumscribe  themselves  in  vision,  to  obtain  a  just 
estimate  of  some  plain  facts,  may  be  found  to  be  true.  This  paper  is  not 
in  any  sense  an  answer  to  any  paper  presented  or  statements  made  here- 
tofore, but  if  the  digression  may  be  pardoned,  there  is  one  point  or  two, 
jet  forth  by  SupL  Hamilton,  of  Huntington,  in  a  paper  before  the  Nor- 
thern Indiana  Teachers'  Association,  that  in  justice  to  the  district  schools 
and  their  officers,  should  be  corrected.  Mr.  Hamilton  either  did  not 
have  a  correct  understanding  of  the  point  or  misstated  for  effect ;  hardly 
the  latter  I  presume. 

Our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  in  urging  their  objections 
to  the  enrollment  method  as  the  basis  for  apportioning  the  school  fund, 
insist  that  when  pupils  who  are  absent  three  days  and  then  dropped  from 
the  roll  (which  method  is  now  in  extensive  use),  are  enrolled  as  new  pu- 
pils upon  entering  again,  and  thus  the  enrollment  doubled  in  many  cases. 
This  certainly  would  be  objectionable  were  it  true  that  this  method  of 
keeping  school  records  is  in  use.     In  District  No.  3,  Noble  township,  43 

•Read  before  the  County  Superintendents'  Convention,  June  17,  1890. 
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pupils  were  enrolled,  46  were  dropped  and  re-entered,  but  not  as  new 
pupils.  According  to  Mr.  Hamilton  this  school  had  86  pupils,  when  in 
fact  the  term's  report  showed  43.  This  much  is  due  the  country  teachers 
and  school  officers  regarding  a  misleading  statement  concerning  oar 
schools  in  rural  districts. 

That  our  cities  under  the  present  plan  of  apportionment  are  enabled 
to  reap  greater  benefits  from  the  school  fund,  in  the  way  of  longer  terms 
and  better  wages  than  the  country  districts,  I  think  all  must  admit  As 
to  the  justice  of  the  present  plan  and  the  method  for  improving  it  we  do 
not  all  agree.  ' 

Facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  like  Banquo's  ghost  "will  not  down." 
Many  statements  and  statistics  which  are  perfectly  reliable,  have  been 
given,  and  for  the  sake  of  clearness  and  as  a  help  in  making  generaliza- 
tions, some  of  these  will  be  given  again,  as  well  as  some  not  before 
given. 

The  enumeration  is  on  an  average  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  population 
in  the  country  districts,  while  in  some  cities  it  is  60  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation.    Why  this  difference  ? 

The  following  shows  the  relation  of  enrollment  to  enumeration  in  va- 
rious cities  and  counties : 

Ft.  Wayne  enrolls  39^  of  the  enumeration;  Allen  county  59;  Perry 
township,  Allen  county,  69 ;  New  Albany,  40^ ;  Townships  in  Floyd 
county,  56;  Vincennes,  38;  Washington  township,  Knox  county,  65; 
Knox  county,  65.6;  Indianapolis,  34;  Perry  township,  Marion  county, 
65 yi\  Marion  county,  57;  Evansville,  38;  Terre  Haute,  35;  Linton 
township,  Vigo  county,  78;  Vigo  county,  68;  Richmond,  41^;  Wayne 
county  townships,  67^;  Chester  township,  Wabash  county,  64;  Noble 
township,  Wabash  county,  75  per  cent 

Upon  finding  the  averages  of  the  above  in  cities  and  rural  districts 
separately,  we  find  that  in  the  cities  the  enrollment  is  38  per  cent,  of  the 
enumeration,  while  in  the  townships  and -counties  the  enrollment  is  66>4 
per  cent,  (almost  double)  of  the  enumeration/' which  no  doubt  is  some- 
thing near  the  per  cent,  of  enumeration  that  is  enrolled  in  our  district  and 
(small)  town  schools  the  state  over.  The  above  facts  indicate  one  thing 
plainly :  The  children  attending  school  in  the  cities  whose  enrollment 
averages  38  per  cent,  of  the  enumeration,  are  enjoying,  in  addition  to 
those  funds  they  are  entitled  to  reap  the  benefits  of,  the  funds  of  z8*£ 
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per  cent,  (the  difference  between  38  and  66j4)of  the  children  enume- 
rated in  said  cities,  but  who  do  not  attend  school.  In  other  words,  for 
every  dollar  that  any  pupil  in  the  above  cities  is  entitled  to  by  the  appor- 
tionment of  our  fund,  he  also  derives  the  benefit  of  75  cents,  which  has 
been  apportioned  to  said  cities  by  reason  of  some  pupils,  his  neighbor 
boys  living  in  the  city,  but  not  attending  school.  Is  it  fair  ?  Is  it  right  ? 
Is  not  the  boy  who  attends  the  district  school  entitled  to  his  proportion 
of  this  money,  which  is  proportioned  to  those  who  will  not  or  can  not 
go  to  school  ? 

In  our  larger  cities  there  are  a  great  many  denominational  schools,  be- 
nevolent schools,  and  private  schools  of  various  kinds,  which  pupils  of 
these  cities  attend;  there  are  boys  and  girls  who  work  in  shops  and  fac- 
tories, bootblacks,  domestics,  and  those  totally  indifferent  and  indolen% 
who  scarcely  see  one  d  iy  of  school  if  any  at  all.  These  are  enumerated 
and  the  money  apportioned  to  the  cities  on  the  basis  of  this  enumeration. 
Those  who  go  to  school  in  these  cities  reap  the  benefits  provided  for  those 
who  do  not  go,  and  the  country  boy  or  girl  is  entirely  denied  his  or  her 
just  proportion  of  benefits  which  others  refuse  when  provided. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  why  it  is  that  our  cities  and  larger  towns  are  en- 
abled to  maintain  ten  months  of  school,  pay  higher  salaries  to  their  teach- 
ers, have  better  facilities  and  equipments  in  the  way  of  laboratories,  ap- 
paratus and  libraries.  It  can  not  be  said  that  these  things  are  owing  to 
the  special  Ux  levied  in  these  cities.  Seventeen  of  our  leading  cities  and 
towns  levy  no  special  tax  at  all,  and  in  mmy  other  cases  it  is  very  light, 
while  in  our  rural  districts  the  special  tax  is  from  5  to  75  cts.  on  the  $100 
worth  of  property,  and  25  cents  to  $1  on  each  poll,  and  yet  are  able  to 
have  only  about  six  months  of  school,  lower  wages,  and  the  apparatus, 
books,  and  appliances  are  not  nearly  equal  to  the  cities  in  quality  nor 
quantity.     Here  is  a  comparison  of  wages : 

Fort  Wayne,  $3  60;  townships  of  Allen  county,  $1.68;  Evansville, 

$3.30;  townships  in  Vanderburg  county,  $2.13;  Indianapolis,  $4.58; 

ownships  in  Marion  county,  $2.36;  Richmond,  $408;  townships  in 

Wayne  county,  $2.08;  Vincennes,  £3. 90;  townships  in  Knox  county, 

$2.05  ;  Terre  Haute,  $3. 44;  townships  in  Vigo  county,  $2.22. 

No  one  who  investigates  this  question  carefully  can  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  these  great  inequalities  in  wages,  length  of  term, 
etc,  «re  partially  if  not  largely  due  to  our  unequal  apportionment  of  the 
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fund  which  arises,  in  part  at  least,  and  perhaps  mostly,  (because  whole- 
sale fraud  is  not  charged,  yet  fraud  has  occurred),  from  the  very  low  pa 
cent  of  those  enumerated,  that  are  enrolled  or  attend  school. 

This  is  wrong,  and  no  kind  of  reasoning  in  the  light  of  the  principle* 
upon  which  our  state  government  is  based  can  justify  it  Our  school 
fund  is  not  equally  distributed,  and  thus  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  our 
constitution  is  not  fulfilled.  The  spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  our  constitu- 
tion is  violated  in  this  matter.  Our  ccnstitution  says :  "It  shall  be  die 
duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  provide  by  law,  for  a  general  and  uniform 
system  of  common  schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  without  charge  and 
and  equally  open  to  all."  From  this  language  the  following  deductions 
are  made : 

i.  The  state  has  control  of  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
state. 

2.  It  has  power  to  regulate  the  control  of  schools,  provide  courses  of 
study,  and  regulate  all  matters  concerning  school  funds  and  their  dis- 
position. 

3.  The  property  of  the  state  should  educate  the  children  of  the 
state. 

4.  That  every  child  of  the  state  should  be  afforded  equal  school  priv- 
ileges, on  the  principle  that  all  are  born  with  the  same  inherent  rights. 

In  the  State  Superintendent's  report,  1880,  we  find  this  language  in 
the  article,  "The  Development  of  the  Indiana  System":  " The  framers 
of  the  new  constitution  incorporated  into  the  new  instrument  which  they 
drafted,  provisions  by  which  local  voluntary  systems  became  impossible, 
and  by  the  general  assembly  was  required  to  establish  a  system  of  schools 
based  upon  these  three  broad  principles :  That  the  schools  of  the  state 
should  be  established  and  supervised  by  state  authority.  That  every 
child  of  the  state  should  be  afforded  equal  school  privileges,  and  that  the 
property  of  the  state  should  educate  the  children  of  the  state." 

The  state  then  assumes  the  guardianship  of  the  education  of  its  chil- 
dren. It  is  clearly  the  intent  of  the  constitution,  which  intent  is  in  perfect 
keeping  with  our  republican  government,  to  provide  equal  educational 
benefits  as  well  as  equal  rights  and  protection.  To  secure  this  our  school 
fund  must  be  equally  distributed.     At  present  this  is  not  the  case. 

A  limitation  of  intelligence  is  a  limitation  of  citizenship ;  and  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  one  is  an  abridgement  of  the  liberties  of  others,  hence  every 
citizen  is  benefited  by  and  has  an  interest  in  the  intelligence  of  every  other 
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-citizen ;  therefore  comes  his  obligation  and  the  state's  right  to  tax  him  to 
support,  in  proportion  to  his  wealth,  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
state.  Oar  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  have  been  affirming 
and  reaffirming,  with  emphasis,  in  opposition  to  a  change  of  the  basis  of 
apportionment,  that  some  of  our  cities  are  already  paying  into  the  fund 
more  money  than  they  get  back.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  can  say  that 
some  of  our  rich  country  districts  are  also  paying  into  the  fund  more  than 
they  draw  out  "  We  already  pay  into  the  fund  more  than  we  get  back." 
We  hear  this  cry  on  every  hand.  It  is  in  every  paper  read  by  opposing 
sfhends.     It  echoes  from  every  region  of  the  state. 

The  question  of  paying  in  more  than  they  get  back  is  no  reason  to  be 
for  or  against  a  change  of  basis ;  moreover  it  is  not  relevant  to  the  ques- 
tion. Our  constitution  knows  nothing  of  a  principle  that  says  that  any 
•corporation  should  or  must  get  back  all  the  funds  paid  in.  From  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  it  must  be  that  rich  districts  or  corporations  shall  pay 
into  the  fund  more  than  they  get  back.  On  no  other  principle  could  we 
support  a  general  system  of  education.  What  does  this  "get  back  all 
or  more  than  we  pay  in"  argument  lead  to?    What  is  its  meaning? 

First,  it  means  a  local  rather  than  a  general  system  of  schools.  It 
means  that  Indianapolis  is  taxed  for  Indianapolis.  Under  such  a  plan 
our  general  uniform  system  would  be  destroyed,  and,  in  fact,  is  being 
destroyed.  It  violates  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  our  constitution  and 
our  general  government.  Our  government  could  not  exist  a  day  if  it 
were  to  go  on  such  a  principle. 

Second,  it  means  a  greater,  rather  than  a  less  difference  in  length  of 
term,  pay  of  teachers,  equipments,  apparatus,  etc.,  between  country  and 
city. 

Third,  it  may  gradually  lead  to  a  divorcement  of  city  and  country  on 
account  of  such  differences  in  education,  opportunities  for  culture,  com- 
mercial and  financial  advantages. 

Fourth,  it  will  necessarily  create  greater  discontent  among  the  rural 
inhabitants  who  now  complain  of  injustice  and  inc  quality  of  school  priv- 
ileges. 

If  we  are  to  be  governed  by  the  principle  that  all  that  is  paid  out  of 
pocket  should  be  followed  by  a  like  return  to  the  pocket,  how  shall  our 
government,  the  people,  pay  men  whose  property,  money,  yea  lives, 
they  demanded  to  support  our  country  in  time  of  peril  ?    When  are  we 
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to  pay  back  our  people  for  supporting  our  benevolent  institutions  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  as  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  insane  asylums,  orphans' 
homes  and  the  thousand  local  charitable  institutions?  When  shall  we 
look  to  the  government  to  pay  for  the  untold  lives  lost  in  defense  of  our 
country?  How  long  would  it  require  to  pay  back  our  Boys  in  Blue  for 
their  sacrifices ;  for  laying  their  lives  down  on  the  altar  of  their  country 
that  you  and  I  may  enjoy  liberty  and  prosperity  ?  Who  will  pay  our  moth- 
ers for  the  untold  misery  over  a  father's  or  a  son's  death  in  battle,  or  un- 
told hardships  at  home,  in  camp  and  hospital,  to  soothe  the  dying  boon 
of  wounded  sons,  fathers  and  brothers  ? 

What  actuates  men  and  women  to  give  money,  property,  and  life  for 
the  support  and  success  of  all  these  things  ?  It  is  the  same  principle  that 
obtains  in  our  system  of  taxing  people  to  support  our  common  schools. 
The  common  interests  and  common  good  of  all,  supported  by  a  common 
and  general  tax.  Incidentally  remark  that  our  state  might  be  excused 
from  the  expense  of  collecting  and  distributing  again,  a  part  of  our  school 
fund,  if  we  are  to  "get  back  all  we  pay  in."  But,  says  some  one,  un- 
der your  plan  Indianapolis  will  assist  in  educating  children  not  living 
there.  Exactly  so,  and  it  should  be.  What !  must  Indianapolis  help 
educate  the  children  of  Hendricks  and  other  counties  ?  Yes,  and  Hen- 
dricks and  other  counties  must  help  educate  the  children  of  Indianapolis, 
We  all  pay  for  one  another. 

If  Indianapolis  happens  to  pay  into  the  fund  more  than  she  gets  back 
in  return,  it  only  proves  that  she  is  more  fortunate  in  point  of  wealth 
than  other  districts,  and  hence  is  more  able  to  pay.  This  is  one  of  the 
misfortunes,  probably,  of  being  rich.  This  must  be  so.  We  cannot 
run  a  republican  form  of  government  on  any  other  plan.  Our  interests 
are  too  closely  allied  for  it  to  be  otherwise.  We  must  have  equality  cf 
benefits  so  far  as  education  goes,  as  well  as  in  other  interests,  else  we 
shall  suffer.  Ought  not  our  money  to  go  to  support  education  where 
people  best  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  ?  Wherever  chil- 
dren go  to  school  best  let  them  have  as  good  advantages  as  others.  Where 
the  term  is  short  let  us  lengthen  it.  In  plain,  let  the  money  be  distrib- 
uted where  most  needed  and  best  used.  Educate  those  well  who  are 
willing  to  receive  it.  Let  us  have  more  money  then  in  our  country  dis- 
tricts where  length  of  term  is  short  and  the  per.  cent  of  those  enumerated 
is  large. 
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Another  consideration  demands  oar  attention.  We  have  in  this  state 
2*7  incorporated  towns.  The  length  of  the  school  term  in  the  most  of 
them  is  about  six  months ;  some,  of  course,  seven  and  eight,  and  a  few 
of  nine  months;  also  hundreds  of  township  graded  schools.  In  most 
cases  the  work  done  is  very  efficient  and  compares  very  favorably  in 
quality  with  work  done  in  our  high  schools.  Boys  and  girls  who  have 
completed  the  course  of  study  in  the  common  branches  in  our  country 
schools,  attend  these,  schools  and  also  township  graded  schools,  of  which 
we  have  a  few  hundred,  for  highei  instruction.  Tuition  debars  them 
from  equal  advantages  in  our  city  and  many  incorporated  town  schools. 

Our  state  owes  it  to  these  town  and  township  graded  schools,  at  least 
one  in  a  township,  to  provide  a  term  and  course  of  study,  and  more  ap- 
pliances, so  that  more  efficient  work  may  be  done  and  that  country  boys- 
and  girls  may  have  more  nearly  equal  opportunities  with  city  pupils.  A 
more  equal  distribution  of  the  school  fund  will  go  far  towards  bringing 
about  this  desired  result  Furthermore,  we  have  outgrown  our  system 
for  determining  the  apportionment  of  our  school  fund,  just  as  we  have 
outgrown  many  other  things,  and  it  should  be  changed.  This  plan  was 
devised  in  the  very  beginning  of  our  existence,  when  our  school  system 
was  yet  to  be  tried  and  perfected.  Indiana  then  had  no  cities ;  nothing 
more  than  towns  and  villages.  Property  in  town  and  country  was  about 
par,  hence  the  income  derived  from  each  was  proportionately  the  same. 
This  condition  of  things  has  changed.  The  wealth*  has  centered  in  the 
cities.  Property  has  advanced  in  value  away  above  that  in  the  country. 
Wages  are  much  higher  in  cities;  investments  yield  a  much  larger  divi- 
dend. Circumstances  make  investments  more  profitable,  as  a  rule.  The 
farmer  now,  by  the  most  careful  management,  can  realize  but  about  6 
per  cent,  on  his  investment.  The  condition  of  affairs  has  changed,  and 
it  is  against  the  farmer.  He  pays  higher  taxes  for  schools  and  has  less 
school  term,  and  pays  his  teacher  less,  and  must  necessarily  take  poorest 
qualified  teachers  as  a  result.  We  need  a  change,  that  the  farmer's  boys 
may  enjoy  school  advantages  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  city  boy. 

What  plan  shall  we  adopt?  None  can  be  found  that  will  not  afford  a 
chance  for  fraud  or  wrong  if  any  desire  to  commit  wrong.  Let  the  ques- 
tion of  fraud  be  entirely  left  out,  no  matter  what  has  occurred.  If  we 
have  had  fraudulent  enumerations  in  cities,  which  we  know,  and  not  in 
the  country  districts,  no  matter ;  how  shall  we  determine  the  apportion- 
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ment  of  our  school  fund  ?  It  seems  to  be  conclusive,  after  consideration, 
that  no  fault  can  be  foutd  by  taking  the  average  daily  attendance,  based 
on  full  day's  attendance  for  the  first  six  months,  as  a  basis.  Under  this 
plan  the  money  goes  to  those  who  attend  school,  and  is  withheld  from 
those  places  where  the  attendance  is  light  in  proportion  to  the  enumera- 
tion. The  money  would  go  where  it  is  needed ;  none  could  get  more 
per  capita  than  another  under  this  plan.  Let  us  have  a  change.  Justice 
and  equity  demand  it. 


THE  A  B  C'S  OF  JESUS— I. 


BY  HUBERT  M.  SKINNER. 


41  Many  thanks  to  old  Cadmus,  who  made  us  his  debtors         * 
By  inventing,  one  day,  those  capital  letters !  " 

Thus  sings  the  genial  Saxe  of  the  alphabet  which  contained  his  beloved 
Psi  Upsilon.  Ah,  those  letters  of  the  Greeks — those  rounded,  curled, 
and  dimpled  letters  of  the  earlier  world,  with  their  innate  suggestions  of 
the  grace  of  childhocd,  the  carol  of  young  voices,  the  joy  of  simple  hearts! 
They  may  have  been  invented,  but  they  seem  to  have  grown,  like  the 
stems  of  fbwers  and  the  tendrils  of  vines. 

Most  unlike  them  are  the  Hebrew  letters,  upon  which  rested  the  eyes 
of  the  child  Jesus.  Firm,  fixed,  immutable,  they  seem ;  fit  symbols  for 
recording  the  inexorable  law  of  the  Thorah  and  the  words  of  the  Prophets. 
They  are  like  jewels,  cold  and  polished,  strung  upon  threads  or  fastened 
in  symmetrical  forms  upon  tablets. 

Some  such  thoughts  must  have  occurred  to  the  royal  Psalmist,  as  he 
based  upon  them  his  task  poem,  the  well  known  Psalm  cxix,  containing 
the  oft  quoted  words, — 

"  Wherewithal  shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  ways?  " 

The  Hebrew  letters  were  twenty-two  in  number — four  less  than  those 
of  our  own  alphabet.  For  each  letter  there  are  eight  verses,  commenc- 
ing with  the  same  letter — making  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  in  all,  the 
whole  constituting  the  longest  chapter  in  the  Bible.  With  such  a  method- 
ical frame  work,  the  psalm  was  much  m<  re  easily  committed  to  memory 
by  the  youths  of  Palestine.  Probably  it  was  the  custom  for  each  student 
of  the  sacred  writings  to  appropriate  to  himself  especially  the  division  of 
the  psalm  corresponding  to  the  initial  of  his  name.     Among  the  verses 
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designated  by  the  initial  of  the  name  of  Jesus  is  the  one  which  reads, — 

M  Let  them  that  fear  thee  turn  unto  me,  and  those  that  have  known  thy  testimonies.' r 

In  our  Bible  these  ancieot  divisions  are  all  preserved,  though  the  Hebrew- 
letters  are  not  given,  but  are  substituted  by  their  names,  which  have  a 
quaint  and  cabalistic  appearance. 

Psalms  xxv,  xxxiv,  and  xxxviii  are  based  on  the  alphabet,  and  contain 
each  twenty- two  verses — one  for  each  letter.  The  order,  however,  has 
been  interfered  with  in  some  manner,  as  there  are  a  few  irregularities. 
Chapters  i.  to  iv.  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  are  also  based  on  the 
alphabet,  each  containing  twenty-two  verses  except  the  third,  which  has- 
sixty-six,  or  three  for  each  letter ;  and  in  these  chapters  there  is  very  little 
irregularity. 

The  Hebrew  letters  of  old  were  treated  like  veritable  jewels.  They 
were  fashioned  by  the  scribes  with  great  care.  The  words  and  the  letters 
of  every  volume  of  the  Scripture  were  counted,  with  scrupulous  exactness, 
that  amid  the  labor  of  copying  there  might  be  no  omissions  or  interpola- 
tions. 

The  smallest  letter  of  the  alphabet  was  jot,  jed,  or  jod.  It  may  have 
been  the  first  that  the  child  Jesus  recognized.  It  is  the  most  conspicu- 
ous. It  is  the  initial  of  his  name.  He  refers  to  it  in  his  sermon  on  the 
mount:  "For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot 
or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled." 

Another  of  the  Hebrew  letters,  schin,  must  have  been  of  special  inter- 
est to  children,  as  its  name  tests  the  ability  of  the  infant  tongue  to  pro- 
nounce without  lisping.  It  had  the  sound  of  sh  in  shore.  Children  would 
be  apt  to  render  it  at  first  as  a  simple  sibilant.  In  fact,  the  entire  tribe 
of  the  Ephraimites  were  unable  to  pronounce  it  in  any  other  way  than  as 
we  utter  the  sound  of  s.  Alas  for  the  poor  Ephraimite,  he  was  thus  effec- 
tually prevented  from  disguising  his  tribal  relation,  and  the  sound  of  the 
letter  was  made  a  criterion  for  distinguishing  him  from  the  Gileadites. 
A  historical  event  (related  in  the  book  of  Judges,  Chap,  xii)  has  made 
this  tost  proverbial  throughout  the  christian  world,  and  given  us  a  word 
of  pregnant  meaning.     The  circumstance  is  related  as  follows : 

"Then  Jephthah  gathered  together  all  the  men  of  Gilead,  and  fought 
with  Ephraim ;  and  the  men  of  Gilead  smote  Ephraim,  because  they  said, 
Ye  Gileadites  are  fugitives  of  Ephraim  among  the  Ephraimites,  and  among 
the  Manassites.     And  the  Gileadites  took  the  passages  of  the  Jordan  be- 
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fore  the  Ephraimites :  and  it  was  so,  that  when  those  Ephraimites  which 
were  escaped,  said,  Let  us  go  over ;  that  the  men  of  Gilead  said  onto 
him,  Art  thou  an  Ephraimite?  If  he  said,  Nay;  Then  they  said  unto 
liim,  Say  now  Shibboleth :  and  he  said  Sibboleth ;  for  he  could  not  frame 
to  pronounce  it  right.  Then  they  took  him  and  slew  him  at  the  passiges 
of  Jordan.  And  there  fell  at  that  time  of  the  Ephraimites  forty  and  two 
thousand/1 

Milton  refers  to  this  tragic  event  in  the  lines, — 

'*  Without  reprieve,  adjudged  to  death, 
For  want  of  well  pronouncing  Shibboleth." 

*' Hence,"  says  Webster,  in  defining  the  word,  "the  criterion,  test,  or 
watchword  of  a  party ;  that  which  distinguishes  one  party  from  another; 
usually,  some  peculiarity  in  things  of  little  importance.'1 

The  original  meaning  of  the  word  which  the  forty-two  thousand  fatally 
failed  to  pronounce  is  of  no  consequence — no  more  than  many  of  the 
shibboleths  of  our  day.  Probably  it  meant  an  ear  of  grain.  Possibly 
it  meant  a  river. 

Both  sounds  of  the  letter  have  come  down  to  us — one  in  some  words, 
and  the  other  in  other  words.  As  these  diverse  sounds  are  indicated  by 
marks,  there  are  now  practically  twenty-three  letters  in  the  alphabet- 
one  more  than  in  the  time  of  the  Savior. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

[Conducted  by  Howard  Sandison,  Professor  of  Methods  in  the  State  Normal  School.] 


DELATION  OF  FORM-WORK  TO  OTHER  SUBJECTS. 

PURPOSE. 

(orm-work  as  here  viewed,  is  limited  to  the  study  of  elementary  ge- 
ometrical forms.  In  the  past,  elementary  work  with  geometrical 
forms  has  been  pursued  chie  fly  for  the  sake  of  the  knowledge  gained  con- 
cerning the  objects  studied ;  and  although  the  work  has  not  been  barren 
of  good  fruit,  the  highest  results  have  not  accrued  from  it  A  change  of 
opinion  is  taking  place,  however,  as  to  the  purpose  of  form-work,  and 
while  knowledge  gained  is  still  recognized  as  a  factor  in  the  results  to  be 
•obtained,  mental  discipline  is  now  conceded  to  be  the  highest  result  aris- 
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iog  from  this  work.  The  subject  is  now  seen,  also,  to  be  intimately  and 
necessarily  related  to  the  other  subjects  in  the  school  curriculum,  and  to 
these  relations  this  discussion  is  directed. 

IMPORTANCE. 

This  is  a  subject  to  which  the  country  schools  devote  but  little  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  given  due  emphasis  in  but  few  city  schools.  One  will  be 
helped  in  understanding  its  value  by  an  examination  of  a  small  book 
written  by  W.  W.  Speer,  in  which  he  discusses  the  relations  of  Form  to 
Number.  It  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  writer  at  Englewood, 
III.     Its  price  is  55  cts. 

From  forms  the  mind  receives  through  the  senses,  impressions ;  these 
give  rise  to  perception ;  and  this  is  followed  by  thinking  and  understand- 
ing. It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  then,  that  the  child  receive  his  first 
impressions  from  forms  presenting  no  inaccuracies, — from  ideal  forms. 
Sach  are  the  geometrical  figures  placed  before  the  child  in  this  woVk. 
They  afford  the  minimum  only  of  opportunity  for  careless  guess  work. 
Their  relations,  if  mastered,  can  not  be  thought  as  about  so  and  so,  as 
must  be  the  relations  of  most  nitural  objects,  they  art  just  so.  The 
forms  being  simple,  well  defined,  and  accurate,  appeal  to  the  most  accu- 
rate observation.  Close  and  accurate  observation  leads  to  close  and 
accurate  thinking,  which  culminates  in  right  doing.  Thus  the  child  may 
be  equipped  early  with  right  tendencies  in  thinking  and  doing,  and  herein 
lies  the  value  of  form- work  as  a  means  of  mind  discipline. 

RELATION   TO   DRAWING. 

In  treating  of  the  relation  of  this  work  to  ether  subjects  Drawing  will 
be  noticed  first,  because  it  is  more  closely  related  to  form-work  than  is 
any  other  subject.  Indeed  in  giving  a  conception  of  forms  drawing  be- 
comes a  prominert  device. 

All  drawing  deals  with  points,  lines  in  their  relations, — parallel,  ob- 
lique, perpendicular,  etc., — and  with  angles;  some  combinations  of  these 
elements  entering  into  the  make  up  of  every  object,  natural  or  artificial, 
real  or  ideal,  which  becomes  the  subject  of  a  drawing  lesson.  All  these 
elements  in  their  various  relations  are  brought  prominently  before  the 
mind,  and  a  definite  conception  of  them  is,  or  can  be  given  in  lessons  on 
form ;  thus  bringing  to  the  study  of  drawing  proper  a  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  elements  which  the  student  must  use  in  delineating  upon 
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surface  subjects  which  he  sees,  or  in  giving  graphic  expression  to  his 
thoughts. 

Again,  a  knowledge  of  the  geometrical  forms  is  a  key  to  the  compre- 
hension of  natural  forms.  The  various  forms  in  nature  are  but  modifier . 
tions  6f  the  cube,  cylinder,  sphere,  circle,  triangle,  etc.  Since,  then, 
the  delineation  of  natural  forms  is  quite  prominent  in  drawing  work,  form 
work  is  here,  also,  quite  closely  related  to  it  in  giving  the  student  a  clear 
conception  of  the  fundamental  forms  from  which  natural  forms  may  be 

eve  ope  .  relation  to  writing. 

An  idea  of  slant  and  space  are  necessary  in  the  study  of  penmanship, 
and  these  may  be  gained  in  form-work.  In  the  study  of  forms  here  the 
child  is  led  to  see  diagonals  and  other  lines  of  different  degrees  of  slant,, 
and  may  be  led  to  a  definite  conception  of  the  diagonal  of  the  oblong 
three  by  four,  thus  giving  him  a  standard  of  measurement  for  the  slant 
of  his  script  letters.  The  student  becomes  accustomed  in  this  work, 
also,  to  making  accurate  measurements  of  length,  width,  etc,  thus  giv- 
ing him  a  clearer  conception  of  distances  and  enabling  him  to  judge  more 
accurately  concerning  his  spacing  in  writing. 

Many  of  the  letters  in  script  bear  seme  resemblance  to  forms  which 
the  child  has  mastered  in  his  work  on  forms,  and  by  associating  the  letter 
with  the  form  which  resembles  it  he  can  retain  it  better.  Thus  o  may  be 
associated  with  the  circle,  a  with  the  semicircle,  etc.  Again,  the  hand, 
as  well  as  the  eye  and  mind,  is  trained.  In  measurements  in  form- work, 
in  the  drawing  of  the  forms,  and  in  the  production  of  forms  by  means  of 
paper-folding  and  cuttiog,  and  modeling,  the  hand  gams  that  dexterity 
which  enables  it  to  trace  with  greater  accuracy  those  forms  in  penman- 
ship which  the  eye  sees  or  the  mind  conceives. 

relation  in  language. 

Language  grows  out  of  thought.  The  child  must  think,  else  he  will 
have  no  need  of  language.  And,  since  his  early  thoughts  are  concern- 
ing  those  things  which  appeal  to  the  senses,  it  is  important  that  such 
things  be  presented  to  him  as  will  lead  to  definite,  careful  thinking,  for 
if  the  young  learner  is  permitted  to  engage  in  indefinite,  careless  think- 
ing, the  tendency  to  use  inaccurate  language  in  expressing  his  thoughts- 
will  be  strengthened. 

A  lesson  on  any  object  may  be  made  the  basis  of  a  language  lesson* 
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(or  any  object  studied  elicits  thought  which  calls  for  language  as  an  ex- 
pression of  it.  Those  objects,  however,  which  are  simple,  and  which,  at 
the  same  time,  present  in  their  outline  lines  having  well  defined  relations 
are  best  adapted  to  call  forth  thought  and  expression  from  the  child,  be- 
cause they  are  not  beyond  his  power  of  comprehension  and  description. 
The  cube  is  a  better  object  than  the  irregular  stone  from  which  to  develop 
a  language  lesson,  because  the  former  being  more  definite  in  outline  than 
the  latter,  the  learner  finds  that  he  can  talk  about  it  in  more  definite 
terms,  and,  therefore,  becomes  more  interested  in  it;  and,  interest  being 
the  basis  of  attention,  he  observes  the  cube  more  closely,  discovers  new 
relations,  gains  new  ideas  and  seeks  to  clothe  these  in  language. 

Again,  every  exercise  in  the  production  of  forms  by  means  of  paper- 
cutting  and  folding  and  modeling  becomes  a  valuable  exercise  in  expres- 
sion, because  the  pupil,  being  permitted  to  make  these  forms  himself, 
takes  more  interest  in  them,  sees  more  in  them,  has  more  to  tell  concern- 
ing them.  The  advantage  of  form- work  as  a  basis  for  language*  work 
lies  in  the  fact,  that  while  the  forms  to  be  studied  are  simple  they  are  so 
definite  and  accurate  in  outline  that  they  appeal  to  the  interest  of  the 
learner,  through  this  to  close  observation,  wide  and  accurate  thinking, 
and  thus  strengthen  the  tendency  to  freer  and  more  accurate  expression 

Of  thought.  RELATION   TO   NUMBER. 

Forms  of  some  kind  must  be  used  in  early  number  work,  because  the 
child  is  unable  to  see  the  relations  in  number  when  dealt  with  abstractly. 
Thus  the  child  grasps  the  idea  of  one,  three,  and  four,  only  by  seeing 
these  numbers  represented  by  one,  three,  and  four  objects  respectively. 
Nor  will  his  conception  of  three  and  four  be  concise  unless  these  ideas 
ne  represented  by  objects  uniform  in  size.  For  instance,  the  child  is 
studying  the  number  three.  He  should  first  see  it  as  made  up  of  three 
ones  of  the  same  size.  If  this  uniformity  in  the  size  of  objects  used  as 
representatives  of  numbers  is  not  preserved,  definite  ideas  in  number 
need  not  be  expected ;  hence  geometrical  forms  are  the  best  material  for 
this  work  since  they  may  be  e  isily  had  uniform  in  size. 

Again,  the  objects  studied  in  form-work  present  various  combinations 
of  points,  of  lines,  of  angles,  of  faces,  etc.,  which  are  accurate  and  con- 
venient representatives  of  many  of  the  numbers  dealt  with,  and  of  the 
parts  which  make  such  numbers;  e.  g.,  the  cylinder  with  its  two  flat 
faces  represents  the  number  two,  and  represents  it  correctly,  too,  for  the 
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child  sees  that  the  flat  faces  of  the  cylinder  are  equal,  and  thus  he  sees 
that  two  is  made  up  of  two  equal  ones.  The  child  sees  in  the  square 
four  equal  lines,  the  correct  representative  of  the  number  four.  In  the 
same  figure  he  sees  four  times  one  side,  or  four  sides;  two  pairs  of  oppo- 
site, equal  lines,  or  two  times  two  equal  lines,  which  are  four  equal  lines. 
In  like  manner  he  sees  in  the  triangle,  cube,  and  other  forms,  combina- 
tions which  represent  other  numbers,  and  the  parts  of  which  these  are 
composed.  The  relations  of  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  outline  of 
these  forms  present  such  variety,  too,  that  the  child  does  not  tire  in  using 
them  in  the  development  of  ideas  in  number,  and,  therefore,  does  not 
lag  in  interest  so  readily.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  form- work  furnishes  ma- 
terial for  the  simple,  definite,  and  accurate  representation  of  the  ideas  in 
number,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  variety  and  interest  to  the  work. 

If  mensuration  is  to  be  taught  in  Arithmetic  the  pupil's  knowledge 
gained  in  form  work  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  him,  for  he  cannot 
well  apply  rules  of  measurement  to  surfaces  and  solids  unless  he  has  a 
definite  conception  of  the  various  surface  And  solid  forms. 

RELATION   TO   GEOMETRY. 

In  beginning  the  study  of  Geometry  proper  much  time  and  energy 
must  often  be  wasted  in  giving  the  student  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
subject ;  and  often  the  student  finds  himself  groping  blindly  from  propo- 
sition to  proposition  because  he  has  not  a  clear  conception  of  the  terms 
and  forms  to  which  the  propositions  refer.  This  difficulty  is  obviated  by 
the  student  who  has  received  proper  training  in  form- work,  for  there  he 
has  studied  the  various  forms  and  the  relations  tb  each  other  of  the  parts 
of  forms  with  which  Geometry  has  to  do,  and  thus  comes  to  his  geometry 
work  with  a  clearer  conception  of  the  elements  Which  enter  into  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  that  branch  of  study. 

relation  to  reading. 

The  relation  of  form-work  to  the  subject  of  Reading  is  not  apparent  at 
first  thought,  but  a  closer  study  will  reveal  some  connection  between 
them. 

In  the  first  stage  of  reading  the  pupil  brings  into  use  his  knowledge  of 

forms.  He  sees  as  symbols  of  the  ideas,  words  made  up  of  certain  char- 
acters which  he  fixes  in. mind  through  their  association  with  forms  which 
he  knows,  just  as  he  fixes  the  script  forms  through  association  with  geo- 
metrical forms.    Later  the  language  lessons  developed  from  forms  studied 
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may  be  turned  into  reading  lessons.  Also,  the  meaning  and  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  terms  gained  from  this  study  furnish  partial  basis  for  the  mas- 
tery of  some  lessons  in  the  keaders. 

RELATION   TO   SPF.LLING. 

In  fixing  the  forms  of  letters  in  words  in  spelling  lessons  the  child  goes 
through  the  same  process  and  uses  the  same  knowledge  that  he  does  in 
fixing  the  forms  of  the  letters  in  writing  and  reading  lessons.  Inciden- 
tally, also,  much  spelling  is  done  in  the  course  of  study  on  forms,  for  the 
pupil  is  led  to  master  not  only  the  pronunciation  of  the  terms  which  he 
uses  in  this  work,  but  the  spelling  as  well. 

RELATION   Tp   GEOGRAPHY. 

In  the  study  of  Geography  the  child's  knowledge  gained  from  the  study 
of  forms  aids  him  principally  in  description.  He  views  the  earth  as  a 
sphere  and  has  brought  from  form  work  the  ideas  and  terms  to  express 
diameter,  circumference,  parallel,  curved  surface,  etc.  He  views  the 
continents  and  oceans  as  triangular,  oblong,  square ;  he  describes  islands, 
gulfs,  and  bays  as  circular,  semicircular,  etc  ;  and,  indeed,  he  compares 
every  geographical  element  studied  with  some  of  the  figures  which  he 
has  mastered  in  form- work. 

RELATION   TO   NATURAL   SCIENCE. 

From  form-work  the  student  brings  to  the  study  of  Natural  Sciences 
ideas  and  terms  which  he  uses  in  the  representation  and  description  of 
animals  and  plants,  and  their  parts  and  organs.  In  Physiology  and  Zo- 
ology the  terms  cylindrical,  conical,  triangular,  circular,  and  the  like,  are 
applied  to  bones,  teeth,  beaks,  muscles,  tendons,  etc.;  and  the  terms  cu- 
bical, oblong,  spherical,  cylindrical,  etc.,  are  used  in  describing  cells 
and  other  parts. 

And  in  Botany  like  terms  are  used  in  connection  with  the  description 
and  representation  of  leaves,  stems,  roots,  fruits,  seeds,  cells,  fibres, 
etc.  T.  F. 


It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  highest  range  of  human  talent  is  distin- 
guished, not  by  the  power  of  doing  well  any  owe  particular  thing,  but  by 
the  power  of  doing  well  any  thing  which  we  resolutely  determine  lo  do. 
— Francis  Wayland. 
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THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

[Conducted  by  Gborgb  F.  Bass,  Supervising  Principal  in  Indianapolis  Schools.] 


ADAPTATION  OF  METHOD. 


Vacation  is  over.  It  is  time,  now,  for  us  to  begin  to  think  how  to 
to  adapt  our  "general  idea  of  method"  to  our  special  work.  Ev» 
ery  teacher  should  have  a  well  matured  plan  for  each  lesson  before  he 
attempts  to  present  it  to  the  class.  He  may  need  to  change  this  plan  da- 
ring the  recitation.  He  will  be  the  better  ready  to  change  by  having 
something  in  mind  to  change.  But  he  will  not  need  to  change  the  main 
features  of  his  plan,  if  he  understands  method.  He  must  know  that  in 
making  his  plan,  he  should  consider  the  attributes  of  the  thing  to  be  pre- 
sented, the  "essential  characteristics  and  laws  of  mind,"  the  present 
mental  condition  of  the  pupils  in  regard  to  the  point  to  be  presented,  and 
the  purpose  he  has  in  view. 

It  is  easily  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  a  plan  for  a  recitation  in  be- 
ginning  fractions  with  the  class  we  had  last  year  would  have  to  be  recon- 
structed for  the  class  we  have  this  year.  No  teacher  who  is  continually 
studying  his  work  with  the  four  things  just  mentioned  clearly  in  mind, 
can  become  a  rote  teacher.  He  will  find  great  opportunities  for  his  own 
individuality  to  show  itself.     He  can  not  be  a  mere  imitator. 

Ask  a  teacher  what  he  would  do  first  if  he  were  giving  a  class  the  first 
lesson  in  fractions,  he  would  probably  say  that  he  would  develop  the  idea 
of  a  fraction.  He  has  answered  without  considering  the  condition  of  the 
class.  Suppose  this  class  has  in  some  way  while  passing  through  the 
primary  grades  learned  that  a  half  is  one  of  the  two  equil  p^rts  into  which 
a  thing  is  divided,  a  third  is  one  of  the  three  equal  parts,  a  fourth  is  one 
of  the  four  equal  pans,  and  so  on  to  tenths.  But  they  know  very  little 
about  the  symbol  for  a  fraction.  They  have  called  y2  one  half  but  have 
not  seen  what  the  one  and  what  the  two  mean. 

This  teacher  would  now  answer  that  he  would  teach  the  fraction  sym- 
bol, but  to  do  this  he  would  review  the  idea  of  a  fraction.  Why?  To 
have  clearly  in  mind  the  attributes  that  are  to  help  determine  the  method 
of  presenting  the  symbol.  These  pupils,  he  happens  to  know,  have  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  calling  these  parts,  fractions.  They  speak  of  a  half 
and  a  third,  etc.,  but  do  not  think  of  them  as  being  alike  in  any  respect* 
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He,  then,  in  his  review  plans  to  have  them  see  that  they  are  all  obtained 
from  a  whole  by  dividing  it  into  a  number  of  equal  parts,  and  that  they 
are  called  fractions. 

He  now  presents  the  symbol  %.  He  asks  the  class  to  think  how  many 
p^rts  the  unit  was  divided  into  to  obtain  one  half.  As  he  asks  he  divides 
a  slip  of  paper  into  two  equal  parts,  and  as  he  wishes  to  concentrate  the 
mind  upon  one  of  them  he  holds  it  up  in  view  of  the  class.  (This  slip 
of  paper  didn't  "just  happen"  to  be  there.  The  teacher  put  it  there 
because  he  expected  to  use  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  will  say  he 
teaches  by  the  " little  slip  of  paper  method.")  "  How  many  have  I ?  " 
"One."  Teacher  writes  figure  one  on  board.  Into  how  many  equal  parts 
did  I  divide  the  unit  ?  "  Two."  Teacher  writes  the  figure  two  beneath 
the  one,  drawing  a  line  between  them.  Questions  then  follow  as  to  what 
each  term  of  the  symbol  shows.  Many  ingenious  questions  may  here  be 
given  by  an  inventive  teacher.  We  remember  one :  "Suppose  I  mean 
money,"  said  the  teacher,  "which  would  you  rather  have,  %  or  ^?" 
One- fourth  came  in  a  chorus.  But  several  *said  one-tenth.  When  they 
were  asked  why,  they  said  that  ten  is  more  than  four.  Those  who  had 
answered  "one- fourth"  were  anxious  to  make  a  reply  to  that  statement. 
One  was  given  permission  to  do  so.  He  said,  "Yes,  ten  is  more  than 
four,  and  the  10  shows  how  many  parts  the  amount  of  money  was  divided 
into;  so  it  was  divided  into  more  than  four  parts,  and  the  more  parts  a 
thing  is  divided  into  the  smaller  the  parts  become ,  so  ^  is  more  than 
j^of  a  thing." 

The  teacher  then  proceeded  to  tell  the  pupils  that  the  figure  above  the 
line  is  called  the  numerator  and  the  one  below,  called  the  denominator. 
They  could  then  readily  tell  him  what  each  shows.  They  now  have  a 
good  foundation  for  what  is  to  follow — reduction  and  the  four  fundamen " 
tal  processes. 

Of  course  it  is  admitted,  that  all  that  has  been  taught  by  the  above  plan 
might  have  been  told  in  half  the  time.  But  the  most  important  purpose 
in  this  teacher's  mind  was  to  teach  these  pupils  to  think.  His  plan,  then, 
to  lead  them  to  infer  all  they  could  and  tell  as  little  as  he  could. 


SENTENCES  FOR  ILLUSTRATION. 


Every  teacher  requires  pupils  to  write  sentences  to  illustrate  uses  of 
words,  definitions,  etc.     This  is  right,  but  insist  on  the  sentences  mean- 
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ing  something  worth  knowing.  The  teacher  asks  for  five  complex  sen- 
tences and  gets  such  sentences  as,  "  The  dog  that  John  saw  is  William's." 
Ask  the  pupils  to  select  them  from  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  etc 
Such  as  follow  might  be  received : 

The  English  king  claimed  the  land  that  the  Cabots  discovered. 

The  Dutch  laid  their  claim  upon  the  discoveries  which  had  been  made 
by  Henry  Hudson. 

Chicago,  which  is  now  the  second  city  of  the  United  States,  is  in 
Illinois. 

A  part  of  the  ocean,  that  inters  into  the  land,  is  called  a  sea,  a  gulf, 
or  a  bay. 

Legal  interest  is  the  rate  which  is  fixed  by  law. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


STATISTICS    OF   THE   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS   AND   ILLITERACY. 

The  Congressional  Committee  on  Education  has  made  a  great  deal  of 
inquiry  as  to  the  practical  operation  of  such  schemes  as  the  Blair  bill  and 
the  propositions  embodied  in  three  or  four  general  educational  bills  now 
before  Congress,  and  Mr.  O'Donnell  has  at  his  tongue's  end  much  data 
which  will  be  read  with  unusual  interest  by  not  only  the  educators  of  the 
country,  but  all  who  have  an  interest  in  the  education  of  the  public 
Mr.  O'Donnell  said: 

"The  number  of  school  buildings  in  the  United  States  in  use  for  pub- 
lic schools  is  219,063,  employing  347,292  teachers,  of  whom  128,314 are 
males.  The  average  monthly  salaries  of  the  male  teachers  is  $41.71, 
and  of  the  female  instructors  $34.21. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  one- fifth  of  the  nation's  population  is  of 
school  age — from  six  to  fourteen  years — aggregating  12,000,000  children, 
of  whom  7,800,000  are  in  daily  attendance;  about  65  per  cent,  of  those 
of  school  age  attend  daily.  The  annual  expense  of  the  schools  of  the 
United  States  amounts  to  $122,455,252.  This  outlay  is  provided  by 
revenue  from  state  and  local  taxation,  and  permanent  funds.  Of  this 
large  expenditure  $82,314,741  is  paid  for  teachers'  salaries,  $19,530,077 
for  general  expenses,,  and  $21,000,000  for  sites,  buildings,  and  libraries. 
The  running  expenses  of  the  free-school  system  of  the  United  States  if 
$2  per  capita  for  each  inhabitant,  $10.60  for  each  child  of  school  age, 
$x5  59  f°r  eacn  pupil  actually  attending  school.  The  value  of  the  pro- 
perty used  for  public  schools  is  $287,481,328.    If  we  reckon  the  interest 
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on  this  investment,  cost  of  text-books  and  material  used  by  the  pupils, 
the  total  expense  of  our  public  schools  will  be  found  to  aggregate  $153,- 
000,000  annually,  about  $2.60  per  inhabitant,  or  quite  2}4  cents  per  day 
of  daily  attendance.  The  expenditures  for  colleges,  denominational  ard 
private  schools  will  largely  augment  the  annual  educational  outlay  in  this 
country. 

Notwithstanding  the  generosity  of  the  people  in  promoting  education 
among  the  coming  men  and  women  of  the  nation,  the  list  census  revealed 
the  unwelcome  and  alarming  fact  that  there  were  5,000,000  inhabitants 
over  ten  years  of  age  who  could  not  read,  and  6,000,000  of  the  same  age 
who  were  unable  to  write.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  army  of  ignorance 
has  not  diminished  during  the  past  decade,  and  that  the  number  of  illit- 
erates has  been  augmented  with  the  increased  population  of  the  nation. 

I  hold  to  the  patriotic  declaration  of  Justice  Harlan  that  the  'safety  of 
our  institutions  depends  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  masses.'  ' 

Congress  has  in  the  past  dealt  generously  in  laying  the  foundation  for 
our  school  system,  the  buttress  of  our  civilization.  The  donations  and 
grants  for  schools  amount  to  $67,983,914  acres  of  land;  for  universities, 
1,082,880  acres;  for  agricultural  colleges,  $4,352,082;  deaf  and  dumb 
asylums,  44,97 1  acres,  making  a  total  of  73,463,847  acres  donated  to  ed- 
ucational purposes. 

The  total  distribution  of  cash  aggregates  137,468,859. 

The  bill  on  the  calendar  of  the  House  proposes  to  distribute  among 
the  several  states  and  territories,  on  the  basis  of  illiteracy,  the  sum  of 
$77,000,000,  to  be  paid  in  different  sums  during  a  period  of  eight  years. 
This  aid  to  education  will  not  oppress  the  people.  Estimating  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  country  at  65,000,000,  the  total  disbursements  under  this 
'bill  will  cost  each  inhabitant  the  sum  of  $1.18.  As  the  population  will 
be  larger  each  year  it  will  be  seen  the  per  capita  cost  will  be  lessened 
propor  t  ionately . 

In  the  northern  section  of  this  country  institutions  of  learning  have 
flourished ;  the  strength  of  that  portion  is  in  its  grand  system  of  common 
schools.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  nation  the  facilities  for  education 
have  not  been  so  favorable.  The  latter  states  have  passed  through  a  fiery 
ordeal.  A  quarter  of  a  century  since  four  millions  of  its  inhabitants  were 
raised  from  servitude  to  freedom ;  they  and  those  before  them  had  been 
in  the  midnight  of  ignorance  for  years ;  torrents  of  blood  were  shed,  and 
from  the  degradation  of  bondage  they  emerged  into  the  sunlight  of  liberty. 
Thousands  of  these  were  invested  with  the  prerogatives  of  citizenship,  a 
right  demanding  education  for  its  basis.    The  people  of  that  section  have 
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done  much  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Dew  condition,  and  have 
broadened  the  avenues  for  the  seekers  after  knowledge. .  Perhaps  they 
might  have  done  more. 

The  official  returns  of  the  late  registration  in  Louisiana  exhibits  the  fact 
that  the  voting  population  of  that  state  is  classified  127,129  literate  and 
127,673  illiterate.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  10,923  majority  in  that 
state  of  voters  who  could  read  their  ballots ;  this  year  in  the  voting  pop- 
ulation there  is  a  preponderance  of  those  voters  who  can  not  read  the 
ballot  they  deposit  in  the  box.  In  the  past  ten  years  the  increase  of 
voters  shows  that  of  that  number  13,274  can  read,  and  twice  as  many, 
24,741  can  not.  This  appalling  statement  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  ra 
cial  reasons.  The  number  of  white  voters  unable  to  read  increased  7,835. 
In  that  state  'illiteracy  is  gaining  on  intelligence.' 

Mr.  O'Donnell,  who  is  entitled  to  as  much  credit  as,  if  not  more,  than 
anybody  else  in  the  House  for  the  growth  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  gov- 
ernment lending  assistance  to  public  schools,  believes  that  some  measure 
constructed  on  the  Blair  bill  plan,  but  which  does  not  appropriate  so  much 
money,  will  be  promptly  passed  before  long." — Indianapolis  Journal. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

[Conducted  by  Arnold  Tompkins.] 


LIBER TYU 


\t  is  now  one  of  the  fashionable  boasts  of  Superintendents  that  they 
permit  teachers  to  use  their  own  methods.  How  kind  this  is !  What 
an  advance  beyond  that  despotism  which  controls  minutely  the  formal 
action  of  subjects !  It  is  much  to  boast  of  when  a  teacher  can  use  his 
own  free  choice  as  to  whether  he  will  stand  or  sit  in  the  recitation ;  use 
a  thumb-bell  or  a  pencil  in  calling  a  class ;  or  in  those  more  weighty  mat- 
ters,  such  as  using  diagrams  and  outlines  in  teaching  grammar  and  his. 
tory !  Yes,  much ;  for  he  is  no  longer  under  a  despot.  But  the  amusing 
thing  is  that,  in  this  age  of  liberty  and  personal  rights,  extending  from 
the  Magna  Charta  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  we  should  call 
attention  so  exultantly  to  this  mere  matter  of  the  civil  liberty  of  the  teacher, 
in  relation  to  the  superintendent.  Certainly,  all  matters  that  are  indi- 
vidual and  personal,  according  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  laws  of  the  land,  must  be  left  to  the  free  choice  of  the  teacher.    It  is 
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a  hopeful  sign,  however,  of  the  stability  of  our  free  government  that  the 
sovereigns  themselves  should  proclaim  the  indefeasible  rights  of  the  sub- 
ects.  But  let  us  not  forget,  even  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  that  freedom 
from  despotism  may  be  only  the  freedom  of  caprice ;  and  therefore  bon- 
dage to  self, — a  change  of  despots  only. 

The  superintendent  having  given  negative  freedom,  should  next  confer 
positive  freedom — the  freedom  of  rational  insight  into  the  educative  pro- 
cess. It  is  not  bondage  but  freedom  when  the  superintendent  requires 
the  teacher  to  conduct  the  teachiug  process  in  harmony  with  the  eternal 
principles  of  education.  Nowhere,  except  in  the  mere  mechanism  of  the 
process,  is  there  choice,  belonging  to  the  individual  teacher  as  such. 
With  a  particular  sut  jtct  arid  a  particular  class,  under  given  conditions, 
the  essential  phase  of  the  process  must  be  the  same  for  all  teachers;  and 
in  this  phase  there  is  no  choice  belorgiig  to  'he  individuality  of  the 
teacher.  He  should  choose  only  what  every  other  teacher  should  choose. 
To  superintend  a  school  is  to  see  that  the  teacher  conducts  his  work  with 
ratk  nal  insight ;  that  he  has  rational  freedom  in  the  process.  Despotism 
is  offensive  to  this  age,  and  caprice  freedom  is  dangerous.  Let  the  new 
age  of  freedom  be  hastened  in  by  the  superintendent  adopting  the  prin- 
ciple of  holding  the  teacher  to  the  strictest  account  as  to  the  rationale  of 
the  process.  If  this  be  despotism  make  the  most  of  it  Then  let  them 
proclaim  from  the  house  tops  the  freedom  conferred. 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  PHASES  IN  MIND  GROWTH. 


The  preceding  discussions  of  the  Pedagogy  of  History  have  viewed 
the  attributes  and  relations  in  the  subject  as  the  determining  factor.  The 
movement  of  the  mind  so  determined  is  the  logics  1  one.  It  is  proposed 
to  show  how  this  method  is  modified  in  the  light  of  the  mind's  movement 
from  immaturity  to  maturity.'  In  the  former  view,  the  only  question 
raised  concerned  itself  with  the  attributes  and  relations  in  history  itself. 
Now  we  must  ask :  How  dees  the  unfolding  process  of  the  mind,  as  it 
gradually  grows  in  strength  and  knowledge,  modify  the  logical  move- 
ment ?  The  answer  to  this  question  gives  what  is  called  primary  method. 
Before  an  intelligent  answer  can  be  given  to  this  question,  we  must  in- 
quire into  the  nature  and  phases  of  growth  through  which  the  mind  passes. 
Viewing  this  growth  as  a  whole,  three  stages  present  themselves.    These 
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may  be  named  the  Sense,  the  Representative,  and  the  Reflective.    The 
basis  of  this  division  is  found  the  difference  in  activity  which  character- 
izes each  stage.    There  is  a  period  in  the  life  of  every  child  in  which  the 
predominant  activity  is  that  of  sense.     This,  of  course,  covers  the  first 
part  of  childhood.     During  this  time  the  pupil  is  absorbed  in  the  sensu- 
ous impressions  of  objects  that  come  under  his  observation.     He  is  more 
easily  interested  in  things  of  sense  than  in  any  others.     His  attention  is  , 
held  by  appearances — by  the  physical.     His  activities  are  largely  spon- 
taneous.    It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  other  oper  uions  are 
present  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  during  the  predominence  of  the  sense 
phase.     It  is  not  meant  that  the  pupil  fails  to  exercise  memory,  imagina" 
tion,  and  judgment;  for  he  does  and  with  great  freedom;  but  that  the 
pupil's  judgment  and  inferences  connect  themselves  mainly  with  objects 
present  to  the  senses.     Not  only  is  his  thinking  mainly  confined  to  sense 
objects,  but  those  attributes  which  individualize  the  object  rather  than 
those  that  classify  and  generalize,  attract  his  attention.     If  general  con- 
clusions are  reached,  they  are  superficial  rather  than  fundamental. 

The  approach  of  the  second  or  representative  phase  is  gradual  and  is 
not  marked  by  any  definite  age.  When  the  pupil  reaches  it  depends 
very  largely  on  the  amount  and  kind  of  experience  he  has  had  with  the 
world  of  sense.  In  this  stage,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  mind  is  attracted 
by  objects  present  in  memory  or  created  in  imagination.  So  far  as  im- 
agination  is  concerned,  its  pictures  are  made  of  material  obtained  from 
the  senses.  An  examination  of  one  of  these  representations  will  show 
that  it  is  made  up  of  individual  sense  oljects,  and  that  these  objects  have 
all  the  attributes  that  belong  to  sense  individuals.  They  are  simply  pic- 
tured individuals.  And  although  the  pupil  may  make  inferences  from 
what  he  sees  in  the  picture,  he  is  not  so  much  conscious  of  the  inferen- 
ces made  and  the  relations  discovered  as  he  is  of  the  new  phase  or  tinge 
thus  given  t)  the  picture.  In  this  way  the  judgment  is  made  servant  to 
the  imagination. 

The  simpler  processes  of  reflection  have  been  present,  more  or  less,  in 
the  first  two  stages  of  mind  growth,  and,  as  intimated,  have  aided  sense 
perception  and  representation  in  all  of  their  forms.  As  the  circle  of  ex- 
perience with  sense  and  representative  obj  jets  widens,  the  mind  changes 
the  center  of  its  attention  and  becomes  interested  in  attributes  and  rela- 
tions that  are  abstract  rather  than  concrete,  and  general  rather  than  indi- 
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vidual.  Here  it  makes  classifications  and  generalizations  that  are  more 
fundamental.  Sense  and  representation  are  still  active — may  be  more 
active  than  ever — but  the  mind  has  lost  its  interest  in  their  products  as 
ends,  and  now  regards  them  as  stepping  stones  to  higher  forms  of  knowl- 
edge. But  the  apprenticeship  which  they  have  served  will  now  be  re- 
warded a  thousand  fold ;  for  the  vigorous  strokes  of  the  reflective  powers 
will  react  upon,  renew,  and  deepen  the  impref  sions  of  sense,  and  imagi- 
nation. For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  highest  stretches  of  gener- 
alization must  come  back  to  put  richer  and  deeper  meaning  into  the  iso- 
lated individuals  that  sense  and  imagination  once  struggled  with. 

A  partial  appreciation  of  the  facts  given  above  has  made  great  changesr 
in  a  few  years,  in  public  school  work.  A  deeper  insight  into  this  subject 
has  in  store  still  greater  transformations  It  is  along  this  line  of  study 
that  we  are  to  find  the  true  basis  for  a  graded  school  system.  It  will 
reveal  to  us  that  a  grade  in  a  system  of  school  is  not  a  room,  nor  a  num- 
ber of  boys  and  girls  of  the  same  size  and  age,  but  that  a  grade  is,  in  its- 
final  analysis,  a  phase  of  thought—a  phase  of  mental  life  in  which  the 
amount  and  kind  of  knowledge  are  practically  the  same.  A  fuller  under- 
standing of  what  takes  place  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  child  as  it  passes- 
from  immaturity  to  maturity  will  give  direction  to  preparation  for  teach- 
ing in  the  grades.  What  we  have  already  seen  clearly  shows  that  the 
teacher  of  a  single  grade  must  be  more  than  a  so  called  specialist  in  that 
grade.  Such  a  teacher  will  be  required  to  see  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning and  the  beginning  from  the  end,  as  well  as  to  see  the  little  field  of 
work  she  is  to  direct;  this,  too,  that  her  little  round  of  work  may  make 
intelligent  use  of  the  growth  and  knowledge  attained  and  wield  that  which 
she  is  to  give  so  as  to  best  fit  tie  mind  to  meet  the  problems  that  are  in 
advance.  This  means  that  the  teacher  is  to  see  mind  and  subjects  in 
their  corresponding  phases.  It  is  proposed  to  show  these  phases  in  the 
subject  of  history.  W.  H.  M. 


COUNTRY  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

[Conducted  by  A.  N.  Crhcraft,  Supt.  of  Frank' in  County.] 


GEOGRAPHY. 


tR  Beginners. — While  studying  the  definitions  for  mountain,  hill,, 
isthmus,  gulf,  river,  island,  etc.,  have  one  child  bring  a  looking 
glass  (as  large  a  one  as  he  can  get) ;  another,  a  box  of  sand;  another, 
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three  or  four  small  stones  of  different  sizes;  another,  two  or  three  larger 
ones,  though  not  large  enough  to  crush  the  glass. 

During  recitation,  place  the  glass  on  the  floor,  and  empty  the  box  of 
sand  on  it.  Ask  who  can  form  a  continent  on  the  glass,  of  the  sand; 
or  send  some  one  to  do  so.  While  this  is  being  done,  or  when  it  is  done, 
ask  for  a  definition  and  see  if  all  agree  that  what  has  been  formed  on  the 
glass  represents  a  continent ;  do  this  after  each  definition. 

Send  another  to  form  a  bay ;  another,  a  mountain  or  hill,  using  the 
stones;  another,  a  creek,  pond,  cape,  and  so  on  until  all  the  forms  are 
definitely  fixed  in  the  mind.  The  glass  represents  the  water.  Another 
day  have  stones  enough  to  make  a  mountain  chain  and  system ;  with  the 
small  stones,  build  up  a  mountain  with  an  opening  in  the  top,  into  which 
insert  a  piece  of  paper,  lighted,  and  you  have  a  partial  representation  of 
a  volcano. 

This  can  be  done  every  day  for  a  week,  with  profit  and  interest,  and, 
afterward,  occasionally  on  review.  I  never  have  any  trouble  with  these 
terms  afterward. 

Some  Friday  omit  the  recitation,  dismiss  a  few  minutes  earlier,  and 
take  the  class  to  a  grove  where  there  is  a  creek ;  having  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  parents  first,  of  course.  Then  in  the  sand  along  the  creek, 
have  them  make  each  form,  as  they  did  on  the  glass ;  this  is  instructive 
and  pleasing. 

For  the  second  year,  let  them  take  a  trip  (imaginary)  to  the  chief 
cities  of  their  own  state,  afterward  to  other  states ;  they  must  be  back  in 
time  for  recitation  next  d<y  to  tell  all  about  it;  how  long  it  took,  what 
road  they  took,  how  many  times  they  changed  cars,  describe  the  places, 
or  works  of  interest  visited. 

When  a  trip  to  different  states,  give  the  chief  products,  occupations, 
etc. ,  what  rivers  and  mountains,  if  any,  they  crossed. 

Again,  give  them  each  a  load  of  something  we  raise  most  of  to  exchange 
for  a  load  of  the  chief  products  of  the  state  to  which  they  go,  telling  why 
it  is  the  chief  product  of  that  state  and  not  of  others. 

At  one  time,  one  pupil  reported  that  she  was  the  only  one  who  had 
returned :  the  one  who  went  to  Greenland  froze  to  death ;  the  one  who 
went  to  Kansas  was  eaten  up  by  the  grasshoppers ;  the  one  who  went  to 
Utah  joined  the  Mormons  and  never  came  blck;  the  one  who  started  to 
California  was  eaten  up  by  a  grizzly  bear,  when  crossing  the  Rocky 
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Mountains,  and  so  on.  They  were  all  very  much  interested,  for  each 
told  a  different  story.  Give  some  historical  event  connected  with  each 
state ;  some  incident  of  rivers  or  mountains,  which  they  pass,  locating 
each. 

Another  time  let  each  one  start  from  the  source  of  a  certain  river,  and 
s«il  to  the  mouth;  telling  where  he  started,  the  important  cities  passed, 
the  different  climates,  if  any,  through  which  he  passed,  giving  the  cause ; 
where  he  landed,  how  he  reached  home,  etc. 

Again,  when  time  for  recitation,  tell  them  to  brin  \  slates  and  pencils ; 
point  out  on  a  map  in  front  of  them,  a  river,  tell  them  to  write  the  name  ; 
then  a  mountain,  state,  lake,  isthmus,  cape,  island,  till  you  give  ten  or 
more,  if  you  have  time ;  call  on  one  to  spell  the  name  of  the  river,  see 
how  many  agree,  give  ten  per  cent,  to  those  correct,  taking  same  off  for 
those  incorrect. 

As  they  advance,  let  them  take  trips  to  the  Old  Country — Venice, 
Paris,  Milan,  London  are  excellent  places  for  them  to  write  of,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  encyclopaedia,  they  get  and  remember  points  they  would 
not  in  any  other  way ;  at  least  I  have  found  it  so. 

I  will  give  a  diagram  I  have  used  successfully;  let  the  pupils  fill  out 
the  blanks. 

State 


{ 


New  York.  Virginia 

{Commerce  and  Manu 
facturing. 
Corn,  Wheat,  etc. 
Adiroudac  and  Cats      i 
kill. 
Iron  and  Salt. 
Hudson. 

Capital I  Albany.  ! 

Cities \  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  ( 

To  fill  out  the  blanks  of  five  states  is  a  good  lesson.  When  writing 
imaginary  trips,  have  them  write  it  out,  but  come  to  recitation  without 
their  papers  and  give  it  in  their  own  language.  "Auntie." 

Andersonvillr,  Ind. 


Occupation  . 

Products.   . 

Mountains  . 

Minerals.  . 
Chief  River. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  LONG  DIVISION. 


I  think  it  is  a  common  practice  in  teaching  long  division  to  begin 
with  small  divisors.     If  it  be  taught  before  short  division,  such  divisors 
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as  2,  3,  and  4  are  at  first  used ;  but  if  the  pupil  has  been  previously  taught 
short  division,  then  13,  14,  and  15  are  at  first  used. 

What  I  would  suggest  is  that  in  either  case  large  divisors  be  used. 
The  pupil  is  to  be  {aught  that  there  are  four  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  op- 
eration, viz:  i,  see  how  many  times;  2,  multiply;  3,  subtract;  4,  bring 
down.  To  illustrate  these  steps,  take  such  a  number  for  the  divisor  as 
10236,  in  which  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  left  hand  digit  is  1,  and  the 
digit  next  to  it  is  o.  With  this  divisor  and  any  number,  as  56878543,  for 
a  dividend,  any  one  that  is  willing  to  perform  the  operation  will  see  that 
the  pupil  will  have  no  trouble  in  the  first  step  after  he  is  once  instructed 
how  to  proceed ;  and  the  second  and  third  steps  will  be  a  much  better 
practice  in  multiplication  and  subtraction  than  if  the  divisor  were  a  small 
number. 

And  further  than  this,  he  will  be  obliged  to  dwell  long  enough  on  these 
operations  to  make  a  permanent  impression  on  his  mind,  and  hence  he 
will  get  the  routine  of  the  operation  quicker  than  if  each  step  passes  in 
succession  as  rapidly  before  the  mind  as  is  the  case  if  2  or  3  be  the  divi- 
sor. After  the  pupil  has  become  familiar  with  the  operation,  let  the  left- 
hand  digit  be  changed  to  2,  3.  and  so  on,  thus  approaching  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  process  gradually. — Moses  C.  Stevens,  Pub.  Seh.  Journal 


EDITORIAL. 


When  you  send  "back"  pay  for  the  Journal  please  name  the  agent  with 
whom  you  subscribed. 


THE   FIRST   DAY. 


The  "first  day"  in  a  new  school,  especially  if  it  be  an  ungraded  school, is 
the  most  trying  of  all  the  days  of  the  entire  school  year.  It  is  also  the  most 
important.  Everything  depends  upon  making  a  good  start.  The  impression 
made  on  the  first  morning  will  be  a  help  or  a  hindrance  for  many  days  to  come. 

The  new  teacher  should  make  a  careful  study  of  his  school  before  the  first 
morning.  He  should  know  that  the  school-house  is  in  proper  condition,  and 
he  should  know  the  advancement  of  each  class  in  the  school,  and  the  names  of 
pupils  belonging  in  each  class. 

When  the  school  has  been  called  to  order,  after  brief  opening  exercises,  his 
purpose  should  be  to  assign  work  to  each  pupil  as  soon  as  possible.    A  teacher's 
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only  safety  is  in  giving  employment  to  the  school — a  working  school  will  gov- 
ern itself;  an  idle  school  no  one  Can  keep  in  order  very  long. 

Lessons  should  be  assigned  at  once  to  each  class,  without  asking  questions, 
and  should  precede  a  little  the  limit  reached  by  the  class  the  last  term.  Let  the 
assignment  be  such  as  to  require  work — problems  in  arithmetic  are  best.  In- 
sist that  classes  shall  start  as  of  record,  and  make  any  necessary  changes  later. 
In  this  way  all  former  pupils  can  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  minutes  and  the  teacher 
can  give  his  attention  to  new  pupils.  He  should  assign  these  temporarily  after 
a  few  questions— this  is  not  the  time  for  careful  examination.. 

In  this  way  a  large  school  can  be  put  to  work  in  a  very  short  time,  and  an 
ingenious  ttacher  will  keep  the  classes  moving  and  assign  new  lessons  so  rap- 
idly that  no  one  will  be  allowed  to  become  idle  for  the  want  of  work. 

The  teacher  should  tie  just  as  exacting  in  regard  to  order  the  first  morning 
as  he  ever  expects  to  be  afterward.  Then  and  there  are  the  time  and  place  to 
begin.  He  who  *•  begins  easy"  expecting  to  tighten  the  reins  later  on  when 
he  gets  better  acquainted,  makes  a  fatal  mistake. 

If  the  conditions  have  been  carefully  studied  and  preparation  thoroughly 
made,  so  that  the  teacher  can  show  himstlf  master  of  the  situation  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  that  without  asking  the  pupils  questions,  he  has  then  gained  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  pupils  and  the  battle  has  been  won.  The  impres- 
sions the  teacher  makes  this  first  morning  are  the  most  lasting  and  therefore  of 
the  utmost  importance. 


* 
COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


The  Institutes  for  this  season  are  now  drawing  to  a  close.  Extensive  obser- 
vation on  the  part  of  the  writer  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  their  general 
character  is  improving  year  by  year.  It  would  be  very  strange  were  this  not 
true,  with  all  the  study  and  effort  in  thL>  direction.  Each  succeeding  year  the 
institute  becomes  less  and  less  of  an  academic  school  and  more  and  more  a  place 
for  the  discussion  of  educational  principles  and  methods.  Formerly  the  general 
rule  was,  lessons  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  in  the  various  blanches 
of  study, — now  this  is  the  exception. 

The  Journal  heartily  approves  this  change,  but  at  the  same  time  recognizes 
the  fact  that  tin  re  is  danger  of  going  to  an  extreme  in  the  other  direction. 
There  is  a  possibility  of  having  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  Remembering  that 
in  every  institute  there  is  a  large  element  of  young,  inexperienced  teachers, 
there  is  danger  of  devoting  too  much  time  to  the  discussion  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, and  not  enough  to  the  formal  side  of  methods  and  devices.  Of  course 
it  is  better,  when  the  teacher  can  and  will  do  it,  to  start  with  the  principle  and 
discover  the  method  and  contrive  the  device  as  the  work  progresses,  but  to  large 
numbers  the  greatest  good  will  come  in  beginning  with  the  formal  side  and  find- 
ing the  fuli  explanations  later.  A  great  many  persons  need  explicit  suggestions, 
directions,  and  illustrations  in  the  application  of  principles. 

The  manner  of  conducting  institutes  is  also  changing  for  the  better.    In  most 
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institutes  now  the  reading  of  minutes  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  secretary's  re- 
port is  simply  submitted  to  a  committee.  This  saves  much  time.  In  many 
counties  where  the  superintendent  is  well  acquainted  he  marks  his  own 
roll  without  taking  time  to  call  it, — others  take  time  to  call  only  such  names  as 
they  are  in  doubt  about.  If  a  superintendent  knows  a  teacher  is  present  there 
is  no  more  use  of  calling  his  name  than  there  is  for  a  teacher  to  call  the  roll  of 
his  school  when  he  knpws  all  his  pupils,  and  knows  before  beginning  the  call 
all  the  absent  members.  Under  such  circumstances  roll-call  is  worse  than  a 
waste  of  time. 

In  Sullivan.  Knox,  and  a  few  other  counties  the  roll  is  called  in  the  morning 
and  each  teacher  reports  the  number  of  exercises  he  heard  of  the  preceding  day. 
This  seems  an  excellent  plan.  The  order  and  interest  in  the  institutes  as  a  rule 
are  excellent.  In  some  counties  the  attendance  is  prompt  and  no  one  thinks  of 
leaving  the  room  without  permission  from  the  superintendent  any  more  than  a 
pupil  would  think  of  leaving  a  school  room  without  permission  of  the  teacher. 
In  others  the  late  coming  and  the  passing  in  and  out  during  sessions  are  exceed- 
ingly annoying  to  the  instructors.  Everything  depends  upon  the  superintend- 
ent     Some  lack  governing  power  just  as  some  teachers  lack  it. 

On  the  whole  the  institute  of  to-day  is  much  in  advance  of  the  institute  of  ten 
or  even  five  years  age. 


THE  TROUBLE  AT  THE  NATIONAL. 


Several  of  our  contemporaries  seem  to  be  greatly  troubled  over  an  arbitrary 
ruling  of  Pres.  Canfield  at  the  late  National  Association  at  St.  Paul.  It  arose 
as  follows :  The  committee  to  nominate  officers  consists  of  one  from  each  state. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  committee  several  members  were  absent,  and  most  of  the 
absentees  were  from  the  North.  Among  the  names  presented  for  president 
were  those  of  E.  C.  Hewett  of  Illinois  and  W.  R.  Garrett  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  the  contest  was  between  these  men.  Mr.  Hewett  had  been  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  Mr.  Garrett  had  been  a 
member  but  a  few  years,  and  is  not  regarded  as  a  strong  man.  His  strength 
came  from  the  fact  that  he  was  from  the  South  and  his  election  would  have  a 
tendency  to  interest  that  section  of  the  country  in  the  Association  and  thus 
build  up  the  cause  of  education  in  the  South.  After  a  full  discussion  Mr.  Garrett 
was  nominated  fairly  and  honorably;  but  when  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
presented  to  the  Association  several  persons  considered  the  nomination  for 
president  so  unjust,  not  simply  to  Mr.  Hewett  but  to  hundreds  of  other  older 
members  of  more  prominence,  that  they  objected  to  it,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  substitute  another  name.  The  secretary  was  allowed  to  cast  the  ballot  for 
the  Association  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  were  negative  votes,  which 
is  a  violation  of  parliamentary  rules. 

The  next  day  an  attempt  was  made  to  set  this  election  aside  on  account  of  its 
illegality,  and  a  resolution  was  introduced  to  that  effect.  Pres.  Canfield  took 
the  ground  that  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  had  been  complied  with,  and  that 
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owing  to  the  present  size  of  the  Association,  to  vote  by  ballot,  except  by  the 
secretary,  was  impracticable.  He  also  argued  that  the  report  of  the  committee 
had  taken  the  course  it  had  invariably  for  the  last  twenty  years,  excepting  the 
fact  of  the  few  negative  votes.  He  urged  further  that  to  now  undertake  to  undo 
the  work  of  the  committee  would  bring  discord  and  prejudice  into  the  Associa- 
tion and  destroy  its  usefulness.  And  on  these  grounds  he  declared  the  resolu- 
tion out  of  order,  and  when  an  appeal  was  made  from  the  decision  of  the  chair 
he  refused  to  entertain  it.  This  was  certainly  arbitrary  ruling,  but  Mr.  Can- 
field  justified  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  less  of  two  evils.  It  certainly 
would  have  been  better  had  he  recognized  the  appeal  from  his  decision,  as  the 
Association  would  have  sustained  him  five  to  one,  and  the  same  result  would 
have  been  reached. 

The  writer  was  a  member  of  the  nominating  committee  and  did  everything  in 
his  power  to  secure  a  different  result,  but  after  the  nomination  was  once  made 
there  was  only  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  was  to  confirm  the  report.  To  have 
done  otherwise  would  have  created  a  breach  that  would  have  taken  years  to 
mend. 

The  President  ruled  in  the  interest  of  harmony  and  peace  and  as  he  thought 
for  the  good  of  the  Association,  and  if  he  made  a  mistake  he  should  be  excused 
on  this  ground.  But  some  of  his  critics  are  not  willing  to  excuse  him,  and  are 
not  satisfied  to  condemn  him  on  the  ground  upon  which  his  actions  were  based, 
but  they  insist  upon  attributing  to  him  other  and  base  motives,  and  they  go 
farther  and  include  those  who  acted  with  him. 

The  Journal  is  thankful  that  it  does  not  inherit  a  disposition  to  attribute  im- 
proper motives  to  those  who  happen  to  hold  opinions  differing  from  its  own. 


How  about  it?  Do  your  boys  always,  habitually,  and  respectfully  take  off 
their  hats  or  caps  when  they  enter. the  outside  door  of  the  school-house?  If 
they  do,  and  you  as  their  disciplinarian  are  master  of  the  situation  in  this  one 
matter  so  small  in  itself,  you  have  made  a  long  stride  in  the  continued  control 
of  the  school.  When  a  boy  must,  of  habit,  stop  at  the  school-house  door  and 
remove  his  hat,  he  has  time  to  think,  and  does  think  where  he  is ;  and  instead 
of  entering  with  that  don't-care  air  of  freedom  with  which  he  goes  into  a  barn, 
he  naturally  draws  a  distinction,  favorable  to  the  school- house,  of  course,  and 
enters  under  a  sense  of  restraint  such  as  he  has  not  known  before.  The  school- 
room should  be  made  more  pleasant  and  attractive,  and  the  pupils  taught  to 
treat  it  as  respectfully  as  they  would  a  neighbor's  parlor.  We  believe  there  are 
some  small  matters  of  this  kind,  that  may  be  considered  with  quite  as  much 
profit  as  some  of  the  great  psychological  questions  so  prevalent  these  times. 

C.  M.  Lemon. 


Thb  new  President  of  Moore's  Hill  College,  J.  H.  Martin,  expects  to  empha- 
size the  Normal  Department,  and  to  that  end  has  secured  strong  associates  in 
that  line  of  work. 

3 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  USED  IN  JULY. 

Writing  and  Spelling. — The  penmanship  shown  in  the  manuscripts  of  the 
entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  ioo,  with  reference  to  legibility 
(50),  regularity  0/ form  (30),  and  neatness  (20).  The  handwriting  of  each 
applicant  will  be  considered  in  itself,  rather  than  with  reference  to  the  standard 
models. 

The  orthography  of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  100, 
and  1  will  be  deducted  for  each  word  incorrectly  written. 

Or,  the  county  superintendent  may  conduct  the  examination  in  these  subjects 
in  any  manner  he  may  desire. 

Physiology. — 1.  Why  do  the  bones  of  old  people  break  more  easily  than 
those  of  children? 

2.  What  is  food  called  when  it  passes  into  the  first  intestine?  Describe  its 
course  thence  to  the  blood. 

3.  What  relation  has  physiology  to  hygiene? 

4.  Name  three  kinds  of  joints  and  describe  each. 

5.  Name  the  organs  essential  to  the  production  of  speech.  Give  the  struc- 
ture and  function  of  the  larynx. 

6.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands? 

7.  Define  secretion  and  excretion,  and  give  an  example  of  each. 

8.  Name  the  principal  sources  of  impure  air  in  the  school- room,  and  the 
remedy  for  the  same. 

Geography. — 1.  What  are  seaports?  What  are  physical  conditions  con. 
tributing  to  the  importance  of  a  seaport?  Name  five  important  seaports  in  the 
United  States  and  five  in  Europe. 

2.  Name  the  states  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Name  those  which  touch  the  great  lakes.  Which  state  is  nearest  the  center  of 
the  United  States?    W  hich  state  is  nearest  the  center  of  population? 

English  Grammar. — 1 .  From  *  hat  fact  does  the  participle  derive  its  name? 

2.  Define  a  participle. 

3.  State  the  use  of  the  participle  in  each  of  the  following : . 

a.  The  letter,  having  been  written,  was  mailed. 

b.  1  he  coat  was  torn. 

c.  The  horse  is  running. 

4.  Write  sentences  illustrating  all  substantive  uses  that  clauses  have. 

5.  Analyze:  It  is  a  misfortune,  not  unlike  blindness,  not  to  appreciate  flo- 
ral beauty. 

6.  What  is  the  logical  subject  of  each  of  the  following  sentences:    * 

a.  It  is  wrong  to  be  idle. 

b.  There  he  goes. 

c.  It  is  pleasant  for  one  to  meet  friends. 

d.  Among  his  favorite  pastimes  was  that  of  rowing. 
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7.  Expand  this  sentence  so  that  the  thought  shall  have  full  expression : 

True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance. 

8.  (a)   The  city  where  he  lived  has  been  destroyed. 
(Jb)   I  left  it  where  I  found  it. 

Explain  the  use  of  where  in  each  of  the  above  sentences. 

9.  What  relations  may  exist  between  the  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence? 
10.    At  what  age,  in  your  opinion,  may  the  study  of  technical  grammar  be 

profitably  begun?  (Select  eight  questions.) 

U.  S.  History. — I.    Treat  each  of  the  two  Joint  High  Commissions  under 
the  following  heads : 

1.  The  occasion  of  each. 

2.  The  composition  of  each. 

3.  The  conclusion  reached  by  each. 

II.  Give  a  history  of  the  invention  of  the  telegraph,  following  this  outline : 

1 .  On  the  land. 

(a)     Who  first  invented  it? 

(6)    What  assistance  was  given  him,  and  by  whom? 

(c)  First  telegraph  line? 

(d)  Spread  of  the  system. 

(e)  Its  use  in  managing  railways. 

2.  Submarine. 

(a)     Who  was  the  leader  in  the  enterprise? 
(d)     Discouragements  and  failures. 

(c)  Partial  successes. 

(d)  Completion  and  successful  operation. 

(e)  Importance  to  the  world. 

III.  Describe  the  progress  of  religious  ideas  and  denominations  in  the  colo- 

nies, using  this  outline : 

1.  In  what  colonies  was  the  established  reJigion  of  England  pre- 

dominant ? 

2.  What  special  form  of  belief  or  religious  society  was  predominant 

in  each  colony  throughout  its  existence  as  a  colony? 

3.  Various  forms  of  religious  intolerance  in  the  different  colonies. 

Arithmetic. — 1.   What  is  the  smallest  sum  of  money  for  which  I  could  hire 
-workmen  for  a  month,  paying  either  $16,  $20,  $28,  or  $35  apiece? 

2.  Explain  as  to  a  class  the  effect  of  multiplying  the  numerator  or  dividing 
the  denominator  of  a  fraction  by  any  number. 

3.  Subtract  %  of  3?  from  %  of  if  of  9%. 

4.  A  load  of  wood  containing  exactly  one  cord  is  5  ft.  4  in.  wide  and  3  ft.  9 
in.  high ;  what  is  its  length  ? 

5.  A  man  sold  his  horse  and  carriage  for  $450,  and  thereby  cleared  j  of  his 
money;  what  %  would  he  have  gained  by  selling  them  for  $390? 

6.  At  what  rate  will  $3,975,  in  6  years,  7  months,  20  days,  give  $2,375  06^ 
interest? 
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7.  The  combined  salaries  of  two  teachers  amounted  to  $2,100,  and  %  of  the 
salary  of  the  one  equaled  £  of  the  salary  of  the  other,  plus  $200 ;  what  was  the 
salary  of  each  ? 

8.  Find  the  square  root  of  .0729. 

Reading. — "And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days ; 
Then  heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays ; 
Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen, 
We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten.1' 

From  Lowttfs  "  Vision  of  Sir  Laum/sl." 

i.  Ask  10  suitable  questions,  calculated  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  the 
above  extract.  10  points,  five  each. 

2.    Write  a  brief  biography  of  Lowell  and  name  his  most  important  works. 

Mark  from  1  to  50. 

Science  of  Education. — Present  a  daily  program  for  an  ordinary  country 
school,  or  for  any  grade  of  a  town  or  city  school  below  the  high- school.  Let 
the  program  show  the  amount  of  time  given  to  each  lesson  and  exercise  of  the 
day,  and  the  time  order  of  these  as  fully  as  the  time  will  allow.  State  the  rea- 
sons for  giving  each  subject  and  exercise  the  particular  place  it  occupies  on  the 
program  you  make,  and  the  amount  of  time  set  apart  for  it. 


ANSWERS  TO   PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 


Reading  — 1.    To  which  of  the  seasons  does  June  belong? 

2.  Why  is  June  so  beautiful  to  us? 

3.  Describe  a  perfect  June  day  as  you  have  seen  it. 

4.  Explain  in  your  own  words  the  third  line. 

5.  What  do  you  understand  by  heaven's  "  warm  ear?  " 

6.  Where  do  we  hear  "  life  murmur?  " 

7.  What  life  is  referred  to  in  the  last  two  lines? 

8.  Who  is  the  author  of  these  lines? 

9.  What  picture  is  he  painting  in  this  verse? 
10.  What  is  your  favorite  month  ? 

James  Russell  Lowell  was  born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  February  22, 18 19.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1838  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  law,  but  never 
seriously  engaged  in  practice.  At  the  age  of  twenty- two  he  published  a  volume 
of  poems  entitled,  "A  Year's  Life/1  Some  of  his  principal  productions  are: 
"  The  Biglow  Papers ;  "  "  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ; "  "  Fireside  Travels; " 
44  Among  my  Books;  "  " My  Study  Windows." 

Arithmetic. — 2.  The  numerator  is  the  dividend,  hence  an  increase  of  the 
dividend  will  increase  the  value  of  the  fraction.  Again,  the  denominator  is  the 
divisor,  and  to  diminish  the  divisor  increases  the  quotient. 


L. 


J 
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3-    #ofif  of  9^  =  37*  =  5*.    iof3f  =  3.    5f-3  =  2},  Ans. 

4.  128  -!-  (5K  X  3%)  =  6f  feet  =  6  ft.  4*  in.,   Ans. 

5.  $450  -5-  1.20  *=  $375,  cost.  $390  —  $375  =  $15,  gain.  $15  -r-  $375  = 
.04=  4%,  Ans. 

6.  The  interest  of  $3975  for  6  years.  7  mos.,  20  days,  at  1  %  is  $263.8958^- 
$2375  0625  -*-  $263  8958H  =  9%,  Ans. 

7.  %  of  A's  =  i  of  B's  +  $200. 
Then  A's  =  {  of  B's  4-  $300. 
.  .  I  of  B's  +  $300  =  $2100. 

yi  of  B's  =  $200. 

B's  =  $800.  ) 

A's  =  $2100  —  $800  =  $1300.  \    Ans< 

Grammar. — 4.    As  the  subject — Who  he  was,  is  not  known. 

As  the  object — What  are  you  doing,  said  he. 
As  the  predicate — The  question  is,  where  is  he? 
As  an  appositive — The  question,  are  we  a  nation? 
is  now  answered. 
5.    A  simple  declarative  sentence.    The  phrase,  "not  to  appreciate  floral 
beauty,"  is  the  subject.    Is  is  the  copula  and  misfortune  is  the  predicate.  .  It 
is  an  independent  element. 

8.  (a)  Where  is  a  conjunctive  adverb,  modifying  lived;  it  has  the  nature 
of  a  relative  prorhoun,  with  city  as  its  antecedent,  and  might  be  parsed  as  such. 
(£)  Here  it  is  a  conjunctive  adverb  simply,  modifying  the  two  verbs. 

9.  The  members  of  a  compound  sentence  are  co-ordinate,  or  make  complete 
sense  when  standing  alone.    They  are  connected  by  conjunctions. 

History. — 1.  In  1871  a  joint  high  commission  was  appointed  to  settle  the 
Alabama  Claims,  (i)  The  commission  was  composed  of  five  British  and  five 
American  statesmen.  (2)  The  commission  framed  a  treaty  for  the  settlement 
of  claims  among  nations  by  arbitration. 

The  second  joint  high  commission  was  appointed  to  determine  who  had  been 
elected  to  the  presidency  in  1876.  (1)  Five  members  of  the  House,  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  and  five  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  constituted  the  com- 
mission. (2)  The  election  of  Hayes  and  Wheeler  to  the  presidency  and  vice- 
presidency  was  declared  by  a  vote  of  8  to  7. 

2.  (1)  The  first  successful  magnetic  telegraph  was  invented  by  Prof.  S.  F.  B. 
Morse,  a.  He  was  aided  by  Congress  to  the  amount  of  $30,000.  b.  Between 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  c.  The  system  spread  rapidly  over  the  civilized 
world  in  a  few  years,  d.  It  is  used  to  determine  the  movement  of  trains,  facil- 
itates shipments  and  prevents  collisions.  2.  Cyrus  W.  Field,  a.  Mr.  Field 
was  much  embarrassed  by  the  failure  to  make  a  cable  of  sufficient  strength. 
Five  attempts  were  made  before  success  crowned  his  efforts.  The  repeated 
failures  made  it  difficult  to  secure  capital  for  the  enterprise,  b.  The  first  four 
cables  demonstrated  the  fact  that  messages  could  be  transmitted  under  water. 
£.  In  1865  a  cable  was  laid  which  proved  a  complete  success.    This  line  did 
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not  break,  and  the  transmission  of  messages  from  that  time  filled  Mr.  Field1* 
hightest  expectation,  d.  The  news  is  carried  with  lightning  rapidity,  com- 
merce has  been  quickened  and  stimulated,  and  the  nations  have  been  bound  to- 
gether more  closely. 

3.  (1)  The  English  Church  prevailed  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  New- 
Jersey.  In  Georgia  and  New  York  there  were  many  dissenters.  (2)  The  Pu- 
ritan idea  was  predominant  in  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Connec- 
ticut. The  Quakers  held  sway  in  Pennsylvania.  Maryland  was  ruled  by  the 
Catholics.  Rhode  Island  became  the  foothold  of  the  Baptists.  The  Scotch 
Covenanters  were  strong  in  New  Jersey.  Huguenots  and  other  dissenters  ruled 
in  North  and  South  Carolina.  The  Methodists  were  the  leading  denomination 
in  Georgia.  (3)  Massachusetts  persecuted  persons  opposed  to  the  Puritans. 
The  Quakers  were  particularly  despised.  In  Virginia  persons  dissenting  from 
the  English  Church  were  banished.  Connecticut  was  very  rigid  in  the  enforce* 
ment  of  the  "Blue  Laws,11  a  Puritan  system  of  religious  observance. 


MISCELLANY. 


The  State  University  has  abolished  its  Preparatory  Department  and  prop- 
erly so.    The  high-schools  of  the  state  are  doing  well  that  grade  of  work. 

The  Indiana  State  Fair  has  expended  several  thousand  dollars  in  increased 
premiums  and  improvements,  and  in  the  forthcoming  exhibition,  commencing 
September  22,  will  endeavor  to  sustain  its  national  reputation.  It  pays  to  at- 
tend this  fair;  it  is  not  only  interesting  but  instructive.  The  railroads  will  give 
reduced  rates. 

The  Grant  Co.  Institute,  held  August  11-15,  *s  pronounced  by  the  teachers 
in  attendance  and  by  Supt.  Ellis  as  excellent.  While  there  are  only  163  teach- 
ers required  to  fill  the  schools  of  the  county,  182  were  enrolled  and  the  average 
attendance  was  156.  All  the  teachers  take  the  Reading  Circle  work,  and  there 
is  also  a  good  interest  in  the  Young  People's  Reading  Circle.  Green  township 
gave  solid  attendance  at  the  Institute  throughout  the  week. 

Edinburg. — The  writer  spent  a  part  of  a  day  in  the  Edinburg  schools  just  at 
the  close  of  the  last  school  year.  As  examinations  were  in  progress  he  did  not  see 
much  regular  work,  but  he  was  pleased  with  what  he  did  see.  The  form  work 
in  the  lower  grades  is  in  excellent  shape.  But  few  schools  employ  so  much 
kindergarten  material.  W.  B.  Owen  is  the  superintendent,  and  will  continue 
the  coming  year.  Edinburg  is  the  place  at  which  the  next  Southern  Indiana 
Association  is  to  be  held. 

Boone  Cp.  had  a  "School  Day11  in  connection  with  its  County  Fair.  The 
exercises  were  of  the  nature  of  a  contest  for  premiums  offered  by  the  fair  direc- 
tors. The  contestants  were  all  graduates  from  the  district  schools  for  1890. 
Each  township  first  held  a  contest  and  the  victors  there  were  the  contestants  at 
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the  county  tournament.  The  crowd  was  large  and  everything  went  off  in  good 
shape.  Delegations  with  bands,  banners,  flags,  and  big  wagons  was  the  order 
of  the  day.     S.N.  Cragun  is  the  county  superintendent. 

The  Jackson  Co.  Institute,  held  Aug.  n  to  15  inclusive,  was  both  interest- 
ing and  profitable.  Teachers  enrolled  157.  The  instructors,  £.  F.  Sutherland, 
former  Pres.  of  S.  I.  Normal  College,  and  Supt.  P.  P.  Stultz  and  Miss  Sadie 
L.  Montgomery,  of  the  Jeffersonville  schools,  did  excellent  work.  Profs.  Stultz 
and  Sutherland,  and  Dr.  T.  Harrison,  of  Shelbyville,  each  gave  evening  lectures 
of  high  merit.  Excellent  music  was  furnished  throughout  the  week,  and  the 
institute  was  ably  conducted  by  Co.  Supt.  Wesley  B.  Black. 

Central  Normal  School  at  Danville  is  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  total 
enrollment  for  the  past  year  was  about  1200.  At  the  last  commencement  it 
graduated  49  from  its  teachers'  course,  27  from  its  scientific  course,  and  10  from 
its  classical  course.  The  writer  attended  the  exercises  of  the  classical  gradu- 
ates and  they  were  very  creditable  indeed. 

For  the  coming  year  the  faculty  will  be  reorganized  and  slightly  changed. 
J.  A.  Joseph  becomes  president  and  C.  A.  Hargrave  will  give  his  entire  time  to 
the  work  of  instruction.  Jonathan  Rigdon  resigns  his  position  and  O.  P.  Lee 
takes  his  place.  The  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are  reported  as  very  flat- 
tering indeed. 

NOTES  FROM  ABROAD. 


Hungary. — In  Siebenbiirgen,  a  crown  land  of  Hungary,  inhabited  by  Ger- 
mans of  Saxon  stock,  a  motion  .to  admit  women  to  the  profession  of  teaching 
was  defeated  in  the  Synode  with  overwhelming  majority.  The  schools  are  un- 
der the  management  of  the  clergy. 

Belgium. — On  the  9th  of  October  an  international  congress  will  assemble  in 
Antwerp  to  consider  the  question,  How  best  to  treat  vagrant  children  and  dis- 
charged prisoners.  The  Belgian  government  has  appropriated  8,000  francs  for 
this  congress,  which  will  be  presided  over  by  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Justice. 

Argentine. — In  San  Louis,  Santa  Fe\  Catamarca,  Rioja,  in  fact,  in  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  complaint  is  raised  by  the  teachers,  that 
their  salaries  are  not  paid.  The  professors  of  the  State  College  at  Mercedes 
have  refused  to  continue  in  their  work  and  have  left  for  Buenos  Ayres.  In  the 
light  of  recent  events  in  Argentine  the  prophecy  that  money  will  not  be  forth- 
coming soon,  is  justified. 

Saxony. — Authentic  reports  of  recent  date  contain  some  interesting  points 
concerning  the  schools  in  Saxony  in  1889.  There  were  4251  elementary  schools, 
of  which  4139  were  public.  The  sum  total  of  pupils  in  these  lower  schools  was 
664,640,  of  whom  578,749  were  in  the  public  schools.  In  53  %  of  the  schools 
both  sexes  were  taught  together;  22%  were  boys'  schools,  27%  girls'  schools. 
Of  all  the  664,640  pupils  85%  were  in  graded  schools  of  at  least  four  grades. 
The  average  number  of  pupils  to  the  teacher  was  47  in  the  lower  grades,  40  in 
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the  middle  grades,  and  26  in  the  higher  grades.  While  this  would  seem  voy 
commendable,  the  other  fact  that  1326  school-rooms,  or  10  3%,  were  still  over- 
crowded, must  be  stated  also. 


PERSONAL. 


£.  £.  Ta)lor  rules  at  Sunman. 

F.  M.  Laws  is  the  principal  at  Milan. 

W.  S.  Almond  is  still  the  hero  at  Salem. 

F.  M.  Stalker  remains  in  charge  at  Bedford. 

B.  F.  Jackson  is  the  man  in  charge  at  Versailles. 

S.  A.  D.  Harry  will  remain  in  charge  at  Covington. 

J.  F.  Haines  will  continue  in  charge  at  Noblesville. 

Edward  Taylor  is  still  to  have  charge  at  Vincennes. 

W.  R.  Nesbit  will  remain  superintendent  at  Sullivan. 

J.  C.  Weir  will  continue  as  superintendent  at  New  Castle. 

J.  B.  Fagan,  of  Mt.  Ayr,  goes  to  Morocco  the  coming  year. 

H.  W.  Bowers  has  been  elected  for  a  fourth  year  at  Portland. 

Philmer  Day  will  continue  to  teach  in  the  Vincennes  schools. 

D.  W.  Thomas  continues  at  Elkhart.    That's  a  fashion  he  has. 

S.  E.  Raines  will  continue  principal  of  the  high-school  at  Sullivan. 
J.  S.  Giffqrd,  of  the  State  University,  will  take  the  Carlisle  schools. 
J.  M.  Calahan  will  have  charge  of  the  Hope  schools  the  coming  year. 
Grace  Woodburn  is  the  principal  of  the  high-school  at  Bloomington. 
I.  N.  Harlan  will  have  charge  of  the  Haughville  schools  the  coming  year. 
Will.  P.  Hart,  formerly  of  Danville,  is  elected  for  a  second  year  at  Osgood. 
V.  E.  Lewark  will  have  charge  of  the  schools  at  Glen  wood  the  coming  year. 

E.  A.  Bryan  still  continues  to  preside  over  the  interests  of  Vincennes  Uni- 
versity. 

J.  A.  Mitchell  resigns  at  Arcadia  to  accept  the  associate  principalship  at  No- 
blesville. 

H.  J.  Shafer,  formerly  Supt.  at  Attica,  will  be  in  charge  at  Danville  the  com- 
ing year. 

M.  J.  Mallery,  of  Crown  Point,  goes  to  Ironton,  O.,  next  year,  with  a  salary 
of  $1700. 

E.  M.  Teeple,  of  Butler,  will  succeed  Geo.  A  PowLes  at  Argos  for  the  year 
1 890-^9 1. 

H.  W.  Monical,  a  State  Normal  graduate,  is  principal  of  the  high -school  at 
Princeton. 
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F.  J.  Lahr,  of  Huntington  county,  is  the  new  principal  of  the  high-school  at 
Shelbyville. 

John  A.  Wood  returns  to  Frankfort  as  principal  of  the  high-school,  with  fioo 
increase  in  salary. 

W.  H.  Cain,  who  had  charge  at  Carlisle  for  many  years,  will  teach  the  com- 
ing year  in  the  Sullivan  schools. 

C.  L.  Van  Cleve,  Supt.  of  the  schools  of  Troy,  O.,  did  work  in  the  Jay  Co. 
Institute  that  was  highly  appreciated. 

R.  G.  Boone,  Prof,  of  Pedagogy  in  the  State  University,  has  had  his  salary 
advanced  to  $2000.    Served  him  right. 

F.  N.  Sackett,  formerly  of  Indiana,  has  been  elected  to  take  charge  of  the 
schools  of  Easton,  Hi.,  at  an  advanced  salary. 

Miss  A.  Kate  Huron  still  continues  her  connection  with  the  Central  Normal 
College  at  Danville,  and  is  one  of  its  elements  of  strength. 

R.  P.  Lamb,  of  Cross  Plains,  has  served  as  agent  for  the  Journal  in  Ripley 
county  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  always  does  good  work. 

J.  K.  Beck,  for  years  past  principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department  of  the 
State  University,  has  been  given  a  chair  of  Latin  in  the  University. 

I.  L.  Whitehead,  Supt.  of  Perry  county,  was  married  August  21,  to  Miss 
Minnie  FriedL    The  Journal  extends  congratulations  and  best  wishes. 

P.  H.  Bolinger,  of  North  Manchester,  will  have  charge  of  the  schools  at 
Liberty  Mills  the  coming  year.  His  wife  will  teach  in  the  Intermediate  De- 
partment. 

Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  McRae,  of  Purdue  University,  has  enjoyed  (?)  such  poor 
health  recently,  that  she  has  been,  compelled  to  cancel  most  of  her  institute  en- 
gagements. 

A.  N.  Crecraft,  Supt.  of  the  Franklin  county  schools,  has  been  sick  for  some 
months,  and  not  able  to  do  his  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  soon  be 
himself  again. 

W.  H.  Hoffman,  who  was  for  three  years  Prin.  of  the  high- school  at  Wash- 
ington, and  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  Supt,,  stays  another  year  at  an  in- 
creased salary. 

J.  F.  Compton,  of  Perrysville,  formerly  Supt.  of  Vermillion  county,  but  for 
many  years  engaged  in  business,  still  retains  his  interest  in  everything  pertain- 
ing to  education. 

David  H.  Ellison,  ex-county  superintendent  of  Lawrence  Co.,  has  the  nomi- 
nation on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  State  Senator,  and  is  likely  to  be  elected. 
He  is  a  good  man. 

W.  J.  Button,  formerly  an  Indiana  teacher,  but  for  many  years  past  located 
at  Chicago  in  charge  of  Harper  &  Bros.1  school-book  interests  in  the  West,  de- 
veloped marked  ability  as  an  organizer  and  manager.  When  the  Harpers  sold 
their  common  school-books  to  The  American  School- Book  Co.  it  was  thought 
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that  Mr.  Button  would  be  at  liberty,  and  he  received  several  flattering  business 
offers,  but  he  has  decided  to  stay  with  his  old  house,  and  push  their  high-school 
and  college  text-books,  his  complimentary  salary  remaining  as  of  old. 

D.  G.  Fenton  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Vernon  schools. 
Misses  Mary  Collett,  Lizzie  Henchman,  and  Anna  Carney  have  been  re-elected 
in  the  same  schools. 

Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  of  the  State  University,  has  been  granted  a  year's  absence, 
which  he  asks  in  order  to  pursue  still  further  his  historical  studies.  He  will 
spend  most  of  his  time  at  Cornell. 

A.  N.  Higgins,  principal  of  the  Waynetown  schools,  has  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  the  Legislature  from  Montgomery  county,  and  is  likely  to  be 
elected.    He  will  make  a  good  representative. 

J.  A.  Woodburn,  after  two  years  of  study  in  Johns  Hopkins,  will  resume  his 
work  in  the  State  University.  His  ability  as  an  institute  instructor  is  remem- 
bered and  his  services  will  be  in  demand  in  the  future. 

O.  T.  Dunagan,  of  Center  Point,  and  Miss  Lola  Moss,  of  Brazil,  will  goto 
Sacaton,  Arizona,  the  coming  year.  Mr.  Dunagan  will  have  charge  of  the 
Pima  Indian  schools  and  Miss  Moss  will  teach  in  the  same. 

C.  A.  Hargrave,  who  for  the  past  year  has  been  Pres.  of  the  Central  Normal 
at  Danville,  has  for  some  time  been  in  poor  health.  The  coming  year  he  will 
devote  himself  entirely  to  class-room  work. 

Robt.  L.  Kelly,  Supt.  of  Monrovia  schools,  will  go  to  Adrian,  Michigan,  the 
coming  year,  to  take  charge  of  Raisin  Valley  Seminary.  He  takes  with  him 
Miss  Cecilia  Ritner,  of  Bloomingdale,  who  changes  her  name  with  her  place  of 
abode. 

T.  B.  Frazee  graduated  from  the  State  Normal  in  June,  was  married  to  Miss 
Alethea  Caffee,  a  teacher  in  the  Sullivan  schools,  August  6,  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  Third  Ward  school  in  Frankfort,  and  will  take  charge  in  Sept 
This  is  making  history  rapidly. 

S.  H.  Albro,  o(  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  did  highly  acceptable  work  in  the  Wabash 
county  Institute.  The  State  of  New  York  employs  four  state  institute  instruc- 
tors and  all  institutes  are  held  during  the  school  year.  Prof.  Albro  is  one  of 
these  four  men.     He  certainly  understands  his  businesss. 

G.  G.  Manning  has  been  elected  for  a  twentieth  year  at  Peru.  W.  H.  Wiley, 
of  Terre  Haute,  is  the  only  superintendent  left  in  the  state  who  outranks  Mr. 
Manning  in  length  of  service.  As  Mr.  Manning  owns  a  good  farm  of  320  acres 
he  is  not  likely  to  starve  if  he  should  some  day  lose  his  place. 

M.  W.  Harrison,  Supt.  of  the  Wabash  schools,  was  recently  offered  a  larger 
salary  to  take  the  schools  of  another  city.  When  he  asked  his  board  to  release 
him  he  received,  "  Your  services  are  worth  as  much  to  Wabash  as  they  are  to 
any  other  place.11    So  he  stays  with  a  handsome  increase  of  salary. 

A.  H.  Graham,  for  so  many  years  in  charge  of  the  schools  at  Colnmbus,  as 
heretofore  stated  has  removed  to  Rushville,  and  will  open  there  Sept.  5,  "The 
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Rushville  Academy."  The  school  will  sustain  several  departments,  prominent 
among  which  are:  Teachers  %  Musical,  Art,  Commercial,  etc.  Prof.  Graham 
is  one  of  the  most  genial  gentlemen  in  the  state,  and  his  popularity  will  certainly 
bring  together  a  large  school. 

Temple  H.  Dimn,  for  several  years  past  Supt.  of  the  Crawfordsville  schools, 
after  having  been  re-elected  for  another  year,  resigned  his  position  and  will  re- 
tire from  the  profession.  Mr.  Dunn  ranks  among  Indiana's  best  Supts.,  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  state  must  lose  his  services  as  an  educator. 

Jonathan  Rigdon,  for  many  years  past  a  member  of  the  faculty  in  the  Central 
Normal  at  Danville,  has  resigned  his  position  and  will  spend  the  coming  year  in 
Boston  University  studying  philosophy  under  the  celebrated  Borden  P.  Brown. 
Prof.  Rigdon  has  just  published  a  new  English  Grammar  and  is  moving  on  to- 
ward the  front  rank  of  Indiana  educators. 

£.  C.  Hewett,  late  president  of  the  Illinois  Normal  School,  was  not  correctly 
reported  in  the  "personal"  last  month.  He  had  been  connected  with  the 
normal  thirty-two,  and  had  served  as  Pres.  for  fourteen- and- a-half  years.  Hav- 
ing been  continuously  in  the  teacher's  harness  for  more  than  thirty- eight  years, 
he  simply  steps  aside  for  a  little  rest.  He  will  soon  be  ready  for  institute  and 
lecture  calls. 

BOOK    TABLE. 


School  and  Home  is  a  paper  published  in  St.  Louis  designed  for  pupils, 
teachers,  and  parents.  It  contains  matter  adapted  to  different  grades  and  much 
of  it  will  serve  well  for  supplementary  reading.  It  is  issued  twice  each  month 
at  $i.  50  a  year. 

The  history  of  the  decimal  system  of  currency,  weights,  and  measures — and 
incidentally  that  of  the  weights  and  measures  in  more  common  use  in  this  coun- 
try— is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  article  by  H.  W.  Richardson,  to  appear  in 
Harper's  Magazine  for  September. 

The  September  Century  devotes  considerable  space  to  California.  John 
Afnir  furnishes  an  article  on  the  proposed  Yosemite  Park,  which  is  illustrated. 
The  Anglomaniacs  is  concluded.  The  present-day  papers  discusses  the  social 
problem  of  Church  Unity.  Altogether  it  is  an  interesting  and  profitable  num- 
ber of  a  very  interesting  and  profitable  magazine. 

The  Literary  Digest,  published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York,  $3  00 
per  annum,  reviews  all  the  interesting  questions  of  the  day.  It  contains  reprints 
from  the  leading  periodicals,  and  comes  every  week.  No.  15,  dated  August  2, 
discusses  the  Federal  Election  bill,  the  Copy-right  bill,  Hypnotism,  etc.  It  can 
not  fail  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  persons  wishing  to  keep  abreast  with  the 
times  and  who  have  only  limited  time  to  devote  to  reading  and  study. 

Two  valuable  educational  papers  will  be  found  in  the  September  number 
of  the  New  England  Magazine.    Rev.  P.  H.  Kasson  has  an  article  on  Mark 
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Hopkins,  accompanied  by  a  new  and  striking  portrait  engraving,  and  Charles 
Morton  Strahan  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  which 
is  freely  illustrated.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  University  of  Georgia  is 
famous  all  through  the  South  because  of  the  noted  men  who  have  left  its  doors, 
among  their  number  being  the  late  Henry  W.  Grady. 

A  timely  series  of  papers  on  South  America  will  be  begun  in  the  September 
number  of  Harper's  Magazine.  These  papers  will  be  written  by  Theodore 
Child,  who  will  relate  his  personal  experiences  and  observations  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  Chili,  Peru,  and  Brazil  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present 
year.  They  will  be  fully  illustrated  from  photographs  and  drawings;  and  it  is 
believed  that  they  will  be  the  most  valuable  and  accurate  series  of  articles  on 
the  contemporary  social  and  economic  life  of  the  South  American  people  yet 
published. 

• 

Pedagogical  Primers— No.  I :  Published  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse, 
New  York. 
This  No.  I  primer  is  devoted  to  school  management.  It  considers  school 
management  under  three  heads ;  Organization,  Government,  and  Conduct  of 
Recitations, — and  under  each  head  makes  many  helpful  suggestions  to  the  in- 
experienced teacher.  As  its  name  indicates  it  is  a  small  book,  inexpensive,  but 
worth  ten  times  its  value  to  the  beginner  who  ponders  its  matter,  and  adapts  to 
himself  its  aids. 

A  Primer  of  Darwinism  and  Organic  Evolution:  By  J.  Y.  Bergen,  Jr., 
and  Fanny  D.  Bergen,  Boston :  Lee  &*  Shepard. 
Those  persons  who  have  not  time  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  theory  of 
evolution  as  explained  in  the  voluminous  works  of  Darwin  and  Huxley,  will  find 
in  this  little  book  the  cardinal  principles  of  this  science.  It  is  a  new  edition  of 
a  former  work  by  the  same  author  giving  a  narrative  summary  of  the  principles 
of  the  development  theory.  This  new  edition  is  not  technical,  it  is  not  compli- 
cated, but  sets  forth  the  theory  easily  within  the  comprehension  of  the  average 
high-school  pupil. 

Preston  Papers:  By  Miss  Preston's  Assistant.  Published  by  the  Lawyers' 
Co- operative  Publishing  Co.,  Rochester ,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Preston  is  an  ideal  teacher.  Her  theories  have  common-sense  on  their 
side,  and  her  practice,  as  portrayed  by  her  assistant  in  these  pages,  is  worth 
studying  and  adopting.  The  book  is  full  of  helpful  suggestions  to  teachers  in 
both  country  and  city.  Like  Evolution  of  Dodd  it  is  written  in  story-form,  and 
while  it  good-naturedly  satirizes  many  common  practices,  it  shows  a  better  way 
and  is  altogether  a  very  readable  book. 

Logarithmic  Tables  :     By  George  William  Jones.    Dudley  &*  Pinch,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 
This  book  contains  6  tables,  specially  adapted  for  use  in  class-room  or  labo- 
ratory.   The  arrangement  of  the  tables  is  new  and  is  such  that  an  angle,  its 
natural  and  logarithmic  functions  are  side  by  side  on  one  page.    The  page  is 
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large,  the  type  clear,  and  in  such  variety  that  a  number  may  be  easily  and 
quickly  found.  Strong  heavy  paper  is  used,  and  the  book  so  bound  that  it  will 
lie  open  at  any  page.  Large  8vo.,  72  pp.,  50  cts. ;  to  teachers  for  examination, 
25  cents. 

The  Essentials  of  Method:  By  Charles  De  Garmo,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Modern  Languages  in  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University.  Boston  z 
D.  C.  Heath  6V*  Co. 

The  author  states  in  his  preface  that  there  is  a  method  in  the  child,  and  a 
method  in  the  subject,  and  that  a  complete  method  of  pedagogy  would  fit  the 
method  of  the  subject  to  a  corresponding  stage  of  development  in  the  child.  It 
is  the  object  of  this  little  book  to  deal  with  this  adjustment  of  subject  matter  to 
mind — to  seek  to  find  the  essential  forms  of  methods  of  instruction  as  deter* 
mined  by  the  general  law  of  development  in  the  mind  of  the  child, — and  it  at- 
tempts this  through  an  analysis  of  the  mental  activities  involved  in  knowing. 

Exercises  in  Latin  Composition:  By  M.  Grant  Danielle  A.  M.,  Principal 
of  Chauncy  Hall  School,  Boston.  Published  by  Leach,  Shewell  and  Sand- 
born,  New  York. 

Parts  I  and  II  of  these  exercises  are  bound  in  one  volume.  Part  I  is  based 
upon  Caesar's  Gallic  War.  Part  II  is  based  upon  Cicero  1s  orations  against 
Catiline  and  for  the  poet  Archias.  This  book  is  prepared  in  the  belief  that 
Latin  composition  can  best  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the 
Latin  authors,  and  contemplates  daily  exercises  in  composition  based  upon  the 
day's  text.  Oral  and  written  exercises  accompany  each  chapter ;  the  text  fur- 
nishing the  vocabulary,  the  models  for  idioms,  and  the  order  and  arrangement 
of  words.  References  are  to  Harkness,  Allen  and  Greenough,  and  Gildersleeve~ 
The  writer  has  practiced  this  method  for  years,  and  his  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  it  is  productive  of  excellent  results. 

Pestalozzi,  His  Life  and  Work  :  By  Roger  De  Guimps.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  J.  Russell,  B.  A.,  Assistant  Master  in  University  College 
School,  London.    New  York:    D.  Applet  on  6V*  Co. 

This  book  is  Vol  XIV  in  the  International  Education  Series,  edited  by  Wnu 
T.  Harris.  The  whole. civilized  world  is  interested  in  the  life  of  this  man,  the 
first  teacher  to  announce  convincingly  the  doctrine  that  all  men  should  be  edu- 
cated. Born  in  Switzerland  in  1746,  and  dying  in  1827,  he  lived  a  long  life, 
which  he  devoted  to  the  work  of  education.  He  chose  to  cast  his  lot  with  the 
humble  and  poor,  and  studied  with  great  self-sacrifice  the  hardships  and  draw- 
backs attending  poverty,  that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  alleviate  them. 
He  publicly  proclaimed  that  through  education  alone  men  are  made  self-helpful, 
and  so  boldly  did  he  proclaim  this  truth  that  he  convinced- all  Europe.  Public 
education  has  become  state  policy  not  only  in  monarchical  Europe  but  in  repub- 
lican America  it  is  considered  one  of  the  safe-guards.  The  author,  Roger  De 
Guimps,  was  for  nine  years  a  pupil  of  Pestalozzi,  and  therefore  he  writes  of  what 
he  knows.     The  book  is  one  of  great  interest. 
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Grammar  op  the  English  Sentence,  and  Introduction  to  Composition: 
By  Jonathan  Rigdon,  A.  B.  DanvilU,  Ind.:  The  Indiana  Publishing 
Comfany. 

The  writer  of  this  book  claims  no  advantage  on  the  score  of  originality.  His 
only  claim  towards  recognition  is  that  fifteen  years  spent  in  the  study  of  the 
subject  and  in  teaching  it  to  classes  of  all  grades  of  advancement  ought  to  result 
in  an  experience  useful  to  the  student  and  teacher  of  grammar.  Mr.  Rigdon 
advocates  the  use  of  diagrams  irrthc  analysis  of  sentenpep,  fortifying,  his  posi- 
tion with  the  well  known  psychological  principle  that  the  mind  is  more  deeply 
and  more  clearly  impressed  when  reached  through  any  two  of  the  senses  than 
when  reached  through  either  of  them  alone.  The  diagram  appeals  to  the  eye  of 
the  body  as  well  as  to  the  mental  sight. 

About  thirty-five  pages  at  the  close  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  the  art  of  com- 
position. Suggestions  in  regard  to  letter- writing,  plans  and  titles  for  essays, 
figurative  language  and  rhetorical  criticism  receive  such  attention  as  the  space 
permits.  The  writer  gives  this  good  advice  to  the  student  striving  with  his 
essay :  "Do  not  sit  down  and  lazily  wait  to  be  inspired.  The  angel  of  inspi- 
ration never  hovers  over  an  indolent  mind." 

The  book  is  eminently  suggestive  and  will  be  an  aid  to  careful,  thoughtful 
students  of  language. 

In  Darkest  Africa  :    By  Henry  M. Stanley.    New  York:    Chas.  Scribner's 
Sons. 

After  a  perusal  of  Stanley's  new  book, "  In  Darkest  Africa,11  we  know  not 
which  to  admire  most,  the  physical  endurance  that  enabled  Mr.  Stanley  to  spend 
three  years  in  penetrating  the  heart  of  the  black  continent,  fording  rivers,  mak- 
ing his  way  through  trackless  swamps,  harassed  by  the  savage  natives,  with  a 
following  of  aged  men,  women,  and  children,  with  food  so  scanty  that  at  times 
the  company  was  reduced  almost  to  starvation ;  or  the  mental  power  that  en- 
abled him  to  sum  up  in  fifty  days  the  experience  of  the  three  years,  and  give  it 
to  the  whole  world  at  the  same  time,  for  this  book  appeared  in  all  the  civilized 
languages  of  the  world  simultaneously.  Truly,  it  is  the  history  of  the  thrilling 
experience  of  a  brave  hero,  wonderfully  well  told. 

Stanley's  expedition  was  undertaken  not  for  the  mere  love  of  adventure,  not 
for  the  discovery  of  so  mythical  a  thing  as  a  northwest  passage,  but  in  the  in- 
terest of  humanity,  for  the  rescue  of  Erain  Pasha  and  his  followers.  In  the 
furtherance  of  his  purpose  Stanley  has  opened  up  Africa  and  made  valuable  ad- 
ditions to  science  and  geography.  The  chief  value  of  this  book,  as  well  as  its 
chief  attraction,  must  be  the  moral  element — the  unselfish  devotion  in  the  par- 
suit  of  a  noble  end,— the  rescue  of  Em  in  and  his  men. 

In  mechanical  execution,  the  book  is  admirable.  Paper,  print,  and  illustra- 
tions are  all  of  the  finest,  and  the  publishers  have  spared  no  pains  in  binding 
and  finish.  It  is  sold  only  by  subscription.  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  Indianapolis,  is 
state  agent  for  Indiana. 
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BUSINESS   NOTICES, 


School  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  learn  the  address  of  the  best 
Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  addressing  Orville 
Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers1  Co-operative  Association,  170  State  street, 
Chicago.   We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  confidential  and  honorable  treatment. 

'  Thr -young  teacher  seldom  reads  enQugh.  .It  is  impossible  to  draw  from  an  empty 
barrel.  For  excellence  of  matter  and  methods  there  is  no  book  equal  to  The  Teach- 
er's and  Student's  Library  for  the  money.  A  new  edition  at  $2  50  has  just  been 
issued.     It  covers  the  entire  field.  9-it 

All  travelers,  either  for  pleasure  or  business,  agree  in  this,  that  for  convenient 
{rains,  luxurious  and  elegant  equipment,  splendid  coaches,  quick  time,  perfect  road- 
bed, and  elegant  dining-car  service,  the  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.  (Big  Four  Route)  is 
the  speediest,  safest,  and  best  road  between  the  East,  West,  North,  and  South.     9-it 

ONE  FARE  FOR  THE  ROUND  TRIP. 

The  Van D alia  Line  will  sell  Harvest  Excursion  tickets  to  western  and  south-wes- 
tern points,  September  9th  and  23d,  and  October  14th,  good  to  return  thirty  days  from 
date  of  sale,  at  one  fare  tor  the  round  trip. 

This  universally  popular  route  has  four  through  trains  daily  from  Indianapolis  to 
St.  Louis,  which  make  connection  with  trains  of  the  several  roads  leading  westward 
from  that  point.  Persons  who  take  advantage  of  the  low  rates  offered  should  also  take 
advantage  of  the  best  accommodations,  which  are  offered  by  the  Vandalia  Line. 

For  rates,  time-tables,  and  more  particular  information,  call  on  or  address, 

9-2t  H.  R.  Dering,  A&st.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Vandalia  Line,  Indianapolis. 

Wanted. — Seven  reliable  men  to  sell  a  new  and  very  valuable  specialty  in  school 
apparatus.  Terms  liberal.  No  canvassing  for  books.  None  but  "  pushers  "  need 
apply.  Address,  O.  W.  Close,  315  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ills. 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  OP  EDUCATION.  —  Colleges,  Schools,  and 
Families  furnished  with  thoroughly  qualified  Presidents,  Principals,  Teachers,  Tutors, 
■Governesses.     Send  for  circulars.     Miss  Eliza  Crosthwait,  54  Cole  Building,  Nash- 
«ville,  Tennessee.    Teachers  supplied  with  desirable  positions.  5-ot 

CATARRH  CURED.— A  clergyman,  after  years  of  suffering  from  that  loath- 
some disease  Catarrh,  and  vainly  trying  every  known  remedy,  at  last  found  a  prescrip- 
tion which  completely  cured  and  saved  him  from  death.  Any  sufferer  from  this  dreadful 
disease  sending  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to  Prof.  J.  A.  Lawrence,  88  War- 
Jen  St.,  New  York,  will  receive  the  recipe  free.  5-51 

The  National  League  of  State  Teachers  Bureaus  offers,  at  no  addi- 
tional expense,  the  advantages  of  a  registration  in  as  many  State  Bureaus  of  the 
"  League  "  as  states  in  which  a  teacher  is  willing  to  accept  a  position.  Good 
teachers  are  wanted  for  a  large  number  of  desirable  positions  in  public  and 
private  schools  and  college  work.  Address  Indiana  League  Teachers1  Bureau, 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Geo.  W.  Thompson,  manager.  See  advertisement  on 
another  page.  i-tf 

Cincinnati,  Wabash  and  Michigan  Railway—  The  Elkhart  Line. — Three 
Through  Trains  Daily  (except  Sunday),  between  Indianapolis  and  Benton 
Harbor.  Direct  connection  at  Benton  Harbor  for  Grand  Rapids,  Muskegon* 
and  all  Michigan  points,  and  for  Chicago  via  the  Detroit  &  Cleveland  and  Gra- 
ham &  Morton  boat  lines.  About  May  20th  we  will  put  on  a  line  of  new  Com- 
bination Sleeping  and  Chair  Cars  on  night  trains  between  Indianapolis  and 
Grand  Rapids ;  also  a  line  of  Chair  Cars  on  day  trains.  For  time  of  trains,  rates, 
etc.,  see  any  ticket  agent,  or  J.  B.  Harter,  General  Agent, 

E.  H.  Becklry,  G.  P.  &  T.  A  ,      Spencer  House,  opposite  Union  Depot, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  2-tf  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Look  here.  Friend,  Are  you  Sick?— Do  you  suffer  from  Dyspepsia,  Indi- 
gestion, Sour  Stomach,  Liver  Comprint,  Nervousness.  Lost  Appetite,  Biliousness, 
Exhaustion  or  Tired  Feeling,  Pains  in  Chest  or  Lungs,  Dry  Cough,  Nightsweats  or  an? 
form  of  Consumption  ?  If  so,  send  to  Prof.  Hart,  88  Warren  St.,  New  York,  who  will 
send  you  free,  by  mail,  a  bottle  of  Flaraplexion^  which  is  a  sure  cure.    Send  to-day.  $■$ 

Onrp  I  A  I      LOCAL  agent  wanted  in  your  county  at  once,  part  or  fall  time. 
!2i*il— Sii£2Lir  A'reliable  and  energetic  man  can  secure  a  permanent  and  paying 
position  with  us.     Stock  warranted  strictly  first-class,  and  any  failing  to  live,  replaced 
pPpp     9&m  Write  for  terms  at  once.     All  letters  promptly  answered. 
^^I"L•  R.  D.  LUETCHFORD  &  CO., 

9-4t  Nurserymen,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

*  *  *.»  *  •  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *»» 

TOO    BUSY 

To  write  an  advertisement.  Bot  Remember  that  we 
fill  more  good  positions  for  teachers  in  July  and  August 
than  in  any  other  months.    Send  for  information  to 

TEACHERS  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION, 

70-72  Dearborn  Street.  CHICAGO. 


8-1  f 


*        • 


READING  MATTER  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


THE  BEST,  AND  ALSO  THE  CHEAPEST. 

V 

The  •:•  Riverside  *  Literature  *  Series. 

Fifty- five  numbers  averaging  over  8o  pages  at  15  cents  each  for  a  single  number 
containing  in  an  unabridged  form  some  of  the  most  interesting,  most  instructive,  and 
most  famous  works  of — 


Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
John  Greenleaf  Whlttter 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
James  Russell  Lowell 
Be  yard  Taylor 
Benjamin  Vranklln 
George  Washington 
Henry  David  Thoreau 


Abraham  Lincoln 
John  Burroughs 
Charles  Dudley  Warner 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
Horace  B.  Soudder 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
W.  O.  Bryant 
T.  B.  Macaolay. 


A  descriptive  circular,  giving  the  table  of  contents  of  each  number  of  series,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

4  Park  Street.  Boston. 
11  E.  Seventeenth  8t>,  New  York.       [9-"]       28  Lakeside  Building, 
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THE  RECITATION. 


J.  E.  MCCARTNEY,  BRISTOL,  IND. 


LL,  I  believe,  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  method  of  conducting 
a  recitation  is  of  the  highest  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more 
important  for  us  to  digest  what  we  have  learned,  than  merely  to 
acquire  it.  It  is  the  most  delicate  part  of  all  school  work,  and 
comprises  what  is  usually  termed  aptness  to  teach.  Here  our  skill,  tact, 
individuality,  and  inventive  powers  may  be  taxed  to  the  utmost.  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  aim  of  the  recitation  is  not  knowledge  simply, 
but  mental  discipline ,  power. 

Pupils  carry  away  with  them  the  habits  of  mind  that  the  class  training 
engenders.  True,  education  is  the  forming  for  life  of  correct  habits  of 
thinking,  feeling,  and  doing, — in  short  is  to  fit  one  for  usefulness.  There- 
fore the  method  or  combination  of  methods,  which  will  best  bring  about 
this  result  is  most  desirable. 

In  the  use  of  the  catechetic  or  question  method  we  find  that  not  only 
is  thoroughness  prominent,  but  in  development  work  the  suggestive  ques- 
tions excite  the  pupil's  curiosity,  awaken  his  mind,  and  easily  hold  his 
attention, — the  first  requisite  of  a  successful  recitation. 

As  a  means  of  developing  the  observation  of  young  children,  it  is  in- 
dispensable ;  for  they  have  read  little,  and  therefore  have  few  ideas.  It 
also  gives  the  teacher  complete  control  of  the  youthful  minds  that  lie 
fallow  before  him,  and  enables  him  to  present  the  subject  in  a  logical 
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manner,  while  it  opens  a  field  of  enthusiasm  in  teaching  and  learning, 
and  gives  life  to  what  might  else  be  worn  and  worthless  machinery. 

By  questioning  the  pupils,  the  teacher  encourages  them  to  present  their 
own  thoughts,  and  if  correct  he  may  deepen  and  broaden  their  views  by 
suggestive  illustrations,  thus  imparting  incidental  instruction  and  clinch- 
ing, so  to  speak,  the  truths  grasped  by  the  pupils. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pupil's  views  are  incorrect,  he  can  be  shown 
the  absurdity  of  them  by  being  led  to  discover  their  consequences.  Just 
in  proportion  as  he  is  taught  to  think  and  to  take  upon  himself  the  bur- 
den of  research,  will  he  feel  the  joy  of  discovery  and  victory,  and  the 
results  will  be  development,  growth,  EDUCATION. 

Now  as  the  most  beautiful  rose  has  its  thorns,  so'  here  we  find  that  we 
"are  in  danger  of  wounding  our  fingers  while  appropriating  this  rose  to 
our  own  use.  Chief  among  these  thorns,  and  close  to  the  blossom  is  that 
of  attempting  too  much.  It  is  so  easy  for  us  to  develop  subjects  without 
considering  that  the  subject  matter  must  be  assimilated,  digested,  as  it 
were,  and  thus  cause  the  pupils  to  make  the  mistake  that  many  of  us  do 
on  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas, — eat  too  much  simply  because  it  is  so 
good,  and  the  result  may  be  mental  dyspepsia. 

Another  danger  is  that  we  may  not  be  careful  to  ask  our  questions  in 
auch  a  way  as  to  cultivate  expression. 

Again,  as  the  pupils  present  their  own  thoughts,  there  is  danger  that 
the  teacher  may  switch  off  on  a  side  track,  so  to  speak,  and  lose  sight  of 
the  real  subject  under  discussion,  or  at  least  depart  from  the  logical  analy- 
sis of  the  theme. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  dangers  surrounding  development 
work.  In  the  olden  times  it  was  the  fashion  for  the  teacher  to  hold  the 
book  in  his  hand  and  with  one  finger  on  the  question,  would  first  call  on 
John,  then  read  the  question;  then  his  eyes  would  seek  the  printed  an- 
swer, or  if  it  happened  to  be  a  map  question,  would  go  in  a  wild-goose 
chase  in  a  vain  search  for  the  correct  place. 

Of  course  no  one  does  that  now,  and  certainly  none  of  the  readers  of 
this  article.  I  simply  mention  this  because  I  have  had  teachers  who 
never  thought  of  hearing  recitations  without  a  book  in  their  hands,  and 
I  often  wondered  what  was  the  use  of  my  studying  what  my  teachers  did 
not  know. 

The  purpose  of  questions  may  be  imperfectly  summed  up  as:     (i)  To 
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find  out  what  a  pupil  knows  by  way  of  preparing  him  for  some  further 
instruction.  (2)  To  awaken  curiosity  and  secure  the  activity  of  his  mind 
and  his  co-operation,  while  in  the  act  of  teaching  him.  (3)  To  discover 
his  misconceptions  and  difficulties.  (4)  To  illustrate,  to  explain  when 
necessary,  and  thus  impart  knowledge  not  found  in  the  textbook.  (5)  To 
fix  knowledge  in  the  mind  and  thus  secure  thoroughness.  (6)  As  a  test 
of  the  result  and  outcome  of  our  teaching. 

So  by  questioning  not  only  do  we  have  the  means  of  discovering  what 
is  known,  but  the  questions  themselves  are  prime  instruments  in  impart- 
ing knowledge. 

We  need  not  only  the  dynamic  power  but  the  guiding  sensation  to  tell  us 
what  we  are  doing.  If>a  man  is  deaf  he  soon  becomes  dumb ;  unless  he 
can  hear  himself,  he  ceases  to  know  how  to  talk  and  soon  leaves  off  caring 
to  talk.  So  as  we  go  on  giving  a  lesson,  we  are  completely  in  the  dark, 
unless  by  means  of  constant  questioning,  we  keep  ourselves  with  our  pu- 
pils and  know  exactly  whether,  and  how  far,  they  are  following  us.  The 
master  of  this  art,  the  world  renowned  Socrates,  by  his  searching  questions, 
has  shown  us  that  questions  will  measure  the  deficiency  which  we  must 
supply*  and  by  awakening  sympathy  and  interest  show  the  pupil  what  he 
lias  to  learn  ' 

We  will  next  consider  some  of  the  tests  of  a  good  question.  The  first 
is  that  it  should  be  perfectly  clear  and  in  simple  language,  also  in  as  few 
.words  as  possible.  Not  long  ago  this  question  was  asked  in  a  Physical 
Geography  class :  "Where  do  you  expect  to  find  lakes ?  For  instance, 
you  know  the  difference  between  a  chain  of  mountains  and  a  group,  don't 
you  ?  Well,  you  know  the  water  comes  down  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
and  must  go  somewhere.     What  is  a  lake  ?  " 

Now  here  are  four  sentences  and  three  different  questions  in  this  one 
•question.  This  man  (for  it  was  a  man  teacher)  knew  what  he  wanted, 
but  in  order  to  help  the  class  he  put  in  explanations  and  ended  by  a  to- 
tally different  question  from  that  with  which  he  began.  Of  course  the 
pupils  were  bewildered  and  puzzled,  and  of  course  they  did  not  know 
what  to  say,  so  more  questions  of  a  similar  nature  followed,  and  the  reci- 
tation was  a  practical  failure.  Now  if  he  had  shown  a  drawing  of  a  chain 
of  mountains,  and  then  asked  them  to  tell  him  what  became  of  the  streams 
that  rolled  down  into  a  plain,  he  would  have  developed  a  good,  general 
notion  of  the  course  of  rivers  as  determined  by  a  watershed.     Then  he 
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should  have  asked  what  would  have  happened  if  the  mountains  were  not 
in  a  chain,  but  in  a  group,  so  that  when  the  water  rolled  down  one  side 
it  could  not  get  away,  but  was  stopped  by  another  mountain.  What  be- 
came of  the  water  ?  Ans.  It  must  stop  in  the  valleys.  Ques.  And 
when  the  water  remains  in  the  valley,  what  do  we  call  it  ?  Ans.  A  lake. 
Ques.  Now  tell  me  what  a  lake  is  ?  How  do  you  expect  to  find  the 
mountains  arranged  in  a  lake  country  ?  In  a  group  or  in  a  range.  Why? 
Each  question  should  be  one.  I  have  not  space  to  illustrate  the  different 
points  in  questioning. 

The  teacher  should  avoid  the  stereotyped  expression,  "Can  any  one 
tell  me  ?  "  etc. ;  also  those  questions  that  give  a  choice  of  two  answers, 
and  questions  that  admit  of  "yes"  or  "no"  for  an  answer,  for  beside 
fostering  a  habit  of  guessing  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  they  are  detrimental 
to  the  cultivation  of  expression,  one  of  the  things  that  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of  in  a  recitation. 

Again,  the  teacher  should  not  call  on  the  pupil  until  after  the  question 
has  been  clearly  stated,  thereby  holding  each  member  of  the  class  respon- 
sible for  its  answer ;  and  above  all  the  continuity  or  logical  arrangement 
of  questions  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind. 

Let  us  consider  the  manner  in  which  lawyers  employ  the  art  of  ques- 
tioning. We  read  the  evidence  given  at  a  trial  and  marvel  at  the  clear- 
ness of  the  story,  especially  when  given  by  an  ignorant  witness  under  the 
excitement  of  publicity.  The  fact  is  no  such  story  was  given.  The 
lawyer  drew  fact  after  fact  by  a  series  of  questions,  and  we  read  the  an* 
swers  only,  and  this  marvel  is  due  to  the  skill  of  the  lawyer  who  knew 
exactly  what  he  wanted,  and  in  what  order  the  facts  should  be  arranged. 
Can  we  not  learn  a  lesson  from  this  ?  How  many  of  us  stop  to  think 
how  the  answers  of  the  pupils  in  a  development  lesson,  or  even  the  ques- 
tions of  a  reading  lesson  would  look  if  taken  by  a  reporter  and  printed 
in  full  ?  Would  they  be  orderly  ?  Would  they  be  readable  f  Would  they 
cover  the  whole  ground  and  make  a  complete  summary  of  what  has  beta 
learned  ?  Unless  our  questions  stand  this  test  we  have  yet  something  to 
learn  and  can  study  it  daily. 

No  permanent  results  can  be  attained  in  teaching  without  thorough, 
careful^  and  repeated  reproductions  of  lessons.  It  is  here  that  the  topical 
method  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

No  question  should  be  asked  by  the  teacher,  and  if  the  work  has  beea 
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done  as  it  should  be  in  the  preceding  exercises  there  will  be  no  need  of 
any.  In  primary  classes  oral  and  in  advanced  classes  written  repro- 
ductions should  be  used. 

Prompting  in  all  its  forms  should  be  avoided.  The  aim  is  to  train  the 
pupils  to  habits  of  independent  expression  as  well  as  independent  thought. 
Another  form  which  this  method  assumes  is  to  view  a  subject  from  differ- 
ent standpoints.  Briefly  and  pointedly  the  pupils  present  their  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  their  respective  positions.  The  subject  is  carefully 
analyzed  and  systematically  arranged  by  the  pupils  and  their  utmost 
power  put  forth.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  cultivate  independence, 
self  assertion,  liberality,  and  the  habit  of  treating  an  opponent  courteously 
and  fairly.  It  breaks  up  monotony  and  does  away  with  stupidity.  Of 
course  the  teacher  must  direct  and  control  this. 

Again,  by  the  topical  method  there  is  less  examining,  less  artificial 
training,  and  more  solid  development  It  is  undoubtedly  pre  eminent 
in  making  thinking  men  and  thinking  women.  It  may  also  be  used  to  stim- 
ulate the  pupil  to  research,  finding  out  from  all  available  sources,  facts 
bearing  upon  his  topic,  and  to  arrange  these,  forming  as  it  *were  a  skele- 
ton, which  he  can  clothe  in  the  flesh  of  his  own  language,  thus  giving 
him  an  excellent  preparation  for  writing  or  speaking.  v  History  affords 
one  of  the  best  examples  for  the  use  of  this  method. 

Like  all  good  things,  this  too  can  be  abused,  for  while  some  are  recit- 
ing on  their  topic  others  may  be  looking  up  their  topic,  and  thus  attention, 
the  first  and  prime  requisite  of  the  recitation,  be  lost.  Again,  if  not 
supplemented  by  questions,  the  pupil  may  recite  in  the  language  of  others 
without  appropriating  to  himself  the  thought 

Now,  the  art  of  connected  discourse  is  essential.  Therefore  by  our 
best  teachers  the  topical  method  is  made  the  basis  of  the  recitation,  and 
should  be  required  whenever  the  subject  will  admit  of  it  But  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  topical  method  is  an  extreme  which  we  must  avoid  or  it  will 
exclude  instruction,  and  fail  to  gain  that  intense  interest  and  earnest 
effort  which  is  so  desirable  in  each  member  of  the  class. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  combining  the  questioning  method  with  this 

and  asking  pointed,  searching  questions,  whenever  necessary,  we  secure 

that  life,  rigor,  undivided  attention  and  effective  individual  effort  which 

is  so  indispensable  to  success. 

In  conclusion  let  me  repeat,  that  the  discipline  of  the  mind  is  the  great 
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thing  in  intellectual  training,  and  the  question  is  not  how  much  have  ike 
pupils  acquired,  but  how  have  their  powers  been  strengthened  by  the  acquisi- 
tion ?  The  principles  underlying  this  are  adaptation  and  variety y  with  the 
motto,  "  Put  yourself  in  the  pupil's  place."  This  motto,  though  usually 
associated  with  school  discipline  and  therefore  with  the  rights  of  the  pupil, 
may  also  apply  here.  We  must  go  back  to  that  state  of  mind  we  were  in 
before  we  comprehended  the  subject,  and  then  by  one  step  more  pat 
ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  child,  realizing  exactly  his  perplexities  and 
feeling  his  precise  wants.  Then  and  not  till  then  shall  we  become  apt 
teachers. 

How  many  of  our  brightest  scholars  are  ever  heard  from  after  they  go 
forth  in  the  world ;  while  often  lesser  lights,  the  dull,  poor  scholars  outshine 
them  and  cause  astonishment.  What  is  the  trouble  ?  Clearly  their  good 
scholarship  has  given  them  no  impulse  to  go  on  to  greater  attainments  by 
themselves.  Their  learning  is  either  that  of  reception,  as  a  sponge  takes 
water,  or  that  of  mere  memory.  Discipline,  mental  power  it  certainly  is 
not,  else  nothing  but  further  progress  could  satisfy  it,  and  there  would 
be  that  self  reliance  which  nothing  but  impossibilities  could  ever  subdue. 

I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  teaching  a  mind 
naturally  active,  /too  much, — exciting  it  too  much,— so  that  it  will  pre- 
maturely exhaust  its  energies  and  gladly  settle  back  into  almost  imbecil- 
ity ;  and  on  the  other  hand  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  leaving  the  mind 
so  much  to  its  own  resources  that  without  dazzling  the  beholder,  like  a 
flash  of  the  meteor  when  it  glares  upon  the  startled  vision,  it  may  be  si- 
lently gathering  materials  to  support  the  more  enduring  light  of  the  morn- 
ing star,  which  will  at  last  arise  in  majesty  and  glory. 


ENGLISH  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


HARRIET  NOBLE,  PROF.  ENG.  LIT. ,  BUTLER  UNIVERSITY. 


[Second  Paper.] 

In  my  previous  article  I  dwelt  upon  the  need  of  the  constant  study  of 
literature  and  composition  in  the  schools.  In  this  I  will  try  to  show  how 
this  study  may  be  made  feasible.  I  am  assuming  that  the  schools  all 
have  the  best  text-books  in  the  usual  language  lessons  and  composition, 
and  so  I  direct  my  remarks  entirely  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  literature* 
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This  last  fall  I  sent  out  a  circular  asking  the  certified  schools  in  the 
state  to  report  their  English  courses  to  me.  Twenty  six  answered,  with 
a  promptness  and  courtesy  most  grateful.  Doubtless  these  responses  came 
from  the  schools  with  the  most  distinct  English  work,  and  concerning 
these  presumably  better  representatives  I  gleaned  the  following : 

12  schools  give i  year  of  English. 

4       ««  " 2         "  " 

A  %t  11  -J  it  it 

4       "  " 4         "  " 

2       "  "    imperfectly,     5         "  " 

The  time  spent  each  week  is  not  always  specified,  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  there  is  apparently  a  period  a  day. 

The  kind  of  books  employed  is  most  varied.  Work  of  one  year  is 
generally  based  on  histories  of  literature, — Swinton,  Shaw,  Welsh,  Taine, 
or  Brooke, — accompanied  by  readings.  The  reported  collateral  readings 
are  sometimes  excellent.  In  one  case  the  year  is  given  mainly  to  Milton, 
Pope,  Gray,  Wordsworth,  and  Shakespeare;  and  in  another  "to  the 
study  of  the  chief  writers  from  Caedmon  down  to  Tennyson."  Some 
recite  the  text-book ;  others  evidently  center  interest  in  biography ;  while 
yet  others  slight  this  for  the  literature.  Little  mention  is  made  of  com- 
position. 

The  ten  courses  of  three  years  and  over  are  manifestly  intended  to  de- 
velop taste  and  the  art  of  composition.  A  catalogue  is  but  an  imperfect 
index  of  work  really  done ;  but  I  fancy  that  some  schools  try  more  than 
is  wise  by  cultivating  the  gems  of  authors ;  and  others  forget  sometimes 
to  suit  the  literature  to  the  attainment  of  the  pupils.  I,  for  example, 
would  not  expect  a  preparatory  class  to  appreciate  a  worthy  amount  of 
Emerson,  Milton,  or  Burke.  That,  however,  must  be  judged  by  each 
case  at  hand.     This  all  I  tell  to  show  the  justice  of  my  plea. 

The  Indianapolis  High  School  has  produced  such  excellent  pupils  for 
me  that  I  can  not  assume  any  other  to  make  better.  Along  with  much 
other  careful  English  training,  it  gives  one  hour  a  week  to  judiciously 
chosen  authors. 

Second  Year. — American  Authors — Longfellow  and  Whittier ;  Bryant 
and  Irving ;  Lowell  and  Hawthorne ;  Holmes  and  Emerson. 

Third  Year. — English  Authors — Scott,  Tennyson,  Byron  and  Hood, 
Raskin,  Daniel  Webster  (Reply  to  Hayne),  Southey,  Carlyle,  Lamb. 
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Fourth  Year. — Shaw's  History  of  English  literature, — one  hour  a 
week ;  Prologue  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales ;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 
and  Selections  from  Bacon's  Essays ;  A  careful  study  of  one  or  more  of 
Shakespeare's  plays ;  Studies  in  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  Gray,  Gold- 
smith, Pope,  Dryden,  Addison,  Burns,  Moore. 
My  only  complaint  is  Oliver  Twist's — I  want  more. 
As  showing  in  print,  the  Evansville  system  pleases  me  the  best  For 
four  years  it  recites  daily,  doing  five  standard  works  a  year. 

THE   EVANSVILLE  COURSE   IN    LITERATURE. 

First  Year. — Tanglewood  Tales,  Part  II;  Evangeline,  Deserted  Vil- 
lage, Grandmother's  Story,  Sketch  Book. 

Second  Year. — Roundabout  Papers,  Snow  Bound  and  Among  the  Hills, 
Enoch  Arden,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  Julius  Caesar. 

Third  Year. — Thanatopsis  and  Selections,  The  Lady  of  the  Like,  The 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  David  Copperfield. 

Fourth  Year. — Prisoner  of  Chillon,  Gray's  Elegy,  Macaulay's  Essay 
on  Lord  Bacon,  L'Allegro  and  II  Pensoroso,  Webster's  Bunker  Hill 
Oration,  Emerson's  Culture,  Behavior,  etc. 

"To  be  critically  read  in  class  with  attention  given  to  the  formation 
of  words,  construction  of  sentences  and  expression  of  thought ;  charac- 
teristics of  style  and  figures  of  rhetoric,  as  used  by  the  author;  the  more 
important  features  of  English  prosody;  biographical,  historical,  and  clas- 
sic allusions ;  oral  and  written  discussions  and  analyses  of  subjects,  char- 
acters, scenes,  and  events;  frequent  written  exercises  upon  well  consid- 
ered topics;  the  life  and  writings  of  the  author  ard  his  more  noted  con- 
temporaries." 

As  showing  the  practicable  in' villages,  let  me  say  that  in  Irvington 
Mr.  Williams  has  satisfactorily  introduced  four  years  of  .literature.  He 
aims  at  the  culture  that  lies  in  doing  a  few  things  well ;  and  after  follow- 
ing from  the  first  grade  upward  a  system  of  thought  building  and  collateral 
reading,  in  these  four  years  he  has  daily  reading  and  composition. 

Seventh^  Grade. — Longfellow  and  Whittier. 

Eighth  Grade. — Washington  and  His  Times. 

Hinth  Grade. — Irvirg's  Sketch-Bcok  and  Alhambra;    Sir  Roger  de 

Coverly. 

Tenth  Grade.— Scoit's  Talisman,  Ivanhoe,  Guy  Mannering,  Lady  of 

the  Lake,  Maimion,  and  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel 
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In  some  schools  there  is  an  admirable  effort  to  begin  the  informal  in- 
troduction of  literature  in  the  early  grades.  Great  praise  to  those  teach- 
ers that  are  pioneers  in  the  movement  Is  not  the  day  at  hand  when 
literature  might  be  recognized  as  of  equal  value  with  arithmetic  and  ge- 
ography in  all  the  grades  ?  Why  may  not  history  in  one  syllable  be  used 
instead  of  the  First  Reader  ?  Why  could  not  Higginson's  U.  S.  History, 
which  I  used  most  successfully  with  two  boys  ten  years  old,  be  substituted 
for  one  keader ;  and  Mythology  for  another ;  and  Longfellow  ior  another ; 
and  so  on  from  the  time  a  child  can  read,  or  even  before,  until  he  leaves 
the  schools?  Would  not  the  gain  to  him  be  incalculable?  Would  not 
the  probabilities  of  his  being  a  thinking,  reading  mortal  be  increased 
manyfold  ? 

I  have  a  theory  both  projected  to  me  and  corroborated  by  practical 
teachers,  that  if  young  children  were  taught  less  of  the  abstractions  of 
arithmetic  and  grammar  they  in  the  long  run  would  know  them  better. 
And  I  am  asking  that,  if  necessary,  a  little  time  each  day  be  taken  from 
these  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  child's  mind  with  those  ideas  that 
belong  especially  to  its  youth. 

The  perfect  course  for  this  purpose  has  not  yet  been  formed.  There 
doubtless  might  be  many  beautiful  ones.  I  offer  tentatively  such  a  frag- 
mentary scheme  as  my  experiences  in  the  teaching  of  children  supplies. 

Stories,  poetry,  and  bits  of  history  might  be  read  to  the  little  ones, 
while  yet  the  mind  is  a  free  page  ready  for  the  most  lasting  impressions. 
This  reading  should  be  so  simple  that  the  child  not  only  is  interested  but 
can  after  a  little  training  ttll  it  back  again.  This  relating  I  should  regard 
as  the  first  and  most  valuable  step  in  the  much  neglected  art  of  expres- 
sion. Then,  beginning  with  the  fourth  grade,  the  children  might  every 
day  read  in  some  such  course  as  the  following : 

Fourth,  Fifths  and  Sixth  Grades. — Church's  Stories  from  Homer,  Haw- 
thorne's Mythology,  Anderson,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Robin  Hood,  Labou- 
laye,  Pilgrims'  Progress. 

Seventh  Grade. — Longfellow,  Whittier,  Bryant,  Palgrave's  Children's* 
Treasury. 

Eighth  Grade. — Washington  and  His  Times,  Zigzag  Journeys,  Coffin's 
books,  Higginson's  U.  S.  History. 

Ninth  Grade.  —  Bulfinch's  Age  of  Fable,  Miss  Younge's  Cameos, 
Froude's  Caesar. 
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The  following  is  a  ten  years'  course  in  English,  published  in  the 
Academy  by  Principal  Mead,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  It  is  too  full  for  practical 
use,  but  the  intention  is  fine.  He  says  that  he  aims  to  select  a  course  of 
*  'those  books  which  are  organic  wholes ;  which  have  a  beginning,  a  mid- 
dle, and  an  end ;  those  books  in  which,  as  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  says, 
the  language  is  fashioned  with  curious  care ;  in  which  as  much  attention 
is  given  to  manner  as  to  matter."  He  adds,  "Do  children  get  this  idea 
of  artistic  form  in  seven  or  eight  years  spent  in  the  reading  class  ?  " 

INTERMEDIATE   GRADE. 

First  Year. — Mrs.  Helen  W.  Pier  son,  f  History  of  England  in  Words 
of  one  Syllable,  or  f  History  of  the  United  States;  Grimm,  Fairy  Talcs; 
Kingsley,  Water  Babies  (selections);  <££*op,  Fables  (selections.) 

Second  Year — Defoe,  Robinson  Crusoe;  Swift,  Gullivet's  Travels, 
(Parts  I.  and  II. ) ;  Anderson,  Fairy  Tales. 

Third  Year, — Hawthorne,  True  Stories  from  New  England  History; 

Kingsley,  Greek  Heroes ;    Kampe,   Swiss  Family  Robinson ;   Arabian 
Nights. 

GRAMMAR    GRADE. 

First  Year. — Lucy  Cecil  White,  Story  of  Literature;  Franklin,  Auto- 
biography ;  Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

Second  Year. — Gardiner,  History  of  England  for  Young  Folks;  Long- 
fellow, ^Evangeline;  Whittier,  *S now- Bound;  Scott,  Ivanhoe. 

Third  Year.  — Higginson,  History  of  the  United  States;  Scott,  Kenil- 
worth,  Woodstock,  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Longfellow,  Hiawatha. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  come  into  the  pleased  possession 
of  Miss  Burt's  Literary  Landmarks,  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.).  She 
herself  says  that  half  a  dozen  such  books  might  be  written,  no  two  alike, 
and  all  good.  I  say  that  hers  shows  the  way  to  more  than  I  in  my  most 
sanguine  moments  ever  dreamed  of,  and  that  every  teacher  of  children 
should  be  guided  by  its  principles ;  and  that  when  but  a  portion  of  such 
work  as  hers  shall  have  been  done  in  all  the  schools,  the  college  profes- 
sor may  rest  contented  with  doing  only  college  work  within  the  college 
classes. 

f  Perhaps  best  suited  to  the  third  year  of  the  Primary  Grade. 

*  These  selections  may  be  found  in  two  volumes  of  selections  from  American  prose 
and  poetry,  admirably  edited,  with  biographical  introductions  and  explanatory  notes, 
published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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FROM  BEGINNING  TO  END. 


ANNA   H.    RANDALL. 


Let  me  introduce  to  your  notice,  that  scene  so  unusual  to  you, — a 
school  room !  Filled  to  overflowing.  Three  in  a  seat  pn  one  side.  Look 
into  the  little  faces  turned  so  expectantly  toward  you,  and  read  from  the 
expressive  countenances,  the  future  that  lies  before  each.  Can  you? 
Ah !  no.  Happy  are  you,  if  at  the  end  of  the  year  you  have  learned  to 
guide  i  nd  instruct  such  a  variety  of  dispositions.  Out  of  the  eighty  pu- 
pils before  us  I  select  three,  the  story  of  whose  school  life  I  wish  to  relate. 
They  are  all  boys ;  and  you  can  scarcely  imagine  three  boys  whose  char- 
acters are  more  unlike  than  these. 

Did  you  observe  the  manner  in  which  each  sturdy  little  fellow  appeared 
on  the  scene  ? 

No.  i  evidently  came  under  protest.  In  fact,  he  wouldn't  be  here  at 
all  if  *his  determined  papa  had  not  brought  him  here  by  main  force.  I 
imagine  I  can  see  them  on  the  way.  Here  and  there  is  a  spot  where  the 
battle  has  been  desperate,  judging  from  the  prints  of  small  heels  ground 
into  the  sand.  Poor  papa  I  He  alternates  threats  and  persuasions,  ac- 
companied with  vigorous  "pulls,"  until  they  finally  reach  the  school- 
house  ;  and  after  a  decisive  struggle  on  the  hall  steps,  they  arrive  at  the 
school  room  door.  Here,  boy  No.  i,  in  an  ecstasy  of  rage  and  despair, 
digs  his  fists  in  his  eyes  and  gives  vent  to  his  feelings  in  unearthly  howls, 
that  frighten  the  timid  little  souls  already  assembled  out  of  a  week's  growth. 
The  combined  persuasions  of  papa  and  teacher,  scarcely  heard  above  the 
din,  fail  to  pacify  or  quiet  him ;  until  pap i  in  despair  finally  says,  "Well, 
I'll  take  you  back  home.  Don't  cry  any  more."  And  he  didn't,  the 
little  rascal,  but  starts  cff  as  fast  as  his  chubby  little  limbs  can  carry  him ; 
and  no  doubt  as  soon  as  he  is  out  of  papa's  sight,  is  playing  in  the  gutter 
with  some  dirty  little  urchin  whose  papa  doesn't  care  a  cent  whether  he 
goes  to  school  or  not  However,  he  came  back  at  noon;  sullen,  but 
evidently  conquered-     Let  us  not  question  too  closely,  how. 

As  No.  i  ran  out  he  very  nearly  ran  over  No.  2,  who  was  coming  up 
the  steps.  No  need  to  threaten  or  coax  him.  With  book  and  slate  un- 
der his  arm  and  head  erect,  he  marched  into  the  hall  with  as  much  de- 
termination as  ever  a  conqueror  marched  to  battle.  Barefoot,  ragged, 
an  old  straw  hat  on,  with  his  hair  sticking  through  a  hole  in  the  top,  he 
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strides  back  and  forth  through  the  hall,  evidently  taking  in  his  surround* 
mgs.  Finally  some  one  asked  him  what  he  was  doing.  "I'm  going  to 
school/'  he  said,  and  resumed  his  march,  which  he  kept  up  until  he  was 
shown  into  the  infant  room,  where  he  took  the  seat  given  him,  wkh  de- 
light and  expectation  shining  from  every  feature.  Even  his  nose  had  an 
inquisitive  air. 

Just  before  school  time,  No.  3  makes  his  appearance,  in  company  with 
his  mother.  He,  too,  is  reluctant ;  but  there  is  no  obstinacy  in  that  sweet 
little  face ;  only  timidity.  Even  while  you  are  looking  at  him,  his  mother 
speaks  to  him  with  a  smile  on  her  lips  and  love  in  her  eyes,  and  he  bravely 
straightens  up,  steps  from  behind  his  mother's  skirts  where  he  has  been 
trying  to  hide,  and  looks  every  inch  a  little  man.  After  some  anxious 
questioning  of  the  mother  about  things  of  which  only  a  mother  would 
think,  and  a  gentle  command  to  "be  a  good  boy  now  and  mind  the 
teacher,"  answered  by  a  resolute  "I  will,  mamma,"  she  left  him,  no 
doubt  with  sorrow  in  her  heart  that  her  innocent  boy  must  go  out  into 
the  world  and  begin  to  learn  life's  hard  lessons. 

Half  a  dozen  times  during  the  day  I  glanced  back  at  the  timid  little 
white-haired  boy  and  saw  the  blue  eyes  swimming  with  tears  which  he 
bravely  tried  to  suppress.  It  was  two  weeks  before  he  gathered  courage 
to  trust  his  voice  in  the  class ;  always  answering  my  questions  with  an 
appealing  shadow  of  a  smile ;  until  one  day  he  suddenly  found  that  he 
could  answer  something  the  other  boys  could  not;  and  his  timidity  was 
gone  in  an  instant.  Oh !  how  the  little  face  brightened  and  glowed  as 
he  suddenly  realized  that  he  could  read  a  whole  sentence.  I  can  see 
him  yet 

As  for  No.  2,  he  learned  rapidly  from  the  first  day.  He  met  every 
difficulty  with  a  "conquer  or  die"  air  that  was  perfectly  irresistible. 
His  voice  was  loud,  his  manners — well,  he  had  none.  It  took  me  some 
time  to  teach  him  to  say  even  "  yes  ma'am  "  and  "no  ma'am,"  and  tore- 
cite  without  fairly  shouting.  But  his  heart  was  filled  with  good  nature, 
good  intention,  and  kindness;  and  above  all  a  determination  to  master 
every  difficulty  that  came  in  his  way.  With  proper  training  what  might 
not  such  a  boy  become.  I  afterward  learned  what  kind  of  training  he 
did  have.  He  was  one  of  a  large  family  of  children*  His  mother,  poor 
soul,  wanted  to  do  right  by  her  children,  but  she  didn't  know  how.  She 
had  been  trained  in  a  very  rough  school  herself,  and  knew  nothing  but 
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to  freely  use  the  rod,  thinking  her  duty  was  done.  And  his  father  was 
one  of  that  numerous  class,  a  worthless,  profane,  and  at  times  dissipated 
man,  who  did  not  earn  enough  to  properly  clothe  his  family.  As  for 
home  training,  they  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  They  thought 
children  had  simply  to  grow,  like  weeds. 

No.  i  in  school  was,  to  say  the  least,  troublesome.  He  had  to  be  driven* 
to  school  every  morning,  and  it  was  like  pulling  teeth  to  get  him  to  recite 
properly.  He  belonged  to  that  class  who,  as  they  say,  are  "naturally- 
smart."  If  he  hadn't  been,  I  fear  he  would  have  been  in  the  infant-room 
for  an  indefinite  period,  for  he  made  no  effort  whatever  to  do  more  than 
barely  get  the  task  set  before  him.  He  was  disobedient,  evidently  taking: 
a  dfl'gbt  in  breaking  rules,  and  was,  at  all  times,  sullen  and  uncivil. 
The  rod  was  not  spared  at  home.  I  was  told  that  both  parents  would 
beat  him  unmercifully ;  but  it  only  served  to  drive  the  evil  in  his  nature 
deeper  in,  instead  of  driving  it  out.  And  these  parents  made  preten- 
tions not  only  to  respectability,  but  to  intelligence  and  culture  as  well. 

You  can  imagine  the  progress  each  made  in  the  different  grades.  No.  r 
became  what  he  promised  to  be,  a  perfect  terror  to  teachers  and  school- 
mates. He  was  constantly  in  disgrace,  and  I  have  more  than  once  heard 
teachers  anxioutly  wondering  if  he  would  be  their  pupil,  when  about  to 
begin  a  new  year's  work.  Of  course  he  fell  behind  his  classes.  No 
amount  of  " smartness"  will  avail  unless  accomptnied  by  industry;  no 
matter  whether  child  or  man.  You  know  of  course  that  he  did  not  finish. 
In  fact,  I  think  he  only  reached  the  sixth  grade  and  resolutely  refused  to 
to  go  longer.  He  is  now  sixteen.  I  saw  him  the  other  day  with  a  cigar 
in  his  mouth,  coming  from  a  place  of  questionable  reputation.  He  is  far 
from  industrious ;  in  fact  is  a  chronic  loafer  already,  and  bids  fair  to  re- 
main one.  Of  what  use  will  he  ever  be  to  a  community  ?  None  what- 
ever. Now  is  it  the  fault  of  the  parents  ?  Did  the  treatment  he  received 
in  infancy  make  him  what  he  was  at  six  years  old,  or  was  it  his  nature  to 
be  so ;  and  if  so,  did  he  inherit  that  nature  ?  Where  will  the  responsi- 
bility lie  ?    Answer  if  you  can,  I  can  not. 

Of  course  No.  2  made  rapid  progress.  You  expect  something  of  a  boy 
so  full  of  good- nature,  life  and  energy.  He  always  kept  near  the  head  of 
his  class,  it  is  true ;  but  what  became  of  the  good  intentions  and  ambition 
with  which  he  started  out?  Perhaps  he  became  discouraged  because  as 
soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  be  of  any  help  at  all,  his  father  kept  him 
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out  so  frequently.  Perhaps  the  floggings  he  received  occasionally  for 
apparent  neglect  of  duty,  filled  his  naturally  loving  heart  with  bitterness: 
or  perhaps  the  coarse  profanity  which  he  daily  heard  and  which  of  course 
he  copied,  polluted  his  heart  and  drove  the  good  seed  out  At  any  rate, 
I  was  surprised  to  learn,  several  years  later,  that. he  had  become  a  very 
bad  boy :  was  the  ringleader  in  some  mischief  which  very  nearly  caused 
his  expulsion  from  the  school.  I  was  more  than  surprised — I  was  sorrow- 
ful— to  think  that  such  a  nature  had  been  ruined,  and  that  by  bad  home 
training.     His  parents  would  far  better  have  murdered  him. 

He  also  quit  school  in  a  few  years ;  not  to  loaf,  however, — his  father 
is  too  hard  a  task  master  to  permit  that, — but  to  follow  his  father's  exam- 
ple and  grow  up,  another  laboring  man  whose  hard  earned  wages  go  to 
fill  the  pockets  of  those  who  profit  at  the  expense  of  men's  souls.  Every 
town  is  full  of  children  such  as  I  have  just  described — and  worse— for 
many  are  taught  from  the  cradle  to  lie  and  steal.  Who  will  be  respon- 
sible for  the  ruin  of  these  ?  Their  souls  are  in  greater  darkness  t  lan  the 
heathen  of  benighted  Africa.  By  the  time  they  are  old  enough  to  go  to 
school  where  they  can  learn  something  of  honesty  and  right,  the  princi- 
ples learned  at  home  are  so  deeply  rooted  that  school  training  has  no 
effect  whatever.  I  doubt,  if  they  could  be  entirely  removed  from  home 
influences,  that  other  training  would  avail  at  that  age. 

With  such  a  mother,  you  all  know  what  No.  3  will  become.  He  is 
still  in  school, — thoughtful,  studious,  obedient.  He  may  not  finish  the 
school  course,  for  his  mother  needs  him ;  but  you  may  be  sure  if  he  does 
-quit,  it  will  not  be  to  loaf,  nor  to  earn  money  only  to  squander  it  He 
will  support  his  mother.  She  will  have  her  reward  for  the  hours  of  anx- 
ious prayer  that  she  has  spent,  that  her  boy  might  be  guided  in  the  right 
way.  Who  can  estimate  the  effects  of  one  good  mother's  influence?  It 
will  not  stop  with  her  son ;  he  in  turn  will  influence  others.  He  will 
never  be  a  great  man ;  perhaps  will  never  be  known  outside  of  his  home, 
but  he  will  grow  into  a  good  man,  whose  greatest  desire  will  be  that  he 
may  be  worthy  to  join  that  mother  when  she  goes  to  a  better  home.  Of 
what  use  is  talent  if  it  be  only  put  to  a  wrong  use,  and  is  but  the  means 
of  causing  destruction  to  the  soul  ?  Far  rather  a  simple,  unambitious 
nature  that  is  content  to  live  "for  the  good  that  he  can  do." 

The  only  excuse  I  have  for  offering  this  little  sketch  is — that  it  is  true. 
I  think  I  can  close  with  no  more  appropriate  words  than  the  old,  old 
adage, — 

"  As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined." 
Greenfield,  Ind. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

[Conducted  by  Arnold  Tompkins.] 


METHOD  IN  THE  SCIENCE  OF  GRAMMAR. 


•he  preceding  articles  on  this  topic  presented  the  universal  activities 
required  in  thinking  the  sentence,  and  the  universal  attribute  by 
which  it  is  thought.  Individual  sentences  in  their  manifold  diversity  are 
to  be  grasped  into  unity  by  means  of  their  universal  attribute — an  organ- 
ism of  triple  form  to  express  the  three  essential  elements  of  a  thinking  act. 
Let  bow  the  universal  principles  previously  discussed  be  applied  to  the 
process  of  developing  the  subject  in  the  mind  of  the  class  to  be  taught 
If  those  principles  are  to  have  their  full  value  to  the  teacher  they  must 
become  a  part  of  his  practical  teaching  life. 

The  foregoing  principles  determine  that  the  first  circle  of  work  to  be 
accomplished  by  a  class  is  that  of  discerning  the  universal  attribute  of 
the  sentence,  in  all  possible  variety  of  sentence  forms.  At  first  the  at- 
tention is  not  to  be  held  t )  any  attribute  except  the  one  that  is  universal. 
There  are  attributes  involved  in  sentence  study  which  belong  only  to  a 
part  of  the  class  sentence.  All  sentences  are  not  declarative,  or  complex ; 
these  are  not  marks  of  the  class  as  a  whole. 

It  is  essential  to  note  here  the  distinction  between  the  individual  sen- 
tence as  a  whole  and  the  class  sentence  as  a  whole.     Both  of  these 
wholes  are  involved  in  the  study  of  the  sentence,  and  they  must  not  be 
confused  in  obeying  the  1  iw  of  teaching  which  requires  the  procedure 
from  the  whole  to  the  part.    It  is  the  class  whole,  and  not  the  individual 
whole,  that  primarily  determines  the  procedure  in  teaching  grammar.    In 
the  study  of  an  individual  sentence,  the  mind  moves  from  the  whole  to 
its  organic  parts,  and  from  them,  back  to  the  whole.     In  the  study  of  the 
class  sentence,  the  mind  moves  from  universal  content  to  individual  attri- 
butes, and  back  to  universal  content.     In  both  cases,  the  movement  is 
from  whole  to  part,  and  back  from  part  to  whole.     But  the  study  of  the 
individual  sentence  is  only  a  means  to  a  knowledge  of  the  class  sentence ; 
and  the  law  of  moving  from  whole  to  part  must  refer  to  the  class  whole, 
and  not  to  the  individual  whole.    The  logical  order  of  treating  the  individ- 
ual sentence,  "The  rain  is  falling  on  the  roof,"  would  require  it  to  be 
first  described  as  a  whole — a  simple  declarative  sentence, — and  then  as 
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to  its  parts,  subject,  predicate,  and  copula.  But  in  treating  the  sentence 
as  a  class  whole,  the  fact  of  whether  it  is  simple,  complex,  or  compound; 
or  whether  declarative,  interrogative,  exclamtfory,  or  imperative  can 
not  be  discussed ;  for  the  class  sentence  is  neither  of  the  foregoing ;  and 
these  points  must  receive  attention  subsequently  to  the  facts  of  subject, 
predicate,  and  copula.  Let  it  be  held  in  mind  that  the  whole  dealt  with 
in  grammar  is  the  class  whole,  and  not  the  individual;  and  that  the  treat 
ment  of  the  individual,  while  involved  in  the  class  whole,  is  a  subordi- 
nate matter,  and  must  not  assume  primary  control  of  the  thought  move- 
ment in  the  study  of  grammar.  The  attention  is  to  be  held  to  no  attri- 
bute in  the  individual  sentence  except  that  which  is  universal. 

The  universal  attribute  of  sentences  can  not  be  made  to  appear  except 
by  the  aid  of  differences.     Sentences  are  infinite  in  number,  and  no  two 
are  alike ;  therefore,  they  are  infinite  in  variety.     This  variety  of  differ- 
ences must  be  utilized  in  bringing  to  view  the  common  element    The 
uncommon,  nonessential  in  one  sentence  must  be  cancelled  by  the  dif- 
ferences in  another  sentence.    Unity  of  the  whole  can  not  appear  except 
through  the  diversity  of  its  parts.     Differences  as  well  as  likenesses,  are 
essential  to  a  concept.     Therefore,  in  bringing  the  student  into  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  unity  of  all  sentences,  the  greatest  possible  variety  must 
be  treated.     As  the  first  condition  of  work,  the  student  should  be  sup- 
plied with  a  book  containing  all  kinds  of  sentences, — long  and  short, 
simple  and  involved,  complex  and  compound,  of  natural  order  and  of 
inverted  order,  of  all  shades  of  meaning  and  types  of  form.     The  ordi- 
nary grammar  may  be  used  for  this  purpose ; ' using  nothing  in  it  but  the 
sentences.     The  student  should  follow  the  sentences  through  the  book* 
giving  » itention  to  their  universal  character — the  organic  unity  of  triple 
form.     This  round  of  work  may  require  several  weeks;  but  the  basis 
gained  for  future  work,  both  in  knowledge  and  in  discipline,  will  justify 
the  time.     In  a  long,  involved  sentence,  it  is  not  easy  to  grasp  readily 
and  accurately  the  organic  unity  of  thought.     The  habit  to  do  this  is 
fundamental  to  skill  in  reading  as  well  as  in  the  study  of  grammar. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  student  supplied,  in  some  way,  with  a  large 
number  of  sentences  of  manifold  variety,  well  graded  for  purposes  of 
instruction,  and  we  are  ready  to  proceed  with  the  treatment  of  individual 
sentences  in  the  first  circle  of  work.  Suppose  our  first  recitation  to  be  on 
the  sentence,  "This  ink  is  black."    The  pupils  are  to  be  led  to  see  in 
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this  sentence  the  universal  sentence  nature,  and  nothing  more — its  triple 
organic  nature.  This  will  require 'the  mental  processes  before  enume- 
rated. 

i.  Continuing  through  the  other  mental  processes  is  that  of  perceiv- 
ing the  sentence  form,  the  condition  ;Of  which  is  supplied  in  each  pupil 
having  before  him  the  particular  sentence  to  be  treated.  Let  it  be  noted 
that  the  perception  of  the  form  of  this  individual  sentence  is  not  com- 
pleted before  the  other  processes  are  begun;  but  that  perception  contin- 
ues through  as  a  condition  of  the  other  processes. 

2.    The  student  must  consciously  distinguish  between  the  form  and 
the  content  of  the  sentence — an  act  of  comparison  and  contrast     This 
requires  as  a  condition  the  activities  necessary  to  create  the  thought — im- 
agination or  perception  of  the  real  ink,  and  judgment  in  perceiving  the 
relation  established.     A  few  questions  will  readily  cause  the  pupils  to 
note  that  the  form  of  the  sentence  and  what  it  sign;fies  are  different 
Direct  them  to  point  to  the  sentence  on  the  board  and  state  where  it  is ; 
its  length,  its  height,  etc.    The  same  with  the  spoken  form.     Direct  them 
to  point  to  that  for  which  the  sentence  stands.     They  may  point  to  the 
ink  in  the  bottle.     If  so  it  may  remain  thus  at  present ;  for  they  have 
made  a  distinction  between  form  and  signification.    Further  questioning, 
now  or  later  in  the  lesson,  will  lead  the  pupils  to  locate  what  is  expressed 
in  the  mind  of  the  one  who  uttered  the  sentence,  or  in  the  mind  of  the 
one  who  interprets  it.    It  will  be  found  that  the  thought  expressed  is  not 
on  the  board  in  the  sentence ;  but  that  it  is  internal,  subjective ;  while 
the  sentence  form  is  external.     It  may  be  noted  that  the  thought  has  not 
size,  length,  height,  color,  etc.,  as  does  the  sentence.     This  comparison 
and  contrast,  involving  sense  perception,  imagination,  introspection,  will 
fix  in  the  mind  the  fact  of  a  distinction  between  the  sentence  form  and 
the  thought.     Until  the  formal  study  of  grammar  the  student's  habit  has 
been  to  pass  unconsciously  from  the  form  to  the  content,  as  in  reading ; 
or  from  the  content  to  the  form,  as  in  composition ;  but  he  has  not  made 
a  conscious  distinction  between  the  two,  which  he  now  does  in  order  to 
see  the  organic  unity  between  them.    Is  the  distinction  too  subtle  for  the 
student?    Then  he  is  not  ready  to  study  grammar.     But  I  am  sure  that 
the  distinction  can  be  drawn  by  a  Fifth.  Reader  pupil. 

Note,  the  complexity  of  the  mental  process  in  this  analytic  step.    The 
eye  or  ear  perceives  the  sentence  form ;  the  eye  or  the  imagination,  the 
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external  reality;  and  the  thought  is  held  and  observed  in  consciousness— 
-all  of  these  at  the  same  time,  and  while  the  judgment  marks  likenesses 
•and  differences  among  them.  The  last  act,  which  is  the  act  of  analysis, 
iis  the  primary  one;  and  the  one  toward  which  the  teacher's  questions 
Should  be  directed. 

3.     The  third  step  in  the  treatment  of  this  sentence  is  the  analysis  of 
ithe  thought  into  the  two  ideas  related  and  the  relating  activity. 

'Suppose  a  student  be  directed  to  put  his  finger  on  the  object  which 
ithe  sentence  tells  about ;  and  then  to  put  it  on  the  attribute  connected 
*with  the  object.  He  puts  the  finger  on  the  ink,  and  then  on  the  black— 
'the  real  ink  and  the  real  black.  This  process  continued  with  other  sen- 
tences will  impress  the  unity  of  the  two  external  realities  named  by  the 
^sentence,  and  will  make  an  easy  approach  to  the  identity  of  subject  and 
qpredtcateof  thought.  Let  the  student  be  questioned  till  he  notes  the  fact 
that  the  "black"  inheres  in  and  is  identical  with  "this  ink."  Direct  him 
to  find  " black"  elsewhere,— to  find  "this  ink"  elsewhere.  This  he 
(readily  does  in  the  case  of  the  black,  but  finds  it  it  impossible  to  do  in 
■the  case  of  "this  ink."  No  generalization  should  be  made  from  this  fact 
enow;  but  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  observations  leading  to  the  gen- 
•eralkation  that  the  predicate  of  thought,  while  partially  identical  with  the 
subject,  yet  extends  beyond  it — is  universal  in  relation  to  the  subject 

Suppose  now  the  student  be  asked  whether  the  writer  wished  to  ex- 
press what  is  in  the  bottle  or  what  was  in  his  mind.  By  pressing  this 
matter  the  student  will  transfer  his  attention  from  the  real  ink  and  the 
veal  black  to  the  ideas  ink  and  black,  and  to  the  activity  of  relating  them 
in  the  mind.  If  this  point  gives  trouble  in  this  form,  omit  till  in  the 
^process  of  the  next  step. 

.4.    The  fourth  step  is  that  of  synthesizing  the  thought  and  the  form, 
sand  4bus  organize  the  form. 

©irect  student  to  put  finger  on  the  real  "this  ink,"  and  then  to  point 
to  the,»part  of  the.  sentence  which  expresses  that  to  which  he  points.  The 
ysamewth  the  "real  black"  and  the  part  of  the  sentence  expressing  it 
IHe  should  be  led  to  note  that  while  the  words  are  apart  in  space,  that 
vwhich'is  expressed  by  them  is  not  thus  separated, — that  the  two  espies* 
taions  have  organic  unity  in  the  unity  of  that  for  which  they  ttand.  Direct 
<3tu£ent  to  .point  to  remaining  part  of  the  sentence — is — and  then  to  point 
sid  the  external  thing  for  which  it  stands.     This  he  can  not  do,  as  witk 
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the  other  parts  of  the  sentence.  He  must  turn  his  attention  inward  for 
this;  and,  if  he  has  not  already  done  so,  he  may  now  be  forced  to  locate 
in  the  mind  the  other  elements  expressed.  The  mental  activity  estab- 
lishing the  relation  can  not  be  in  the  mind  and  the  elements  related  out 
of  the  mind. 

The  student  has  now  separated  the  sentence  into  its  three  parts,  and 
has  unified  the  parts  in  the  relation  expressed.  He  has  learned  the  or- 
ganic relation  of  this  particular  sentence  form  to  the  thought  expressed. 
This  was  the  end  sought. 

This  should  be  followed  by  the  description  of  many  other  sentences  of 
-the  same  type — short  and  simple,  having  the  copula  distinct  from  the 
predicate.  The  class  may  now  write  out  generalizations  on  the  sentences 
studied,  somewhat  as  follows : 

z.  These  language  forms,  or  groups  of  words,  express  the  relation 
which  the  mind  establishes  between  two  ideas ;  or  the  act  of  attention  to 
the  relation  of  identity  of  two  ideas. 

2.  One  part  of  these  language  forms  expresses  the  idea  to  which  the 
mind  relates  another  idea. 

3.  One  part  expresses  the  idea  which  the  mind  relates  to  another 
(idea. 

4.  One  part  expresses  the  relating,  or  judging  activity. 

All  these  should  be  expressed  in  many  ways  to  bring  out  all  the  shades 
-of  truth. 

If  sufficient  experience  has  been  given  in  the  description  of  individual 
sentences,  the  class  may  now  be  required  to  write  out  definitions  of  the 
sentence;  subject  of  sentence;  predicate  of  sentence;  copula  of  sentence. 
These  should  run  somewhat  as  follows : 

1.  A  sentence  is  a  group  of  words,  or  the  language  form,  expressing 
•the  relation  which  the  mind  establishes  between  two  ideas ;  or,  expresses 
a  thought,  if  a  thought  has  been  previously  defined.     If  not,  the  student 

nnay  here  be  pressed  into  the  definition  of  a  thought;  or  it  may  be  done 
-soon. 

2.  The  subject  of  a  sentence  is  that  part  of  it  which  expresses  the 
•subject  of  thought ;  or,  expresses  the  idea  to  which  the  mind  relates  an- 
-other  idea,  if  subject  of  thought  has  not  been  dt fined. 

3.  The  predicate  of  a  sentence  is  that  part  of  it  which  expresses  the 
predicate  of  thought ;  or,  the  idea  which  the  mind  brings  in  relation  to 
.another  idea. 
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4.  The  copula  of  the  sentence  is  that  part  of  it  which  expresses  the 
activity  of  the  mind  in  establishing  the  relation  of  the  subject  and  predi- 
cate of  thought ;  or  in  deciding  upon  the  identity  of  two  ideas. 

These  should  all  be  variously  expressed  to  bring  out  the  full  meaning 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  adapt  to  the  course  of  thought  as  it  has  been  de- 
veloping in  the  minds  of  the  class. 

I  have  formulated  these  definitions  to  call  attention  to  a  usual  error  at 
this  point.  The  parts  of  the  sentence  must  be  defined  with  reference  to 
the  parts  of  the  thought,  and  not  with  reference  to  each  other.  The 
subject,  predicate,  and  copula  of  the  sentence  refer  directly  back  to  the 
ideas  which  they  express,  and  refer  only  indirectly  to  each  other.  It  will 
not  do  to  say  that  the  subject  of  the  sentence  is  that  of  which  something 
is  affirmed ;  and  that  the  predicate  is  that  which  is  affirmed  of  the  subject. 
Nothing  is  ever  affirmed  of  the  subject  of  the  sentence;  but  of  that  for 
which  the  subject  stands.  The  copula  of  the  sentence  does  not  connect 
the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  sentence ;  nor  anything  else.  It  only 
indicates  the  connecting  activity  of  the  mind. 

In  all  statements  the  student  must  be  rigidly  held  to  distinguish  between 
the  form  and  the  content,  in  the  sentence  as  a  whole  and  in  all  its  parts. 
A  large  part  of  the  errors  in  teaching  grammar  arise  from  not  requiring 
the  student  to  make  this  distinction.  The  thought  and  the  form  most 
ever  be  kept  distinct  in  order  to  discern  their  organic  relation.  In  the 
analysis  of  the  foregoing  sentence,  the  student  should  not  say  that  "this 
ink"  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  but  the  words  or  expression,  "thk 
ink."  And  he  should  not  say  that  this  is  the  subject  because  it  is  that  of 
which  something  is  affirmed,  because  there  is  nothing  affirmed  of  the  ex* 
pression  "this  ink."  This  is  not  quibbling,  but  necessary  to  cause  the 
student  to  separate  between  the  form  and  content,  which  have  been  un- 
consciously fused  in  all  his  language  work  up  to  this  point  The  organic 
relation  of  language  form  to  thought  is  the  purpose  of  grammar  study, 
and  this  relation  can  never  be  revealed  to  the  student  who  does  not  first 
distinguish  between  the  form  and  the  thought. 


Charles  Dudley  Warner  says  that  the  difference  between  thfc 
11  faith  cure"  and  the  "mind  cure"  is  that  the  "mind  cure 
require  any  faith,  and  the  faith  cure  doesn't  require  any  mind." 
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PRIMAEY  DEPARTMENT. 

(Conducted  by  Howard  Sandison,  Professor  of  Methods  in  the  State  Normal  School.] 


ELEMENTARY  LANGUAGE. 


•he  first  thing  to  be  made  clear  in  order  that  instruction  in  Elemen- 
tary Language  may  be  effective,  is  the  exact  nature  of  its  subject- 
matter. 

Elementary  Language  is  very  closely  allied  to  other  phases  of  language 
work,  i.  e.,  Grammar,  Reading,  Rhetoric,  Composition,  etc.,  and  on 
that  account  its  subject-matter  is  often  confused  with  that  of  these  or  some 
one  of  them.  Therefore  the  work  in  Elementary  Language  lacks  em- 
phasis and  definiteness. 

The  subject-matter  of  Elementary  Language  may  be  stated  to  be 
Disccurse.     The  term  Discourse  does  not  signify,  however,  a  mere  col- 
lection of  sentences — even  be  they  so  organized  as  to  express  a  line  of 
thought    Any  element  of  language  viewed  as  employed  to  express  mean- 
ing or  thought  is,  in  the  sense  here  used,  Discourse.     When  the  child 
upon  hearing  a  sound  utters  the  single  word  "bell"  that  word  is  to  his 
mind  Discourse,  since  it  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea  in  his  mind  to 
the  hearer.     If  he  uses  the  sentence — "That  is  the  engins" — this  sen- 
tence is,  in  the  sense  here  used,  Discourse,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  em- 
ployed by  him  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  his  thought  to  the  hearer. 
Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  following  expressions  are  used:    "That  is  a 
bell  upon  the  engine.     It  has  fastened  to  it  a  rope  which  the  man  has  in 
Bis  hand.     By  pulling  the  rope  he  causes  the  bell  to  ring.     This  gives 
notice  to  those  who  are  near  that  the  engine  is  about  to  move  or  is  mov- 
ing toward  them,  and  thereby  warns  them  of  danger.    The  bell  is,  because 
of  this,  very  useful."    These  expressions  are  also  to  the  child,  Discourse : 
not  because  they  are  a  collection  of  sentences  arranged  so  as  to  express 
organized  thought,  but  because  they  are  viewed  by  him  as  signifying  to 
another  the  thought  that  he  has.    Discourse,  then,  is  any  form  of  language, 

• 

whether  a  ward,  sentence,  or  a  collection  of  sentences,  viewed  as  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  forth  thought.  Elementary  Language  is,  therefore, 
fay  the  nature  of  its  subject-matter,  unified  with  Composition  and  Read- 
ing, in  that  it  deals  with  connected  sentences  and  words ;  and  with  Gram- 
mar, in  that  it  considers  the  single  sentence.  Its  subject-matter,  however, 
possesses  certain  points  of  distinction  from  the  subject-matter  of  these 
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other  phases  of  language  work.  For  example,  the  sentence  expresses  i 
thought  concerning  a  physical  object,  as  the  bell  now  ringing,  the  engine 
as  a  whole,  etc. ;  or  it  expresses  a  thought  about  a  spiritual  object,  as  hope, 
joy,  etc. 

Grammar  deals  with  both  kinds  of  sentences,  while  Elementary  Lan- 
guage considers  only  the  first  kind,  viz. ,  the  sentence  as  an  expression 
of  a  thought  concerning  some  physical  object,  or  rather  as  an  txpmsm 
of  the  physical  object  itself  and  some  attribute  of  it.     In  Grammar,  farther- 
more,  the  sentence  is  viewed  as  the  direct  expression  of  a  thought  concern- 
ing the  material  of  thought;  while  in  Elementary  Language,  as  just  indi- 
cated,  the  sentence  is  treated  more  as  if  it  were  the  direct  expression  of  the 
object  and  some  one  or  more  of  its  attributes.    In  illustration  of  this  point  let 
the  following  sentence  be  considered — "This  apple  is  red."    In  Gram- 
mar this  sentence  is  viewed  as  the  direct  expression  of  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness— of  a  something  revealed  by  introspection.     With  the  object  and  its 
attribute  before  it  the  mind  enters  upon  a  certain  change  appropriate  to 
the  object,  its  attribute,  and  their  unity.     While  this  is  a  single  state  of 
consciousness,  it  is,  nevertheless,  triple.    One  phase  of  it  is,  however,  ap- 
propriate to  the  object  as  a  whole,,  the  other  phase  is  appropriate  to  the 
the  attribute,  and  the  third  appropriate  to  their  unity. 

Grammar  treats  the  sentence  as  a  direct  expression  of  this  mental  state,, 
and  indirectly  as  an  expression  of  the  object,  its  attributes,  and  their  unit?. 
Elementary  Language  always  considers  the  sentence  as  an  expression  of  I 
the  thing  and  the  elements  seen  to  be  contained  in  it,  or  the  attributes 
observed  to  be  true  of  it.  So  far  as  Elementary  Language  is  concerned* 
that  which  the  sentence  stands  for  can  be  examined  through  observation) 
or  pictured  in  the  imagination. 

The  sentence  is  in  Grammar,  subjected  to  both  the  processes  of  analj*| 
sis  and  synthesis.  This  is  true  also,  of  Elementary  Language.  In  Gram- 
mar, however,  the  analysis  is  to  determine  the  structure  of  the  sentence, | 
and  the  synthesis  is  to  determine  whether  the  pupil  understands  set 
structure.  In  Elementary  Language  the  analysis  is  always  to  detet 
the  thought  which  the  language  expresses;  and  the  synthesis  or  construction! 
of  language  is  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  thought  already  possessed. 
Grammar  the  sentence  is  viewed  as  a  triple  unity  expressing  three 
ments  of  a  thought ;  in  Elementary  Language  the  sentence  is 
rather  as  a  double  unity  expressing  an  object  and  its  attributes,  all 
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its  triple  nature  does  appear  subordinately.  The  idea,  however,  of  one? 
phase  of  the  sentence  expressing  the  unity  between  the  object  and  the; 
attribute  is  not  emphasized. 

In  Elementary  Language  the  synthesis  extends  not  only  to  the  uniting 
of  words  to  express  a  thought,  but  to  the  organizing  of  sentence*  toes* 
press  a  series  of  thoughts.  These  thoughts,  however,  are  concerning: 
material  objects  and  their  attributes.  This,  while  unifying  Elementary  Lan- 
guage with  Composition,  also  distinguishes  it  from  that  subject  in  that. 
Composition  as  a  subject,  treats  also  of  the  expression  of  spiritual  objects;. 
Elementary  Language  is  further  distinguished  from  Composition  by  th& 
limitation  of  its  purpose  mainly  to  that  of  instruction  ;  while  Composition, 
work  includes  the  purposes  of  moving  the  emotions  and  the  will.  While* 
these  two  purposes  may  appear  as  traces  in  the  Elementary  Language? 
work,  in  the  main  the  thought  before  the  pupil  and  the  teacher  when 
employing  oral  or  written  language  is  to  instruct,  to  inform ;  to  appeal  to 
the  intellectual  nature  of  the  one  addressed. 

Elementary  Language  not  only  analyzes  the  single  sentence,  but  also 
connected  sentences.  This  is  a  mark  of  unity  that  it  possesses  with, 
reading.  It  does  not,  however,  as  does  Reading,  deal  with  emphasis,, 
inflection,  modulation,  pronunciation,  etc.  In  Elementary  Language 
the  expressions  are  not  only  viewed  as  to  correctness  of  structure  which  is? 
the  central  thought  in  Grammar,  but  also  as  to  appropriateness.  This: 
marks  the  unity  of  Elementary  Language  and  Rhetoric.  It  is  seen* 
therefore,  that  the  subject-matter  of  Elementary  Language  is  in  one  sense* 
more  narrow  than  that  of  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Reading,  or  Composition  ^ 
and  that  in  another  sense,  it  is  wider. 


THE  IDEA  IN  THE  THIRD  YEAR  OF  GEOGRAPHY^ 

WORK. 


In  the  work  preceding  the  third  year  the  ideas  of  distance,  direction*, 
color,  form,  and  size  have  been  considered.  These  receive  their  geo-. 
graphical  significance  in  this  way :  Suppose  the  ovoid  to  be  the  subject: 
of  a  series  of  lessons.  After  the  form  is  thoroughly  mastered,  even  to  its- 
molding  and  drawing,  the  children  suggest  animals  that  are  essentially- 
that  shape.  The  duck  may  be  given,  and  then  follows  work  on  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  the  country  where  it  lives,  its  use  to  man,  etc 
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The  pear  is  an  example  in  the  vegetable  life,  and  similar  work  is  done 
with  it  A  color  studied  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  minerals  can 
be  given  here  as  well  as  animals  and  plants.  The  child,  then  in  the 
second  year,  reaches  out  into  a  wider  field  and  studies  the  different  re- 
gions of  the  world,  as  heat  belts,  through  the  institutional  life  of  its  people. 
He  learns  about  the  frigid  country  by  seeing  how  a  child  lives  in  that 
place.  We  now  see  what  the  child  has  gained  through  systematic  work 
in  the  first  and  second  years.  Add  to  this  his  knowledge  of  the  motions 
of  the  earth  (he  knows  seasons  and  day  and  night),  his  knowledge  of  die 
physical  earth,  as  rain,  snow,  pond,  hill,  creek  or  river,  etc.,  and  a  few 
ideas  of  political  life,  and  we  see  him  as  he  is  ready  for  the  third  year. 

It  is  clear  that  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  of  the  earth  is  that 
acquired  through  the  map.  Our  own  observation,  the  pictures  we  may 
see,  and  the  books  of  travel  we  may  read  can  not  for  obvious  reasons  be 
substituted  for  it.  An  accurate  study  of  the  earth  both  as  a  whole  and 
in  its  parts  requires  this  mode  of  representation. 

In  order  to  be  complete  master  of  the  map  the  child  must  have  some- 
thing of  an  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  earth ;  of  its  great  land  and  water 
bodies,  else  he  can  not  on  looking  at  a  map  know  and  feel  the  lirgeness 
of  the  real  here  represented.  More  than  this,  he  must  be  able  to  look 
back  of  the  terms  used— mvr,  plain,  isthmus,  cape,  etc., — and  know  jost 
what  each  is.  (I  do  not  mean  that  a  set  definition,  formulated  by  a  text- 
book maker  and  learned  by  the  chiid,  is  a  knowledge  of  these  ideas.) 

So,  for  the  most  thorough  work  in  geography,  there  must  be  a  phase 
that  has  for  its  object  the  mastery  of  the  map.  This  may  be  siid  to  be 
the  idea  of  the  work  of  the  third  year.  As  before  stated  this  involves 
two  things, — first,  an  idea  of  the  great  siz;  of  the  earth  (and  with  it  some- 
thing  of  the  institutional  life  of  the  people) ;  second,  an  idea  of  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  land  and  water  forms,  as  island,  lake,  river,  etc.  The 
child  must  be  brought  into  contact  with  enough  islands  through  his  own 
actual  experience,  and  by  means  of  pictures  and  descriptions  of  other 
islands,  to  be  able  to  drop  out  all  the  non  essential  points  and  to  retain 
only  those  that  are  necessary  to  the  idea.  He  must  see  that  it  does  not 
have  to  be  long  like  Cuba  or  triangular  like  Great  Britain  in  order  to  be 
an  island,  and  that  any  one  particular  shape  is  not  an  essential  feature  in 
the  idea.  So  the  work  consists  in  the  study  of  a  number  of  examples  of 
every  element  studied — enough  to  make  the  child  able  to  formulate  his 
own  definition. 
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Thig  is  but  one  part  in  the  preparation  for  the  map.  The  other  phase 
requires  work  that  will  give  the  child  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  great 
size  of  the  earth ;  of  the  land  and  the  water  bodies ;  and  with  these  some- 
thing of  the  institutional  life  of  man  in  these  different  lands.  This  may 
be  carried  on  with  the  work  on  the  elements  in  the  form  of  imaginary 
journeys  from  the  home  to  the  special  element  studied  and  the  return,  or 
it  may  be  given  in  a  distinct  series  of  lessons.  The  use  of  the  imaginary 
journey  is  better  than  the  second  way  for  several  reasons.  A  year's  work 
of  this  kind  makes  the  child  able  to  use  the  map  as  a  means  only,  not  as 
an  end,  and  viewed  in  this  light,  the  main  idea  in  the  third  year  is  to 
make  the  child  master  of  the  chief  means  of  obtaining  geographical  knowl- 
edge— the  map— by  considering  it  entirely  from  the  meaning  side. 

S.  T. 


THE  SCHOOL-KOOM. 

(Conducted  by  George  F.  Bass,  Supervising  Principal  in  Indianapolis  Schools.] 


INSTITUTE  NOTES. 


fHE  Institute  season  is  about  over  and  most  of  the  teachers  are  in  their 
'schools  at  work.  While  attending  the- institutes  many  teachers  took 
notes  on  the  talks  given  by  the  instructors.  These  notes  should  recall 
what  the  teacher  thought  when  he  took  them.  To  be  profitable,  the 
suggestions  they  give  must  be  worked  out  by  the  teacher.  One's  "Gen- 
eral Idea  of  Method"  is  of  very  little  use  to  him  if  he  can  not  make  a 
special  application  of  it  in  teaching  the  First  Reader  class  to  read. 

He  may  have  among  his  notes  such  as  follows:  i.  "Method  is  the 
mental  process  necessarily  involved  in  the  mastery  of  any  point,  or  in 
comprehending  any  branch  of  study."  2.  "Method  is  determined,  pri- 
marily, by  two  things:  (i)  the  essential  attributes  of  the  subject  dealt 
withy  and  (2)  the  essential  characteristics  and  laws  of  mind;  and  second- 
arily, (1)  the  present  condition  of  the  child's  mind  as  to  the  subject  to  be 

taught,  and  (2)  by  the  purpose  held  in  view  in  teaching  this  special  point 
or  subject" 

These  statements  may  have  been  discussed  by  the  instructors  till  the 
teacher  believes  in  them  and  accepts  them  as  the  underlying  principles 
of  all  method.    But  there  is  something  for  the  teacher  to  do  when  he  un- 
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dertakes  to  prepare  his  daily  school  work.  He  must  prepare  it  with  these 
principles  in  view.  Suppose  he  is  preparing  to  teach  reading  to  the  First 
Reader  pupils.  He  asks  himself  what  the  essential  attributes  of  reading 
are.  He  remembers  his  notes  on  Reading  as  given  in  the  institute.  He 
turns  to  them  for  suggestions.  He  finds  that  he  has  noted  that  the  "sub- 
ject matter  of  reading  has,  as  a  characteristic,  printed  language."  Language 
is  sn  arbitrary  symbol  and  does  not  set  forth  its  meaning  as  a  picture 
does,  so  the  mental  process  in  mastering  it  is  inference.  He  has  also 
noted  that  "the  mind  has  a  tendency  to  grasp  a  thing  first  as  a  whole." 
Language  is  made  up  of  words,  phrases,  clauses,  sentences,  punctuation 
marks,  etc.  These  are  symbols  of  ideas  and  thoughts  The  teacher, 
then,  will  teach  them  as  symbols  of  ideas  and  thoughts  and  not  as  words 
to  say.  He  will  see  that  every  word  calls  up  its  appropriate  idea  and 
that  the  idea  will  sug  est  its  word.  He  will  do  this  by  associating  the  two 
many,  many  times.  He  will  call  up  the  idea  dog  and  show  the  printed 
word  dog  as  the  sign  of  this  idea.  He  will  use  the  child's  present  knowl- 
edge to  help  him  make  the  association.  The  child  knows  the  spoken 
word  dog.  The  teacher  says,  "  When  you  hear  me  say  dog  you  think  of 
the  animal  dog.  So  when  I  see  the  word  dog  I  think  of  the  real  dog.  I 
wish  you  to  learn  to  do  this,  then  you  will  have  two  things  that  will  make 
you  think  of  dog1' 

There  are  many  devices  of  following  this  "mental  process"  or  method, 
e.  g. ,  to  call  up  the  idea  dog,  the  real  dog  may  be  shown,  or  the  picture 
of  a  dog  may  be  presented,  or  the  spoken  word  may  be  given.  The 
printed  word  may  be  presented  by  making  it  on  the  blackboard,  or  point- 
ing it  out  in  the  book,  or  giving  it  on  a  slip  of  paper.  None  of  these  is 
a  method.  Each  is  a  device  of  following  the  method.  Now,  if  the 
teacher  have  the  child  spell  the  word  first  he  is  violating  the  tendency  of 
mind  to  grasp  a  thing  first  as  a  whole,  and  also  his  present  purpose  in 
teaching  the  word  a«  a  sign  of  an  idea.  Speaking,  alphabetically  and 
phonically,  has  its  place  and  should  not  be  neglected. 

When  several  words  are  learned  as  symbols  of  ideas  they  may  be  com- 
bined in  such  a  way  as  to  express  a  thought.  This  expression  is  a  sen- 
tence and  should  be  grasped  as  a  whole  by  the  pupil  before  he  is  asked 
to  read  it  orally.  Just  here  the  young  teacher  or  the  thoughtless  teacher 
often  makes  a  serious  mistake.  The  child  knows  all  the  words  in  a  given 
sentence  and  the  teacher  assumes  that,  of  course,  he  is  ready  to  read, 
but  he  is  not,  because  he  has  not  in  mind  the  sentence  as  a  whole. 
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The  pupil  should  be  told  to  study  the  sentence  and  see  what  it  tellsr 
and  afterwards  asked  to  read  it  to  let  his  teacher  know  what  it  tells. 
When  the  child  has  thus  grasped  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  as  a  whole 
his  oral  reading  will  be  correct  so  far  as  the  expression  of  the  thought  is- 
concerned. 

The  teacher  who  studies  his  institute  notes  and  follows  out  the  sugges- 
tions'they  give  will  see  that  none  of  his  devices  violate  any  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  determine  method. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


EXPLORATION   OF   NEW    MEXICO   AND   ARIZONA. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  explore  these  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the- 
remains  of  ancient  civilization.  It  is  said  that  there  are  remains  of  a 
civilization  adte  dating  that  of  the  Aztecs.  These  are  found  principally 
in  the  vailey.of  the  Gila.  These  facts  should  be  given  to  the  children 
when  they  are  studying  the  geography  of  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
mark  that  represents  the  Gila  would  mean  more. 

The- names  of  some  noted  geographers  should  be  given  the  children* 
occasionally.  This  proposed  exploration  is  to  be  conducted  by  Prof. 
Carl  Lunsholtz,  the  Norwegian  explorer,  under  the  diriction  of  the  Amer- 
ican Geographical  Society  of  New  York.  The  Prof,  made  himself  fam- 
ous among  geographers  by  his  expeditions  in  Australia.  Several  scien- 
tists of  note  are  to  accompany  him  in  this  proposed  expedition. 

Admission  of  Territories. — The  House  Committee  on  Territories- 
propose  to  send  a  sub-committee  to  inquire  into  the  social,  educational, 
moral,  and  financial  conditions  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Utah,  and- 
to  report  whether  they  can  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  States  without 
doing  injustice  to  them  and  States  already  in  the  Union.     . 

What  are  the  conditions  of  statehood?    Submit  the  question  to  your 
history  class  studying  the  "Administrations." 

Brazilian  Reciprocity. — Brazil  offers  in  return  for  the  United  States- 
admitting  their  sugar  free  of  duty,  the  following :  To  remove  duty  on 
farm  products  exported  from  the  United  States;  on  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machinery ;  railroad  equipments  and  supplies,  including  rail- 
road iron ;  also  a  reduction  of  at  least  25  per  cent  on  cotton  and  leather 
goods  and  clothing. 
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Ask  your  history  class  why  Brazil  proposes  this.  With  what  nation 
•does  Brazil  do  most  of  her  trading  now  ?  What  is  the  most  important 
-article  that  it  imports  ? 

For  a  fuller  account  of  the  above  read  the  Week's  Current  of  Sept  8. 

The  Great  Ocean  Steamships. — Few  people  who  have  not  rode  on 
one  of  these  great  vessels  realize  what  a  stupendous  affiir  one  of  them  is. 
The  "Teutonic"  burns  about  $1200  worth  of  coal  a  day.  The  amount 
of  provisions  taken  on  board  for  a  trip  is  wonderful.  They  "stock  up" 
for  a  fifteen  days'  journey  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  any  accident  that 
might  keep  them  out  longer  than  the  regular  time  to  make  a  trip.  They 
take  on  board  about  8000  pounds  of  fresh  beef,  4000  pounds  mutton, 
500  pounds  corn  beef,  600  fowls— chickens,  turkeys,  grouse,  etc ;  1500 
pounds  fish,  2600  pounds  ham,  10  tons  potatoes,  loads  and  loads  of  other 
vegetables,  500  quirts  milk,  9000  eggs,  900  pounds  butter,  250  pounds 
tea,  1200  pounds  sugar,  several  tons  of  flour,  and  many  luxuries.  A  trip 
often  costs  $50,000.    They  often  take  $60,000  or  $70,000  at  a  single  trip. 

For  a  very  interesting  and  full  account  of  these  great  vessels,  see 
Week's  Current^  Sept.  8. 

A ntietam.— September  17  was  the  twenty  eighth  anniversary  of  the 
toattle  of  Antietam,  and  two  regiments  on  that  day  erected  monuments 
-on  the  field.  The  Fifth  Maryland  Infantry  placed  one  a  hundred  yards 
north  of  Bloody  Lane,  on  the  Union  right  The  second  monument  was 
placed  by  the  Fifty  First  New  York  Infantry  at  the  eastern  corner  of  the 
northern  wing  of  Burnside's  bridge  on  the  Union  left.  On  the  opposite 
or  eastern  corner  of  the  southern  wing  of  the  bridge  stands  a  shaft,  erected 
several  years  ago,  by  the  Fifty* first  Pennsylvania  Infantry.  There  has 
been  a  dispute  which  of  these  two  regiments  crossed  the  bridge  first  when 
it  was  carried  by  Burnside. 

Read  to  the  history  class.     Why  was  this  an  important  battle  ? 


COUNTRY  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 


COUNTRY  VS.   CITY  METHODS. 


[hat  will  do  very  well  in  the  city,  but  it  won't  work  in  the  country," 
??40f  is  an  expression  often  heard  at  Institutes.  When  applied  to  the 
-"machinery"  of  the  school,  and  to  many  devices,  this  is  true;  but  when 
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applied  to  instruction  it  is,  as  a  rule,  not  true.  In  a  city  where  large 
numbers  are  thrown  together  a  great  deal  of  "red  tape"  is  desirable,  not 
at  all  needed  in  the  country.  If  five  hundred  children  are  to  pass  in  and 
out  of  a  school  building,  it  is  essential  that  system  and  order  be  'enforced 
to  prevent  accident ;  but  where  a  school  consists  of  a  single  room,  no- 
such  regulations  are  needed. 

In  the  matter  of  instruction  it  is  different.  Method  has  to  do  with  the4 
nature  of  mind  and  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  location  has  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  it  If  a  child  in  the  city  can  learn  to  read  most  readily 
by  beginning  with  words  rather  than  the  names  of  letters,  the  same  would' 
be  true  if  the  child  should  move  to  the  country.  Child  mind  is  much  the- 
same  in  city  and  country,  and  the  rules  of  arithmetic  are  not  modified  by 
corporation  lines.  Country  teachers  labor  under  some  disadvantages- 
owing  to  the  large  number  of  classes  they  must  hear  each  day,  and  may 
not  be  able  on  this  account  to  advance  classes  so  rapidly;  but  this  will 
not  justify  them  in  holding  on  to  the  old  methods.  If  a  class  must  be 
heard  in  ten  minutes  instead  of  twenty,  this  is  the  strongest  possible  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  best  methods.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  every  method 
used  successfully  in  cities  has  been  used  to  good  advantage  in  the  coun- 
try, and  vice  versa.  W.  A.  B. 

ECONOMY   OF    TIME. 


A  very  great  problem  with  the  country  teacher  is  how  to  do  eight 
hours  work  in  six.  No  more  than  this  latter  number  of  hours  should  be- 
spent  in  the  school  room,  and  it  is  thought  by  many  that  it  would  be- 
better  if  this  were  lessened.  It  appears  to  the  writer  that  much  of  the 
complaint  of  "too  much  work  and  too  little  time"  comes  from  a  lack  of 
business  ability  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  needs  to  cultivate  business 
tact;  he  can  not  afford  to  lose  time;  he  must  neither  be  too  slow  nor  so 
hasty  as  to  make  mistakes.  He  must  plan  his  work  in  advance ;  must 
know  what  to  do  at  a  certain  time  and  have  his  plans  of  work  matured. 
Nor  can  he  afford  to  have  too  much  plan  or  "red  tape."  Let  me  men- 
tion a  few  places  where  teachers  often  lose  time : 

First,  too  much  time  is  spent  in  the  organization  on  the  first  morning. 
Too  many  and  too  long  speeches  may  be  made.  Too  much  time  may 
be  spent  in  getting  necessary  information  that  should,  have  been  gotten 
before  school  or  during  the  day.     The  apt  teacher  will  secure  much 
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general  information  from  a  few  pupils  before  time  for  opening  school 
This  will  enable  him  to  organize  his  classes  on  his  original  plan  and  cor- 
rect mistakes  at  the  recitation  or  at  intermission.  Then  when  school  is 
-called  he  should  have  such  opening  exercises  as  he  intends  to  have  regu- 
larly, and  then  assign  the  lessons  of  all  classes,  making  a  general  classifica- 
tion of  pupils  as  he  does  this,  and  call  the  classes  at  once.  If  school  ii 
•called  at  nine  o'clock,  the  first  class  should  be  reciting  at  9:10,  as  his 
program  on  the  board  announced.  How  would  I  get  names,  ages,  etc? 
IDo  this  at  the  recitation  or  at  recesses,  or  noon ;  no  absolute  hurry  about 
this.  The  names  of  many  should  be  learned  before  school  is  called.  Of 
-course,  this  only  refers  to  one  morning,  but  if  this  is  overcome  other  re- 
forms will  follow. 

Second,  many  teachers  have  too  many  classes.     How  can  we  help  it? 
JLet  us  see.     Here  are  two  little  fellows  that  have  been  taught  to  read 
-some  at  home,  and  here  are  two  others  of  the  same  age  who  do  not  know 
their  letters.     Put  them  together.     A  little  extra  time  at  recess,  at  nooo, 
-or  in  the  mornings,  will  soon  bring  them  together.     Send  word  to  the 
^parents  asking  their  help  for  a  few  days ;  asx  their  older  brothers  or  sis- 
ters in  school  to  help  the  m ;  or  ask  some  other  rider  pupils  to  assist  you. 
Again,  you  may  find  two  or  three  pupils  in  the  Second  Reader  and  the 
•same  number  in  the  Third  Reader.     If  the  latter  class  is  poor  put  them 
with  the  others,  half  the  time  at  least.     If  both  classes  are  properly 
placed,  put  them  together,  twice  a  week  in  supplementary  reading.    This 
-can  be  done  more  often  with  Fourth  or  Fifth  Reader  classes.    These 
-classes  can  often  be  put  together,  reciting  one  day  from  one  book  and 
the  next  from  the  other.     If  letter  writing  has  not  been  tiught,  put  all 
the  grammar  and  language  classes  together  once  a  week  in  this  subject 
Arithmetic  classes  are  usually  poorly  classified,  i  e.t  there  are  usually 
twice  the  necessary  number  of  classes.     I  was  in  a  school  not  long  since 
and  heard  two  arithmetic  classes  recite,  and  their  lessons  were  not  ten 
pages  apart.     If  you  find  two  classes,  one  having  finished  compound 
numbers  and  the  other  having  just  reached  that  subject,  put  them  together 
in  fractions,  assigning  to  the  latt  r  class  an  occasional  lesson  in  compound 
'numbers  as  extra  work,  with  the  promise  of  keeping  the  classes  together 
if  they  bring  up  that  subject.    Then  when  fractions  are  completed,  a  good  . 
review,  which  the  former  section  would  probably  need,  would  bring  them 
cout  together.    The  teacher  should  have  some  extra  arithmetics  from  which 
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to  get  supplementary  problems.  There  are  often  very  foolish  divisions 
in  geography.  A  teacher  never  needs  to  have  bat  one  class  in  higher 
geography.  If  at  the  opening,  one  class. has  gone  half  through  the  book 
and  another  is  just  beginning  in  that  book,  put  them  together  with  the 
-advanced  class.  A  pupil  can  just  as  well  begin  with  Africa  as  with  North 
.America.  This  new  class  has  studied  the  map  of  the  United  Scales  and 
has  probably  gone  through  some  primary  geography.  No  country  school 
rshould  ever  have  but  two  classes  in  geography.  One  in  oral  lessons  and 
•one  in  advanced  work. 

These  are  not  mere  theoretical  suggestions.     The  writer  has  done  in 
•country  schools  what  he  here  recommends.    They  may  suggest  others. 

— « « M."  in  North  -  Western  Journal  of  Education. 


•Questions  for  the  Evening  Hour. — i.    Have  I  taught  to  day? 

2.  Am  I  making  my  pupils  self  helpful? 

3.  Have   I,  in  this  day's  work,  comprehended  the  true  end  of 
-education  ? 

4.  Are  my  pupils  learning  self  control  from  their  association  with 
then:  teacher  ? 

5.  Have  I  today,  by  word  and  action,  taught  honesty,  integrity  and 
truthfulness  ? 

6.  Am  1  developing  in  my  pupils  the  power  of  organized  and  inde- 
pendent thought  ? 

7.  How  would  I  like  to  go  to  school  to  such  a  teacher  as  I  am  ? 

8.  Are  my  pupils  better  children  in  their  homes  because  of  my 
influence ? 

8.     Do  I  treat  my  pupils  as  I  would  like  to  have  a  teacher  treat 
any  child  ? 

10.     How  often  do  I  see  school  work  as  it  appears  to  parents  ? 

— C.  H.  Gurney,  in  Ed.  Journal^  Toronto. 


KINDERGARTEN  PRINCIPLES  IN  PRIMARY  WORK. 

This  Department  it  edited  by  Miss  A.  E.  Frbdbickson,  of  La  Porte,  Ind. 


FORM. 


^K|ll  sciences  are  begun  in  the  cradle.  In  the  first  and  simplest  forms 
^P  which  the*  child  observes -lies  the  beginning  of  geometry  and  natural 
history.  With  the  conscious  exercise  of  motion  and  force  begins  natural 
philosophy  and  mechanics.  When  it  catches  the  rain  drops  and  tries  to 
-<*tch  and  hold  the  sunbeams  in  the  same  way,  it  has  from  this  experi- 
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ence  gained  ideas  of  natural  phenomena.  Its  first  few  steps  in  the  yard 
at  home  are  the  first  in  the  realm  of  geography  and  geology.  Even  the* 
metaphysical  sciences  are  begun  at  this  time.  When  the  child  can  read 
the  expression  of  pleasure  or  pain  on  the  mother's  face,  it  knows  some- 
thing of  mental  philosophy,  and  so  on.  One  day  of  busy  childish  play 
will  explore  half  a  score  of  sciences. 

No  child  enters  our  schools  who  has  not  begun  the  study  of  sciences 
and  gained  hundreds  of  facts  in  every  one  of  them.  We  must  ascertain 
his  knowledge  of  facts  and  use  the  knowledge  of  the  child  as  a  basis  for 
our  work  in  leading  him  to  a  knowledge  of  the  nearest  related  unknown. 
This  should  be  done  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  kindergarten  gifts; 
each  foreshadowing  the  other,  each  containing  all  that  the  other  did  and 
more ;  thus  being  a  means  of  employing  the  power  of  the  child,  and  of 
gaining  greater  power. 

When  consciousness  was  aroused  in  the  child  and  his  eyes  fell  on  the 
six  worsted  balls  of  the  First  Gift,  kindergarten  material,  it  was  a  beau- 
tiful thing.  It  represented  his  universe.  From  these  individualities  he 
discovered  his  own  individuality.  The  gift  said  to  him,  "I  am  here."" 
He  grasped  it  ard  played  with  it,  and  from  these  various  experiences 
gained  ideas. of  motion,  form,  color,  compressibility,  and  elasticity. 

The  Second  Gift,  consisting  of  wooden  cube,  cylinder,  and  ball,  gave 
him  ideas  of  character.  This  gift  said  to  him,  "I  have  a  will,  you  cai> 
not  do  all  that  you  would  like  with  me."  It  also  represented  to  him  the 
universe,  but  as  divided  into  the  three  kingdoms ;  the  cube  representing 
the  mineral  kingdom,  the  cylinder  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  ball 
the  animal  kingdom.  So  on  with  all  the  Gifts,  each  came  to  him  with  a 
mission,  each  spoke  to  him  and  helped  him  to  accomplish  some  purpose 
and  employ  all  the  skill  he  possessed.  They  were  to  him  a  means  of 
growth,  and  with  this  growth  there  was  constant  enjoyment.  He  had  a 
feeling  of  fellowship  with  them  and  respect  for  them,  for  they  have  helped 
him  to  lift  himself  above  himself. 

Aside  from  the  mental  value,  I  would  emphasize  the  study  of  form  as 
a  source  of  purest  pleasure.  No  other  intellectual  pursuit  is  more  valu- 
able and  at  the  same  time  so  delightful  as  the  habit  of  methodical  analysis 
of  forms.  Arithmetical  power  is  employed  in  computation  for  temporary 
ends.  Geometrical  power  is  in  constant  exercise.  Nature  has  it  for  her 
closest  companion.  Her  most  precious  jewels  are  hidden  away  in  geo- 
metrical' forms.     The  fact  may  more  clearly  be  seen  in  a  short*  walk 
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through  fields  or  woods.  The  things  which  charm  us  most  are  the  beau? 
ttfol  forms  on  every  side.  The  forms  of  flowers  at  our  feet ;  the  arrange- 
ment  of  leaves  on  the  stem ;  the  undulations  of  the  land ;  the  curves  of 
the  shore  of  the  lake ;  the  grouping  of  trees ;  the  outlines  of  the  forest 
and  the  beautiful  and  varying  forms  of  the  clouds,  all  deeply  impress  us* 
This  study  blends  naturally  with  all  that  is  holy  and  reverend  in  our  na- 
ture, and  leads  us  to  view  the  outward  creation  as  the  work  of  a  Divine 
hand.     Yet  all  this  is  hidden  save  to  a  geometrical  eye. 

The  question  which  arises  with  the  true  teacher  is,  "How  shall  I  lead 
children  to  see  these  things  ? 

It  can  not  be  done  by  telling ;  the  words  are  but  shadows  of  the  things,, 
and  if  words  are  used  the  knowledge  gained  will  be  correspondingly  shad- 
owy, for  it  is  certain  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  understanding  that  was. 
not  set  free  by  the  senses.  It  is  then,  through  the  senses  that  we  must 
appeal  to  the  child.  It  must  be  given  forms  which  it  may  observe  and 
handle.  The  child's  first  knowledge  of  form  must  come  through  the: 
sense  of  touch.  If  an  object  be  presented  to  one  of  untrained  touch  it- 
would  appear  as  a  flit  surface  with  varying  lights  and  shades.  But  placed- 
in*  the  hands  the  touch  would  reveal  to  the  mind  the  form  of  the  object. 
By  means  of. association  of  these  form  concepts  with  sight  products  ok 
light  and  shade  we  develop  the  more  valuable  but  acquired  judgment  of' 
form  by  sight  

A  NUMBER  LESSON. 


The  number  six  is  being  studied.     The  children  have  had  number- 
plays,  using  blocks  and  beads.    To  day  there  is  placed  on  the  black: 
board: —  2  (3)  »        2  (2)  +  1  +  1 

3  (2)  2  4-  4 

6  (1)  3  +  2+1. 

The  children  are  given  sticks  to  illustrate  the  problems.     This*as«  the- 
result  as  seen  on  the  desks : — 


The  children  then  make  and  give  to  each  other  for  solution  little  prob- 
lems like  the  following : — 
1  bad  6  apples.    I  gave  them  to  3  children ;  how  many  did  each  getifr 
I  have  6  marbles.    .1  give  4  to  John ;  how  many  have  I  left? 
I  have  6  cents*-    How  many  pencils, can  I  buy  at  2  cents  apiece?: 

3 
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EDITORIAL. 


When  you  send  "back"  pay  for  the  Journal  please  name  the  agent  with 
-whom  you  subscribed. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  tbe  State  Teachers1  Association  are  at  wok 
»on  the  program  for  the  next  meeting,  and  it  is  well  nigh  completed.  The  meet- 
ring  will  open  Dec.  29,  and  will  be  conducted  on  the  half  day  plan;  i.  e.,  the 
rgeneral  association  will  hold  its  sessions  forenoons  and  evenings,  and  the  sec- 
tions will  occupy  the  afternoons.  D.  W.  Thomas,  of  Elkhart,  is  chairman  of 
ithe  committee. 

Rejected  Because  She  was  Homely.— President  Carroll,  of  tbe  State 
'Normal  School  at  New  Britain,  Conn.,  has  recently  caused  a  sensation  by  dhv 
imissing  a  teacher  because  she  was  not  good  looking ! 

It  seems  that  the  trustees  had  employed,  on  recommendation,  Miss  Carrie 
IE.  Wells,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  as  teacher  of  gymnastics,  for  a  term  of  three 
^months.  When  the  lady  made  her  appearance  at  the  opening  of  school,  the 
'fastidious  president  decided  that  she  "was  too  homely, "  and  so  she  was  paid 
her  traveling  expenses  and  a  month's  salary,  and  discharged.  It  is  said  that 
while  the  lady  is  exceedingly  plain  she  is  very  engaging  in  her  manners  and 
.soon  endears  herself  to  all  who  meet  her. 

The  Journal  hopes  that  Miss  Wells  will  sue  the  "good  looking11  president 
and  his  trustees  for  her  full  salary  for  the  full  time  for  which  she  was  engaged, 
and  make  them  pay  it.  Such  conduct  serves  to  show  what  big  fools  sometimes 
jjet  into  high  places.  , 

AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTES. 


The  last  Legislature  appropriated  a  small  amount  of  money  to  assist  in  hold- 
ing Agricultural  Institutes  in  the  different  counties  of  the  state,  and  planning 
-and  management  of  these  were  intrusted  to  the  faculty  of  Purdue  University. 
^President  Smart  took  hold  of  the  enterprise  and  pushed  it  to  complete  success,  at 
lis  his  wont.  Prof.  Latta,  the  experimental  farmer  of  the  institution,  was  put  hi  ■ 
^charge,  and  during  last  year  institutes  were  held  in  about  fifty  counties  of  the 
:  state.  These  institutes  do  for  farmers  what  teachers1  institutes  do  for  teachers— 
(they  give<to  all  the  best  ideas  and  the  best  methods  of  the  most  experienced  and  ' 
1  most  successful. 

In  these  institutes  papers  are  read  and  experiences  are  given,  not  only  by 
IProf.  Latta,  but  by  successful  farmers,  horticulturists,  and  stock- raisers.   These 
>  discussions 'must  be  of  immense  value  to  any  farmer  who  is  capable  of  learning 
jany thing.     Some  farmers,  like  some  teachers,  already  know  enough,  and 
.avail v themselves  of  such  opportunities. 

The  coming  year  institutes  will  be  held  in  the  remaining  counties  of  the  state 
rand, perhaps  in  others,  and  the  Journal  wishes  to  commend  them  to  thethofr-  - 
*andsof  teachers  who  farm  a  part  of  the  year.     If  they  can  not  attend  mem* 

lvesithey  should- encourage  their  friends  to  do  so. 


i 
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MARRIED  WOMEN  AS  TEACHERS. 


The  Cincinnati  school  board,  by  a  vote  of  twelve  to  eleven,  has  excluded  all 
married  women  from  the  schools  as  teachers.  It  seems  that  a  member,  Mr. 
Cormany,  wished  to  have  a  Mrs.  Miller  appointed  as  teacher,  and  because  she 
was  not  appointed,  he  introduced  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  all  married 
women  should  be  excluded,  with  the  result  stated  above.  In  this  way  this 
liberal-minded  (?)  Mr.  Cormany  took  his  petty  revenge,  not  on  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  board  who  rejected  his  candidate,  but  upon  twelve  innocent,  absent 
teachers  who  were  in  no  possible  way  responsible  for  what  was  done.  The 
English  language  does  not  furnish  words  sufficiently  strong  to  express  the  con- 
tempt all  just  people  must  feel  for  a  man  who  will  prostitute  a  public  office  and 
a  public  trust  to  such  base  uses.  The  other  eleven  members  who  voted  with 
Mr.  Cormany  were  not  much  better  than  he,  although  they  might  have  had 
reasons  for  their  votes  not  given  by  their  leader. 

There  is  a  theory  and  it  amounts  to  an  unwritten  law  in  some  places  (Boston, 
for  example),  that  married  women  should  not  teach  school,  on  the  assumption 
that  their  home  duties  do  or  should  absorb  their  time  and  strength — and  further 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  husband  to  make  the  living  for  the  family.  The  theory 
is  all  right,  but  unfortunately  it  will  not  apply  in  all  cases. 

There  are  many,  very  many  married  women  who  are  compelled  to  support  or 
help  support  their  families,  and  it  is  simply  inhuman  to  arbitrarily  exclude  them 
from  perhaps  the  only  remunerative  work  they  are  qualified  to  do  well.  Such 
action  on  the  part  of  a  school  board  says  to  a  married  woman,  no  matter  what 
her  qualifications  or  necessities — you  can  sew,  or  wash,  or  cook,  or  starve,  but 
you  can  not  teach  for  us — we  want  all  our  places  for  inexperienced  girls  just  out 
of  the  high -school. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  many  married  women  choose  to  teach,  rather  than  devote 
all  their  time  to  their  home  duties,  and  it  is  not  often  the  case  that  the  homes 
of  such  suffer,  and  it  is  almost  never  the  case  that  their  schools  suffer.  Some 
•of  the  best  and  most  devoted  teachers  the  writer  has  ever  known  have  been 
married  women. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  woman  who  gives  much  of  her  strength  to  home 
•duties  can  not  keep  up  properly  her  school  work  in  all  its  phases.  This  is  true 
not  only  of  married  women,  but  of  unmarried  women  who  are  under  the  neces- 
sity of  helping  to  support  families.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  young  women 
who  devote  all  their  time  and  strength  out  of  school  to  society,  and  go  morning 
after  morning  to  their  schools  exhausted  and  without  preparation?  What  shall 
be  said  of  men,  who  while  teaching  school,  spend  their  time  and  strength  in 
farm  duties,  or  in  reading  medicine  or  law,  or  waste  it  loafing? 

Is  it  not  apparent,  to  any  one  who  will  think  seriously  for  a  moment,  that  no 
arbitrary  rule  can  be  made  either  including  or  excluding  any  class  of  persons  as 
teachers. 

A  school  board  that  is  capable  of  thinking  and  acting  on  a  high,  unselfish 
plain  will  select  the  teacher  that  will  do  the  best  work,  and  will  make  efficiency 
alone  the  condition  of  election. 
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POLITICS  AND  THE  TEXT-BOOK  QUESTION. 


The  Journal  has  on  several  occasions  expressed  regret  that  the  text-book  ques- 
tion should  have  been  dragged  into  politics.  The  question  is  purely  an  education*) 
one,  and  yet  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  discuss  it  upon  an  educational  basis. 
The  party  that  secured  the  present  law  as  a  caucus  measure  expected  to  make 
party  capital  out  of  it,  and  this  was  an  all-sufficient  reason  why  the  opposing 
party  should  make  war  on  the  law,  to  the  end  that  no  partisan  advantage  might 
be  gained.  So  the  result  has.  been,  that  among  the  newspapers  and  politicians, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  there  has  been  uniform  approval  of  the  law  and  a  de- 
fense of  every  part  of  it  by  one  party,  and  just  as  universal  a  condemnation  by 
the  other. 

Take  the  law  out  of  politics  and  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  there 
should  not  be  as  many  Republicans  as  Democrats  in  favor  of  the  law,  and  as 
many  Democrats  as  Republicans  opposed  to  the  law. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal  the  two  leading  political  parties  have  held 
their  state  conventions,  and  each  has  had  something  to  say  on  this  text-book 
question.    The  Democratic  resolution  is  as  follows : 

"We  applaud  the  school  text-book  laws  by  which  the  people  are  given 
school-books  at  one-half  their  former  price.  We  favor  such  additional  leg. 
islation  as  will  give  full  effect  to  the  objects  of  this  act,  and  will  extend  its 
scope  as  far  as  practicable,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  resist  every  attempt 
of  the  school-book  trust  to  regain  its.  old  control  over  our  public  schools. 
We  favor  such  simplification  of  the  school  laws  affecting  township  trustees  and 
county  superintendents,  and  their  duties,  as  will  increase  their  efficiency  and 
decrease  expenses/1 

The  Republican  resolution  is  as  follows : 

44  To  the  end  that  free  schools  may  accomplish  a  more  perfect  work  and  ex- 
tend the  inestimable  benefits  of  education  still  further,  to  free  school-houses 
and  free  tuition  we  would  add  free  text- books,  so  that  to  the  humblest  child 
within  our  borders  would  be  offered  an  education  absolutely  free.  Legislation 
to  this  end  should  not  be  postponed,  but  be  so  framed  as  not  to  impair  contracts 
to  which  the  state  stands  pledged/1 

In  this  way  the  Republicans  go  the  Democrats  one  better,  and  if  the  Demo- 
crats can  give  the  people  books  at  one-half  the  original  cost,  the  Republicans 
propose  to  give  them  to  the  people  free. 

But  now  that  the  Republicans  have  declared  for  free  text-books,  the  Demo- 
crats have  already  begun  to  fight  the  proposition,  to  the  end  that  no  party  ad- 
vantage shall  be  gained. 

Now  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  to  discuss  this  free  text-book  question 
upon  its  merits  as  it  has  been  dragged  into,  politics.  Both  parties  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  themselves  for  undertaking  to  make  partisan  capital  out  of  purely 
educational  questions. 

When  the  politicians  get  through  with  these  matters  and  they  can  be  dis- 
cussed on  their  merits,  the  Journal  will  have  something  to  say. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWEES. 

STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  USED  IN  AUGUST. 

Writing  and  Spelling. — The  penmanship  shown  in  the  manuscripts  of  the 
entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  100,  with  reference  to  legibility 
(50),  regularity  of  form  (30),  and  neatness  (20).  The  handwriting  of  each 
applicant  will  be  considered  in  itself,  rather  than  with  reference  to  the  standard 
models. 

The  orthography  of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  100, 
and  1  will  be  deducted  for  each  word  incorrectly  written. 

Or,  the  county  superintendent  may  conduct  the  examination  in  these  subjects 
in  any  manner  he  may  desire. 

English  Grammar. — 1.  In  each  of  the  following  cross  out  the  word  not 
«cessary:  (a)    The  bell  rings  j  ^ 

(b)  The  curtain  hangs  \  g£gjy- 

(c)  He  appeared  j  JJJgtty  \  on  time. 

2.  Give  your  reason  for  the  answer  to  question  1. 

3.  What  is  a  factitive  object?    Give  two  examples  and  explain. 

4.  Analyze:  "Ivanhoe,"  one  of  Scott's  best  novels,  conveys  a  just  con- 
ception of  his  inimitable  powers  of  description. 

5.  What  is  the  difference  in  meaning  between : 

(a)  He  was  contemptuous. 

(b)  He  was  contemptible. 

6.  What  is  it  to  give  a  synopsis  of  a  verb ?    To  conjugate  a  verb? 

7.  Write  the  possessive  form  of  each  of  the  following :  boys,  women,  Moses, 
shears,  horse,  father-in-law,  lady,  ladies.  ' 

8.  Insert  the  proper  pronouns  in  each  of  the  following : 

(a)  Help you  see  needs  help. 

(b)  I  will  give  it  to most  needs  it. 

9.  What  does  a  sentence  like  the  following  mean :  It  rained  hard  last  night, 
hence  the  river  will  rise  soon. 

10.  What  value  in  education  has  the  practice  of  analyzing  sentences? 

Arithmetic. — 1.  Express  145  rds.  2  yds.  1  ft.  6  in.  as  the  fraction  of  a 
mile. 

2.    I  sold  goods  at  a  loss  of  20%,  losing  thereby  $57.50.    What  was  the 
prime  cost? 
.  3~    Explain  the  difference  between  simple  and  compound  interest. 

4.  Find  the  principal  which  will  amount  to  $962  in  4^  years  at  4)4  %  • 

5.  Write  in  words:     a  267;  £200.067;  c  AVoi  <*2oo7$$0. 

6.  If  a  merchant  pays  6)£c  per  yard  for  muslin,  and  sells  the  same  for  7>£c 
per  yard*  what  is  his  gain  per  cent.  ? 
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7.  Extract  the  square  root  of  5.71  to  four  decimal  places. 

8.  The  consequent  is  f  (  and  the  ratio  £f ;  what  is  the  antecedent? 

9.  What  is  the  diameter  of  a  water-wheel  whose  circumference  is  78.54  feet? 
10.    What  is  the  edge  of  a  cube  which  shall  contain  as  much  matter  as  a  soGd 

20  ft.  6  in.  long,  10  ft.  8  in.  wide,  and  6  ft  9  in.  fiigh? 

Geography. — 1.    Bound  Ohio. 

2.  What  is  the  tropic  of  Cancer?    Why  is  it  called  " tropic  (t.  *.,  torning 
point)?    Why  « of  Cancer?" 

3.  Where  are  the  following  rivers :   Murray,  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Zambesi,  Unit 
Lena? 

4.  Explain  the  comparative  lengths  of  degrees  of  longitude ;  of  latitude. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  "  Standard-time?"  How  does  it  differ  from  " Son- 
time?"     • 

6.  What  are  the  chief  industries  of  Key  West? 

7.  Where  are  the  source  and  the  mouth  of  the  River  Rhine?  Through 
what  countries  does  the  Rhine  flow? 

Physiology.— i  .  What  do  you  understand  by  "  elimination  "  and  "  absorp- 
tion," as  applied  to  the  various  processes  in  the  body?  Give  an  example  of 
each.  12 

2.  Trace  a  piece  of  bread-and-butter  from  the  hand  to  the  blood,  mention- 
ing the  organs  which  act  upon  it  and  the  change  produced  by  each.  20 

3.  Trace  an  air- passage  from  the  nose  to  an  air-cell  in  the  lunga^        12 

4.  What  is  the  cerebrum?  How  is  it  divided?  Describe  its  structure.    15 

5.  Describe  briefly  the  structure  of  a  muscle,  and  explain  what  is  meant  by 

contractibility.    Give  three  cautions  that  should  be  observed  in  taking  exer- 
cise. 15 

6.  What  blood-vessels  contain  dark  blood?    Why  is  it  dark?  10 

7.  Through  what  parts  of  the  eye  does  a  ray  of  light  pass  before  reaching 
the  retina?    What  is  the  iris ?    What  is  its  function?  16 

Science  of  Education. — 1.  Science  of  Education,  Pedagogy,  Pedagogics. 
What  do  these  terms  denote? 

2.  Define  attention.  Discuss  briefly  the  power  of  attention  in  its  relation 
to  education. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  a  method  of  instruction?  By  what  means  shall  the 
teacher  determine  an  intelligent  method  for  presenting  any  subject  to  a  class? 

4.  A  teacher  wishes  to  teach  the  fact  that  the  case  form  of  a  relative  pro- 
noun is  determined  by  its  use  in  the  clause.  By  the  deductive  method  how 
would  he  proceed?    How  by  the  inductive  method? 

5.  Suggest  how  the  teacher  might  combine  these  methods. 

6.  When  reading  and  writing  are  called  "  instrumental  knowledge,"  what  is 
meant? 

7.  "  Reading  is  the  translation  of  written  language  into  spoken  language." 
44  Reading  is  the  art  of  pronouncing  words  at  sight  of  their  visible  characters." 
Give  your  estimate  of  these  definitions,  with  reasons.  (Any  five.) 
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U.S.  History. — i.    Give  an  account  of  the  Seminole  war,  following  this, 
outline : — 

(a)  In  what  portion  of  the  country  did  it  occur?    Was  the  character  off 

the  country  in  which  the  war  occurred  more  favorable  to  the  I«*- 
dians  or  to  the  U.  S.  troops,  and  why? 

(b)  What  were  the  causes  of  the  war? 

(c)  Which  side  was  finally  victorious,  and  what  was  gained  by  the- war? 

(d)  Who,  in  your  jndgment,  was  most  to  blame  for  the  war,  and  why? 

2.  Public  schools  in  the  United  States. 

(a)  Ways  in  which  the  Federal  Government  has  aided  the  establishment 

of  public  school  systems. 

(b)  Sources  of  revenue  other  than  Federal  aid. 

(c)  General  form  of  organization  in  the  separate  states. 

(d)  The  moral  right  of  the  government  to  tax  all  property  for  free  edu- 

cation of  all  the  children. 

(e)  The  relative  need  of  public  education  in  republican  and  monarchical) 

governments. 

3.  Acquisition  of  territory  by  the  United  States. 

(a)  In  each  case,  from  what  power  obtained? 

(b)  On  what  terms? 

(c)  Has  its  acquisition  proven  beneficial  or  otherwise? 

(d)  If  beaefieial,  in  what  way  of  greatest  benefit? 

Reading. — "  Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 
Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past ! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 
Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 
Leaving  thine  outgrowth  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea!  " 

From  Holmes's  "Chambered  Nautilus." 

1.  Ask  10  suitable  questions,  calculated  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  the* 
above  extract.  10  points,  five  each. 

2.  Write  a  brief  biography  of  Holmes  and  name  his  most  important  works. 

Mark  from  1  to  50- 

ANSWERS  TO   PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 

Reading. — 1.    Describe  a  stately  mansion. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  seasons? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  low-vaulted  past? 

4.  What  temples  are  meant  in  the  fourth  line? 

5.  What  is  a  dome?    Mention  one  or  two  noted  domes. 

6.  When  will  the  soul  be  free  ? 

7.  From  what  will  it  be  free? 

8.  Explain  "out-grown  shell "  and  "life's  unresting  sea." 
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-  9.    Why  not  say  restless  instead  of  unresting  ? 
'  10.    Weite  in  your  own  words  the  thought  in  this  verse. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  29, 1809.  He 

•  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1829  and  began  the  study  of  law,  which  he  90011  aW 

*  doned  for  medicine.  He  became  eminent  in  his  profession  and  now  holds  the 
'  chair  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in  Harvard.  He  is  a  poet  as  well  as  a  general 
'  -writer.  Some  of  his  principal  works  are  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table, 
iiElsie  Venner,  The  Guardian  Angel,  Old  Ironside,  The  Boys,  Bill  and  Joe,  etc. 

Arithmetic. — 2.    $57.50  -5-  20  =  287.50,  cost. 

4.  .C4>£  X  4K  ==  -20^.    $962  -+-  i.2o)£  =  $800,  principal. 

5.  (a)     Two  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 
Two  hundred,  and  sixty-seven  thousandths. 
Two  hundred  and  sixty,  seven- thousandths. 
Two  hundred,  and  sixty  seven-thousandths. 


-6. 

8. 

-9. 

10. 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 

7* 


&K  =  *H*  &**n.     if  -+-  6*4  =  i  =  20%,  Ans. 


il  X  if  =  40 »  *be  antecedent. 

78.54  -1-  3.1416  =  25  feet,  Ans. 

20%  X  10%  X  6J4'  =  1476.     t"  1476  =11.38  -f ,  Ans. 


Grammar. — 3.  Sometimes  the  idea  of  activity  in  a  verb  or  adjective  involves 
in  it  a  reference  to  an  effect,  in  the  way  of  causality,  in  the  active  voice  on  the 
immediate  object,  and  in  the  passive  voice  on  the  subject  of  such  activity;  the 
second  object  is  called  the  factitive  object,  as — 

He  made  the  water  wine. 
He  was  made  president. 

4.  A  simple  declarative  sentence.  Ivanhoe  is  the  subject,  conveys  is  the 
predicate,  and  conception  is  the  object.  Ivanhoe  is  modified  by  the  phrase 
"One  of  Scott's  best  novels. "  Conception  is  modified  by  a  and/wl,  and  the 
phrase  of  his  inimitable  powers,  and  powers  by  the  phrase  of  description. 

5.  (a)   Contemptuous — showing  contempt,  haughty, 
(b)   Contemptible— deserving  of  contempt. 

'S.     (a)   Help  whoever  you  see  needs  help. 

(b)    I  will  give  it  to  whoever  most  needs  it. 

10.  It  teaches  the  proper  construction  of  sentences ;  it  shows  the  relation  and 
the  dependence  of  the  parts  of  a  sentence.  It  cultivates  the  reasoning  powers, 
•  and  is  a  guide  to  the  meaning  of  a  sentence. 

■  Geography. — 2.  The  tropic  of  Cancer  is  an  imaginary  circle  passing  around 
'  the  earth  parallel  with  the  equator  and  23)^  degrees  north  of  it.  It  is  so  called 
'because  when  the  sun  reaches  this  tropic  it  turns  its  course  and  returns  south. 
'  It  is  called  the  tropic  of  Cancer  because  when  the  sun  reaches  its  most  northern 
{point  and  begins  to  move  south  it  is  in  the* constellation  of  Cancer. 

v  4.  As  the  meridians  all  pass  through  the  poles,  the  degrees  of  longitude  be* 
*«come  smaller  as  we  go  north  or  south  from  the  equator.  They  vary  as  the 
•aoosine  of  latitude.    Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  earth  is  somewhat  flattened  at 
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the  poles,  the  degrees  of  latitude  are  slightly  looger  as  one  goes  north  or  south 
from  the  equator. 

5.  Standard  time  is  a  system  of  time  recently  adopted  by  the  railroads,  in 
which  the  United  States  is  divided  into  four  belts  or  divisions  of  fifteen  degrees 
each,  called  the  Eastern,  Central,  Mountain,  and  Pacific  divisions.  Each  of 
these  divisions  being  about  fifteen  degrees  wide,  represents  one  hour,  of  time, 
and  every  point  in  each  division  has  the  same  time,  and  points  in  adjacent  divi- 
sions differ  in  time  by  an  hour.  In  this  it  differs  from  sun-time,,  which  .varies 
as  the  longitude. 

':  6.    Growing  tropical  fruits,  such  as  oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  pineapples; 
also  fishing  and  wrecking. 

Physiology. — 1.  Elimination  or  excretion  is  the  process  by  which  waste 
material  or  injurious  matter  is  removed  from  the  tissues  of  the  body.  Absorp- 
tion is  the  process  by  which  the  lacteals,  the  blood-vessels,  and  other  organs 
take  up  nutritive  or  other  substances  from  the  adjacent  tissues,  and  carry  them 
into  the  circulation.    The  lungs  give  off  carbonic  acid  and  absorb  oxygen. 

2.  It  is  first  masticated  in  the  mouth  and  mixed  with  the  saliva ;  it  then 
passes  to  the  stomach,  where  the  albuminous  portion  of  the  food  is  dissolved 
by  the  gastric  juice  and  the  food  is  reduced  to  a  fluid  called  chyme ;  it  then 
passes  into  the  intestine,  where  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  intestinal  juice,  the  pan- 
creatic juice,  and  the  bile;  the  intestinal  juice  changes  the  starch  into  sugar; 
the  bile  being  alkaline  corrects  the  acid  condition  of  the  food ;  the  pancreatic 
juice  acts  upon  the  oily  substances  of  the  food,  forming  an  emulsion  called  chyle, 
which  is  now  absorbed  by  the  lacteals  and  the  blood  vessels  and  carried  into 
the  circulation. 

5.  The  muscles  consist  largely  of  fibers  collected  into  bundles,  each  covered 
by  a  membranous  sheath.  These  fibers  are  united  into  still  larger  bundles  lying 
side  by  side  and  surrounded  by  sheaths.  Contractibility  is  the  power  which 
these  fibers  have  of  shortening  themselves  in  length  and  expanding  in  width,  by 
which  means  motion  is  imparted  to  the  body. 

7.  The  cornea,  the  aqueous  humor,  the  pupil,  the  crystalline  lens,  and  the 
vitreous  humor.  The  iris  is  an  internal  membrane  of  the  eye  lying  before  the 
lens.     Its  function  is  to  regulate  the  amount  of  light  entering  the  eye. 

Scienc  of  Education. — 1.  The  science  of  education  is  that  science  which 
treats  of  the  principles  and  truths  of  education,  the  development  and  culture  of 
the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Pedagogy  is  the  science  and  art  of  leading  youth  up 
to  a  worthy  manhood,  as  well  as  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  Pedagogics 
is  the  principles  and  rules  which  pertain  to  the  instruction  and  training  of  the 
young. 

2.  Attention  is  the  power  of  directing  the  mind  to  one  object  of  thought  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others. ..  Attention,  is  one. of  the. principal  elements  of  thought 
power.  It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  education.  No  impression  can  be  made  upon 
the  mind  without  attention.  No  success  in  teaching  is  possible  without  the 
power  of  gaining  the  attention  of  the  pupils.  Usually  the  attention  can  be  se- 
cured by  securing  the  interest  of  the  pupil. 
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3.  A  manner  or  plan  of  imparting  instruction.  The  method  should  be  is 
accord  with  the  nature  oi  the  mind's  action.  It  should  be  suited  to  the  age 
and  capacity  of  the  pupils ;  it  should  be  concrete  and  should  attract  attention 
through  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear.  The  method  should  be  varied  as  occasioa 
requires. 

4.  Deductive  reasoning  is  the  process  of  deriving  a  particular  truth  from  a 
general  truth  (a)  By  teaching  the.  definition  of  case, and  that  onlyAouniaad 
pronouns  have  case,  and  upon  what  case  depends,  (b)  Induction  is  die  prooesi 
of  going  from  particular  truths  to  general  truths  or  laws.  By  teaching  the  cor- 
rect use  of  the  pronoun  in  all  its  forms,  thereby  deriving  the  general  definition 
of  case,  and  the  rules  which  determine  the  case  of  a  word. 

5.  Sometimes  it  is  better  to  teach  a  rule  or  definition  at  first,  and  then  show 
its  application  to  individual  cases ;  at  other  tines  it  is  better  to  teach  the  parts 
and  principles,  and  then  have  the  pupil  formulate  a  general  definition  or  rale. 
Generally  the  latter  is  the  better. 

6.  They  are  instruments  used  in  acquiring  and  imparting  information  and 
knowledge. 

7.  Both  are  true  as  far  as  they  go,  but  neither  expresses  the  whole  troth. 
One  may  pronounce  words  at  sight  and  not  read  in  a  proper  sense — not  eves 
understand  what  he  reads.  Or  one  may  pronounce  words  correctly  and  still 
convey  to  the  hearer  a  different  meaning  from  what  is  intended.  Both  the  defi- 
nitions are  deficient,  but  the  latter  is  the  more  so. 

History. — II.  (1)  The  Federal  Government  has  aided  the  States  by  giving 
grants  of  land,  the  proceeds  being  used  for  public  schools.  The  government 
has  also  established  a  national  bureau  of  education. 

(2)  The  States  maintain  a  system  of  taxation  for  school  purposes.  In  many 
of  the  states  all  fines,  forfeitures,  and  license  fees  imposed  on  the  liquor  traffic 
go  to  the  public  school  fund.  George  Peabody  gave  a  large  fund  to  the  South- 
ern States  for  common  schools. 

(3)  District  and  graded  schools  are  common  in  the  country.  A  regular 
system  of  graded  schools,  embracing  primary,  intermediate,  and  high-schools, 
exists  in  the  towns  and  cities.  There  is  a  general  system  of  supervision  for  afl 
the  spates  and  territories,  and  in  many  instances  supervision  extends  to  the 
counties  and  cities. 

(4)  The  government  is  empowered  with  the  right  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  and  to  legislate  for  the  good  of  the  people.  The  great  benefits  of  a  gen- 
eral system  of  education  has  become  a  fixed  notion  of  Americans.  The  govern- 
ment has  a  right  to  make  reasonable  demands  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
people. 

(5)  A  republican  form  of  government  depends  upon  the  intelligence  of  the 
people  for  its  existence.  The  people  themselves  are  the  government.  A  com- 
plete knowledge  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  best  fits  a  person 
to  enjoy,  the  freedom  of  a  republic.  All  experience  proves  that  the  most  stable 
monarchies  are  those  in  which  the  masses  are  ignorant.    The  management  of 
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affairs  is  in  the  hands  of  the  few.    Intelligence  causes  distrust  and  commotion 
among  the  common  people. 

III.  (i)  Louisiana  was  obtained  from  France ;  Florida,  from  Spain;  Texas, 
by  annexation;  California  and  other  Southwestern  States,  from  Mexico;  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  from  Russia. 

(2)  Each  of  the  foregoing  acquisitions  was  made  by  purchase  except  Texas,, 
which  joined  the  Union  by  annexation. 

(3)  The  acquisitions,  with  the  p*ssrble*exceptidn  of  the  Gadsden  Purchase, 
have  been  profitable. 

(4)  The  Louisiana  and  Florida  purchases  gave  the  United  States  control  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  Great  Plains,  and  the  Gulf  region.  The  Mexican 
territory  brought  the  mining  regions  and  the  Pacific  slope  under  the  domain  of 
the  United  States.    Alaska  added  the  most  valuable  seal  fisheries  in  the  world. 


QUERY  AND  ANSWER  DEPARTMENT. 

[  ITua  Department  is  conducted  by  J.  C.  Gkbgg,  Superintendent  of  the  Brail  Seheolt     Direct  ail 

matter  for  this  department  to  him.] 


QUE  HIES- 

269.  Who  was  the  first  American-born  citizen  elected  to  office  in  the  United 
States?  W.  A.  Wetter. 

270.  What  is  the  epitaph  of  Daniel  Webster?  Id. 

2rj\.  What  river  flows  six  months  one  way  and  six  months  the  opposite 
way?  Wm.  McHatton. 

272.  When  was  the  national  motto  "£.  Pluribus  Unum"  adopted,  and  by 
whom  suggested?  £.  Scates. 

273.  A  fox  is  at  a  distance  a  due  south  of  a  hound ;  the  fox  goes  due  east, 
and  the  hound  directly  toward  the  fox.  If  the  hound  travels  at  the  rate  m  and 
the  fox  at  the  rate  n  per  minute,  how  long  will  it  take  the  hound  to  catch  the 
fox?    What  will  be  the  curve  of  the  path  of  the  hound?  E.  J.  Fermier. 

274.  Three  towns,  A,  B,  and  C,  are  situated  in  a  plane :  from  A  to  B  is  8 
miles ;  from  B  to  C  is  7  miles ;  from  C  to  A  is  9  miles.  L.  starts  from  A  to  B 
at  the  rate  of  4  miles  per  hour ;  at  the  same  time  M.  starts  from  C  to  A  at  rate 
of  5  miles  per  hour;  when  will  they  be  nearest  each  other?        J.  M.  Colan. 


262.    The  Walloons  were  Dutch  Protestants  who  arrived  at  New  Amsterdam 
in  1623.    Cornelius  May  was  the  leader  of  this  company.        Homer  Mills. 

The  Wolloons  were  Roman  Catholics.    See  Doyle's  United  States  History,. 
page  158.  John  Faught. 

The  Wolloons  were  Dutch  Protestant  refugees  from  Flanders.    Ridpath's 
Histpcyr  page  161 .  Ed. 
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263.  In  396  B.  C,  Rome  was  almost  taken  by  the  Gauls,  scaling  the  steep 
cliff  by  night.  The  garrison  were  asleep,  but  some  geese  sacred  to  Juno  gave 
a  timely  alarm  and  the  citadel  was  saved.  Marcus  Manlius,  who  was  the  first 
to  waken,  succeeded  in  throwing  several  of  the  first  assailants  down  the  di, 
and  thus  sustained  the  fortress  until  his  comrades  could  come  to  his  aid. 

£.  C.  Parrish. 
J,  Dorman  Steele.  C.  £.  Cooper. 

It  is  evident  that  the  ratio  of  the  grains  is  as  3,  6,  and  1. 
3  bu.  barley  @  62}^  =  $1-875 
6  bu.wheat@$i.87j=  $11.25 

1  bu.  oats  ®  yj%f  =        -375 
or  every  10  bu.  cost $13.50 
and  there  must  be  as  many  times  10  bu.  as  $1350  is  contained  in  $108,  or  8 
times  10  =  80  bu.   Ans.  C. 

266.  Their  money  is  to  each  other  as  3,  4,  4  J,  and  5^,  and  the  whole  may 
be  represented  by  ^f1.    Then  A*L  :  3  :  :  $121  :  $21,  A's  money. 

4  :  :  $121  :  $28,  B's  money. 


264. 
265. 


7 

Similarly  C's  is  $33.60,  and  D's  $38.40. 

267.    By  alligation  we  find — 13  cows  @  $13  =$169 

3  hogs  @  $  9  =    27 
5  sheep®  $  5  =    25 
21    head  cost     $221 
10  cows  @  $13  =  $130 
9  hogs  @      9  =      81 
2  sheep®      5  ss      10 
21 


W.  A.  Wetter. 


B.  M.  Scott. 


W.  A.  Wetter. 


head  cost      $221 
The  following  lists  will  also  do — 14,  12,  11,  or   9  cows  @  $13 

i>    5»    7t  or  11  hogs®      9 
6*    4»    3»  or    1  sheep®      5  Ed. 

268.    Let  7  x  ss  No.  yds.  in  all. 
x  =  price  paid  by  B. 
y  =  No.  yds.  A  Sought. 
7  x  —  y  =  No.  yds.  B  bought. 
Then  7  xa  +  (15  —  x)  y  =s  3059. 

.    .  y  =  7  x  -f  105  —  i-f£.    Here  x  may  be  any  number  that  will 

render  y  and  7  x  —  y  both  positive.    If  x  =  29  y  will  be  202  and  7  x  —  y  =  1. 

Hence  A  buys  202  yds.  @  15^  =  $30.30 

and  B  buys  1  yard  @  29?  =        .29 

Total  203  yds.,  costing  $30.59 

or  A  buys  4%  yds.  @  15^  =        .70 

B    "    142K  **    @  2if  =    29.89 

Total  147  yds.,  costing  $30.59 

By  assuming  other  values  of  x  an  indefinite  number  of  results  may  be  found. 

Mr.  M.  Robinson  finds — A  buys  Zo%  yds.  @  15^  ss  $12,075 

B    "       "      "    @  2#  =    18.515 

Ed. 


Total  161  yds.,  costing  $30.59 
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CEEDIT8. 

M.  Robinson 268  Geo.  Reiboldt 263-5-6 

C.  E.  Parrish 263  J.  B.  Adams 266-7 

L.  A.  Stangle 262-5-6-7  W.  T.  Longwith 262-5-6 

B.  M.  Scott 262-6-7  B.  P.  Alexander 265-6 

John  Faught 262-3-5  C.  La  Cope 263-5-6 

C.  £.  Cooper 262-3-4  Wm.  McHatton 266 

A.  Borries 265  Seldon  Sinclair 162-6 

"We" 263  E.  Clayton 259. 

Allison  Goodwin 265  W.  A.  Wetter 266-7 

Homer  Mills 262 

We  are  in  need  of  some  new  and  interesting  queries. 


MISCELLANY. 


Butler  University  opens  with  a  new  building  and  an  increased  attend- 
ance this  year. 

The  State  Normal  has  opened  with  the  largest  attendance  on  record,  and 
everything  is  moving  on  smoothly. 

Whitley  Co.  had .  its  usual  big  time  on  School  Day  at  the  County  Fair.  A 
large  number  of  premiums  were  awarded  for  efficiency  in  various  phases  of 
school  sports. 

Rochester  has  issued  its  ninth  annual  report  of  schools — for  1 890-^91 .  The 
schools  seem  to  be  in  good  condition.  Jas.  F.  Scull  is  Supt.  and  is  assisted  by 
a  corps  of  12  teachers. 

Porter  Co.  enrolled  in  its  Institute  130,  while  the  number  of  its  schools  is- 
only  121.  Prof.  R.  G.  Boone  was  the  principal  instructor.  He  was  assisted  - 
by  Messrs.  Banta  and  Belman. 

Union  Co. — J.  A.  Zeller  and  F.  M.  Walters  were  the  chief  instructors  in  the- 
Institute  this  year.  All  the  teachers  in  the  county  were  in  attendance  except: 
one,  and  this  one  was  abroad.    This  is  an  excellent  showing  for  little  Union. 

The  Southern  Indiana  Normal,  at  Mitchell,  has  opened  with  a  good  at- 
tendance.    J.  M.  Callan,  one  of  the  best  penmen  in  the  state,  has  been  secured 
to  take  the  place  of  J.  W.  Stotts,  who  resigned  a  few  days  before  the  opening'; 
of  the  school. 

The  Clinton JCo.  Institute  was  crowded  from  beginning  to  close,  the  attend- 
ance surpassing  that  of  any  previous  institute.    The  county  employs  165  teach- 
ers, and  the  enrollment  reached  219.,  There  will  be  more  Reading  Circle  mem- 
bers this  year  than  there  are  teachers.    Supt.  Lydy  ha*  arranged  a  plan  for  - 
classifying  and  grading  the  district  schools,  and  is  determined  to  make  it  a . 
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The  University  Press  is  the  name  of  a  very  neat  12-page  3 -column  quar- 
terly published  in  the  interest  of  Vincennes  University.  All  friends  of  the 
school  will  be  interested  in  it  and  should  take  it.  It  is  edited  by  the  principal, 
£.  A.  Bryan,  assisted  by  students. 

The  Hamilton  Co.  Normal  this  year  was  one  of  the  most  successful  summer 
schools  ever  held  in  the  county.  The  enrollment  reached  no,  and  a  brighter, 
nicer  company  of  young  people  would  be  hard  to  find.  It  was  conducted  by 
Co.  Supt.  Hutchins  and  J.  F.  Haines. 

Outlines  of  County  Institute  work,  prepared  by  a  committee  of  Co.  Supts. 
•for  1890-^91,  is  the  best  "outline"  yet  made.  It  is  excellent  and  must  prow 
of  great  benefit.  The  committee  are  Geo.  W.  Dealand,  J.  W.  Cravens,  E.  A. 
Hutchens,  A.  N.  Crecraft,  and  Geo.  F.  Felts. 

Kosciusko  Co.  Institute  enrolled  236,  with  an  average  attendance  of  200. 
The  interest  increased  from  beginning  to  end.  Profs.  Mace  of  De  Pauw  and 
Clarke  of  the  State  University  were  the  principal  instructors.  A  lecture  was 
given  every  evening.     Supt.  Mc Alpine  moves  things. 

Dlk hart  Co.  enrolled  in  its  Institute  this  year  325  paying  members.  Toe 
principal  instructors  were  A.  C.  Pierson,  of  Hiram  College,  Ohio,  and  C.  D. 
Hubbell,  of  New  Bedford,  O.  "The  institute  was  a  success — in  f act  the  best 
ever  held  in  the  county  "     Supt.  Ellis  should  have  much  credit. 

De  Kalb  Co.  had  this  year  its' largest  and  most -successful  Institute.  Profs. 
T.  J.  Bassett  of  De  Pauw,  and  Charles  De  Gamo  of  Illinois  State  Normal,  were 
the  chief  instructors.  A  new  feature  was  an  evening  sermon  by  a  minister  in- 
stead of  a  teacher.    Supt.  C.  M.  Merica  proposes  to  make  this  an  annual  affair. 

Michigan  City  — The  Manual  for  1890- '91  is  at  hand  and  shows  the  schools 
in  a  healthful  condition.  Supt.  Black  suggests  to  the  trustees  that  teachers  be 
required  to  take  up  some  line  of  professional  study  each  year,  and  to  give  time 
for  this  it  is  proposed  to  dispense  with  the  frequent  written  examinations  here- 
tofore held.  Such  a  change  will  doubtless  be  profitable  to  both  teachers  and 
pupils.    A  new  school  building  is  added  this  year. 

De  Pauw  University  opened  with  its  usual  large  attendance.  In  a  few 
years  De  Pauw  will  have  an  active  endowment  of  $2,000,000.00.  This  will  yield 
a  princely  sum,  but  its  work  and  its  wants  should  always  outrun  its  income,  and 
•doubtless  will  do  so.  President  John's  sermon  in  Indianapolis  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  American  Natural  Science  Association,  on  the  "  Overlap  of  Science 
and  Religion, "  attracted  much  attention,  and  did  the  author  and  De  Pauw  much 
•credit. 

The  Frankfort  school  board  last  year  ordered  from  the  Indiana  School-Book 
Company  between  $300  and  $400  worth  of  books,  but  did  not  put  them  in  the 
schools.  The  board  made  its  quarterly  reports  in  good  form  and  in  each  stated 
"no  books  sold."  Even  since  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  board 
refused  to  put  in  the  books  on  the  ground  that  they  were  inferior  to  the  standards 
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and  that  the  court  decision  did  not  touch  that  question.  In  August  the  School 
Book  Co.  sued  the  board  for  the  price  of  the  books  they  had  ordered  and  not 
used.  The  Book  Co.  also  gave  the  board  notice  that  unless  the  books  were 
used  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  echool  year  suit  would  be  brought  to  com- 
pel the  use  of  the  books.  The  outcome  of  the  matter  is  that  the  suit  was  with- 
drawn and  the  books  go  in. 

•  The  Marshall  Co.  Ii-stitute  this  year  was  the  largest  yet  held  in  the  county, 
having  an  enrollment  of  over  two  hundred  teachers.  The  instruction  was  given 
by  Prof.  H.  B.  Brown  and  Mrs.  O.  P.  Kinsey  of  Valparaiso,  T.  J.  Sanders  of 
Warsaw,  and  £.  M.  Teeple  of  the  Argos  schools.  The  Co.  Normal  adjourned 
Friday  before  the  institute  with  an  enrollment  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine. 
It  was  conducted  by  the  Co.  Supt.  The  instructors  were  Jacob  Martin,  D.  F. 
Redd,  and  A.  J.  Whiteleather.  *    * 

La  Grange  Co.  has  been  noted  for  years  for  the  high  order  of  its  institute 
work.  The  most  of  the  work  was  done  this  year  by  Profs.  Charman  and  Ever- 
man,  of  the  State  Normal,  and  of  course  was  well  done.  The  enrollment  was 
155,  the  largest  for  years.  A  resolution  was  passed  unanimously,  heartily  en- 
dorsing Co.  Supt.  Machan  and  pledging  him  hearty  support.  The  teachers 
vote  a  tax  upon  themselves  of  50  cents  annually,  a  part  of  which  is  to  be  used 
in  building  up  a  county  teachers1  library. 

Huntington  Co. — Supt.  Kline  has  printed  a  list  of  the  teachers  who  are 
employed  in  his  county  for  the  current  year,  and  gives  the  number  of  days  each 
attended  the  county  institute.  Every  one  of  the  twenty-five  teachers  in  the 
Huntington  schools  attended  five  days.  This  is  a  remarkable  record,  as  "city 
teachers"  usually  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  them  to  attend  county  institutes 
regularly.  Clear  Creek  township,  with  nine  teachers,  also  shows  perfect  attend- 
ance, and  the  general  showing  for  the  county  is  good. 

The  Girls  High  School,  located  at  479  and  481  Dearborn  Ave  ,  Chicago, 
is  a  superior  school  for  girls.  The  principals,  Miss  Rebecca  S.  Rice,  A.  M., 
and  Miss  Mary  E  Beedy,  A.  M.,  are  both  ladies  of  high  scholarshp  and  broad 
culture.  They  both  graduated  at  Antioch  College  and  were  students  during 
the  presidency  of  Horace  Mann.  Any  one  having  a  daughter  to  send  from 
home  to  school  should  esteem  it  a  great  favor  to  place  her  under  the  personal 
influence  of  snch  women  as  Miss  Rice  and  Miss  Beedy. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal,  at  Valparaiso,  opened  with  an  attend- 
ance exceeding  that  of  last  year  by  one  hundred.  Two  new  teachers  have  been 
employed  and  several  improvements  have  been  made.  Mr.  Brown  in  speaking 
of  his  school  says :  "  We  are  not  trying  to  follow  any  particular  school,  or  any 
special  precedent,  but  are  determined  to  make  ours  so  thorough  that  whether 
people  want  to  accept  it  or  not  they  will  be  compelled  to  do  so.11 

The  phenomenal  and  long-continued  prosperity  of  this  school  is  certainly  a 
strong  and  unqualified  recommendation  for  it. 
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Madison  Co.  has  long  been  noted  for  its  excellent  institute  work,  bat  the 
last  was  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  and  beneficial  ever  held  in  the  county. 
One  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  were  enrolled.  The  instructors  were 
Profs.  Hodgin,  Tompkins,  and  Griggs.  Interesting  and  well  attended  evening 
lectures  were  given  by  these  gentlemen.  In  addition  to  the  prescribed  Read- 
ing Circle  books  seventy-five  copies  of  Prof.  Tompkins'  '*  Science  of  Discourse" 
were  ordered  by  the  teachers.  The  influence  of  ths  energetic  Co.  Supt.  W.  S. 
Ellis  is  being  felt  throughout  the  county.  Secretary. 

The  Greene  Co.  Institute  enrolled  over  200.  This  was  the  thirtieth  annual 
session,  and  was  characterized  by  its  usual  earnestness  and  enthusiasm.  The 
200  teachers  present,  and  the  many  substantial  citizens  constantly  in  attendance 
made  an  audience  that  was  inspiring.  At  each  of  the  four  night  sessions  their 
fine  large  court  room  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  many  being  compelled  to 
stand.  Supt.  Moss  infuses  spirit  into  all  parts  of  the  work.  The  chief  instruc- 
tors this  year  were  Miss  Mavity  of  the  State  Normal,  and  W.  F.  L.  Sanders  of 
Connersville.  Secretary. 

The  Wabash  Co.  Teachers1  Institute  was  a  complete  success  in  every  par- 
ticular. Prof.  Albro  of  New  York  and  Miss  Frederickson  of  La  Porte  were  the 
instructors  for  the  week.  Prof.  Albro's  practical  work  on  Psychology,  and  Miss 
Frederickson's  work  on  Primary  Methods  were  appreciated  by  all  leading  teach- 
ers present.  On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings  occurred  the  county  contest. 
The  premiums  given  to  the  successful  contestants  were  valuable  books.  The 
contestants  were  pupils  ftom  the  district  schools ;  the  subjects,  Arithmetic,  Dec- 
lamation, Drawing,  Essay,  and  Oration.  Prof.  Albro's  lecture  on  the  "  Educa- 
tion of  Indians"  was  good.  Secretary. 

Jefferson  Co. — The  Institute  enrollment  reached  275.  The  workers  from 
abroad  were  W.  B.  Owen  of  Edinburgh  and  Miss  Alta  Blackmore  of  Aurora. 
The  home  helpers  were  Miss  Maggie  Maloney,  F.  D.  Churchill,  and  R.  F. 
Evans.  The  interest  was  good  to  begin  with,  and  it  steadily  grew  until  by 
Wednesday  noon  it  was  at  a  white  heat.  Miss  Blackmore  proved  herself  to  be 
a  rare  worker.  The  teachers  of  Jefferson  county  are  awake.  A  Co.  Association 
of  two  days  will  be  held  on  Friday  and  Saturday  following  Thanksgiving  day. 
Co.  Supt.  Amsden  knows  how  to  manage  things.  Secretary. 

Purdt  k  University  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  strongest  and  best  equipped 
technical  schools  of  the  West.  It  has  made  very  rapid  progress  in  the  past 
four  or  five  years  and  is  still  strengthening  itself  in  many  ways.  It  is  increas- 
ing in  tavor  with  our  home  people  and  has  an  enviable  reputation  abroad.  This 
year  it  has  already  enrolled  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  Freshmen,  and  President 
Smart  reports  that  this  is  the  strongest  class  that  he  has  ever  had. 

The  University  has  recently  received  a  large  addition  to  its  endowment  through 
the  operation  of  the  new  Morrill  bill,  which  will  enable  it  to  make  still  further 
improvements  'AH  friends«ef  the  institution  will  rejpice  with  it  in  it*  new  pros- 
perity. 
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PERSONAL. 


Geo.  £.  Long  will  continue  to  hold  the  fort  at  Colfax. 

J.  B.  Lemasters  has  charge  of  the  schools  at  Trafalgar. 

Geo.  M.  Teeter  is  principal  of  the  schools  at  Pennville. 

J.  £.  McCartney  is  superintendent  of  the  Bristol  schools. 

C.  M.  Leib  has  entered  on  his  fifth  year  as  Supt.  at  Lima. 

Edward  Boyle  is  principal  of  the  Michigan  City  high-school. 

Elmer  E.  Meredith  is  principal  of  the  Rochester  high -school.. 

J.  V.  Zartman  is  superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Worthington. 

John  L.  Cravens  has  begun  his  eighth  year  as  principal  at  Linton. 

A.  Jones  is  principal  of  the  Marion  Normal  School,  and  is  making  a  goocn 
start  for  this  year. 

H.  W.  Monical  succeeds  F.  B.  Dressier  as  principal  of  the  Princeton  high- 
school  for  the  coming  year. 

Emma  Robinson,  of  Medaryville,  has  accepted  the  principalship  of  the  high- 
school  at  Winamac — a  worthy  promotion. 

A.  N.  Crecraft,  Supt.  of  Spencer  county,  who  was  on  the  sick  list  all  summer, 
is  now  convalescent  and  at  his  post  of  duty  again. 

E.  E.  Slick,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School,  will  teach  physics  and 
chemistry  in  the  Terre  Haute  high-school  this  year. 

J.  A.  Hindman,  .Supt.  of  Blackford  county,  requires  monthly  reports  of  his, 
teachers,  which  include  a  synopsis  of  the  educational  reading  done. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Davis,  for  so  many  years  a  teacher  in  the  Spiceland  Academy, 
is  spending  this  year  at  Michigan  University  studying  Literature  and  Botany. 

A.  C.  Fleshman,  late  principal  at  Crothersville,  has  accepted  the  principalship  . 
of  the  schools  at  Winchester,  Ky.,  where  his  school  will  be  in  an  elegant  new. 
building,  and  he  will  have  seven  teachers. 

J.  L.  Rippetoe,  for  so  many  years  superintendent  of  the  Connersville  schools, 
is  still  in  charge  of  the  schools  at  Trenton,  Mo.    He  reports  everything  pros-  . 
perous,  but  he  does  not  forget  his  Hoosier  friends. 

J.  B.  Starkey  has  entered  upon  his  15th  year  as  superintendent  of  the  Mar-, 
tinsville  schools.  The  schools  are/2///  and  prosperous.  Supt.  Starkey  is  build- - 
ing  a  new  house  which  he  will  move  into  soon.     Good. 

J.  W.  Love,  a  well  known  and  highly  respected  Indiana  teacher,  who  for  the- 
last  two  years  has  had  charge  at  Lebanon,  Ky.,  is  now  superintendent  at  Le; 
Mars,  Iowa,  at  a  salary  of  $1400,  with  a  corps  of  19  teachers. 

A.  J.  Whiteleather,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal,  and  for  several  years* 
principal  of  the  Bourbon  schools,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  normal  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Iowa  University,  located  at  Fayette,  Iowa.    Indiana  re- 
grets to  lose  such  teachers. 

A.  C.  Goodwin,  an  old  Indiana  teacher  and  superintendent,  but  for  severa^ 
years-past  superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Owensboro,  Ky.,  will  continue  in< 
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liis  old  place  and  has  started  the  new  year  prosperously.    W.  A.  Hester,  another 
Indiana  teacher,  is  his  first  assistant. 

'Prof.  James  Monteith,  author  of  Monteith's  Geographies,  died  September  u. 
tHis  name  has  been  a  household  word  throughout  the  country  for  many  years. 
*Prof.  Monteith  was  eminently  a  self-made  man,  as  his  school  education  did 
(not  extend  beyond  the  common  branches. 

T.  D.  Aker  will  continue  in  charge  of  the  township  graded  school  at  Stone's 

1  Crossing.    This  is  perhaps  the  only  school  of  three  departments  in  the  state 

which  pays  to  its  principal  $100  per  month.    This  fact  is  complimentary  to  the 

*  trustee,  the  community,  and  the  principal. 

;  B.  F.  Johnson,  Supt.  of  Benton  county,  is  happy.     He  owns  160  acres  of  ex- 

*  -cellent  land,  and  the  1 1 5  acres  that  he  has  this  year  in  corn  will  yield  an  average 

*  of  50  bushels  to  the  acre.     When  he  thinks  of  this  yield  and  then  of  the  price 

*  corn  bears  this  year  he  is  really good  looking. 

A.*G.  Alford,  a  supervising  principal  of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  and  well 
^  known  as  an  institute  instructor^  has  an  excellent  lecture  on  "  Ben  Hur."    It  is 
is  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views  and  is  said  to  be  both  interesting  and  iostruc- 
•tive.     It  you  want  Mr.  Alford  in  your  lecture  course  write  to  him. 

•H.  fi.  Brown,  principal  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School,  was  offered 
*x£he  Democratic  nomination  for  Congress  in  his  district,  but  he  declined.  He 
-says  that  he  has  no  higher  ambition  than  "to  build  up  an  institution  that  will 
<be  worthy  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  best  people  everywhere." 

O.  S.  Cook,  of  Chicago,  who  for  several  years  past  has  had  charge  of  the 

^western  business  of  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  has  been  promoted  and  removed  to 

tome  office  at  Boston.    Mr.  Cook  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  one  of  the 

genial  men  in  the  book  business.    His  successor  at  Chicago  is  Mr.  Root. 

'Tocesman. 

A.  M.  Sweeney,  formerly  Supt.  of  Dubois  county,  secured  the  nomination  for 

r^he  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  late  Democratic  convention. 

Mr.  Sweeney,  four  years  ago,  got  the  nomination  for  State  Superintendent,  bat 

'  was  defeated  with  his  ticket.    The  Journal  is  always  glad  to  see  school  men 

>  -receiving  recognition.     If  elected  he  will  make  a  good  officer. 

f  W.  H.  Mace,  one  of  the  professors  in  the  De  Pauw  Normal  last  year,  has  de- 
*-  cided  to  spend  this  year  at  Cornell  University,  extending  his  already  extensive 
-knowledge  of  history.     Indiana  contains  but  few  better  school  men  than  Mr. 

*  Maoe,  and  if  our  Indiana  Colleges  let  him  get  away  they  will  make  a  mistake 
f  that  will  be  against  the  state's  best  interests.  His  friends  can  address  him  at 
7Itha«ar  N.  Y. 

'Cyrus  Smith,  who  is  so  extensively  and  so  favorably  known  to  Indiana  teach- 

*ers,-was4narridd  September  10,  to  Mrs.  Ella  W.  Noble,  of  Iowa.     The  bride  is 

■a  lady  of  superior  accomplishments,  and  resigns  a  high  and  responsible  place  as 

teacher  to- enter  this  new  field  of  instruction.    The  Journal  extends  to  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Smith  hearty  congratulations,  and  in  so  doing  echoes  the  sentiments  of 

.countless-Indiana  .friends. 
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Hervey  D.  Vories,  Supt.  of  Johnson  county,  secured  the  nomination  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  To  succeed  in  the 
face  of  such  active  competition  speaks  well  for  the  energy  and  push  of  Mr. 
Vories.  He  was  born  in  Johnson  county  in  1855,  and  has  just  entered  his  35th 
year.  In  1880  he  gradnated  from  the  classical  course  of  the  Northern  Indiana 
Normal  School.  He  made  a  good  record  as  a  student  and  the  principal  of  the 
school,  H.  B.  Brown,  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms.  He  taught  till  1885, 
when  he  was  elected  to  his  present  position.  Mr.  Vories  has  made  an  active, 
energetic  county  superintendent,  and  if  elected  State  Supt.  will  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  make  his  work  there  a  credit  to  himself  and  the  state. 

James  H.  Henry,  Supt.  of  the  Morgan  county  schools,  was  nominated  for  the 
office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  by  the  late  Republican  state  con- 
vention. He  was  born  in  1861,  at  Harrison,  Ohio,  but  his  parents  moved  to 
Morgan  county,  Ind.,  when  he  was  but  two  years  old,  so  he  is  almost  as  good 
as  a  native  Hoosier.  He  graduated  at  the  Martinsville  high-school.  He  began 
teaching  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  was  for  two  years  principal  of  the  Morgan- 
town  schools.  In  1883  he  attended  the  State  Normal  School.  In  1885  he  was 
ejected  to  his  present  position.  Mr.  Henry  has  made  a  good  superintendent 
and  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  State  Supts.  Convention.  He  is  the  father 
of  the  County  and  Village  Section  of  the  State  Association.  He  is  one  of  our 
most  active,  energetic  men,  and  makes  a  success  of  whatever  he  undertakes. 


BOOK    TABLE. 


Our  Times  is  the  name  of  a  ne.v  paper  "designed  to  help  teachers  and  pu- 
pils in  the  study  of  current  events,"  published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  New 
York. 

'  The  Farmers  Review,  published  in  Chicago,  is  a  paper  designed  for  the 
general  farmer.  It  treats  of  all  the  subjects  usually  treated  in  a  good  agricul- 
tural paper.     Price  $1.25  a  year. 

The  Breeders '  Gazette  is  a  weekly  Live  Stock  paper  published  in  Chicago. 
It  is  the  leading  paper  of  its  class  in  the  North- West,  and  is  of  great  value  to 
any  one  interested  in  raising  stock. 

Harpers'  Weekly  is  the  leading  illustrated  literary  weekly  of  this  country. 
Geo.  William  Curtis  is  the  editor,  and  this  statement  alone  insures  high  literary 
merit.     It  is  richly  worth  its  price,  $4.00. 

The  Arena,  edited  in  Boston,  is  what  its  name  indicates— it  is  a  "  free  lance ' ' 
on  all  social,  religious,  and  political  questions.  The  ablest  writers  are  employed 
and  the  live  questions  of  the  day  are  discussed  in  a.  most  attractive  manner. 

Mrs.  Grant's  Literary  Work  — Mrs.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  has  been  induced 
by  a  New  York  editor  to  tell  the  story  of  her  courtship  with  General  Grant,  and 
the  warrior's  proposal  to  her,  and  the  article  will  appear  in  the  October  number 
of  The  Ladies'1  Heme  Journal. 
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Webster's  International  Dictionary  :  Edited  by  Noah  Porter,  D.  D., 
LL.  v.*  of  Yale  University.  Published  by  G.  Gr*  C.  Merriam  Sf  Of., 
Springfield,  Mass, 

This  is  the  legitimate  successor  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary.  The 
"  International "  is,  in  fact,  the  popular  "  Unabridged  "  thoroughly  re-edited  id 
every  detail,  and  vastly  enriched  in  every  part,  with  the  purpose  of  adapting  it 
to  meet  the  larger  and  severer  requirements  of  another  generation. 

With  what  liberal  expenditure  of  time  and  toil  and  money  this  duty  to  schol- 
arship and  to  the  public  has  been  performed,  partly  appears  in  the  following 
statements : — 

Work  having  direct  specific  reference  to  the  publication  of  this  Dictionary 
has  been  in  process  for  over  ten  years.  The  staff  of  paid  editorial  laborers  has 
numbered  not  less  than  one  hundred  persons .  Besides  these,  a  large  number  of 
interested  scholars  have  freely  contributed  in  important  ways.  Within  the  ten 
years  that  the  work  has  been  in  progress,  and  before  the  first  copy  was  printed, 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  expended  in  editing,  illustrating, 
typesetting,  and  electrotyping.  It  is  a  magnificent  book,  and  is  a  credit  and 
an  honor  to  its  editor  and  the  publishers. 

BUSINESS   NOTICES, 


School  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  learn  the  address  of  the  best 
Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  addressing  Orville 
Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers1  Co-operative  Association,  170  State  street, 
Chicago.   We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  confidential  and  honorable  treatment. 

See  Jonathan  Rigdon's  adv.  of  his  new  Grammar  on  another  page. 

TO  KNOXVILLE,  TENN.— Excursions  via  The  Pennsylvania  Lines.— For 
the  Veterans'  Reunion  at  Knoxville,  excursion  tickets  will  be 'sold  from  principal  sta- 
tions of  The  Pennsylvania  Lines  at  one  fare  for  the  round  trip,  on  October  4th,  5th, 
and  6th.  10-  it 

The  Indiana  Reading  Charts,  just  the  thing  to  accompany  or  precede  the  Indi- 
ana First  Reader.  Elegant,  cheap,  and  truly  practical.  Free  copy  sent  for  examina- 
tion. Send  for  circular  to  the  author,  Edward  Taylor,  Supt.  City  Schools,  Vincennes, 
Indiana.  10-it 

One  is  sometimes  inclined  to  suspect  everybody  except  himself.  Few  things  are 
what  they  seem.  Among  books  The  Teacher's  and  Student's  Library  proves  to 
be  just  what  it  claims,  a  real  library  of  25  volumes  in  one.  The  revised  edition  is  re- 
duced to  $2.50.     Published  by  T.  S.  Denison,  of  Chicago.  10-it 

The  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.  (Big  Four  Route)  with  its  connections  forms  the  popular 
line  to  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  the  West  and  Northwest. 
Through  sleeping  cars  to  St.  Louis,  where  connection  is  made  in  Union  Depot  with 
through  trains  for  all  points  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  and  the  far  West.         10-it 

The  through  express  trains  of  the  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.  (Big  Four  Route)  ran  solid 

into  the  heart  of  New  York  City,  landing  passengers  at  the  Grand  Central  Station, 

avoiding  the  disagreeable  ferry  transfer  necessary  via  other  routes.    Ask  for  tickets 

via  the  Big  Four  Rou  e  and  you  will  enjoy  all  the  comforts  of  a  first-class  hotel.    The 

dining-car  service  of  the  Big  Four  Route  is  unexcelled  by  any  metropolitan  restaurant. 

io*rt 
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-jni  yv         yY~\  ^n  account  °f  troubles  in  teaching 

Pr6t  I/O  ll/Ore  Nl™bers,  Primary  Language, 

w u or  Geography.    Just  secure 

°       ^     *  Postpaid. 

LUDDINGTON'S  PICTUftK  PROBLEMS- 9  Met*  in  colors „  65  eta. 

BADLAM'S  AIDS  TO  No.  1  to  10,  or  10  to  100—33  card*  with  questions 40  " 

BADLAH'S  8UGGKSTIVE  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE— Teacher's  Edition...  SO  « 

HYDK'S  "PRACTICAL  LE8SONS  IN  ENGLISH  "—Book  1,  3d  &  4th  jrs ...  35  " 

KICBOI/8  "  TOPICS  IN  GEOGRAPHY  "—First  7  grades,  elotb,  175  pp 05  " 

Address  orders  or  correspondence  to 

D.  C.  HEAI^H  &  CO., 

io-it  185  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  OP  EDUCATION.  — Colleges,  Schools,  and 
Families  furnished  with  thoroughly  qualified  Presidents,  Principals,  Teachers,  Tutors, 
Governesses.  Send  for  circulars.  Miss  Eliza  Crosthwait,  54  Cole  Building,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.    Teachers  supplied  with  desirable  positions.  5-ot 

The  National  Lbagub  op  State  Teachers  Bureaus  offers,  at  no  addi- 
tional expense,  the  advantages  of  a  registration  in  as  many  State  Bureaus  of  the 
44  League  "  as  states  in  which  a  teacher  is  willing  to  accept  a  position.  Good 
teachers  are  wanted  for  a  large  number  of  desirable  positions  in  public  and 
private  schools  and  college  work.  Address  Indiana  League  Teachers9  Bureau, 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Geo.  W.  Thompson,  manager.  See  advertisement  on 
another  page.  i-tf 

ONE  PARE  FOR  THE  ROUND  TRIP. 

The  Van  da  Li  A  Link  will  sell  Harvest  Excursion  tickets  to  western  and  south-wes- 
tern points,  September  9th  And  23d,  and  October  14th,  good  to  return  thirty  days  from 
date  of  sale,  at  one  fare  for  the  round  trip. 

This  universally  popular  route  has  four  through  trains  daily  from  Indianapolis  to 
St.  Louie,  which  make  connection  with  trains  of  the  several  roads  leading  westward 
from  that  point.  Persons  who  take  advantage  of  the  low  rates  offered  should  also  take 
advantage  of  the  best  accommodations,  which  are  offered  by  the  Van D alia  Line. 

For  rates,  time-tables,  and  more  particular  information,  call  on  or  address, 

9-2t  H.  R.  Dkring,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Vandalia  Line,  Indianapolis. 

QQp/>|  A  I     LOCAL  agent  wanted  in  your  county  at  once,  part  or  full  time. 
^^  i     ^^^  A  reliable  and  energetic  man  can  secure  a  permanent  and  paying 

position  with  us.    Stock  warranted  strictly  first-class,  and  any  failing  to  live,  replaced 
CDCC     t$^T  Write  for  terms  at  once.     All  letters  promptly  answered. 
I""--  R.  D.  LUETCHPORD  A  CO., 

4>-4t  Nurserymen,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TOO    BUSY 

To  write  an  advertisement.  But  Remember  that  we 
fill  more  good  positions  for  teachers  in  July  and  August 
titan  in  any  other  months.    Send  for  information  to 

TEACHERS  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION, 
^, 70-72  Dearborn  Street.  CHICAGO. 

*  *************** 


ROLFE'S  11  CLASSICS. 

SHAKESPEARE'S   WORKS. 

This  is  the  only  Illustrated 

School  Edit  jo  n  o  f  Sha  kesbea  be 

in  the  world.    It  is  the  only  school  edition  that  gives  a  summary  of  the  various  reading* 
and  the  critical  comments  of  all  the  leading  editors.     Complete  in  forty  volumes. 

Brownings  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,  and  other  dramas. 
Select  Poems  of  Robert  Browning 

Select  Poems  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

The  Minor  Poems  of  John  Mdton. 

7  he  Lays  of  Ancient  Pome.     Bj  m.**.  lub^tc.  *«. 
Seiect  Poems  of  William   Wordsworth. 

Each  of  the  above  volumes  has  been  edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Copious 
Notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  by  William  J.  Rolfe,  Litt.  D.  Price,  per  volume, 
paper,  40  ct  nts ;  cloth,  56  cents.  Liberal  discounts  offered  to  Schools  on  supplies  for 
introduction. 


English.  <  lassies  for  School  Reading. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Wm.  J.  Rolfe,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D. 

The  plan  of  this  aerie*,  Intended  as  It  is  t>»  aid  In  the  elementary  atudv  of  English  Litentara.il 
a  wise  one,  and  meets  a  need  in  the  schools  and  the  home  circle  that  Mr.  Rolte  is  pre-eminently 
qualified  to  Mipply. 

Tales  of  Chivalry  and  the  Olden  Time. 

Selected  from  the  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Illustrated.     12  mo,  Cob. 
154  pages,  36  cents. 

This  Tolume  contains  two  sketches  of  the  life  of  Scott,  and  several  extracts  from  the  Wsrerty 
Novels,  together  with  numerous  explanatory  notes.  Among  the  selections  are  the  description « 
the  tournament  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouche,  the  scene  between  the  Jewess  Rebecca  and  Ivanhoe  in  the 
castle  of  Front-de-Boeuf,  the  trial  of  Rebecca,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Kuightof  the  Leopard  sad 
Saladin— eome  of  the  most  finished  specimens  of  the  novelist's  work. 

Tales  from  English  History, 

In  Prose  and  Verse.    Selected  from  the  Works  of  Standard  Authors.    Illustrated. 
12  mo.,  Cloth,  168  pages,  36  cenis. 

Fairy  Tales. 

In  Prose  and  Verse.    Selected  from  Early  and  Recent  Literature      Illustrated. 

12  mo,  Cloth,  188  pages,  36  cents. 
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Vol.  XXXV.  NOVEMBER,  1890.  No.   11. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  CONSTITUTION. 


To  Members  of  Indiana  State   Teach'rs*  Association,   Indiana  Cohegiate  Association^ 
High  School  Association^  and  County  and  Village  Association  ; 

}HE  form  of  Constitution  herewith  presented,  according  to  a  reso** 
lution  in  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association,  "Shall  be  the 
basis  of  action  by  which  the  Association  shall  determine  its  Con* 
stitution."    The  original  has  been  followed  as  closely  as  possible, 
making  such  changes  as  the  recent  practices  indicated  were  desirable. 
In  providing  for  the  Sections,  the  committee  recognize  the  fact  that  nei- 
ther of  the  three  is  at  present  a  part  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Asso-^ 
ciation  under  the  constitution,  the  Collegiate  Association  being  entirely 
independent,  and  the  other  two  having  only  a  nominal  connection ;  but 
it  is  hoped  that  this  plan  will  give  to  eich  all  the  advantages  that  it  now 
has,  and  at  the  same  time  give  its  members  opportunities  to  attend  the  • 
general  association  and  the  other  sections,  and  also  give  greater  unity/ 
and  strength  to  the  educational  forces  of  the  state. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  proposed  substitute  for  Art.  XL,  Sec.  2,\ 
and  also  to  the  accompanying  letters  from  oar  neighboring  states  of  Ohio. 

and  Illinois. 

CONSTITUTION 

0  OF  THE 

INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


PREAMBLE. 

As  harmony  and  concert  of  action  are  highly  necessary  for  the  thor*- 
ough  and  entire  accomplishment  of  any  important  purpose,  and  believing, 
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that  it  is  especially  so  in  the  department  of  education,  we  the  enrolled 
teachers  and  other  friends  of  education,  as  a  means  of  elevating  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  and  of  promoting  the  interests  of  schools  in  Indiana, 
^associate  ourselves  together  under  the  following 

CONSTITUTION. 
Article  I. 

This  organization  shall   be  styled  The  Indiana  State  Teachers' 

Association. 

Article  II. 

The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  Piesident,  seven  Vice-Presi- 
'dents,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Permanent  Secretary,  a  Railroad  Secre- 
tary, and  an  Executive  Committee  of  seven.  All  to  be  elected  as  pro- 
vided iff  Article  X.  of  this  constitution ;  and  all,  except  the  Permanent 
Secretary,  to  serve  for  a  period  of  one  year  and  until  their  successors  are 
-chosen.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Permanent  Secretary  shall  be  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Association. 

Article  III. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 

Association,  and  perform  all  the  functions  usually  belonging  to  such 

office.     In  his  absence,  or  at  his   request,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents 

shall  take  his  place. 

Article  IV. 

The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  a  fair  and  full  record  of  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association,  which  record  shall  be  subject  to  correc- 
jtion  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  V. 

cSection  <.  The  Permanent  Secretary  shall  be  tx  officio  Treasurer  of 
-the  Association.  He  shall  receive  and  keep  all  funds  belonging  to  the 
Association,  and  pay  out  the  same  only  on  order  of  the  Association  or 
^Executive  Committee.  He  shall  keep  in  a  book  an  intelligible  account 
of  all  money  received  and  expended,  and  carefully  file  all  vouchers  for! 
:the  distribution  of  the  money  of  the  Association,  and  shall  annually  re- 
jport  the  condition  of  the  finances. 

Sec  2.     He  shall  keep  all  permanent  records  and  other  property  of! 
the  Association ;  shall  collect  statistics  of  the  members  and  record  the 
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same  in  a  book  prepared  for  that  purpose ;  and  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  the  Association  shall  require  of  him. 

Sec.  3.  For  all  the  services  required  of  him,  the  Permanent  Secretary 
shall  receive  such  compensation  per  diem  as  the  Executive  Committee 

may  direct. 

Article  VI. 

Section  i.  The  R  ulroad  Secretary  shall  make  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments with  the  railroad  authorities  for  the  transportation  of  members  to 
and  from  the  Association,  and  shall  endorse  the  return  certificate  of  en- 
rolled members  only. 

Sec.  2.     He  shall  receive  for  his  services  such  sum  as  the  Executive 

Committee  may  direct. 

Article  VII. 

Section  i.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  carry  into  effect  all  orders 
and  resolutions  of  the  Association,  and  shall  devise  and  put  into  operation 
all  measures  not  inconsistent  with  its  design,  as  said  committee  shall  deem 
best.  It  shall  secure  speakers  and  arrange  business  to  come  before  the 
Association.  It  shall  hold  its  first  meeting  as  soon  after  election  as  pos- 
sible. Four  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum,-  and  may  meet  from 
time  to  time  on  their  own  adjournment. 

Sec.  2.  In  preparing  the  program,  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
provide  for  one  or  more  half  days  of  the  session  for  separate  work  in  the 
following  Sections,  viz. : 

i.     Elementary.         2.     High  School.        3.     Collegiate. 

Sec.  3.  The  programe  of  the  Sections  shall  be  prepared  by  commit- 
tees from  the  several  sections,  and  reported  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Article  VIII. 

The  several  [Sections  shall  provide  their  own  officers  and  furnish  a 
transcript  of  their  proceedings  to  the  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, who  shall  record  them. 

Article  IX. 

Section  i.  Any  teacher  or  other  active  friend  of  -education  may  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Association  by  filling  out  the  required  blanks  and 
payingjthe  initiation  fee. 

Sec  2.  The  initiation  fee  for  gentlemen  shall  be  one  dollar,  for  ladies 
fifty  cents.  The  annual  fee  shall  be  fifty  cents,  to  be  paid  each  year  that 
the  member  attends  the  Association. 
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Article  X. 

The  meetings  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  annually  in  the  latter 

part  of  December. 

Article  XI. 

Section  r.  A  nominating  committee  shall  be  constituted,  which 
shall  consist  of  one  member  from  each  congressional  district  in  the  state. 

Sec.  2.  Each  member  of  said  committee  shall  be  nominated  by  some 
member  from  his  district,  and  wh«  n  so  nominated  shall  be  confirmed  and 
approved  by  the  Association.  If  any  congressional  district  has  so  rep- 
resentative in  the  Association,  that  district  shall  not  be  represented  on 
the  committee. 

Sec.  3.  Said  committee  shall  nominate  the  ( fficers  for  the  Associa- 
tion, and  said  nominations  shall  be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Asso- 
ciation when  reported  by  the  committee. 

Article  XII. 

This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  majority  of  the 

membe  rs  present  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Association. 

D.  E.  Hunter,    ") 

Joseph  Carhart,  >  Committee. 

S.  E.  Harwood.  ) 

Substitute  for  Article  XL,  Sec.  2. 

Each  member  of  said  committee  shall  be  selected  by  members  of  the 
Association  from  his  district,  sitting  sis  a  committee  for  that  purpose; 
and  such  selection  shall  be  reported  to  the  President  of  the  Association, 
who  shall  announce  the  committee.  Any  question  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  nomination  reported  by  a  district  committee,  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

[The  letters  from  Ohio  and  Illinois,  referred  to  above,  are  omitted  for 
lack  of  space.  Both  heartily  endorse  the  idea  of  College  Associations 
being  a  part  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.] 


7  BE  ADAPTATION  OF  LITERATURE  TO  THE  PRIMARY 

GRADES. 


BY    CHARITY    DYE. 


"The  free  adaptation  of  a  subject  to  the  child"  is  said  to  be  "the  es- 
sence of  all  teaching."    This  statement  seems  simple  at  first  reading,  buj. 
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it  will  bear  study.  To  speak  of  the  adaptation  of  a  subject  to  a  child  is 
to  assume  that  one  knows  something  of  that  subject  in  its  various  phases 
and  possibilities,  and  something  of  the  child  in  his  activities  of  body  and 
mind.  This  much  known,  a  good  fund  of  common  sense  is  still  required 
to  make  the  adiptation  complete  and  put  the  subject  and  the  child  into 
vital  connection. 

The  necessity  of  presenting  the  poetic  side  along  wit'i  the  fact  side  in 
.the  early  stages  tf  nature  teaching  has  been  shown,  and  books  such  as 
"Seaside  and  Wayside"  have  been  written  from  that  point  of  view.  The 
present uion  of  the  poetic  side  can  be  carried  into  word  getting,  and  as 
soon  as  a  pupil  has  learned  twelve  words  we  can  begin  to  give  him  true 
literary  culture  by  bringing  his  mind  into  contact  with  portions  of  perma- 
nent literature,  properly  adapted  to  his  mental  state.  The  giving  of  lite- 
rary culture  is  a  slow  process  and  can  not  be  commenced  too  early.  It 
is  brought  about  by  sowing  a  seed  thought  to  day,  following  it  with  a 
suggestion  to-morrow,  leaving  it  to  sprout  in  time  and  silence,  and  then 
providing  the  elements  that  will  send  the  root  down,  the  stem  up,  and 
in  due  season  produce  the  blossom.  These  elements  are  the  literary  art- 
forms  of  the  masters  and  must  not  be  translated  into  the  common  place, 
if  they  are  to  bring  about  the  expected  results.  For  example :  If  in 
teaching  the  first  stanza  of  "The  Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree,"  we  let  the 
pupil  stop  with  saying,  "It  means  to  dig  a  big  hole  in  the  ground  with 
the  spade,"  we  have  defeated  our  purpose;  but  if  we  lead  him  on  and 
show  him  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  poetic  expression, — 

"Cleave  the  tough  green  sward  with  the  spade; 
Wide  let  its  hollow  bed  be  made," 

and  have  him  learn  this  expression,  then  we  have  done  him  a  real  service, 
and  he  will  prefer  the  poet's  way  of  saying  it  to  his  own. 

This  literary  culture  of  which  we  speak,  will  place  the  child  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  the  good  and  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  and  every  part  of 
bis  nature  may  be  influenced  thereby.  His  imagination,  the  constructive 
faculty,  for  which  we  do  so  little,  is  cultivated  by  the  fairy  tale  and  he 
learns  that  its  meaning  is  true.  Stories  nourish  his  social  instinct  by 
increasing  his  sympathy  and  enlarging  his  circle  of  friends  till  neither 
"far  away"  nor  "  long  ago"  can  separate  him  from  them.  Accounts  of 
heroism  stimulate  his  will  till  self-sacrifice  seems  easy,  his  heart  craving 
for  a  hero  is  satisfied  and  he  has  an  ideal  to  reach.     History  develops 
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his  judgment  by  compelling  him  to  form  standards  of  action  when  decid- 
ing between  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  deeds  done  by  men  and  nations. 
Nature  prose  and  poetry  show  him  new  beauty  in  the  grass  and  glory  in 
the  flower.  All  these  phases  of  the  work  leave  an  indelible  impress  upon 
the  mind,  make  for  power  in  the  individual,  and  character  building  is 
the  result. 

Good  literature  is  religious  in  its  essence.  Could  any  one  ever  really 
study  Bryant's  "Water  Fowl,"  Whittier's  "Eternal  Goodness,"  Long- 
fellow's "Resignation,"  and  Emerson's  "Problem,"  without  receiving 
the  deepest  lessons  in  rtligion?  It  is  as  Literature  that  the  Bible  is  to 
re-enter  our  schools.  It  must  be  along  this  line  that  the  oft  repeated 
phrase,  "The  Godless  Public  Schools,"  is  to  be  dropped.  This  phrase  is 
odious  to  every  one  who  looks  upon  the  public  schools  as  the  nursery  of 
our  country's  Future.  Let  us  remove  the  cause  for  the  charge  implied; 
it  may  at  present  be  partly  just. 

Literature  has  hitherto  been  set  apart  for  the  High  School  and  the 
Academy  instead  of  being  introduced  into  the  first  grade  with  the  primer 
as  it  should  be.  We  wonder  when  pupils  in  second  year  of  high  school 
make  no  response  upon  being  asked  to  what  the  expressions  "Sinless 
Teacher,"  "Pallas  Athene,"  or  "Magna  Charta"  refer.  Who  is  to 
blame  ?  The  pupil  is  not ;  he  has  followed  the  course ;  then  the  course 
is  faulty  in  not  providing  for  a  free  adaptation  of  the  subject  to  the  pupil 
We  have  either  had  no  convictions  upon  this  subject  or  the  courage  of 
our  convictions  has  not  been  strong  enough  to  bring  about  a  change. 
We  wait  until  a  pupil  is  quite  advanced  and  then  put  into  his  hands  for 
study  the  writings  of  our  modern  authors — authors  whose  references  may 
come  from  any  period  along  at  least  forty  centuries  of  literature.  A  free 
adaptation  of  this  subject  to  the  pupil  from  the  first  grade  up  would  pot 
him  on  another  footing  when  he  reaches  the  formal  study  of  Literature 
in  the  High  School.  He  would  then  have  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
authors  and  some  notion  of  Mythology,  History,  and  the  Bible,  without 
which  no  modern  masterpiece  can  be  understood.  Classic  writing  can 
supplement  the  subjects  of  Language,  History,  and  Geography  as  the 
work  advances.  Is  there  a  better  time  to  give  Irving's  "Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,"  "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  and  portions  of  "Knickerbocker's 
History" — than  when  studying  the  history  and  geography  of  New  York? 
Does  not  his  "Westminster  Abbey  "  come  in  as  supplementary  reading 
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when  studying  the  geography  of  England,  and  his  Spanish 
studying  Spain  ?  Whittier's  Poems  are  a  commentary  upon 
history. 

All  selections  should  sUnd  the  tests  of  good  Literati 
which  are  r — 

i.     It  is  pure  in  tone  and  language. 

7.  It  tends  towards  elevating  the  child's  nature  by  placi 
atmosphere  of  the  good  and  the  true  and  the  beautiful. 

3.  It  furnishes  ideals  by  stimulating  the  reason  to  high*] 
the  will  to  higher  acts. 

4.  It  is  broad  enough  to  enlarge  the  mind. 

5.  It  contains  the  principles  of  right  doing. 

All  of  these  tests  may  be  unconscious  to  the  child;  bi 
must  judge  for  him  and  be  a  providence  to  him.  This  wor! 
pleasure,  and  it  always  will  be  if  the  quantity  and  quality  a 
the  advancement  of  the  grade  and  the  teacher  invariably 
the  interest  lags.  The  mark  of  success  will  be  in  the  chi 
They  tell  the  story.  Let  us  study  them  j  mental  sUrvatit 
face  almost  as  soon  as  bodily  starvation.  We  have  seen  faci 
looked  like  empty  houses,  soon  show  signs  that  some  one  li 

Objections  can  no  longer  be  made  that  material  is  not  a 
John  Alden  and  the  "Riverside  Literature  Series"  fun 
writings  of  the  best  authors  in  so  cheap  a  form.  One  teac 
is  difficult."  That  is  true,  unless  one  is  wise  first  to  select,  t 
but  if  one  can  not  do  this,  let  him  use  the  work  that  is  m 
others.  There  are  plenty  of  helps.  Another  says,  "I  do 
best."  One  can  begin  1 1  once  to  study ;  if  one  is  too  ole 
does  not  belong  in  the  teachers'  ranks — this  condition  migr. 
sion  for  self- improvement.  It  is  asked,  "  Would  you  use  tfc 
Yes,  wisely  j  they  have  much  in  them  that  is  valuable  and 
would  not  teach  everything  in  any  Reader.  Every  teac' 
serve  to  himself  the  right  to  exercise  his  common  sens; 
text-books. 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  work  herein  set  forth ;  there 
movement  going  on  in  wide-awake  places ;  but  there  is  mu 
We  must  have  a  rational  ilan  of  procedure  and  adhere  t< 
see  the  whole  course  from  its  small  beginning  to  the  end,  a 
and  where  our  particular  work  fits  in. 
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Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  education  is  represented  by  a  spiral  rather 
'  than  by  a  circle  going  round  in  a  groove,  and  that  we  must  ever  mount, 
tasking  back  as  each  round  in  the  ascent  is  reached,  on  what  is  below 
'in  a  new  and  broader  light. 

We  give  below  an  illustration  of  what  we  mean  by  adapting  Literature 
'  to  the  Primary  Grades,  beginning  with  the  first     When  through  with 

*  this  series  of  lesson?,  properly  led  up  to  by  giving  beforehand  the  neces- 

*  sary  words,  let  us  see  what  has  been  done  for  the  pupil     He  has  been 

*  exercised  in  continuity  of  thinking.     He  has  made  the  acquaintance  of 

*  a  standard  author.     He  has  been  introduced  to  the  permanent  in  Litera- 

*  ture  and  has  made  his  own,  portions  of  one  of  the  sweetest  songs  in  our 
'language.  He  has  reverently  come  to  know  the  Indian,  and  is  ready 
1  for  studying  the  period  of  discovery  in  United  States  History.     He  has 

had  lessons  in  Indian  mythology,  beginning  with  the  near  and  paving 
|  the  way  for  the  mythology  of  our  Saxon  forefathers,  the  Greeks,  or  that 
of  any  other  ancient  people. 

HIAWATHA. 

* 

I. 

Hiawatha  was  a  little  Indian  boy.     He  lived  with  Nokomis.     Noko- 
mis  was  his  grandmother.     They  lived  in  a  tent. 


New  Words  :     Hiawatha — Nokomis — Grandmother. 

[Note. — The  other  words  in  this  lesson  have  been  previously  given.  One  whole 
lesson  of  deep  interest  can  be  given  to  the  word  "  Indian,"  and  one  to  the  word 
41  tent."  A  A  busy-work  exercise  cou^ld  follow  the  word  tent  by  having  pupils  make 
tent  out    D    lines  with  their  sticks.] 

II. 

hiawaiha's  cradle. 

Hiawatha. hid  a  cradle, 
It  was  a  little  linden  cradle, 
Bedded  soft  in  moss  and  rushes, 
Safely  bound  with  reindeer  sinews. 

s New  Words:    Moss — rushes — bedded. 

[Note. — All  other  words  in  lesson,  previously  given.  A  whole  lesson  cftuld  be 
;  given  to  u  cradle" — shewing  and  making  pictures  of  the  various  styles  of  cradles  used 
tby  Indians.     A  separate  lesson  also  on  the  word  "  reindeer."] 

III. 
HIAWATHA  AND  NOKOMIS  — Part  I. 

r 

Nokomis  nursed  little  Hiawatha, 
Rocked  him  in  his  linden  cradle, 
When  he  cried,  she  said  unto  him, 
^'Hush !  the  Naked  Bear  will  hear  thee  ?" 
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IV. 
HIAWATHA  AND  NOKOM1&. — Part  II. 

Nokomis  sing  to  Hiawatha.    She  taught  Hiawatha  to  sing.    Hiawatha 
sang  about  the  fire- fly.     He  sang  this  little  song : — 

"little  fire-fly, 
Light  roe  with  your  little  candle,    . 
Ere  upon  my  bed  I  lay  me, 
Ere  in  sleep  I  close  my  eyelids." 

v. 
hiawatha's  tent  or  wigwam. 

"By  the  shining  Big  Sea  Water, 
Stood  the  wigwam  of  Nokomis, 
Dark  behind  it  rose  the  forest, 
Rose  the  black  and  gloomy  pine  trees, 
Rose  the  firs  win  cones  upon  them; 
Bright  before  it  beat  the  water, 
Beat  the  clear  and  sunny  water, 
Beat  the  shining  Big  Sea  Water." 

VI. 
"WHAT  THE  WATER  AND  THE  PINE-TREE  SAID  TO  HIAWATHA. 

"At  the  door  on  Summer  evenings 

Sat  the  litde  Hiawatha ;  '  (j 

Heard  the  whispering  of  the  pine-trees, 

Heard  the  lapping  of  the  water, 

Sounds  of  music,  words  of  wonder ; 
'Minne-wawa! '  said  the  pine-trees, 
'Mudway-aushka! '  said  the  water/' 

VII. 
HIAWATHA  AND  THE  BIRDS. 

i  *  Then  the  little  Hiawatha 
Learned  of  every  bird  its  language, 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 
How  they  built  their  nests  in  Summer, 
Where  they  hid  themselves  in  Winter, 
Talked  with  them  whene'er  he  met  them, 
Called  them  'Hiawatha's  chickens.' " 

VIII. 
THE  STORY  OF  THE  RAINBOW. 

Hiawatha 
Saw  the  rainbow  in  the  heaven, 
In  the  eastern  sky,  the  rainbow, 


Si 
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[He]  Whispered,  What  is  that,  Nokomis  ? 
And  the  good  Nokomis  answered, 
'"Tis  the  heaven  of  flowers  you  see  there ; 
All  the  wild  flowers  of  the  forest, 
All  the  lilies  of  the  prairies, 
When  on  earth  they  fade  and  perish, 
Blossom  in  that  heaven  above  us." 


Illustrations  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  The  reader  will  notice 
that  the  poetic  form  was  brought  in  early ;  there  is  where  the  Literary 
culture  is  to  begin.  Do  not  try  to  expl  »in  away  everything  in  a  poem* 
We  have  only  given  a  suggestion ;  other  parts  of  Hiawatha  are  just  u 
beautiful  and  as  suitable.  The  Story  of  the  Moon,  the  "  Four  Winds/7 
giving  each  of  four  children  a  part ;  the  story  of  ' '  Mondamin,  the  friend 
of  man,"  of  the  dandelion,  Hiawatha's  visit  to  the  Arrow-makers,  Hia- 
watha's fasting,  and  others.  These  are  pans  of  this  poem  that  belong 
to  Fifth  Reader  work,  and  in  mixed  grades  in  the  district  schools  it  cift 
be  divided  to  suit  the  various  classes. 

If  we  begin  this  work  in  earnest  light  will  break. 

"  Ere  perfect  scheme  of  action  thou  devise 
Will  life  be  fled." 


THE  A  B  C'S  OF  JESUS— II. 


BY  HUBERT  M.  SKINNER. 


We  all  remember  with  pleasure  the  pictorial  alphabets  of  our  child' 
hood — the  ax,  box,  cat,  dog,  etc.,  in  the  order  of  their  initials,  each 
vignetted  about  its  handsome  capital.  Such  delineations  are  aids  to  the 
childish  eye  and  ear  in  fixing  upon  the  memory  the  names  and  the  pho- 
netic values  of  the  otherwise  cabalistic  and  meaningless  letters. 

Suppose  the  letters  themselves  were  the  pictures  of  the  objects,  so  that, 
instead  of  saying,  A  is  for  ax,  B  for  box,  etc.,  we  should  say,  A  is  ax,  fc 
is  box,  etc.  Suppose,  further,  the  names  of  the  letters  were  not  the  ap- 
parently arbitrary  appellations  we  give  them,  but  were  the  names  of  the 
objects  pictured.  In  such  case  the  letters  would  be  recognized  by  a 
child  at  first  sight,  without  effort,  and  we  should  have  an  alphabet  more 
similar  in  its  nature  to  that  in  the  picture  book  of  the  child  Jesus.  Hor 
do  we  know  he  had  a  picture  book  ?    Because  all  the  Hebrew  books 
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were  picture  books.  The  letters  themselves  were  pictures — not  beautiful 
and  accurate  drawings,  but  crude  and  child  like  outlines,  befitting  the 
childhood  of  the  race ;  and  some  of  these  had  lost,  in  the  course  of  timer 
much  of  their  resemblance  to  the  original  objects  depicted. 

The  first  picture  letter  was  not  an  ax,  but  an  ox,  or  aUph.  It  was  at 
first  like  an  O  or  V  with  a  bar  across  the  upper  half,  thus  forming  a  rude 
outline  of  an  ox's  head  and  horns. 

The  second  was  a  house,  or  beth.  We  fiod  the  word  in  the  name 
Bethlehem,  which  means  house  of  bread,  and  in  Bethel,  which  signifies- 
house  of  God.  Aleph  and  beth  took  the  forms  alpha  and  beta  in  the 
Greek,  and  from  them  we  derive  the  word  alphabet,  which  thus  comes 
originally  from  ox  house. 

The  letters  which  Jesus  read  may  be  found  in  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary,  on  page  1851,  in  the  first  column,  under  the  head  of  Chal- 
daic  Letters.  Without  placing  too  much  confidence  in  the  "  conjectural 
originals  "  there  presented  (for  eminent  scholars  have  suggested  seemingly 
more  probable  ones  than  some  of  these),  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  the 
old  alphabet  grew  from  its  quaint  originals,  and  to  gather  hints  of  old-time 
life  therefrom.  Look,  for  instance,  at  beth.  It  was  an  Eastern  house,  of 
an  almost  rainless  clime,  and  apparently  open  c  n  one  side,  like  the  great, 
luxurious  porches  we  so  much  er  joy  at  the  sea  side — though  having,  doubt- 
less, inner  and  more  secluded  apartments.  It  gives  us  somewhat  the  idea. 
of  a  booth — and,  indeed,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  latter  word  may 
have  come  from  the  same  root. 

Gimel  was  a  camel,  the  letter  representing  the  animal's  head  and  neck. 
There  was  neither  horse  nor  dog,  the  animal  favorites  of  men  in  later 
ages ;  the  ox,  the  camel,  and  the  fish  alone  appeared.     Simple  indeed 
must  have  been  the  life  of  the  people  with  whom  the  alphabet  originated. 

Dalethy  a  door,  was  at  first  a  triangle.  This,  I  think,  points  unmis- 
takably to  the  door  of  a  tent.  From  this  letter  comes  the  Greek  deltar 
twith  which  we  are  all  familiar  in  its  geographical  application.  Our  script 
D  is  often  carelessly  made  exactly  as  its  prototype  was  probably  made  $ 

thousands  of  years  ago,  in  Syria,  in  Greece,  in  Egypt,  and  elsewhere. 

Of  articles  of  ordinary  use  we  find  a  basket  (teth),  a  nail  (vav),  a. 
weapon  (zain),  an  ox-goad  (lamed),  and  the  scythe  (tsaddi).    The  basket, 
or  hammer,  is  not  provided  with  an  archfed  handle  over  the  top,  but  with 
side  fastenings,  better  adapted  to  its  use  for  a  camel's  load.     These  bas- 


x 
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kets  carried  the  treasures  of  the  ancient  nitions,  the  land  commerce  of 
the  world.     To  a  Jewish  child  the  letter  must  have  often  recalled  the 

"the  bulrushes  round  little  Moses 
On  the  old  banks  of  the  Nile." 

The  dangerous-looking  weapon  brings  to  mind  the  story  of  Ehud,  who 
4 *  made  him  a  dagger  which  had  two  edges  of  a  cubit  length,"  and  "did 
gird  it  under  his  raiment,  upon  his  right  thigh,  and  brought  the  present 
unto  Eglon,  king  of  Moib:  and  Eglon  was  a  very  fat  man."  When 
Ehud  stabbed  the  obese  ruler,  "the  haft  went  in  after  the  blade,  s>tbat 
he  could  not  draw  the  dagger  out. " 

If  the  dagger  in  the  alphabet  recalled  to  the  Jews  the  bold  regicide  of 
the  left-handed  man,  so  also  the  nail  has  brought  to  mind  the  deed  of 
Jael,  who  invited  the  hapless  fugitive  Sisera  to  her  tent,  and  gave  him 
milk,  and  covered  him  with  a  mantle  for  his  sorely  needed  rest  "Then 
Jael,  Heber's  wife,  took  a  nail  of  the  tent,  and  took  a  hammer  in  her 
hand,  and  went  softly  unto  him  and  smote  the  nail  into  his  temple  and 
fastened  it  into  the  ground ;  for  he  was  fast  asleep  and  weary.  So  he 
died." 

Some  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  may  remember,  with  a  smile,  the 
mistake  of  Fanny  Fern,  who,  in  a  characteristic  Fern  Leaf  upbraids  the 
murderer  of  the  fleeing  Jael;  and  not  a  few  will  recall  the  severe  stric- 
tures of  Macaulay  upon  "the  matron  who,  in  defiance  of  plighted  faith, 
and  of  the  laws  of  Eastern  hospitality,  drove  the  nail  into  the  brain  of 
the  fugitive  ally  who  had  just  fed  at  her  bo.rd,  and  was  sleeping  under 
the  shadow  of  her  tent." 

If  such  were  the  historic  associations  inculcated  with  the  letters  in  the 
mind  of  the  child  Jesus  and  of  the  children  of  his  time,  other  associations 
were  not  wanting  o  His  disciples  in  later  years.  Probably  the  great  • 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  never  used  the  letter  tamed  without  recalling  the 
words  which  came  to  him  from  the  brightness  above  the  noonday  son, 
and  proceeded  from  no  human  lips:  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutes  thou 
me  ?  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  goads.  And  who  was  there 
among  the  apostles  that  could  look  upon  tsaddi,  in  its  ancient  form  of  a 
blade  for  grain,  without  hearing  in  his  heart  the  admonition  of  St,  John, 
re  echoed  from  Joel  of  old — Thrust  in  thy  sickle ;  and  the  words  of  Jesus 
spoken  in  the  Samaria n  land:  Say  not  ye,  there  are  yet  four  months, 
and  then  cometh  harvest  ?  behold  I  say  unto  you,  Lift  up  your  eyes,  and 
look  on  the  fields ;  for  they  are  white  already  to  harvest 
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PRIMAEY  DEPARTMENT. 

[Conducted  by  Howard  Sandisom,  Professor  of  Methods  in  the  State  Normal  School.] 


TWO  KINDS  OF  HEADING. 


Sometimes  difficulty  arises  in  understanding  one  who  is  explaining 
work  in  Reading,  from  the  tact  that  the  one  explaining  it — or  those 
being  addressed — do  not  make  a  careful  distinction  between : — 

i.    The  act  of  reading  in  order  to  obtain  increased  ability  to  gain  mean- 
ing from  language  ;  and, 

2.  The  act  of  reading  in  order  to  obtain  the  meaning. 
If  we  confuse  the  act  of  reading  with  the  act  of  learning  to  read,  it 
changes  a  great  many  things  in  the  work.  If  a  man  takes  a  magazine  ta 
read  an  article,  the  reading  that  he  does  is  reading  in  order  to  obtain 
thought ;  and  in  that  case  he  is  justified  in  studying  not  only  the  language 
but  in  examining  any  pictures  that  accompany  the  language ;  in  seeking 
the  meaning  of  words  in  the  dictionary;  in  examining  articles  on  the 
same  subject  in  cyclopaedias,  etc.  These  means  are  justified  by  the  fact 
that  he  is  reading  in  order  to  obtain  meaning.  If  a  chss  in  school  is 
dealing  with  a  given  selection,  it  does  not  have  its  attention  turned  upon 
it  in  order  to  obtain  the  meaning.  The  case  in  school  work  is  one  in 
which  the  child  is  reading,  in  order  to  learn  to  read.  This  is  quite  a 
marked  distinction.  The  one  who  is  reading  the  mag;  zine  article  has 
already  learned  to  read  in  school.  He  is  reading  in  order  to  compre- 
hend the  meaning.  This  is,  it  is  true,  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  reading 
work.  In  school  work,  however,  in  dealing  with  a  reading  selection  the 
aim  is  not  an  ultimate,  but  a  preparatory  one. 

In  dealing  with  an  exercise  in  a  reading  lesson,  the  teacher's  effort  is 
to  train  the  child  to  read  it;  i.  e.,  to  confer  upon  him  the  ability  to  ob  $ 

tain  the  meaning  from  this  and  other  selections,  and  the  exercise  is  in- 
tended for  that  purpose. 

A  teacher  in  preparing  to  teach  reading  in  any  of  the  schools  should 
have  very  clearly  in  mind  the  distinction  between  reading  in  order  to 
obtain  meaning,  and  reading  in  order  to  learn  to  read.  The  reason  that 
he  should  clearly  grasp  this  distinction  is  that  his  attitude  upon  this  point 
influences  so  argely  the  way  he  approaches  and  deals  with  the  problem 
of  reading.     If  he  understands  in  regard  to  any  selection  that  he  is  to 
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have  the  children  examine  it  in  order  to  reach  the  meaning  that  is  in  it, 
lie  feels  justified  in  leading  them  to  reach  it  by  various  means  that  would 
not  be  justifiable  according  to  the  view  that  his  effort  in  the  reading  work 
is  to  bring  it  about  that  the  child  shall  come  out  of  the  exercise  with 
largely  increased  power  to  reach  meaning  by  his  unaided  effort  through 
language  alone.  As  said  in  the  preceding,  this  is  a  distinction  that  is  not 
always  made.  It  is,  however,  both  a  simple  and  a  fundamental  distinc- 
tion. It  is  a  distinction  which  a  teacher  in  any  school  or  grade  can  un- 
derstand,— and  it  is  one  that  is  applicable  to  any  series  of  readers.  Let 
the  teacher  then  first  make  clear  this  distinction : — 

i .     That  there  is  a  reading  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  reach  the  meaning. 
2.     That  there  is  a  reading  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  confer  power  to 

obtain  meaning  from  language  itself     This  second  kind  is  that  with  which 
the  schools  should  concern  themselves ;  especially  in  the  first  few  grades. 
The  statement  of  this  distinction  may  give  rise  to  the  inquiry:    "Is  this 
the  assertion  that  in  the  reading  work  the  teacher  is  not  to  give  promi- 
nent attention  to  the  mesn;ng  ?  "    In  answer  it  is  to  be  said  that  such  is 
not  the  idea.     If  the  teacher  conducts  the  reading  for  the  purpose  of 
•conferring  ability  to  read,  and  not  for  the  direct  purpose  of  comprehend- 
ing the  thought,  he  will  need  to  attend  to  the  thought  as  closely  if  not 
more  closely  than  he  would  need  to  if  he  were  directly  seeking  the 
thought ;  and  his  class  will  doubtless  have  a  clearer  grasp  of  the  thought 
The  point  advanced  is  not  that  there  is  one  kind  of  reading  in  which  die 
thought  is  closely  attended  to,  and  another  in  which  it  is  not.     The  idea 
urged  is  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  reading,  or  the  basis  of  the  direct 
aim.     In  one  kind,  the  work  is  conducted  in  order  to  have  the  pupils 
obtain  the  meaning  in  the  language.     That  is  the  direct  aim.     In  the 
other  kind,  the  work  is  conducted  not  primarily  in  order  to  obtain  die 
meaning,  but  in  order  to  obtain  increased  ability,  to  comprehend  mean- 
ing through  language.     The  actual  reaching  of  meaning  is  an  incident  of 
the  attempt  to  gain  ability  to  interpret  1  inguage. 

In  many  of  the  selections  of  reading  books,  the  thought  is  of  bat  little 
if  of  any  value,  as  thought  Its  value  consists  in  ability  gained  by  the 
child  in  his  attempt  to  reach  it  by  means  of  the  language.  The  thought 
as  thought  is  not  the  end,  in  the  act  of  learning  to  read,  and  no  teacher 
who  has  thought  carefully  about  it  would  make  it  the  main  aim.  He 
would,  rather,  lead  the  child  in  studying  the  selection,  to  obtain  the 
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thought  for  the  increased  ability  to  get  thought  in  other  exercises  that 
^would  arise  from  getting  it  in  this  one. 

The  instant  that  the  teacher  who  is  attempting  to  teach  the  child  to 
read,  comprehends  that  the  aim  is  not  meaning,  but  power  to  gain  mean- 
ing, his  mode  of  work  is  made  to  correspond.  In  reading  the  article  in 
the  magazine,  one  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  valuable  thought,  and 
he  reads  in  order  to  make  that  thought  a  permanent  possession  of  him 
self;  but  such  is  not  the  case  in  the  process  of  learning  to  read.  If  then 
one  asks,  "Would  you  emphasize  the  thought  in  reading  work?" — the 
answer  is — "Necessarily,  if  good  work  is  done."  Good  reading  work 
makes  the  thought  very  prominent — but  the  obtaining  of  the  thought  is 
not  the  aim ;  it  is  increased  ability  to  reach  that  through  language  alone. 

Determining  everything  through  the  language  itself  is  the  distinctive 
element  in  learning  to  read.  To  make  the  child  gain  from  day  ta  day 
increased  power  to  reach  the  meaning  of  a  paragraph  from  the  paragraph 
itself,  is  the  central  idea.  When  the  child  is  able  to  get  from  a  paragraph 
itself  all  shades  of  thought  that  it  expresses,  he  can  read  the  paragraph ; 
but  if  he  obtains  the  various  shades  of  meaning  through  the  teacher's 
help,  pictures,  stories,  and  outside  things,  he  does  not  read  the  para- 
graph. He  comprehends  the  thought  that  is  in  the  language,  but  he 
has  not  read,  and,  perhaps,  can  not  read  it. 

This  view  of  the  function  of  reading  work  in  school  is  the  ground  of 
the  following  educational  inferences : 

i.  The  mastery  of  the  system  of  diacritical  marking  is  not  an  element 
in  learning  to  read.  This  system  should  be  taught  just  before  beginning 
to  use  the  dictionary,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  facility  in  using  it. 

2.  The  dictionary  should  not  be  used  to  determine  the  pronunciation 
or  meaning  of  a  word  in  a  reading  lesson,  until*a  very  careful  attempt 
has  been  made  to  decide  these  from  the  language  itself. 

3.  The  attempt  should  not  be  made  to  suggest  the  meaning  to  the 
child  by  analogous  stories. 

4.  The  pictures  that  accompany  the  reading  lessons  should  not,  when 
dealing  with  connected  sentences,  be  employed  as  a  means  of  determin- 
ing the  thought.     They  were  placed  in  the  book  to  be  so  used,  it  is  true, 
but  that  fact  does  not  prevent  their  use  from  being  erroneous,    They  are 
-valuable  in  teaching  the  meaning  of  single  words  in  the  primary  work 
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that  precedes  the  lessons  involving^onnected  sentences,  but  their  use  in 
aiding  to  gain  the  meaning  of  sentences  when  arranged  in  paragraphs 
weakens  the  child's  power  to  read. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  OPENING  EXERCISES 


The  aim  of  opening  exercises  in  the  public  schools  is  to  assist  in  leading 
the  child  to  an  understanding  of  right  and  wrong,  to  a  desire  to  do  the 
right  and  avoid  the  wrong,  and,  by  meacs  of  these  two,  to  the  determi- 
nation to'  regulate  his  conduct  accordingly.  Throughout  the  work  of  the 
day,  this  aim  appears  incidentally.  A  reading  or  history  lesson  may 
furnish  matter  which  tends  to  the  accomplishmc  nt  of  this  purpose.  A 
breach  of  discipline  sometimes  affords  opportunity  for  ethical  training  for 
the  entire  school.  The  first  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  of  the  day,  how- 
ever, constitute  the  only  time  regularly  set  apart  for  such  instruction,  and 
this  short  period  may  be  made  productive  of  gratifying  results,  both  in 
and  out  of  school. 

A  common  defect  in  conducting  morning  exercises  is  the  mechanical 
way  in  which  they  are  performed.  Teacher  ami  pupils  sometimes  go 
through  certain  forms  at  the  opening  of  school  with  little  or  no  thought 
as  to  their  meaning.  Such  exercises  are  valueless.  The  principle  of 
mind  that  interest  is  the  basis  of  attention  is  too  prominent  here  to  need 
comment.  Lack  of  interest  may  be  due  to  lack  of  variety.  The  best 
of  exercises  would  become  tiresome  if  pursued  every  morning  for  a  week. 
Hence  a  frequent  change  is  essential. 

In  this  phase  of  the  school,  as  in  every  other,  the  pupils  should  do  the 
most  of  the  work.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  principle  that  the  mind 
grows  most  by  its  own  greatest  activity.  Free  discussion  by  the  children 
of  the  points  taken  up  should  be  the  prominent  feature  in  conducting 
opening  exercises.  Whatever  the  device  for  suggesting  a  question  of 
right  or  wrong,  the  pupils  should  give  the  explanations,  with  illustrations 
both  imaginary  and  from  their  own  experience,  guided  by  as  careful 
questioning  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  as  he  uses  in  any  other  phase  of 
his  work.  The  children  should  be  led  to  consider  the  points  presented 
as  thoroughly  as  they  consider  a  point  in  geography,  looking  at  it  from 
all  standpoints  of  their  experience.  They  will  become  skillful  in  making 
making  practical  applications.    For  example,  the  verse,  "Cast  thy  bread* 
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upon  the  waters;  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days/'  suggested  to 
one  little  girl,  not  only  that  our  actions  are  like  the  seed  that  the  Egyp- 
tians sowed  on  their  river  and  reaped  long  afterward,  but  that,  unlike? 
them,  we  often  sow  without  knowing  it. 

The  memorizing  of  Bible  verses  that  can  be  easily  interpreted*  can  be 
introduced  in  the  lowest  grade  and  continued,  in  subsequent  years,  with 
passages  of  greater  difficulty.  Some  teachers  adopt  the  plan  of  taking:  & 
verse  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  spending  one  or  more  mornings-  on* 
the  study  of  each  verse  and  afterward  recalling  its  meaning  at  various 
times  to  make  sure  that  the  words  are  not  a  mere  form.  It  will  be  seem 
that  the  study  of  such  a  verse  as,  "A  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath  -r 
but  grievous  words  stir  up  anger,"  will  lead  to  practical  results  in  the 
pupil's  conduct. 

Another  exercise  that  can  be  used  in  all  grades  is  the  consideration  of 
what  are  sometimes  called  "the  schoolroom  virtues,"  as  Silence,  Industry  ^ 
Attention.  The  meaning  of  these  should  be  made  apparent,  with  the 
ground  for  their  observance.  It  is  not  enough  to  tell  a  child  that  he* 
must  not  turn  around  in  a  school.  If  this  is  the  only  instruction  given* 
him,  he  may  observe  it  while  the  teacher  watches  him,  for  fear  of  pun-  -" 
ishment ;  but  he  is  not  benefited  thereby.  In  fact  he  may  be  worse  off 
than  he  would  be  without  such  a  rule,  for  perhaps  he  sees  no  reason  for 
observing  it,  and  may  even  think  he  has  sufficient  ground  for  violating  it. 
He  may  think  it  is  a  rule  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  teacher  and  that 
it  is  unjust  to  require  him  to  follow  it.  But  if  the  point  is  properly  consid- 
ered in  morning  exercises  and  he  sees  that  this  thing  is  essential  to  the  very 
existence  of  the  schools,  his  motives  for  action  are  changed.  It  can  be- 
readily  seen  here  what  a  direct  bearing  the  morning  exercises  have  on- 
conduct  in  school.  Suppose  it  becomes  necessary  during  the  day  to  re- 
prove a  child  for  a  disorderly  act.  He  can  be  led  to  tell  the  teacher 
what  points  of  order  he  has  violated,  and  to  give  the  reasons  for  not  vio-  | 

lating  them.  The  very  thinking  over  of  these  points  under  the  circum*- 
stances  make  him  less  liable  to  repeat  the  disorder.  An  exercise  in  con- 
nection with  the  study  of  the  school  room  virtues  is  the  reading  of  a  story 
which  illustrates  one  or  more  of  them,  the  children  making  the  appli- 
cation. 

Devotional  songs  are  excellent  devices  for  cultivating  the  will.     Care- 
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-should  be  tiken  that  their  words  are  entirely  understood.  A  considera- 
tion of  their  meaning  leads  to  work  similar  to  that  already  suggested. 

In  many  schools,  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  repeated  daily.  Do  many  of 
"the  pupils  understand  the  significance  of  what  they  are  saying  when  they 
•utter  the  different  petitions  of  that  prayer  ?  How  much  material  for  the 
cultivation  of  intellect,  heart  and  will  is  contained  in  this — "Thy  will  be 
•done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. "  This  petition  alone  might  furnish  sub- 
ject-matter for  fifteen  minutes  study  on  more  than  one  morning. 

Bible  stories,  psalms,  the  religions  of  other  peoples,  poems,  biograph- 
ical sketches,  and  newspaper  items  furnish  themes  for  study.        F.  L. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

[Conducted  by  Arnold  Tompkins.] 


METHOD  IN  THE  SCIENCE  OF  GRAMMAR. 


(he  article  in  the  preceding  number  of  the  Journal  showed  how  to 
lead  pupils  to  detect  the  universal  nature  of  sentence  structure,  us- 
ing, however,  such  simple  typical  sentence  forms  as,  Snow  is  white,— 
Horses  are  animals.  The  work  might  next  be  extended  over  such  sen- 
tences as,  Birds  Ay,  etc.  By  comparing  this  with  Birds  flying,  it  will  be 
readily  discerned  that  "fly"  expresses  something  which  "flying''  omits; 
that  "fly"  expresses  both  the  act  of  the  bird  and  the  mind's  act  of  affirm- 
ing the  act  of  the  bird.  Require  the  pupil  to  picture  what  is  expressed 
hy  both  expressions,  acd  note  that  the  pictures  are  the  same— that  of  a 
•  bird  in  the  act  of  flying, — but  in  the  first  case  he  asserts  the  act,  while  in 
the  second  he  does  not  After  many  sentences  of  this  type  have  been 
treated,  re-quire  the  pupil  to  compare  with  the  preceding  sentence  forms; 
and  to  mark  clearly  the  likeness  and  difference  between  such  words  as 
is,  are,  etc. 4  and  "fly,"  "sing,"  etc. 

The  pupil  has  noted  the  distinction  between  the  combined  and 
Uhe  uncombkied  predicate.  He  is  now  ready  for  exercises  in  distinguish- 
ling  between  combined  and  uncombined  predicates  in  such  sentences  as 

uhe  following: 

(  The  wine  was  drunk. 
(  The  man  was  drunk. 

(  The  dinner  is  prepared. 
m2'       I  The  dinner  was  prepared  in  haste. 
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Here  is  a  good  opportunity  to  train  the  pupil  in  the  typical  form  of 
activity  in  thinking  the  sentence.  In  the  first  sentence  of  the  first  pair 
lead  the  pupil  to  picture  the  wine  and  the  act,  and  then  apply  the  two 
elements  of  his  picture  to  the  words  which  express  them.  Now,  lead 
the  pupil  to  picture  the  man  and  his  condition,  and  then  to  apply  the 
two  elements  pictured  to  the  words  which  express  them.  He  will  note 
that  an  attribute  of  condition  is  joined  to  the  subject  in  the  second  case, 
and  an  attribute  of  action  in  the  first;  and  that  the  word  "drunk"  alone 
names  the  condition,  in  the  second  sentence ;  but  that  it  takes  the  words 
4 'was  drunk"  to  name  the  act  of  drinking  in  the  first  sentence.  The 
first  is  a  combined  and  the  second  an  uncombined  predicate.  The  first 
is  combined  because  it  requires  both  words  to  express  the  idea  which  the 
mind  joins  to  the  subject:  the  word  " drunk "  alone  would  express  can- 
dition.  The  second  predicate  is  uncombined  because  the  word  "drunk" 
alone  expresses  the  idea  which  the  mind  joins  to  the  subject.  "  Was 
drunk  "  would  express  an  act  of  the  man,  and  not  a  condition.  This  will 
prepare  the  pupil  to  distinguish  between  the  passive  voice  and  that  which 
resembles  it  in  form — a  pure  copula  followed  by  a  predicate  adjective. 

I  said  that  this  is  a  good  opportunity  to  train  the  pupil  in  the  typical 
form  of  activity  in  thinking  the  sentence.  Notice  that  the  pupil  in 
distinguishing  between  a  combined  and  an  uncombined  predicate  is 
required, — 

i.    To  observe  the  sentence  form. 

2.  To  create  the  image  and  thought  back  of  the  words. 

3.  To  analyze  what  the  foregoing  act  presents. 

4.  To  refer  back  to  the  words,  for  the  purpose  of  making  distinctions 
among  them  and  organizing  them,  the  mental  product  is  disclosed  by 
"2"  and  "3." 

Distinctions  in  grammar  arise  from  distinctions  in  thought  back  of 
words.  Note  that,  in  the  first  of  the  second  pair  of  sentences,  we  image 
the  dinner  before  us  in  a  fixed  condition ;  but  that  the  second  sentence 
carries  the  imagination  from  the  table  on  which  the  dinner  is  waiting  to 
the  active  process  of  preparation  in  the  kitchen.  These  different  images 
of  the  dinner  referred  to  the  words  discloses  a  difference  in  their  gram- 
matical organization.  To  note  how  words  organize  about  the  mental  act 
in  thinking  is  true  grammatical  study.  It  can  not,  therefore,  be  too  often 
emphasized  that  the  teacher  must  cause  the  pupil  to  distinguish  between 
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thought  and  form,  that  the  pupil  may  analyze  the  thought  to  note  how  it 
determines  the  form. 

One  other  suggestion  may  be  sufficient  for  the  first  circle  of  work. 
When  long  and  involved  sentences  occur  the  chief  effort  should  be  in 
noting  the  unity  of  subject,  predicate,  and  copula  in  the  one  idea  ex- 
pressed. Suppose  this  sentence :  This  small  pen  with  which  I  write  wis 
made  by  John  Holland,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  pupil  should  note 
that  all  the  words  in  the  subject  express  but  one  idea — have  their  unity 
in  that  idea ;  that  all  the  words  in  the  predicate  express  but  one  idea— 
an  action — have  their  unity  in  that  idea.  However  long  and  involved 
the  subject,  predicate,  or  copula,  the  student  must  show  their  unity  in  the 
one  idea  or  relation  expressed.  He  should  not  be  permitted  to  say  tint 
the  word  "pen "  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  because  the  word  pea 
does  not  express  the  subject  of  thought;  neither  that  the  words  "was 
made  "  is  the  predicate,  for  it  does  not  express  the  predicate  of  thought 
There  was  but  one  thing  made,  and  that  thing  is  expressed  by  all  the 
words  in  the  subject ;  and  there  was  but  one  act  of  making,  and  that  act 
is  expressed  by  all  the  words  in  the  predicate.  The  whole  expression, 
"  This  small  pen  with  which  I  write,"  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  be* 
cause  it  expresses  the  one  idea  to  which  the  mind  relates  another  ides. 
And  the  whole  expression,  "  was  made  by  John  Holland,  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,"  is  the  predicate  of  the  sentence,  because  it  expresses  the  predicate 
of  thought,  or  the  idea  which  the  mind  identifies  with  the  subject  of 
thought  The  distinction  of  the  subject  into  logical  and  grammatical 
should  not  be  made  now,  if  at  all.  It  prevents  the  clear  conception  of 
the  subject  as  a  unit.  The  student  should  have  a  clear  conception  of  the 
thing  to  be  divided  before  dividing  it.  We  can  not  have  black  horses 
and  white  horses  until  we  have  horses.  But  this  will  all  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  teacher  who  requires  the  pupil  to  distinguish  between  thought 
and  form,  and  then  to  refer  the  organic  parts  of  the  thought  to  the  words. 
The  pupil's  conception  will  give  him  but  one  idea  back  of  either  subject 
or  predicate.  These  are  complex,  it  is  true ;  but  how  the  complex  ele- 
ments require  a  complex  form  of  expression  belongs  to  a  later  phase  of 
work. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  circle  of  work  a  pupil  should  be  able  to  take 
any  sentence — and  they  are  as  varied  as  the  blades  of  grass — and  give 
its  universal  character,  in  some  good  form  of  statement — somewhat  a* 
follows,  using  this  sentence: — 
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The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is,  without  doubt,  the  richest  in  physical 
productions. 

i.  This  is  a  sentence;  it  expresses  the  relation  of  unity  which  the 
mind  establishes  between  two  ideas. 

2.  The  expression,  "The  Mississippi  valley,"  is  the  subject  of  the 
sentence ;  it  expresses  the  idea  with  which  the  mind  unifies  another  idea. 

3.  The  expression,  "the  richest  in  physical  productions,"  is  the  predi- 
cate of  the  sentence ;  it  expresses  the  idea  which  the  mind  unifies  with 
another  idea. 

4.  The  expression,  ' '  is,  without  doubt, "  is  the  copula  of  the  sentence ; 
it  expresses  the  act  of  the  mind  in  unifying  the  two  ideas. 

These  points  may  be  variously  expressed :  they  are  repeated  here  only 
to  emphasize  the  universal  facts  of  sentence  structure,  and  the  points  to 
be  pushed  clearly  out  in  the  first  phase  of  grammatical  study.  The  activi- 
ties required  in  studying  the  individual  sentence  have  been  given.  These 
activities  applied  to  a  great  number  of  all  types  of  sentences,  holding  the 
attention  to  their  common,  universal  nature  amidst  engrossing  differences, 
brings  the  pupil  into  a  full  realization  of  the  triple  unity  of  sentence  struc- 
ture as  determined  by  the  structure  of  thought. 


THE  SENSE  PHASE  OF  HISTOR  Y. 


From  the  article  on  Phases  of  Mind  growth,  three  things  were  learned : 

1.  That  the  mind  in  passing  from  immaturity  to  maturity,  exhibits  three 
phases  of  activity — the  Sense,  the  Representative,  and  the  Reflective ; 

2.  That  the  subjects  of  study  present  to  the  mind  three  corresponding 
phases  of  attributes  and  relations — the  individual,  the  class,  and  the  uni- 
versal ;  3.  That  the  mind,  in  order  to  get  the  greatest  growth  in  knowl- 
edge and  discipline,  must  have  presented  the  phase  of  subject-matter  that 
corresponds  to  its  stage  of  development. 

Therefore,  to  make  history  contribute  most  effectively  to  the  growth 
of  mind  we  must  find  what  it  has  that  can  serve  as  appropriate  mental 
food  for  each  stage  of  the  mind's  life.  Does  history  have  a  Sense  phase  ? 
Let  us  see.  History  deals  with  the  thought  and  feeling  of  a  people.  A 
people's  thought  and  feeling  are  expressed  in  outward  acts.  These  acts 
are  sensuous  and  physical ;  they  can  be  seen,  heard,  and  felt.  But  it 
may  be  said  that  while  the  events  of  history  were  objects  of  observation 
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to  persons  who  lived  when  and  where  they  occurred,  they  can  never  be 
present  to  the  senses  again.  It  is  true  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  field 
of  historical  happenings  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses.  It  is  just  as 
true,  also,  that  the  child  up  to  the  time  he  reaches  school  has  been  ob- 
serving and  participating  in  the  acts  of  men.  While  the  acts  observed 
in  this  period  of  the  child's  life  are  not  the  particular  individuals  he  will 
study  in  after  days,  yet  so  great  is  the  transforming  power  of  the  imagi- 
nation that  it  can  take  the  deeds  of  man  presented  to  the  senses  and 
build  from  them  pictures  of  the  deeds  of  all  peoples  of  all  times.  Now, 
the  events  that  thus  occur  in  the  presence  of  the  pupil's  senses  belong  in 
the  domain  of  all  the  institutions  of  human  society.  He  is  born  into  and 
remains  a  member  of  a  family.  He  early  learns  the  connection  between 
\  occupations  and  his  food  and  clothing.  At  six  he  enters  school  and,  it 
is  quite  likely,  before  this  he  has  been  to  Sunday-school  and  church.  If 
he  is  an  average  boy,  long  ere  this,  he  has  taken  an  active  personal  in- 
terest  in  a  political  campaign.  There  thus  seems  to  be  a  pretty  wide 
field  here  which  the  pupil  has  already  entered.  Why  should  not  this 
work  spontaneously  begun  be  taken  up  and  carried  further  by  the  teacher? 
It  would  seem  that  a  fuller  and  more  systematic  study  could  be  com- 
menced when  the  pupil  first  enters  school.  It  might  be  well  to  let  this 
spontaneous  process  go  on  for  two  or  three  years  longer,  till  the  class  had 
covered  all  Sense  work  in  Geography  except  that  which  relates  to  man. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  permit  the  teacher  to  combine  this  last  part 
of  Sense  geography  with  Sense  history.  The  two  subjects,  in  material 
and  point  of  view,  are  practically  the  same. 

In  order  that  we  may  accomplish  definite  results  the  end  toward  which 
we  work  must  be  clearly  in  mind.  A  definite  purpose  Will,  also,  direct 
in  the  selection  of  material  for  work.  The  answer  m  ly  be  given  in 
terms  of  discipline  and  of  knowledge,  i.  On  the  side  of  discipline: 
(a)  The  primary  object  is  to  confer  the  habit  of  judging  men's  thoughts 
and  feelings  through  their  acts;  (b)  A  secondary  end  is  to  give  the 
mind  the  habit  of  careful  observation — the  habit  of  finding  truth  in  ob- 
jects present  to  the  senses.  2.  On  the  side  of  knowledge:  (a)  The 
primary  object  is  to  give  the  mind  material  out  of  which  the  imagination 
may  construct  pictures  of  historical  events;  (b)  The  secondary  purpose 
or  rather  result,  is  to  give  the  children  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of 
local  institutions.  The  primary  end  on  the  side  of  discipline  is  peculiar 
to  history.     No  other  subject,  in  all  its  phases,  puts  the  mind  to  the  test 
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of  finding  man's  head  and  heart  in  his  acts.  This 
by  the  study  of  history  at  every  point.  It  should  n 
the  Sense  phase ;  for  it  seems  vciy  appropriate  that « 
to  struggle  with  this  problem,  its  material  should  be 
and  be  sensuous  and  simple.  A  result,  rather  tha 
to  give  the  mind  the  habit  of  studying  objects  that 
This  is  not  peculiar  to  this  kind  of  history  work,  b 
result  to  which  many  sul  jects  contribute.  The  pr 
on  the  side  of  knowledge  in  this  phase  of  the  work  g 
tion  between  the  Sense  and  the  Representative  pi 
Because  of  the  close  dependence  between  them,  it 
Sense  history  has  its  highest  significance  in  the  fact  t 
the  material  that  makes  possible  the  next  stage  of  ■ 
which  the  mind  is  busy  in  constructing  pictures  of  th 
events  of  history  are  of  this  kind — representative, 
the  higher  powers  of  the  mind  largely  depends  on  tr 
ness  wiih  which  the  imagination  cm  picture  them, 
imagination  partly  depends  on  the  material  furnishe 
the  senses.  It  seems  right,  therefore,  to  say  that  tl 
is  to  prepare  for  the  second  phase  of  history  study 
dealt  with  in  Representative  history  must  reach  th 
language  of  books  or  of  teachers,  it  is  right  to  say  tl 
work  prepares  the  mind  to  put  winning  into  the  lai 
which  events  are  described  to  the  imagination.  It 
for  the  pupil  to  be  unable  to  put  content  into  the  ' 
text.  He  feels  that  a  recitation  must  be  made,  and 
to  commit  the  language  of  the  lessen.  In  such  ca 
arouse  the  pupil's  imagination  because  the  content  o 
to  any  of  his  previous  experiences.  Io  other  word: 
been  properly  prepared  for  the  ideas  and  vocabular 
From  this  point  of  view,  we  seem  justified  in  holdi 
purpose  in  Sense  history  is  to  prepare  the  mind  for 
the  study.  This  makes  it  clear  that  a  knowledge  of 
result  rather  than  an  end,  or,  it  may  be  regarded  a 
mary  end ;  this  means  that  local  institutions  are  to  t 
far  as  ihey  prepare  material  for  the  imagination.  Th 
affairs  could  hardly  be  the  primary  aim  in  this  kind 
of  the  degree  of  mental  strength. 
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THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

[Conducted  by  Gioscb  F.  Bass,  Supervising  Principal  in  Indianapolis  Schools.] 


TOO  MANY  PROBLEMS. 


|e  solve  too  many  problems  of  the  same  kind.     From  ten  to  twenty 
problems  are  given  for  a  lesson.     The  recitation  hour  is  from  25 
to  40  minutes  in  length.     These  problems  must  all  be  explained,  even  if 
they  are  all  just  alike.     This  explanation  takes  up  nearly  all,  and  often 
quite  all  the  time.    These  explanations  are,  often,  as  like  as  two  peas. 
.Here  is  a  sample:— If  4  hats  cost  $12,  what  will  13  hats  cost?    This  is 
to  be  solved  by  proportion.    The  explanation  given  is  usually  about  as 
follows:     "We  take  $12  for  the  third  term  because  the  answer  is  to  be 
dollars.    The  answer  is' to  be  greater  than  $12,  so  we  take  the  greater  of 
the  two  remaining  terms  for  the  second  term  and  the  smaller  for  the  fint 
terra.     The  proposition  is,  4  hats  is  to  13  hats  as  $12  is  to  the  answer. 
Multiplying  12  and  13  together  and  dividing  that  number  by  4  we  get  $39 
-ior  our  answer."    To  do  this  and  nothing  else  is  not  only  a  waste  of  tune 
.and  opportunity,  but  it  is  emphasizing  the  very  thing  that  we  wish  to 
-avoid  in  arithmetic,  viz  ,  rote  work — solving  problems  by  rule  or  by  pat- 
tern.    Solve  fewer  problems  and  take  more  time  to  understand  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  processes  of  solutions  are  based. 

But  some  may  answer  that  "practice  makes  perfect"  Yes,  perfect 
what  ?  If  we  practice  doing  the  woik  mechanically,  we  will  become 
perfect  machines,  and  if  we  practice  doing  it  thoughtfully  we  will  become 
perfect  thinkers.  What  is  the  object  of  the  school — to  make  machines 
-or  to  make  rational  beings  able  to  act  independently  ? 

But  the  business  world,  whatever  that  may  mean,  needs  persons  who 
are  machines.  A  book* keeper  must  be  accurate  and  rapid  in  addition. 
"Yes,  he  must  be  more — he  must  be  thoughtful.  He  needs  good  judg- 
ment.    He  will  gain  neither  by  explaining  problems  by  a  set  formula. 

Suppose  we  test  our  class  somewhat  as  follows  on  the  foregoing  prob- 
lem :  Why  do  you  take  the  fourth  term  for  the  answer?  The  average 
: pupil  taught  in  the  most  common  way  will  say,  "because  the  rule  says 
so. "  Might  we  take  any  term  for  the  answer  ?  The  pupil  does  not  know. 
SHe  supposes  we  might  if  the  rule  said  so.  How  do  you  know  that  the 
-answer,  in  this  example,  is  more  that  $13?     "I  looked  in  the  book 
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and  saw  the  answer  and  it  is  $39?"  This  pupil  is  in  no  doubt  He 
never  had  a  doubt  about  anything.  Suppose  you  had  a  problem  not  in 
a  book,  what  would  you  then  do  ?  c '  Don't  know. "  Just  here  your  bright 
pupil  comes  to  the  rescue.  He  says  that  $12  is  the  cost  of  4  hats  and 
that  we  know  that  13  hats  will  co$t  more  than  4  hats,  so  we  .know  that 
the  answer  or  fourth  term  is  larger  than  $12  which  we  have  taken  for 
the  third  term.  But  even  he  does  not  see  why  we  make  the  fourth  term 
the  answer. 

Well,  let  us  try  them  on  the  arrangement  of  the  first  couplet.  Why 
not  take  the  greater  for  the  first  term  ?  Hands  are  up.  We  call  on  a 
bright  looking  pupil  and  he  says  " because  it  would  not  be  right."  No 
«toubt  about  it ;  but  we  poke  another  why  at  him.  He  finally  says  he 
-doesn't  know.  This  pupil  and  nearly  all  in  his  class  will  solve  and  ex- 
plain (?)  problems  of  this  kind  in  such  a  beautiful  way  that  they  get  "a 
hundred"  for  days  together.  He  finally  enters  the  high-school  and 
drops  arithmetic,  but  in  one  year's  time  he  acts  as  if  he  never  had  heard 
of  proportion  or  percentage  or  fractions.  The  high-school  teacher  won- 
ders why  the  pupils  from  "the  grades"  do  not  know  anything  of  the 
the  subjects  studied  there. 

The  pupils  say  they  have  forgotten  the  arithmetic  and  grammar.  The 
truth  is  they  never  knew  either.  They  knew  how  to  do  every  kind  of 
problem  that  was  in  the  book,  but  they  did  not  know  arithmetic. 

Let  us,  then,  spend  more  time  on  principles  and  their  applications  and 
solve  fewer  problems.  Have  the  pupil  tell  what  principle  of  ratio  or 
proportion  is  violated  by  stating  the  problem  as  last  suggested.  The  pu- 
pil gains  as  much  power  by  telling  why  a  process  is  wrong  as  he  does  by 
explaining  why  it  is  right 

An  agent  received  $1000  to  expend  in  wheat  after  deducting  his  com- 
mission of  5  per  cent  What  did  he  expend  in  wheat  ?  A  pupil  solves 
it  as  follows:  5  per  cent  of  $1000  =  $50.  $1000  —  $50  =  I950,  the 
amount  invested  in  wheat.  What  principle  of  commission  is  violated? 
Every  pupil  should  be  able  to  answet.     Try  yours. 


HO  W    TO    ADD. 


Children  should  be  taught  how  to  add  by  "endings/'  Add  5,  8,  4, 
7>  8>  3i  8,  and  see  what  the  child  must  think  to  add  by  "endings."  5  and 
■8  are  13.    The  sum  ends  in  3.     He  now  has  to  think  what  ending  a  3 
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and  a  4  will  give.  It  gives  7,  and  since  he  knows  he  has  not  added 
enough  to  make  more  than  20  it  must  be  17.  Now  a  7  and  a  7  are  com- 
bined and  this  gives  a  sum  ending  in  4,  so  he  he  instantly  says  24.  A  4. 
and  an  8  gives  an  end.'ng  of  2  and  he  sees  32.  A3  and  2  gives  5  and 
he  says  35.     Then  as  5  and  8  gives  3  he  knows  the  next  is  43. 

These  combinations  should  suggest  the  endings  as  quickly  as  the 
combination  c-a-t  suggests  cat  This  can  be  accomplished  only  bjr 
much  practice.  A  good  plan  is  to  make  tables  showing  what  numbers 
combined  will  give  each  figure  for  an  ending.     Place  00  the  blackboard 

the  following :         o  -f  3  ^| 

2  +  1  I 

4  +  9  )-    Gives  a  sum  ending  in  3. 

5  +  81 

6  +  7J 

The  same  plan  should  be  followed  for  each  figure.  These  combina- 
tions should  be  perfectly  familiar  to  the  pupil.  Any  teacher  who  will 
follow  this  plan  persistently  can  not  fail  to  produce  rapid  adding  in  his 
classes.  Even  children  in  the  Third  Reader  will  soon  be  able  to  add  as 
fast  as  they  can  talk.  Do  not  give  all  the  endings  at  once.  Practice  on 
a  few  at  a  time  and  practice  en  the  few  till  they  are  mastered.  Make 
such  examples  as  the  following:  2+1+3+7+24-84-1+9.  Notice  that 
combinations  giving  a  sum  ending  in  3  are  frequent. 


"  THE  SENTENCE  METHOD." 


We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  sentence  method  of  teaching 
reading.     It  is  claimed  that  the  sentence  is  the  unit  of  thought,  i.  e,  it 
stands  fQr  or  expresses  the  thought  the  child  has,  and  that  it  should  be 
presented  as  a  whole  as  a  sign  of  what  he  said.     The  teacher  shows  his 
a  bud  and  he  says,  "The  bud  is  red."    She  writes  this  on  the  board  and 
tells  him  that  it  says  just  what  he  said.     He  is  then  asked  to  read  it 
If  he  is  asked  soon  enough  he  reads  it  because  he  remembers  what  he 
said.     This  may  not  be  just  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  the  "sen- 
tence method/9  but  it  is  just  what  the  writer  saw  in  a  school  taught  by 
one  who  is  supposed  to  be  following  this  method.     Before  a  child  can 
know  that  this  bud  is  red,  he  must  see  the  bud  and  compare  it  with  his 
idea  of  red.     When  this  is  done  he  can  unite  the  two  ideas  and  the  pro- 
duct is  what  some  have  called  "a  thought."     He  then  says,  "The bod 
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is  red."  The  teacher  writes  this  on  the  board.  Now  suppose  he  is  to- 
reach  the  thought  by  means  of  the  sentence.  Must  he  not  learn  that  one 
part,  the  words  the  bud,  call  to  his  mind  some  bud,  and  that  another  part,, 
the  word  red,  calls  to  his  mind  the  color,  and  that  still  another  part,  the 
word  is,  shows  that  the  one  who  wrote  the  sentence  had  concluded  that 
this  color  belongs  to  this  bud  ? 

If  this  be  true,  it  does  seem  necessary  for  the  child  to  recognize  these 
parts  as  signs  of  these  ideas  first,  and  then  be  allowed  to  put  the  words- 
together  to  tell  something.  He  never  should  be  allowed  to  read  any 
sentence  orally  till  he  has  done  this.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  this  is- 
the  "sentence  method"  greatly  needed  in  many  schools. 


GIVING    REASONS. 


Many  teachers  of  grammar  insist  on  the  pupil's  giving  a  reason  for  alt 
that  he  says,  e.  g.  :  The  tall  elms  bend.  "This  is  a  sentence  because  it 
is  a  thought  expressed  in  words.  The  word  elms  is  the  subject  because 
it  names  that  of  which  something  is  thought  The  word  bend  is  the  pred- 
icate because  it  tells  what  is  thought"  This  sounds  pretty  well  for  one 
or  two  sentences,  but  when  one  hears  twenty  or  thirty  pupils  giving  the 
same  reason  for  twenty  or  thirty  different  sentences,  he  begins  to  think 
that  it  is  a  mockery  or  something  worse.  Of  course  these  "reasons"* 
are  statements  of  general  truths,  but  what  the  pupil  should  learn  to  do  is 
to  apply  the  general  truth  to  special  cases. 

Ask  the  pupil  to  say  something  about  the  subject  of  this  sentence  that 
he  could  not  say  about  the  subject  of  every  sentence.  He  says,  "The 
word  elms  names  the  thing  that  bends,  so  I  know  it  is  the  subject."  Treat 
the  predicate  in  a  similar  manner.  "The  word  bend  tells  what  the  elms 
do,  so  it  is  the  predicate  of  the  sentence."  So  every  word  in  any  sen- 
tence may  be  disposed  of.  This  would  lead  to  a  close  study  of  the  mean- 
ing of  every  word  as  well  as  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  Also  fix  the 
habit  of  applying  general  truths  to  special  cases. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


The  Rosetta  Stone. — The  "Rosetta  Stone,"  a  famous  Egyptian  cu- 
riosity now  in  the  British  Museum,  was  discovered  in  the  year  1799  by 
M.  Boussard,  a  French  explorer,  near  Rosetta,  a  seaport  of  lower  Egypt* 
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It  is  of  black  basalt,  about  forty  inches  long  and  thirty  inches  wide,  with 
three  engraved  inscriptions  upon  its  surface.  The  first  of  these  is  in 
Greek,  the  second  a  conglomeration  of  hieroglyphics,  the  third  in  encho- 
rial writing,  a  system  used  by  the  Egyptians  in  recording  everyday  mat- 
ters. After  years  of  laborious  research,  the  savants  of  Europe  ascertained 
that  the  three  inscriptions  were  three  versions  of  a  decree  in  honor  of 
Ptolemy  Epiphones  by  the  priests  of  Egypt,  because  he  had  remitted 
their  taxes.  This  wonderful  relic  dates  about  two  centuries  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era. — St.  Louis  Republic. 

Electric  Lights  in  China  — If  report  is  to  be  relied  on  the  Chinese 
have  still  a  long  way  to  go  before  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefits  of  modern  scientific  progress.  It  is  stated  that  the 
imperial  palace,  by  order  of  the  young  emperor,  was  fitted  throughout 
with  electric  lights.  The  imperial  cabinet  was  called  together  to  witness 
the  formal  opening  of  the  new  system  of  illumination.  Instead,  however, 
of  their  expressing  admiration  of  the  brilliant  light  they  stood  aghast 
This  wonderful  sheen,  which  came  and  went  at  the  touch  of  a  button, 
could  oniy  be  the  offspring  of  supernatural  powers,  and  was  probably  a 
ifiachination  of  evil  spirits.     Thus  in  solemn  conclave  the  mandarins 

decided,  and  in  a  very  few  days  the  electrical  plant  was  removed. — Chi- 
cago Times. 

The  Largest  Lens. — The  lirgest  lens  in  the  world  has  just  arrived 
in  Boston,  and  is  regarded  with  great  interest  by  scientists.  The  lens  is 
ten  feet  in  circumference,  three  inches  thick,  and  cost  about  $60,000. 
It  was  made  in  Paris,  and  is  intended  for  the  new  telescope  to  be  erected 
on  Wilson  Peak  in  the  Sierra  Midre  Mountains,  near  Los  Angeles,  6000 
feet  above  the  sea,  for  the  University  of  Southern  California.  It  will  be 
the  largest  telescope  in  the  world,  the  object  glass  being  three  feet  four 
inches  in  diameter,  or  five  inches  more  than  the  famous  Lick  telescope. 
The  tube  will  be  sixty  five  feet  long,  and  the  moon  will  be  brought  by  it 
within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  earth. 

Why  it  is  Foolscap. — It  is  often  asked  why  a  certain  kind  of  piper 
is  known  by  the  name  of  "foolscap."  When  Oliver  Cromwell  became 
Protector,  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I,  he  caused  a  stamp  represent- 
ing the  cap  of  liberty  to  be  placed  upon  the  paper  used  by  the  govern- 
ment. Soon  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  he  had  occasion  to  use 
some  paper  for  dispatches,  when  some  of  this  paper  was  brought  to  him. 
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On  observing  the  stamp  he  asked  its  meaning,  and  on  being  informed 
he  sjud,  "Take  it  away ;  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  fool's  cap ! " 

Newspapers. — There  are  41,000  newspapers  published  in  the  world. 
24,000  are  printed  in  Europe.  Germany  has  5.500;  France,  4,100* 
England,  4,000;  Austria- Hungary,  3,500;  Italy,  1,400;  Spain,  850;. 
Russia,  800;  Switzerland,  450;  Belgium  and  Holland,  300  each;  Japan 
and  Africa,  200  each;  Sandwich  Islands,  3.  Seventeen  thousand  are- 
printed  in  English;  7,500  in  German;  6,800  in  French;  1,800  in  Span- 
ish ;  1,500  in  Italian.  It  will  be  observed  that  a  greater  number  is  pub* 
lished  in  English  than  in  any  other  language. 

Wood  that  Sinks  in  Water. — There  are  413  species  of  trees  to  be 
found  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  16  of  which,  when  perfectly 
seasoned,  will  sink  in  water.  The  heaviest  of  these  is  the  black  iron- 
wood,  found  only  in  southern  Florida,  which  is  more  than  30  per  cent. 
heavier  than  water.  Of  the  other  15,  the  best  known  is  the  lignum  vitae, 
and  the  mangrove.  All  the  species  heavier  than  water  belong  to  trop- 
ical Florida  or  in  the  arid  West  or  Southwest. 

Bancroft. — On  October  3,  George  Bancroft,  eminent  historian,  cel- 
ebrated his  ninetieth  birth-day. 


KINDERGARTEN  PRINCIPLES  IN  PRIMARY  WORK- 

This  Department  is  edited  by  Miss  A.  E.  Frbdrickson,  of  La  Porte,  Ind. 


PLASTIC    CLA  Y. 


»all  concepts  of  solid  form  come  originally  through  the  sense  of 
touch,  and  as  sight  judgment  of  form  depends  upon  the  association  4 

of  light  ind  shade  with  sensations  of  touch;  it  is  necessary  that  the  child 
handle  forms.  He  should  use  his  hands  to  examine  and  to  produce 
forms. 

No  material  is  so  well  suited  to  the  production  of  forms  by  young  chil- 
dren as  the  plastic  clay.  The  child  is  delighted  when  he  discovers  the 
plastic  properties  of  the  material  and  his  interest  is  aroused.  It  comes, 
to  him  as  a  means  by  which  he  may  express  himself.  As  such  it  is  a  true 
test  of  the  child's  knowledge;  for  it  reveals  his  concept.     It  appeals- to- 
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by  the  fingers  and  with  the  sharp  end  of  the  clay  knife,  and  the  sphere 
is  transformed  into  these  realities. 

Small  spheres  may  be  made,  and  these  too  are  rich  in  suggestions  of 
marbles,  cherries,  grapes,  and  currants.     Id  making  groups  of  cherries 


or  bunches  of  grapes  and  currants,  it  is  best  to  have  real  fruit-stems  upon 
which  to  place  the  fruit,  as  stems  made  of  clay  break  very  easily  and  are 
unsatisfactory. 

Again,  dividing  the  sphere  into  the  two  hemispheres,  the  children 
deftly  and  with  much  interest  and  enthusiasm  transform  their  hemis- 
phere, into  baskets  (which  they  fill  with  apples  or  cherries),  bird's  nests, 
hats,  caps,  dishes,  pans,  and  a  score  of  other  things.     To  the  application 


of  these  forms  the  child  should  have  perfect  freedom  to  make  what  they 
suggest  to  him.  ____ 

A  COLLECTION  OF  NUTS. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  when  all  the  children  are  interested  in  nut- 
ting excursions  and  collecting  a  store  of  nuts  for  winter  use,  let  us  em- 
ploy their  enthusiasm  in  this  line  and  secure  a  collection  of  nuts  for  the 
school  room. 

When  nuts  are  brought  in  lead  the  children  to  compare  and  note  the 
differences  in  shell  and  external  structure.  Have  them  see  the  many 
ways  by  which  they  may  distinguish  the  different  kinds  aside  from  the 
taste. 

These  nuts  should  be  preserved  by  mounting  them  on  cardboard,  in 
pairs,  one  with  the  shell  and  one  without;  the  name  written  under  each 
kind.  The  most  satisfactory  way  of  mounting  the  nuts  is  to  sew  them 
on  the  cards.     Where  card  board  is  not  furnished  by  the  school  board, 
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the  teacher  may  use  the  bottom  or  lid  of  a  white  paste  board  box,  which 
can  be  obtained  at  any  dry  goods  store. 

In  connection  with  the  work  on  nuts  there  should  be  lively,  interesting 
talks  about  the  trees  on  which  they  grow ;  how  they  differ,  etc  This 
will  lead  to  the  observation  of  leaves,  bark,  and  wood,  and  talks  about  the 
uses  of  woods.  Collections  of  these  should  also  be  made  and  mounted. 
For  the  collections  of  wood  and  bark  all  the  pieces  should  be  of  about 
the  same  size.  As  far  as  practicable  have  three  pieces  of  each  kind  of 
wood  in  your  collection,  showing  a  vertical,  horizontal,  and  slanting  sec- 
tion. It  will  add  to  the  beauty  of  this  collection  if  each  piece  of  wood  is 
sandpapered  and  oiled,  which  will  bring  out  the  grain  of  the  wood. 


COUNTRY  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 


COUNTRY  SCHOOL  VS.  CITY  SCHOOL. 


[here  is  a  general  belief  that  city  schools  are  better  than  country 
schools — that  city  teachers  get  better  wages  than  country  teachers, 
that  city  teachers  have  fewer  grades  to  teach,  and  therefore  have  much 
easier  work ;  that  city  children  being  better  classified  get  more  attention 
from  the  teacher,  and  are  therefore  more  rapidly  advanced ;  that  city 
children  having  the  benefit  of  longer  terms  of  school  secure  a  better  ed- 
ucation than  is  afforded  the  country  children,  etc.,  etc., — the  general 
conclusion  being  that  city  teachers  and  city  schools  in  every  way  have 
the  advantage  of  their  country  neighbors.  Is  this  conclusion  correct? 
Let  us  see. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  these  statements  and  discover  what  truth  there 
is  in  them.  It  is  true  that  city  teachers  receive  slightly  larger  salaries 
than  th<se  received  by  country  teachers,  but  it  costs  more  to  live  in  the 
city  and  there  are  more  demands  for  money,  and  the  net  saving  is  but 
little  if  any  in  favor  of  the  city  teacher.  It  is  true  that  the  city  teacher 
has  fewer  classes  to  teach,  but  on  an  average  she  has  nearly  double  the 
number  of  children  to  control  and  instruct,  and  the  extra  demands  of  the 
superintendent  generally  tax  the  strength  of  the  average  teacher  to  its 
capacity.  The  city  teacher  having  fewer  Classes  can  give  more  time  to- 
them,  but  their  great  size  gives  little  time  for  each  individual  pupil. 


•  'I 
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With  teachers  of  f  qual  skill  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  city  or  the* 
country  child  will  be  further  advanced  at  the  end  of  a  given  number  oir 
months  of  school.  While  the  coun'ry  child  spends  comparatively  little- 
time  in  recitation  he  has  ample  opportunity  to  hear  recitations  of  classes^ 
both  above  and  below  him,  and  thus  picks  up  a  vast  deal  of  information. . 
The  city  children  have  more  months  of  school  each  year,  but  as  a  rule- 
country  children  continue  to  attend  school  longer,  so  that  at  the  age  ofc 
maturity,  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  education  is  probably  in  favor 
of  the  country  children.  It  is  a  noted  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  cities,  1>oth  professional  and  business,  have  come  from  the: 
country. 

The  writer  is  aware  that  the  city  has  some  advantages  over  the  coun- 
try in  school  matters,"  but  he  has  written  the  above  to  show  that  the  good> 
things  are  not  all  on  one  side,  and  that  the  country  can  really  boast  oft 
many  advantages. 

THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT S  VISITS: 


Asa  county  superintendent  can  make  but  one,  or  at  most  two  or  three- 
visits  to  each  school  in  a  school  year,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
as  to  what  is  done  during  these  visits.     If  a  superintendent  simply  makes, 
a  friendly  visit  and  perhaps  makes  a  "speech"  to  the  school,  the  benefit 
may  not  be  very  great ;  but  if  a  superintendent  knows  a  good  school  when  * 
he  sees  it,  and  knows  what  is  the  matter  with  a  school  when  it  is  not 
good,  and  then  honestly,  frankly,  and  kindly  does  his  full  duty,  great  -. 
good  must  result. 

A  superintendent  should  make  the  teacher  feel  that  he  is  a  friend  come 
to  help,  and  not  simply  a  critic  there  to  find  fault.  When  this  kindly  • 
relation  is  established  then  the  superintendent  can  note  all  faults  and' 
make  all  needed  suggestions  without  giving  offense.  Certainly  criticisms, 
should  be  made  to  the  teacher  privately,  and  nothing  said  to  the  school , 
that  would  lower  the  teacher  in  the  estimation  of  the  pupils. 

A  teacher  should  feel  free  to  ask  for  suggestions  and  insist  on  the  su- 
perintendent making  his  criticisms  frankly  and  fully.  In  this  way  on'.y - 
can  official  visits  result  in  most  good. 

Some  superintendents  adopt  the  plan  of  marking  a  school  on  a  number 
of  points,  such  as  order,  ability  to  instruct,  manner,  neatness,  etc.,  and? 
men  hand  his  marking  and  criticisms  to  the  teacher  as, he  leaves  ox  send* 
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then  by  letter.  Those  who  adopt  this  plan  think  they  can  be  more  defi- 
nite and  give  the  teacher  a  more  correct  idea  of  his  standing  than  when 
'the  statements  are  made  to  him  orally. 

This  may  be  best,  but  a  frank  and  full  discussion  face  to  face  seems 
tto  the  writer  preferable. 


FIVE  MINUTE  EXERCISES. 


These  exercises  in  letter- writing  were  prepared  for  the  lowest  claai 
iin  the  high  school,  New  Haven : — 

• 1.  Write  to  a  merchant  in  another  city,  asking  for  samples  and  prices] 
•of  goods. 

a.  Write  a  formal  note  inviting  an  acquaintance  to  a  social  gitfe-j 
*ering  at  your  home. 

3.  Write  a  formal  note  accepting  an  invitation  to  dinner. 

4.  Decline  an  invitation  to  accompany  a  friend  to  a  concert 

5.  Write  an  informal  note  to  a  friend  in  a  distant  town,  inviting  him| 
•or  her  to  make  you  a  visit. 

6.  Write  an  informal  note  announcing  some  good  news. 

7.  Write  a  note  to  accompany  a  Christmas  gift  which  you  send  to  a| 
-friend. 

8.  Write  a  note  asking  a  person  to  contribute  money  to  some 


9.     Write  to  some  noted  man,  asking  for  his  autograph. 

1  a.     Write  a  note  of  congratulation  to  some  American  author  on 
Jbirthday. 

rn.     Write  a  note  asking  a  stranger  to  exchange  with  you  stampd 
^coins,  or  curiosities. 

12.  Write  a  note  commending  some  book  which  you  have  recent 
react 

13.  Apply  for  a  situation  as  clerk,  book  keeper,  or  teacher.    St 
rbriefly  your  qualifications. — Pennsylvania  School. 


The  National 'Normal  University,  Lebanon,  Ohio,  has  opened  with 
.attendance  than  -ever.    The  enrollment  last  year  was  over  4000  and  they 
.to  exoe«d  ii  this  year.    The  number  of  classes  organized  is  more  thin  us 
.-the  facilities  offered  are  better  than  ever.    While  other  institutions  are  soft 
/£roinaill*health,  there  is  no  sickness  whatever  at  Lebanon. 
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EDITORIAL. 


When  you  send  "back"  pay  for  the  Journal  please  name  the  agent  with 
whom  you  subscribed. 

Take  Notice. — The  Journal's  new  location  is  66)4  North  Pennsylvania  St., 
opposite  Grand  Opera  House. 

If  you  do  not  receive  your  Journal  by  the  15th  of  the  month  write  at  once  and 
ask  to  have  it  re-mailed.  Occasionally  a  teacher  will  wait  two  or  three  months 
before  writing.  This  delay  is  generally  inexcusable,  and  results  in  loss  to  the 
teacher  and  usually  unnecessary  trouble  to  the  publisher. 

Our  Removal. — This  Journal  has  had  its  home  in  the  Journal  Building  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  building  has  recently  been 
sold  and  the  purchaser  desires  the  Journal  sanctum  for  his  own  uses,  the  Journal 
is  compelled  to  move  out.  It  regrets  exceedingly  to  make  this  change  as  it  was 
much  attached  t6  its  old  home  where  it  has  welcomed  so  many  of  its  friends. 

The  new  quarters  are  only  around  the  corner  in  the  same  square,  Room  6  in 
Vajen's  Block,  66*4  North  Pennsylvania  street — directly  opposite  the  Grand 
Opera  House.     It  will  receive  its  friends  in  its  new  home  after  Nov.  1,  1890. 
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Happiness  depends  not  on  what  one  has,  but  on  what  he  is.  He  who  is 
of  a  cheerful  spirit  will  be  cheerful  in  all  his  privations.  He  who  is  of  a  com- 
plaining spirit  will  never  lack  occasion  of  complaining." 

Geo.  P.  Brown,  editor  of  The  Public  School  at  Bloomington,  111.,  is  well  re- 
membered as  an  ex-president  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  one  of  Indiana's 
leading  educators.  The  following  pleasant  words  we  clip  from  the  October  issue 
of  his  paper:  "The  editor  wishes  especially  to  express  his  thanks  to  his  old 
friends  in  Indiana  for  the  kind  and  generous  recognition  they  have  made,  and 
are  making,  of  his  efforts  to  publish  a  thoughtful  and  practical  school  journal: 
The  Indiana  School  Journal  is  one  of  the  best  in  America,  and  if  ours  can  come 
to  stand  second  to  that  in  the  estimation  of  Indiana  teachers  we  shall  be  satis- 
fied.19    Such  a  compliment  from  such  a  source  is  highly  appreciated. 

Co-education  in  Boston. — It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  in  Boston 
and  many  other  eastern  cities  the  boys  and  girls  are  not  seated  in  the  same 
school- rooms,  and  that  when  the,  high-school  grade  is  reached  separate  build- 
ings are  employed.  In  Boston  the  co  education  question  is  being  seriously 
discussed.  Not  long  ago  the  school  board  took  up  the  question  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  canvass  the  matter  and  make  a  report.  The  committee  not  be- 
ing able  to  agree  brought  in  a  majority  and  a  minority  report;  the  majority  re- 
port being  in  favor  of  the  co-education  plan.  The  board  rejected  the  minority 
report  and  set  a  time  to  further  consider  the  majority  report. 

This  indicates  that  even  Boston  is  capable  of  making  advancement. 

Another  Supreme  Court  Decision. — It  will  be  remembered  that  in  Fulton 
county  three  years  ago  there  was  a  contest  over  the  election  of  county  superin- 
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tendent.  The  trustees  were  divided  even  politically  and  a  tie  gave  to  the  auditor 
the  deciding  vote.  As  the  auditor  was  a  Republican  the  Democrats  decided  not 
to  vote  and  claimed  that  as  there  was  no  tie  the  auditor  could  not  vote,  and  thu 
defeating  an  election  the  incumbent  would  hold  over.  As  there  were  do 
votes  against  the  Republican  candidate,  the  auditor  reasoned  that  silence  gave 
consent,  and  declared  him  elected.  The  case  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  au- 
ditor's action  in  the  lower  court,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  recently  confirmed 
the  decision. 

This  agrees  with  the  decision  of  the  Attorney  General  and  seems  to  be  well 
established  as  a  law  principle :  viz.,  that  a  person  present  and  not  voting  con- 
sents to  what  the  body  does. 


44  Please  Stop  my  Journal11  is  the  wording  of  a  letter  before  me.  The 
writer  subscribed  with  an  agent  last  August  "on  time11  and  has  received  the 
August,  September,  and  October  numbers.  He  says  nothing  about  paying  for 
these  numbers  and  gives  no  reason  for  his  request. 

When  a  teacher  agrees  to  take  the  Journal  for  a  year  and  gives  his  name  to  an 
agent  with  that  distinct  understanding,  he  is  morally  bound  to  stand  by  that 
contract  if  he  is  a  person  of  honor  and  has  regard  for  his  pledged  word.  0d 
the  strength  of  this  agreement  the  agent  has  sent  in  the  name,  and  the  editor 
has  given  the  agent  credit  for  it  and  placed  it  on  his  books.  He  has  also  paid 
to  have  it  put  in  type  in  the  mailing  list. 

The  law  holds  a  person  liable  for  a  subscription  till  he  pays  up  to  date,  evet> 
if  it  extends  beyond  the  time  for  which  he  subscribed ;  but  leaving  out  the  legal 
phase,  is  it  honorable,  is  it  fair  to  give  trouble  and  expense  and  then  deliber- 
ately annul  a  contract  without  the  very  best  of  reasons.  If  there  is  a  good  and 
sufficient  reason  it  should  be  given  and  all  arrearages  paid  to  date,  and  then  the 
publisher  should  be  asked  to  release  you.  Under  such  circumstances  he  will 
be  very  billing  to  do  so  as  a  favor. 

All  that  is  asked  is  that  teachers  shall  look  at  this  question  from  both  sides 
and  then  do  as  they  would  be  done  by. 

A  DECISION  OF  GREAT  IMPORTANCE  TO  TEACHERS. 


Special  to  the  Indianapolis  Journal. 

Madison,  Oct.  13  — Judge  W.  T.  Friedley  has  just  decided  a  case  of  great 
importance  to  the  teachers  of  Indiana.  In  1889  the  General  Assembly  passed 
an  act  forever  exempting  from  further  examination  for  license  all  teachers  who 
had  taught  six  consecutive  school  years  and  been  successful  in  securing  two  or 
three-year  licenses,  one  of  which  licenses  was  in  force.  The  county  school 
superintendents  afterwards  held  a  meeting  and  decided  that  the  law  would  not 
exempt  teachers  unless  they  secured  an  exemption  certificate  from  the  county 
superintendent  at  some  period  during  the  time  for  which  the  license  was  origi- 
nally garnted. 

Acting  upon  this  resolution,  the  county  school  superintendent  notified  the 
city  school  trustees  that  a  number  of  city  teachers  had  no  authority  to  teach,. 
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their  license  in  force  when  the  law  passed  having  expired,  and  that  they  had 
kited,  while  it  existed,  to  procure  from  the  superintendent  an  exemption  certifi- 
cate. As  other  teachers  in  their  section  outside  of  the  city  of  Madison  were 
also  interested  in  the  matter,  they  engaged  the  services  of  Hon.  Marcus  R. 
Sulzer  to  bring  a  test  case  in  the  Jefferson  Circuit  Court,  which  he  did,  and 
which  ended  in  the  court  deciding  that  the  act  of  the  county  superintendent  was 
not  law— therefore,  being  void — and  that  all  the  teachers  who  came  within  the 
provisions  of  the  act  at  the  time  it  became  a  law  were  forever  legal  teachers  and 
forever  exempt  from  further  examination  or  being  compelled  to  procure  a 
new  license  so  long  as  they  continued  teaching  in  the  same  county  where  the 
-original  license  was  granted,  provided  they  taught  during  each  school  year. 

The  above  decision  is  binding  only  in  the  judicial  district  over  which  Judge 
Friedley  presides,  but  it  creates  a  "presumption"  that  the  law  is  as  decided, 
and  unless  the  Attorney  General  rules  differently  this  decision  will  probably  be 
followed  throughout  the  state. 

APPORTIONMENT, 


Dear  Mr.  Bell  :  The  question  of  the  apportionment  of  the  school  revenue 
promises  again  to  raise  its  heavy  head  during  the  coming  session  of  our  Legis- 
lature. We  shall  again,  I  fear,  see  the  city  schools  and  the  district  schools 
pitted  against  each  other  in  an  unseemly  strife  to  gain  the  greater  share. 

Now  there  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion  with  reference  to  the  justice  or 
injustice  of  any  basis  of  apportionment ;  the  city  schools  and  the  district  schools 
are  equally  interested  and  on  the  same  side.  Every  so-called  benefit  that  may 
accrue  to  either  of  them  at  the  expense  of  the  other  must  in  the  end  prove  illu- 
sory. Prosperity  purchased  at  the  cost  of  the  neighbor's  welfare  will  ultimately 
prove  to  be  futile.  Within  the  limits  of  justice,  whatever  measure  aids  the  city 
schools  must  exert  a  helpful  influence  on  the  district  schools  of  the  county  and 
vice  versa. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  advisable  that  the  county  superintendents  and  city 
'superintendents  of  the  state,  instead  of  arraying  themselves  against  each  other 
in  hostile  camps,  should  labor  jointly  to  find  a  just  basis  of  apportionment  of 
the  school  revenue,  a  just  mode  of  procedure  which  in  its  operation  would 
-equably  and  mutually  benefit  all. 

Now  such  a  basis  can  never  be  found  in  accidental  considerations,  such  as 
enumeration  or  enrollment,  that  have  very  little  bearing  upon  the  character  and 
efficiency  of  the  school  work.  They  must  be  sought  among  the  more  vital 
phases  of  school  economy,  among  the  factors  that  lift  or  lower  the  work  of  the 
school. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  a  few  of  these  without,  however,  implying  that  these 
are  the  best  or  worthiest,  but  merely  for  the  sake  of  illustration.  Among  the 
factors  that  determine  the  usefulness  of  a  school  one  of  the  foremost  is  actual 
daily  attendance.  In  the  measure  of  the  growth  of  this  will  the  school  extend 
its  beneficent  influence  in  the  community.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  perfectly 
safe  as  well  as  perfectly  just  to  make  this  the  basis  of  apportionment. 
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Even  egoistical  I  y  considered,  such  a  basis  would  make  it  a  matter  of  personal 
interest  for  every  citizen  to  send  his  children  to  school  and  to  urge  his  neighbor 
to  do  likewise,  so  that  in  its  operation  such  a  principle  of  apportionment  would 
act  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  fairly  executed  compulsory  law. 

It  is  evident,  too,  that  in  any  given  county  diligent  school  attendance  in  the 
district  schools  must  re-act  favorably  upon  the  attendance  in  the  city  schools 
and  vice  versa,  by  generating  in  the  entire  county  a  spirit  of  healthy  emulation 
in  this  direction. 

Again,  it  is  quite  desirable  that  the  number  of  schools  be  increased,  tint 
more  teachers  be  employed  for  the  same  number  of  children.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  wise  statesmanship  to  reserve  a  certain  portion  of  the  school  revenue 
(say  10%)  to  be  distributed  among  the  various  counties  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  teachers  employed.  Such  a  principle  of  distribution  wisely  applied, 
would  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  district  schools  in  the  county  and  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  in  the  city,  and  would  thus  secure  more  general  and  more  effec- 
tive teaching,  which  in  its  turn  would  again  re-act  favorably  upon  the  actual 
daily  attendance. 

Still  a  third  desideratum  we  have  in  the  extension  of  high-school  facilities  to 
all,  or  at  least  to  the  greatest  possible  number  of  children  in  the  state.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  a  most  excellent  measure  to  open  the  high-schools  of  the 
cities  to  the  children  of  the  county.  In  return  for  this  a  part  of  the  school  rev- 
enue apportioned  to  the  county  (say,  again,  10%)  might  be  distributed  among 
the  high- schools  in  proportion  to  their  school  daily  attendance.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this,  too,  would  re- act  favorably  upon  the  actual  daily  attendance  which, 
other  things  being  equal,  is  the  thing  most  to  be  desired. 

I  merely  throw  these  suggestions  out  as  hints  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
valid  criteria  for  truly  helpful  apportionment  of  school  revenue  may  be  found. 
The  details,  too,  which  I  suggest  are  given  merely  by  way  of  illustration,  not  as 
definite  propositions.  In  order  to  arrive  at  these  it  would  become  necessary  at 
the  hand  of  statistical  data  to  survey  the  field  quite  carefully,  to  study  the  prob- 
abilities involved,  and  to  map  out  modes  of  procedure  that  will  insure  the  high- 
est degree  of  fairness. 

Trusting  that  some  of  the  colleagues  most  actively  interested  in  pending  leg- 
islation on  this  point  may  find  these  suggestions  helpful,  I  am 

Yours  truly,  W.  N.  Hailmak. 

La  Ports,  Oct.  20,  1890. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  USED  /AT  SEPTEMBER. 


Physiology. — I.    Write  upon  the  *u1  ject,  "The  Muscles,"  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads:  1.    Their  structure. 

2.  Their  shapes. 

3.  Their  arrangement. 

4.  Their  uses. 

5.  Their  hygiene. 
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II.     Write  upon  the  subject,  "The  Skin,"  under  the  following  heads:. 

i.    Its  structure. 

2.  Its  appendages. 

3.  Its  glands. 

4.  Its  uses. 

5. .  Its  hygiene. 

Geography. — 1.    What  is  the  origin  of  the  water  of  springs? 

2.  Where  are  Lucerne,  Naples,  Vera  Cruz,  Valparaiso,  Denver? 

3.  Bound  Iowa. 

4.  What  are  the  chief  products  of  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan  ?"* 

5.  What  is  the  character  of  the  coast  of  Maine? 

6.  Name  some  city  in  the  United  States  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Rome. 

7.  What  are  the  principal  railroads  crossing  the  continent  of  North  America  r* 

Grammar. — 1.  Whoever  does  a  good  deed  is  instantly  ennobled.  Parser 
whoever,  deed,  instantly. 

2.  Name  the  different  ways  in  which  adjectives  are  compared.  Give  an  ex- 
ample of  each. 

3.  State  the  most  important  directions  for  the  use  of  adverbs. 

4.  State  the  difference  in  meaning  between  these  two  sentences :  (a)  She- 
walks  a  queen,     (b)  She  walks  queenly. 

5.  What  is  it  that  determines  the  case  of  a  compound  relative  pronoun?: 
Show  by  an  example  what  you  mean. 

6.  State  the  use  of  the  clause  in  each  of  the  following  sentences :  (a)  The- 
anxious  question  was,  "Who  is  elected?"  (6)  You  said  nothing  of  how  I. 
might  escape,     (c)  It  is  not  known  *ho  invented  writing. 

7.  Write  :  (a)  A  sentence  containing  an  adverbial  clause  of  time ;  (A)  one- 
containing  an  adverbial  clause  of  degree ;    (c)  of  manner ;    (d)  of  cause. 

8.  In  the  sentence,  "  It  has  rained,  for  the  ground  is  wet,"  what  relation, 
exists  between  the  two  clauses  ? 

9.  What  gives  rise  to  the  grammatical  property  of  voice?  Do  all  verbs  have- 
voice?     Give  reason  for  your  answer. 

10.  Give  the  comparative  and  superlative  forms  of  each  of  the  following  ad- 
jectives :   ill,  littU,  honorable. 

Science  op  Education. — 1.  Discuss  the  subject  of  Manual  Training  in 
the  public  schools,  giving — 

(1)  What  you  understand  by  Manual  Training. 

(2)  What  seems  to  you  the  main  reasons  for  requiring  the  school  to  include 

this  in  its  course. 

(3)  The  objection  to  introducing  this  into  the  schools. 

(4)  The  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  order  that  the  work  may  be  suc- 

cessful. 
2.    What  do  you  think  is  the  drift  of  public  opinion  and  sentiment  on  the- 
subject  of  revising  the  "Course  of  Study  "  so  as  to  make  it  embrace  Manuaii 
Training? 
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U.  S.  History.— I.  Write  out  the  story  of  the  capture  of  Quebec  by  Wolfe, 
1  using  this  outline :     (i)     The  siege. 

(2)  Landing  of  Wolfe. 

(3)  The  engagement. 

(4)  Fate  of  the  two  commanders. 

(5)  Provisions  of  the  treaty  which  followed. 
*-UL    The  Slavery  Question. 

<i)     Origin  in  this  country. 

(2)     Extent  of  country  over  which  it  has  at  any  time  extended. 

<3)     Reasons  for  its  decline  in  certain  sections. 

(4)  Why  controlled  in  the  territories  by  Congress? 

(5)  Its  relation  to  the  Civil  War. 

III.  Growth  of  the  idea  of  Union  among  the  different  sections  before  and 
-after  the  Revolution. 

(1)  Influence  of  a  common  persecution. 

(2)  Influence  of  common  conditions  of  living. 

Arithmetic. — t.  A  man  bought  52^  bushels  of  wheat  at  62)2  cents  per 
bushel,  and  sold  K  at  69^  cents  and  the  remainder  at  71%  cents  per  bushel; 
what  did  he  clear  by  the  transaction  ? 

2.  Divide  the  sum  of  six  thousandths  and  six  millionths  by  their  difference, 
%to  6  decimal  places. 

,  3.     What  is  the  rule  for  determining  leap  years? 

4.  A  jeweler  sold  a  ring  at  12)2  %  less  than  cost  and  lost  $25 ;  what  was  the 
•amount  of  money  he  received? 

5.  An  agent  having  bought  some  flour,  paid  $54^  storage  and  charged  $180 
commission;  his  entire  bill  was  $8,234,%  ;  what  nas  the  rate  of  commission? 

6.  Explain  the  protesting  of  a  note. 

7.  What  is  the  compound  interest  of  $568  for  3  years  at  6%  ? 

8.  If  I  of  a  barrel  of  flour  costs  £§  of  an  eagle,  how  many  dollars  will  iji 
^barrels  cost? 

'  9.     I  owe  $1,500,  \i  of  which  is  due  in  2  mo.,  $600  in  5  mo.,  and  the  remain- 
der in  7%  mo. ;  required  the  average  term  of  credit. 

10.  A  ladder  82  feet  long  stands  close  against  a  building;  how  far  must  it 
1  be  drawn  out  at  the  bottom  that  the  top  may  be  lowered  2  feet? 

*  Writing  and  Spelling. — The  penmanship  shown  in  the  manuscripts  of  the 

•  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  100,  with  reference  to  kptofof 
(50),  regularity  of  form  (30),  and  neatness  (20).    The  handwriting  of  each 

-  applicant  will  be  considered  in  itself,  rather  than  with  reference  to  the  standard 

•  models. 

The  orthography  of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  100, 

•  and  1  will  be  deducted  for  each  word  incorrectly  written. 

Or,  the  county  superintendent  may  conduct  the  examination  in  these  subjects 
ua  any  manner  he  may  desire. 
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Reading. —  **  Come,  my  friends, 

'Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order,  smite 
The  sounding  furrows ;  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western. stars,  until  I  die.1' 

— From  Tennyson*  "  Ulysses" 

i.    Ask  10  suitable  questions,  calculated  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  the 
abovt  extract.  10  points,  five  each. 

2.    Write  a  brief  biography  of  Tennyson  and  name  his  most  important  works. 

Mark  from  i  to  50. 


ANSWERS  TO   PRECEDING   QUESTIONS. 


.Reading. — 1.    Who  is  supposed  to  be  speaking  in  this  verse? 

2.  What  are  they  about  to  do? 

3.  Explain  "a  newer  world." 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  command  "  Push  off  ? " 

5.  Explain  "Smite  the  sounding  furrows.11 

6.  Could  they  sail  beyond  the  sunset? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  "baths  of  all  the  western  stars? " 

8.  What  stars  do  not  bathe  in  the  ocean? 

9.  Explain  the  expression  "  My  purpose  holds.11 

10.  Write  in  your  own  words  the  thought  of  this  stanza. 

Alfred  Tennyson,  the  third  of  seven  sons  of  Rev.  George  Clayton  Tennyson, 
•was  born  at  Somersby,  England,  August  6,  1810.  His  home  training  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  He  showed  signs  of  poetic  powers  at  an  early  age,  as 
•did  two  of  his  brothers.  He  attended  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  while 
there  gained  the  chancellor's  medal  by  a  poem  in  blank  verse  entitled,  Timbuc- 
too.  At  the  death  of  Wordsworth  in  1850  he  became  Poet  Laureate,  which  po- 
sition he  still  holds.  His  principal  poems  are:  "Morte  D1  Arthur,11  "May 
<2ueen,"  "  Locksley  Hall,11  Enoch  Arden,"  "The  Holy  Grail,11  etc. 

Arithmetic. — 3.  Every  year  divisible  by  4  is  a  leap  year,  except  the  cen- 
tennial years,  which  must  be  divisible  by  400. 

4.  He  lost  %  of  the  cost,  or  $25,  and  received  7g,  or  $175. 

5.  $8234.50 —  ($180  +  $5450)  =  $8000,  what  he  paid  for  the  flour.  $180 
-+■  $8000  ass  .02j£,  or  2*4  % ,   Ans. 

6.  A  protest  is  a  written  notice  made  by  a  notary  public  to  the  maker  or  en- 
dorsers of  a  note  or  draft  that  it  has  not  been  paid  when  due.  It  must  be  made 
on  the  last  day  of  grace. 

8.  ±f  of  an  eagle  is  $4.80 

$  lbs.  cost  4.80 
i  lbs.  cost    .96 
16J  or  J^1  lbs.  cost  96.96  Aas. 


•    1 
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500  x  2    =  1000 

600  x  5  =  3000 

400  X  7i  =  3coo 


1500  7000 

7000  -h  1500  =  4%.     .  * .  4  mos.  20  days  is  the  average  term  of  credit 
10.     |/82a— 8oa  =  18  feet,  Ans. 

Geography. — 1.  It  comes  originally  f  rem  the  ocean.  It  is  carried  by  the 
atmosphere  and  clouds  and  deposited  over  the  land  as  rain,  hail,  snow,  frost, 
and  deft.  It  percolates  through  the  soil  and  earth  till  it  strikes  the  rock  or 
other  hard  substance  and  flows  out  as  springs. 

4.     Lumber,  copper,  silver,  iron,  furs,  and  fish. 

7.  The  Canadian  Pacific,  Northern  Pacific,  Union  and  Central  Pacific,  The- 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  with  their  numerous- 
eastern  connections,  some  of  which  are  The  Lake  Shore,  The  Pan  Handle,  The 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  etc. 

Grammar  — 1.  Whoever  is  a  compound  relative  pronoun,  in  the  nominative 
case,  singular  number;  it  is  equivalent  to  any  one  who;  the  antecedent  partis 
the  subject  of  is  ennobled,  and  the  relative  part  is  the  subject  of  does.  Deed  i* 
a  common  noun,  singular,  objective  case,  the  object  of  does.  Instantly  is  aa 
adverb  used  to  modify  is  ennobled. 

3.  Adverbs  should  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  word  which  they 
modify.   Do  not  use  adjectives  for  adverbs. ;  do  not  use  inappropriate  adverbs. 

4.  (a)  She  is  a  queen  and  shows  it  in  her  walk. 

(b)  She  is  not  a  queen,  but  walks  as  if  she  were  a  queen. 

5:    The  use  of  a  compound  relative  determines  its  case,  as  Whatever  he 
says,  do.  Here  whatever  is  the  object  of  says,  and  must  be  in  the  objective  case. 
6.     (a)  Used  as  a  noun,  the  predicate  of  the  sentence. 

(Jb)  Used  as  a  noun  in  the  objective  case  after  the  preposition  of. 

(c)  Used  as  a  noun,  the  sub'ject  of  the  sentence. 

8.  It  has  rained  is  the  principal  clause;  "for  the  ground  is  wet"  is  the  sub- 
ordinate clause.    The  relation  is  that  of  cause  and  effect. 

9.  The  form  of  the  verb  which  shows  whether  the  subject  is  acting  or  is  acted 
upon.  Transitive  verbs  alone  have  voice.  A  majority  of  the  best  authors  per- 
haps, define  voice  as  above,  but  other  eminent  grammarians  do  not  allow  voice 
to  verbs. 

Science  op  Education. — 1.  Manual  training  means  hand  training,— edu- 
cating the  hand  to  do ;  teaching  the  elements  of  the  manual  trades,  such  as- 
working  in  wood,  iron,  stone,  etc. 

2.  The  necessity  of  preparing  pupils  to  earn  a  living  by  manual  labor.  A 
large  majority  of  our  pupils  must  earn  their  living  by  manual  labor,  and  iti» 
thought  by  many  educators  that  our  common  schools  should  give  such  training 
as  would  aid  them  in  mastering  some  useful  trade. 

3.  It  would  render  the  common  school  •  system*  heavy  and  cumbersome.  It 
would  be  too  expensive.     It  would  be  impossible  to  teach  all  that  might  be  de- 
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manded.    The  function  of  the  schools  is  mental  development  and  training  rather 
than  manual  training. 

4.  Competent  and  skilled  instructors  must  be  secured ;  proper  buildings  and 
apparatus  must  be  provided ;  money  to  defray  the  additional  expense  must  be 
secured ;  public  sentiment  must  be  educated. 

History. — 1.  Taxation  without  representation  was  imposed  alike  upon  all 
the  colonies.  Commerce  and  manufacturing  were  restricted  in  each  of  the  col- 
onies. The  colonists  formed  a  union  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  their  rights- 
as  English  subjects.  The  culmination  of  the  growth  of  public  sentiment  is  ex- 
cellently set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

2.  All  sections  of  the  American  colonies  were  struggling  to  make  comfort- 
able homes.  Their  interests  were  much  the  same.  Agriculture  was  the  lead- 
ing occupation.  The  restrictions  put  upon  manufactures  and  commerce  had 
a  common  effect,  and  caused  the  colonies  to  rely  upon  each  other  for  assistance* 
No  one  section  had  any  great  advantage  over  any  other.  Their  mode  of  living 
was  much  the  same.    The  colonies  were  bound  together  like  pioneer  families. 


MISCELLANY. 


Query. — **  Is  there  a  training  school  for  nurses  in  Indianapolis?  "    Yes. 

Kosciusko  Co.  sustains  a  "  principals'  association/1  Does  any  other  county- 
do  this? 

Muncie,  under  the  supervision  of  W.  R.  Snyder,  is  having  a  prosperous- 
school  year. 

De  Pauw  University  is  full  and  prosperous.  Pres.  John  has  reason  to  feel 
proud  of  the  success  of  the  great  institution  over  which  he  presides. 

The  Sadler  Publishing  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  offers  $700  in  cash  prizes- 
for  the  best  criticisms  on  Sadler's  Practical  Arithmetic,  which  they  publish. 

The  Big  Four  Gazette  is  a  three-column  1 6-page  monthly,  published  in? 
the  interest  of  the  Big  Four  Road.  It  is  gotten  up  in  excellent  style  and  con- 
tains many  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  railroads  and  railroading.  ' 

Michigan  City  is  growing.  Two  teachers  have  been  added  to  the  corps- 
One  new  school- house  has  just  been  completed  and  another  will  be  ready  by  the 
middle  of  the  present  school  year.  Supt.  J.  C.  Black  seems  to  be  doing  a  good 
work. 

Hancock  Co. — Supt.  Jackson,  assisted  by  a  committee,  makes  out  outline* 
for  the  school  work  of  each  month.  This  leaves  the  teacher  free  to  make  hi* 
own  devices  and  follow  his  own  methods,  and  simply  indicate  the  general  scope 
of  the  work  and  aid  the  teacher  in  keeping  to  the  course  of  study. 

Silver,  Burdett  &.  Co.,  of  Boston,  have  recently  become  the  publishers-  - 
of  the  entire  list  of  school  and  college  text- books  hitherto  published  by  John  C_ 
Buckbee  &  Co.,  of  Chicago.    This  gives  the  firm  an  extended  list  of  text  books,. 
all  of  which  are  fresh  and  fully  up  with  the  best  thonght  of  the  subject  treated. 
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Huntington  Co. — Supt.  Kline  is  doing  much  to  unify  and  systematize  the 

-school-work  in  his  county.    As  a  stimulus  and  a  help  in  following  the  course  of 

study,  he  sends  out  questions  based  on  this  course  of  study,  monthly,  and  asks 

teachers  to  conduct  "  written  recitations/1    These  are  suggestive  to  the  teacher 

and  stimulating  to  the  pupils. 

Fayette  Co. — Supt.  Thiebaud  in  his  manual  for  1890-91  .gives  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  his  work.     The  manual  contains  an  outline  of  the  state  school 
system  ;  names  of  school  officers  and  their  duties;  course  of  study;  comments 
on  course  of  study,  with  suggestions;  educational  meetings;  reading  circles, 
•etc.,  etc.     It  is  one  of  the  fullest  yet  received. 

The  Bo  wen- Merrill  Co.  of  Indianapolis,  whose  book- store  was  burned  last 
spring,  have  just  moved  into  their  new  quarters  on  Washington  street,  nearly 
opposite  their  old  stand.  They  have  by  far  the  largest  and  finest  book- store  in 
the  state.  Teachers  who  visit  Indianapolis  should  not  fail  to  call  and  see  this 
extensive  establishment  even  if  they  do  not  wish  to  buy  any  books. 

Greencastle. — Supt.  R.  A.  Ogg  in  his  monthly  report  shows  his  schools  in 
a  growing  condition  in  every  department  and  from  all  points  of  view.  The  fact 
that  the  high- school  steadily  grows  is  a  credit,  as  high-schools  do  not  generally 
'  prosper  in  college  towns  when  the  college  has  a  preparatory  department.  There 
is  a  good  school  library  which  the  superintendent  thinks  should  be  enlarged  and 
opened  to  the  public.  He  also  makes  a  plea  for  a  central  high-school  and  li- 
brary building. 

Connersville. — Supt.  W.  F.  L.  Sanders  writes  as  follows:  The  school- 
work  is  going  on  well.  We  have  a  splendid  school  board.  Already,  this  year, 
they  have  bought  for  us  two  copies  of  the  new  "  International  Dictionary11;  five 
copies  Cyclopedia  of  Persons  and  Places ;  five  copies  Cyclopedia  of  Common 
.  Things;  $150  worth  of  apparatus  for  physics  and  chemistry;  supplied  the  new 
building  with  artificial  gas,  to  aid  in  experimental  work;  in  fact,  they  simply 
told  me  to  get  what  was  needed,  and  present  the  bill!     Can  you  beat  that? 

Indiana  University. — W.  E.  Henry,  for  five  years  principal  of  the  Peru 
high-school;  J.  M.  Robinson,  for  two  years  superintendent  of  the  Oakland  City- 
schools  ;  W.  J.  Johnson,  late  principal  of  the  Otterbein  University  Nor.  School, 
Westerville,  Ohio ;  —  Spangler,  former  superintendent  of  the  Gosport  schools; 
and  C.  E.  Atkinson,  of  Fairmount,  Ind.,  are  among  the  mature,  experienced 
teachers  spending  the  year  in  pedagogical  study  in  Indiana  University. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Jenks,  Prof,  of  Economics  in  Indiana  University,  is  preparing  for 
early  publication  a  magazine  article  on  the  Economic  Aspect  of  the  Indiana 
Text-book  Law. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  Indiana  University,  in  all  departments,  shows 
an  increase  of  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  over  the  enrollment  at  the  same  time 
last  year.  The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  ending  June,  1890,  was  339.  The 
membership  for  the  first  month  of  the  current  year  was  almost  as  great. 

The  Department  of  Pedagogics  in  Indiana  University  enrolls  54,  with  25 
specialists;  nine  of  this  number  are  seniors. 
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A.  Correction. — Mr.  Editor:    In  the  September  issue  of  the  Ind.  SchooF 
Journal,  Supt.  L.  O.  Dale,  of  Wabash  county,  in  his  paper  on  Common  School- 
Revenues,  mildly  charges  me  with  asserting,  before  the  Northern  Indiana  Su* 
perintendents  and  Teachers1  Association  held  last  April,  that  **  pupils  who  are 
absent  for  three  days  and  then  dropped  from  the  roll,  are  enrolled  as  new  pupils 
upon  entering  again,  and  thus  the  enrollment  doubled  in  many  cases.1'    With 
due  courtesy  to  Mr.  Dale  I  wish  to  say  that  I  made  no  such  assertion.    My 
exact  words  upon  the  occasion  referred  to  were  as  follows:     "By  reference  to 
page  ii  of  State  Supt.  La  Follette's  last  report  you  will  find  that,  when  a  child 
•has  temporarily  lost  his  membership  through  a  three  or  five  days1  absence  rule,. 
or  any  other  cause,  'in  a  vast  number  of  schools  such  pupil  upon  his  return  is 
enrolled  as  a  new  pupil,  and  so  greatly  increases  the  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment 
upon  the  enumeration  as  returned  in  the  annual  reports.1     This  is  not  true  of 
the  cities.17 

It  is  easy  to  refer  to  his  report  and  determine  whether  or  not  1  misquoted 
Supt.  La  Follette.  Mr.  Dale  did  not  at  Columbia  City  or  in  his  paper  Charge 
Mr.  La  Follette  with  making  *'  a  misleading  statement  concerning  our  schools 
in  rural  districts.11  In  behalf  of  the  cities  I  promptly  denounced  his  statement  as,, 
not  "misleading,11  but  untrue.  As  far  as  I  know  the  statement  is  yet  unchal- 
lenged in  its  application  to  the  rural  schools.  R.  I.  Hamilton. 

A  Magic  Square. — This  is  what  is  called  a  *♦  Magic  Square11: — 
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The  nine  figures  are  so  placed  that  if  you  add  any  row  of  them,  either  across,. 
up  and  down,  or  diagonally,  the  sum  is  15. 

The  sum  of  the  corner  figures  is  20. 

The  sum  of  the  figures  between  the  corner  spaces  is  also  20.    This  is  four 
times  the  center  figure,  5. 

The  sum  of  all  the  nine  figures  is  45,  which  is  the  sum  of  nine  multiplied  by 
the  central  figure. 

The  sum  of  any  row  of  these  figures  (15)  is  the  product  of  the  center  multi- 
plied by  3,  the  square  root  of  9. 

The  State  Teachers1  Association  will  be  held  in  Plymouth  Church,  and 
Rev.  Myron  W.  Reed  will  deliver  the  annual  lecture — subject:  "Choice  of 
Books.11  Have  arranged  for  "Symposium,11  at  which  time  " The  Apportion- 
ment of  School  Revenues  "  will  be  discussed.  H.  M  La  Folette,  L.  H.  Jones, 
E.  G.  Machan,  J.  W.  Denney,  J.  N.  Study  will  discuss  the  various  phases  of  this- 
question.  Miss  N.  Cropsey  prepares  a  paper  on  "  FroebePs  Education  of  Man,11 
and  Miss  Adelaide  Baylor  of  Wabash  and  Miss  Hattie  Gary  of  Rising  Sun  will 
discuss  the  paper.  T.  J.  Sanders  of  Warsaw  will  have  a  paper  on  the  '*  Nature- 
and  End  of  Education.11    This  will  be  discussed  by  Supt.  F.  M.  Stalker  of 
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Bedford  and  Alpheus  McTaggart  of  the  State  Normal.  Supt.  R.  I.  Hamilton 
'will  read  a  paper  on  "Civics  in  the  Public  Schools/1  discussed  by  Supt  B.J. 
Bogue  of  Mishawaka  and  Supt.  C.  W.  McClure  of  Brookville.  Mrs.  Mary  V. 
Mustard  of  Bloomington  will  read  a  paper  on  "Children's  Savings  Banks." 

The  plan  is  to  have  much  more  music  than  heretofore.  Profs.  Hart  and 
Hufford  have  the  matter  in  charge,  and  I  understand  have  completed  arrange- 
ments for  music  each  session  of  the  General' Association.  The  papers  are  lim- 
ited to  30  minutes ;  discussion  to  10.  The  Executive  Committee  have  requested 
-the  President  to  run  on  time  and  this  meets  his  approval. 

The  High  School  and  the  Village  and  Country  School  Sections  have  about 
completed  interesting  programs.  All  will  be  ready  for  the  December  number oi 
the  Journal.  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Yoke  since  I  was  in  Indianapolis,  but  sop- 
pose  the  usual  terms  with  railroads  will  be  secured. 

The  Association  last  year  fixed  the  time  of  the  next  meeting  for  December 
29,  30,  and  31.  D.  W.  Thomas. 


THE  STORY  OF  GRUMBLE  TONE. 


There  was  a  boy  named  Grumble  Tone,  who  ran  away  to  sea, 
44  Im  sick  of  things  on  land,1'  said  he,  t4as  sick  as  I  can  be! 
A  life  upon  the  bounding  wave  will  suit  a  lad  like  me!  " 

The  seething  ocean  billows  failed  to  stimulate  his  mirth, 
For  he  did  not  like  the  vessel,  or  the  dizzy  rolling  berth, 
And  he  thought  the  sea  was  almost  as  unpleasant  as  the  earth. 

He  wandered  into  foreign  lands,  he  saw  each  wondrous  sight, 
But  nothing  that  he  heard  or  saw  seemed  just  exactly  right, 
And  so  he  journeyed  on  and  on,  still  seeking  for  delight. 

He  talked  with  kings  and  ladies  fair,  he  dined  in  courts,  they  say, 
But  always  found  the  people  dull,  and  longed  to  get  away, 
To  search  for  that  mysterious  land  where  he  should  like  to  stay. 

He  wandered  over  all  the  world,  his  hair  grew  white  as  snow; 
He  reached  that  final  bourne  at  last,  where  all  of  us  must  go; 
But  never  found  the  land  he  sought.    The  rea*o  1  would  you  know? 

The  reason  was  that,  north  or  south,  where'er  his  steps  were  bent, 
On  land  or  sea,  in  court  or  hall,  he  found  but  discontent  *, 
For  he  took  his  disposition  with  him  everywhere  he  went. 

— Ella  WkttUr  Wile*. 


PERSONAL. 


A.  H.  Sherer  has  control  at  Carthage. 

M.  D.  Avery  is  principal  of  the  schools  at  Zionsville. 

A.  F.  Mitchell  is  principal  of  the  Bloomingdale  Academy. 
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Walter  Sayler,  formerly  of  Logansport,  is  now  a  Chicago  lawyer. 

John  F.  Engle,  of  Lexington,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Orleans  schools. 

H.  P.  Leavenworth,  Supt.  at  Mt.  Vernon,  reports  everything  O.  K.  in  his 
-''neck  of  the  woods,'1 

James  B.  Shaw,  Jr.,  of  La  Fayette,  has  accepted  the  professorship  of  Physics 
.and  Mathematics  in  the  Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville. 

Miss  Annie  Miller,  formerly  of  Jeffersonville,  is  now  principal  of  the  high- 
school  at  Abeline,  Kan.,  and  is  pleased  with  her  position. 

Jonathan  Rigdon,  late  of  Danville,  lnd  ,  and  author  of  Rigdon's  Grammar,  is 
pleasantly  located  in  Boston,  and  is  hard  at  work.    He  is  always  hard  at  work,  j 

Geo.  F.  Bass,  of  Indianapolis,  has  two  or  three  first-class  lectures  which  seem 
to  be  in  demand.    If  you  want  him  in  your  lecture  course  this  winter  write  him. 

J.  V.  Coombs,  who  a  year  or  two  ago  left  the  teachers  profession  for  that  of 
the  ministry,  has  recently  accepted  a  call  to  a  California  church  at  a  salary  of 
$1,800. 

Chas.  £.  Hodgin,  a  state  normalite  and  an  Indiana  teacher,  has  been  for  five 
jears  past  principal  of  an  academy  at  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  He  and  his 
school  are  prospering. 

W.  R.  Garrett,  President  of  the  National  Association,  has  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  arrange  for  an  International  Educational  Congress,  to  be  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  World's  Fair. 

J.  T.  Merrill,  for  nearly  at  quarter  of  a  century  at  the  head  of  the  La  Fayette 
-schools,  has  been  elected  superintendent  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Mr.  Merrill 
stands  ahead  of  all  Indiana  superintendents  in  length  of  term  of  service.  His 
many  warm  friends  regret  very  much  to  have  him  leave  the  state  in  which  he 
has  done  such  faithful  service  for  so  many  years. 

J.J.  Mills,  President  of  Earlham  College,  is  President  of  the  College  Section 
of  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  is  making  a  vigorous  effort  to  make 
his  section  a  success  next  year.  College  faculties  as  a  rule  are  not  as  progres- 
sive as  are  public  school  men,  but  they  should  be,  and  must  be  if  they  continue 
to  exert  a  leading  influence  in  the  educational  work  of  the  country. 

E.  S.  Clark,  formerly  superintendent  at  Aurora  and  Mt.  Vernon,  is  now  su- 
perintendent of  Henderson,  Ky.,  and  has  been  since  1885.  In  that  time  his 
schools  ha:e  prospered  wonderfully  One  building  has  grown  to  five;  the 
enrollment  from  700  to  1700;  the  teachers  from  15  to  30;  the  high-school  from 
30  to  100.  Six  private  schools  have  suspended  and  the  public  schools  are  very 
popular. 

Died— At  his  home  in  Huntington,  Ark.,  Aug.  13,  1890,  Orlin  Phelps,  aged 
sixty-eight  years. 

The  above  announcement  has  just  come  to  our  notice.  Mr.  Phelps  was  for  a 
long  time  a  leading  Indiana  teacher.  He  was  for  two  yeaYs— 1860-61 — editor 
of  this  journal,  and  resigned  the  place  because  his  health  demanded  another 
•climate  and  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  state.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
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was  superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Huntington.  He  is  remembered  as  a  vig- 
orous thinker,  a  hard  worker,  a  christian  gentleman  of  high  moral  convictions. 
Of  his  six  sons,  four  of  them  became  teachers — one,  Or! in  H.,  became  his  suc- 
cessor at  Huntington ;  another,  D.  A.,  is  a  lawyer  in  Cincinnati. 

The  following  from  a  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  paper,  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  numerous  friends,  as  Mr.  Cooper  was  for  many  years  one  of  Indiana's  most 
respected  school  superintendents : 

"Prof.  John  Cooper  and  wife,  accompanied  by  their  accomplished  daughter, 
Miss  Nellie,  leave  this  morning  for  New  York  City,  where  they  expect  to  take 
up  their  abode,  at  least  for  the  present 

In  the  removal  of  Prof.  Cooper  and  family  from  our  city,  Leavenworth  loses 
one  of  its  best  families.  In  the  loss  of  Prof.  Cooper  it  loses  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  and  upright  gentlemen  who  has  ever  identified  himself  with 
our  interests.  He  has  made  hundreds  of  warm  personal  friends  while  superin- 
tendent of  our  schools,  all  of  whom  will  wish  him  an  abundance  of  success  in 
whatever  avocation  he  hereafter  labors/1 

£.  £.  Griffith,  for  several  years  past  superintendent  of  the  Frankfort  schook, 
and  recently  a  candidate  before  the  Democratic  convention  for  the  office  of 
Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  has  been  appointed  Supt.  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  vice  H.  B.  Jacobs,  resigned.  This  is  a  place  of  honor  and  responsibility, 
and  Mr  Griffith  has  in  a  high  degree  the  qualifications  to  fill  all  the  require- 
ments. If  he  will  follow  the  example  of  his  predecessor  and  rise  above  partisan 
dictation  and  place  the  welfare  of  the  Institution  above  party,  he  can  make  for 
himself  an  honorable  name  and  hold  the  position  at  his  option  without  regard 
to  what  party  controls  the  state.  The  Journal  wishes  Mr.  Griffith  the  highest 
success. 

Later. — Since  the  above  was  in  type,  Oct.  25,  Mr.  Griffith  entered  the  holy 
bonds  of  matrimony.  The  bride  is  Miss  Anna  Williamson,  of  Vincennes,  wbo 
for  some  time  past  has  been  teaching  in  Frankfort,  where  Mr.  Griffith  was  su- 
.perintendent.  She  is  a  lady  of  culture  and  refinement  and  in  all  respects  quali- 
fied to  be  a  companion  of  her  husband.  The  Journal  extends  hearty  congratu- 
lations and  can  think  of  no  better  wish  to  make  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griffith  than  that 
they  may  love  each  other  as  well  twenty  years  hence  as  they  do  to-day. 

H.  B.  Jacobs,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  New  Albany  schools,  but  for 
several  years  past  Supt.  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  of  this  state,  has  recently 
been  honored  by  a  call  to  take  charge  of  an  Institution  for  the  Blind  just  opened 
at  Pittsburgh,  Penn.  A  committee  from  Pittsburgh,  in  order  to  get  ideas  and 
suggestions  that  might  be  turned  to  profit  in  the  management  of  their  own 
school,  last  spring  visited  similar  institutions  in  several  other  states,  and  among 
them  came  to  Indiana.  This  committee  were  so  well  pleased  with  Mr.  Jacobs 
and  his  management  that  when  their  school  was  ready  to  open  they  extended 
him  a  call  and  made  the  inducements  such  that  he  could  not  resist,  so  he  is 
again  a  citizen  of  his  native  state. 

Indiana  has  suffered  a  serious  loss  in  the  removal  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  as  it  can  ill 
afford  to  lose  such  citizens     He  made  an  excellent  superintendent,  devoting 
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his  entire  time  and  energy  to  his  work.  Further,  he  did  his  work  with  an  eye 
single  to  the  best  welfare  of  the  unfortunate  children  placed  under  his  care. 
While  it  is  true  that  he  held  his  place  by  the  appointment  of  a  partisan  board, 
it  is  also  true  that  he  did  it  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  he  and  not  the 
board  was  to  manage  the  details  and  control  the  appointments  that  affected  the 
work  for  which  he  was  held  responsible.  While  opposing  party  papers  criti- 
cised without  stint  the  management  of  other  state  institutions,  they  could  never 
find  grounds  upon  which  to  base  a  word  of  criticism  against  Mr.  Jacobs  and  his 
management.    This  is  a  high  and  a  deserved  compliment. 


BOOK    TABLE 


Treasure  Trove  is  the  name  of  an  excellent  paper  for  boys  and  girls,  pub- 
lished by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co  ,  of  New  York  City. 

The  Century,  published  in  New  York,  continues  its  high  order  of  excellence. 
It  covers  well  the  field  of  current  literature,  and  commands  the  best  literary  tal- 
ent of  the  country. 

The  Swine  Breeders  Journal,  published  in  Indianapolis,  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  person  interested  in  raising  hogs.  It  pays  to  study  every  kind 
of  business  in  these  times. 

There  has  been  a  great  demand  for  the  October  Arena  in  religious  circles 
owing  to  the. paper  which  appears  in  this  issue  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Sheridan 
P.  Wait  on  "The  Symbolic  Character  of  the  Old  Testament."  The  interest 
which  this  paper  has  created  indicates  that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  permeating 
every  religious  body. 

The  October  number  of  Architecture  and  Building%  published  in  New  York 
City,  is  devoted  largely  to  school  buildings.  It  gives  not  only  the  completed 
building,  but  also  the  ground  and  floor  plans,  together  with  the  estimated  cost. 
The  variety  is  great  and  the  issue  must  be  of  special  interest  to  those  who  are 
thinking  in  the  line  of  school- house  building. 

The  new  volume  of  St.  Nicholas  will,  it  is  announced,  contain  a  number  of 
serials  by  prominent  writers  for  the  young.  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  author  of  "The 
Tinkham  Brothers'  Tide-Mill,"  a  continued  story  of  great  interest  and  lasting; 
popularity  among  boy  readers  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  their  sisters,  will  contribute 
a  long  serial  entitled,  "The  Fortunes  of  Toby  Trafford." 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  publish  Practical  Lessons  in  German  Con- 
versation, prepared  by  A.  L.  Meissner,  M.  A.,  Prof,  of  Modern  Languages  in* 
Queens  College,  Belfast.  The  lessons  are  so  prepared  that  they  can  be  begun* 
early  in  the  study  of  German.  They  are  conversations  upon  ordinary,  every-day 
topics,  and  are  graded  to  suit  the  advancement  of  the  pupil,  proceeding  from 
the  simple  to  the  more  difficult.  It  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  not  only  a  very 
useful  but  a  very  necessary  accompaniment  to  the  daily  use  of  the  grammar* 
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Epitomy  of  the  World's  History,  is  the  name  of  a  new  book,  the  first 
-volume  of  which  is  out,  by  Edgar  Sanderson,  and  published  by  the  Boston 
School  Snpply  Co.  It  covers  the  ground  of  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modem 
history,  and  gives  special  attention  to  civilization  and  the  progress  of  mankind. 
The  first  volume  brings  the  history  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  book  is  written  in  a  clear  and  easy  style.  The  work  of  the  publish- 
ers is  to  be  heartily  commended. 

Poor  Richard's  Almanac  forms  the  contents  of  a  late  number  of  the 
^Knickerbocker  Nuggets,  edited  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  and  published  by  G.  P. 
•Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  This  is  a  most  convenient  form  in  which  to  have 
•and  preserve  these  interesting  and  curious  specimens  of  early  American  litera- 
rature.  The  Almanac  in  1773  was  a  part  of  literature,  but  in  our  day  it  has 
given  way  to  worthier  efforts.  We  have  the  Calendar,  and  the  daily  official  re- 
port of  the  Weather  Bureau — one  to  furnish  us  sentiment  appropriate  to  the  day 
-and  season,  the  other  to  warn  us  to  prepare  for  climatic  changes. 

An  Easy  Method  for  Beginners  in  Latin  has  been  issued  by  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.  It  is  prepared  t>y  Albert  Harkness  and  is  uniform  with  the  other 
books  belonging  to  the  Harkness  series.  It  is  not  a  mere  companion  to  the 
grammar,  but  is  a  practical  guide  for  the  pupil  in  the  work  of  reading,  writing, 
and  speaking  Latin.  It  might  be  called  the  sentence  method  of  learning  Latin, 
-for  in  the  very  first  lesson,  without  a  word  of  the  grammar,  the  pupil  is  intro- 
•duced  to  a  complete  Latin  sentence.  The  exercises  throughout  are  largely  con- 
versational, and  they  are  made  to  pertain  to  every-day  life  as  far  as  possible. 
The  book  is  illustrated,  and  in  every  way  has  been  made  attractive  as  possible. 

jLec  &  Shkpard,  Boston,  publish  for  supplementary  reading,  four  illustrated 
volumes,  which  they  call  Geographical  Readers.  These  have  been  arranged 
and  written  by  Chas.  F.  King,  Master  of  Dearborn  Grammar  School,  Boston. 
Part  I.  is  generously  illustrated,  the  pictures  being  not  only  attractive  but  very 
iinstructive.  Next  in  value  to  seeing  the  place  itself  is  to  examine  and  study  a 
(faithful  picture  of  a  locality,  and  this  is  a  great  recommendation  for  these  books. 
The  subject-matter  of  No.  1  is  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  pupils  in  the  lower 
•classes  >in  grammar  schools.  These  books  can  be  used  with  great  advantage  at 
.home  as  well. 

Glimpses  of  Fifty  Years  is  the  title  given  the  autobiography  of  Frances  E. 

Wfllard.     The  book  is  dedicated  "To  Mother,  as  a  birthday  gift  on  January  i, 

;l889, — the  85th  anniversary  of  her  undaunted  life,  1  dedicate  her  eldest  daugh- 

'ter^s  self-told  story. "     1 839-1889.    The  volume  contains  nearly  seven  hundred 

pages,  and  not  one  of  them  is  lacking  in  interest.    Miss  Willard  is  known  the 

world  over  as  the  leader  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  she  is  a  woman  that  every 

; loyal-hearted  American  must  be  proud  of.    The  book  sketches  her  childhood, 

school  and  college  days,  her  teacher  life,  and  then  her  devoted  temperance  work. 

?No  one  can  read  the  book  and  not  be  interested  and  ennobled. 

t*o.  8  in  the  Riverside  Library  for  Young  People  is  entitled  Girls  and 
Women y  by  .£.  Chester.    This  is  a  most  pleasing  little  book,  abounding  in  good 
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practical  advice  to  young  girls,  told  in  a  pleasing  and  forcible  manner.  The 
writer  begins  her  book  by  asserting  that  the  grand  aim  in  all  lives  should  be 
the  same,  but  the  particular  aim  must  vary  with  the  tastes  and  gifts  of  the  indi- 
vidual. A  girl  who  would  live  a  rounded  and  complete  life  must  enjoy  health ; 
it  is  better  for  her  too  if  she  is  so  situated  that  she  must  be  self-supporting. 
The  book  considers  the  necessity  of  culture  for  women,  the  art  of  hospitality, 
the  importance  of  controlling  the  emotions.  A  chapter  headed  "  Brio  a- brae" 
contains  some  excellent  suggestions  in  regard  to  christening  gifts.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  the  book  will  find  many  readers  among  the  girls  of  Indiana. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co..  Boston. 

Practical  Education,  published  by  £.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York,  is 
written  by  Chas.  G.  Leland,  late  director  of  the  public  Industrial  Art  School  of 
Philadelphia.  This  seems  a  very  excellent  book  for  any  teacher.  Mr.  Leland 
devotes  a  large  part  of  the  book  to  Industrial  or  Manual  Training.  He  says 
all  children  have  a  capacity  for  art,  some  for  useful  arts,  others  for  that  which 
is  ornamental.  All  children  like  to  make  something,  and  this  innate  taste  for 
construction  and  decoration  can  and  should  be  developed.  Such  training  gives 
its  possessor  a  better  start  in  his  life's  work,  and  carries  forward  his  develop- 
ment symmetrically. 

In  Part  II.,  devoted  to  Memory-training,  the  author  not  only  shows  how  the 
memory  may  be  strengthened  and  developed,  but  how  it  may  be  created.  The 
observations  on  this  subject  are  worthy  the  careful  study  and  attention  of  every 
teacher. 

Mr.  Leland  invites  all  persons  who  are  interested  in  forming  classes  or  train- 
ing pupils  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  according  to  the  principles  laid  down 
in  "Practical  Education"  to  correspond  with  him,  proposing  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  his  advice  and  experience. 

Wood's  How  to  Study  Plants,  published  by  the  American  Book  Co.,  has 
been  compiled  in  its  present  form  expressly  for  the  use  of  the  Teacher's  Reading 
Circle  of  Indiana.  It  is  based  on  the  plan  of  Agassiz's  work  at  Penikese.  It  is 
the  plants  themselves  that  are  to  be  studied,  and  the  book  is  to  be  used  chiefly 
as  a  guide  to  such  study.  Willis's  Physiological  Botany  has  been  incorporated 
into  the  same  volume  that  students  may  acquaint  themselves  with  the  latest 
phases  and  results  of  botanical  investigation. 

Civil  Government  in  the  United  States  :     Considered  with  some  reference 

to  its  origin*  is  a  book  written  by  yohn  Fisk  and  published  by  Houghton, 

Mifflin  fir*  Co.,  Boston. 

It  is  designed  as  a  text  book  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  is 

very  entertaining  to  the  average  reader  interested  in  the  study  of  the  political 

institutions  of  his  country.    Mr  Fisk  says  that  while  writing  this  work,  he  kept 

constantly  in  mind  an  audience  of  students  such  as  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 

lecturing  to  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.     Mr.  Fisk  commences  the 

book  with  the  assertion  that  whenever  in  any  country  you  find  the  power  that 

levies  the  taxes,  you  have  discovered  the  government.    Starting  with  the  town- 
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ship,  he  proceeds  to  the  town,  county,  city,  state,  and  general  government,  dis- 
cussing the  formation  of,  the  growth,  the  experiences  of  each,  which  finally 
culminated  in  the  present  form  of  government.  The  book  is  very  interesting, 
and  we  can  imagine  a  class  pursuing  this  study  and  adopting  this  book  as  hav- 
ing a  very  enjoyable  time. 

Edward  Burton  :  By  Henry  Wood.  Published  by  Lee  &*  Shepard*  Boston. 
Mr.  Wood  is  also  the  author  of  a  book  entitled,  «•  Natural  Law  in  the  Business 
World."  Under  the  guise of  a  story  Mr.  Wood  has  taken  the  opportuoity  to 
present  his  views  on  Christian  Science,  the  true  mission  of  the  church,-  anarch- 
ism, and  other  topics  of  the  day.  The  story  is  stiff  and  awkward  at  times,  but 
one  can  forgive  this  for  the  very  interesting  matter  contained  in  the  digressions. 
His  theory  is  that  the  world  can  not  be  made  better  by  external  law,  that  only 
as  you  elevate  individual  character,  which  is  the  result  of  higher  thinking,  will 
you  hasten  the  millenium.  Reform  must  begin  within,  and  work  outward.  The 
book  has  been  compared  with  Robert  Elsmere.  The  teaching  in  Edwd.  Barton 
is  by  precept,  while  Robt.  Elsmere's  example  is  usually  quoted  and  made  promi- 
nent.   The  book  is  certainly  very  readable,  and  suggestive. 


BUSINESS   NOTICES, 


School  Boards  contemplating  changes-  can  learn  the  address  of  the  best 
Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  addressing  Orville 
Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers?  Co-operative  Association,  170  State  street, 
Chicago.   We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  confidential  and  honorable  treatment. 

Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normal  Training  School  — Mid-Year 
Term  beginning  January  26,  1 891.   Eighteen  Free  Scholarships.  Address  the  principal, 
u-tf  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Ask  for  tickets  via  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  Rv.  (Big  Four  Route),  on  sale  at  principal 
coupon  ticket  offices  throughout  the  United  States.  It  costs  no  more  to  travel  via  this 
popnlbr  and  thoroughly  equipped  line  than  via  other  and  inferior  routes.  Ii-it 

WANTED — Five  men  of  liberal  education  and  good  address  to  represent  us  on 
valuable  school  specialties.  No  canvassing.  Position  permanent  and  profitable  to 
right  parties.  Investigation  desired.  For  particulars  call  on  or  address,  O.  W.  Close,. 
315  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  11*41 

The  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  Railway  (Big  Four  Route)  is  the  direct  and  popular  line  to 
Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Rochester,  New  Yotk,  Boston,  and  all  points  East 
and  Northeast.  Solid  vestibule  trains,  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  gas,  and  provided 
with  elegant  dining-car  service.  Il-lt 

NOTICE ! — Every  teacher  should  send  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  ad- 
dressed to  the  "  American  College  and  Public  School  Directory,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,"  so 
that  the  14th  annual  volume  of  this  standard  work  may  he  more  complete  than  ever. 
Any  one  who  does  this  will  be  entitled  to  purchase  a  copy  of  the  work  at  $t  less  than 
the  regular  price.  il-2t 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF.  INFORMATION. 

A  Bureau  has  been  organized  in  Washington  City  for  the  purpose  of  investigating* 
and  furnishing  information  upon,  any  subject  that  may  be  sent  it  for  that  purpose.  It 
does  not  furnish  finished  productions,  but  simply  collects  notes  and  data.  Located 
at  the  Capital  where  are  collected  vast  libraries,  museums  and  the  archives  of  the  gov- 
ernment, it  is  possessed  of  every  facility  for  this  class  of  work.  Estimates  for  any 
particular  piece  of  work  will  be  furnished  upon  application.  Any  further  information 
can  be  obtained  by  addressing— The  National  Bureau  of  Information,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  11-it 
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Natural  History  Lessons : 


Teach  ere  will  find  in  Rick's  Object 
Lessons  abundant  information,  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  for  making  their 
talks  on  Natural  History  thoroughly  interesting ;  while  68  specimen  lessons  will  show 
how  the  subject  may  be  best  presented.  These  lessons  are  not  mere  classifications, 
but  practical  talks  in  uses  and  products.  Teachers  will  find  other  excellent  helps  in 
.  Agassiz's  First  Lessons  in  Natural  History,  20  cents;  Goodale's  A  Few  Com- 
mon Plants,  15  cents;  Hyatt's  Sponges,  20  cents;  Corals,  25  cents;  Mollusks, 
25  cents;  Worms,  25  cents. 

Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent,  post-paidy  on  receipt  of  price. 

D.  C.  HEAl^H  &  CO., 

10-it  185  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Wanted. — Seven  reliable  men  to  sell  a  new  and  very  valuable  specialty  in  school 
apparatus.  Terms  liberal.  No  canvassing  for  books.  None  but  "  pushers  "  need 
apply.  Address,  O.  W.  Close,  315  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ills. 

The  National  League  op  State  Teachers  Bureaus  offers,  at  no  addi- 
tional expense,  the  advantages  of  a  registration  in  as  many  State  Bureaus  of  the 
44  League  "  as  states  in  which  a  teacher  is  willing  to  accept  a  position.  Good 
teachers  are  wanted  for  a  large  number  of  desirable  positions  in  public  and 
private  schools  and  college  work.  Address  Indiana  League  Teachers'  Bureau, 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Geo.  W.  Thompson,  manager.  See  advertisement  on 
another  page.  i-tf 

O  P|T/^  I  A  I      LOCAL  agent  wanted  in  your  county  at  once,  part  or  full  time. 
v3£^LV^^^L.  a  reliable  and  energetic  man  can  secure  a  permanent  and  paying 
position  with  us.     Stock  warranted  strictly  first-class,  and  any  failing  to  live,  replaced 
CDCp     93F  Write  for  terms  at  once.     All  letters  promptly  answered. 
rntI"'  R.  D.  LUETCHFORD  ft  CO., 

o-4t  Nurserymen,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

~ ERRY  MELODIESiIWOO  SOLD! 

48  pp.,  15  cts   per  copy,  $l.G5  per  doz  ,  post-paid. 

ERRY  SONGS  CWiih  National  Airs)  10,000  Sold.  J&'&Jb  JSJE 

THE  BE8  r  SCHOOL  MUSIC  PUBLI8HED.    TBT  THE8E  BOOKS. 

Alao  a  New  Myle  of  8chool  Report  Cards,  20  eta  per  doz. 
ll-tf  Addresa  the  publisher,  8.  G.  HANSON,  Williamppobt,  Ivo. 

TOO    BUSY 

To  write  an  advertisement.  But  Remember  that  we 
fill  more  good  positions  for  teachers  in  July  and  Angnst 
than  in  any  other  months.    Send  for  information  to 

TEACHERS  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION, 
Mf  70-72  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 


'  *  School  Books  that  will  not  be  Thrown  Aside  when  School  Days  are  ended. 


*♦ 


In  this  connection  it  would  seem  proper  to  offer  a  word  in  regard  to  the 
"  Franklin  Square  Song1  Collection."  since  it  is  refered  to  in  the  exercisei 
in  "  Harper's  School  Speaker."  This  collection  consists  of  Six  Numben 
with  Two  Hundred  Songs  in  each,  set  to  music. 


Franklin  ♦  Square  *  Song  *  Collection. 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

Uniform  in  Size  and  Price,  and  in  Variety  and  Character  of  Contents. 


EACH  NUMBER  CONTAINS 


200  Favorite  Songs  i  Hymns 

FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  HOMES,  NURSERY  AND  FIRESIDE. 


From  JAMES  Mac  A  LISTER,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"The  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection"  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
Beet  and  Cheapest  Song-book  for  School  use  ever  published.  It 
contains  so  much  variety,  and  so  many  of  the  old  favorites  of  Home  and  School 
that  it  must  prove  acceptable  to  a  larger  number  than  any  book  of  the  kind 
which  has  preceded  it.  The  many  pleasing  selections  of  reading-matter  which 
are  found  scattered  on  slmost  every  page  are  no  disadvantage  to  the  book. 


FRANKLIN  *  SQUARE  *  SONG  *  COLLECTION. 

SELECTED  fiY  J.  P.  McCASKEY. 

Edition.        Retail.        Introduction.      Exchange, 
Nos  1,  2,  3, 4,  5. 6,     Paper,     50  cents.       37  cents.        30  cents. 
(184  pages  each.)         Boards,  60      "  60       M  40 

Single  copies  sent  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers,  for  examination,  on  re- 
ceipt of  Introduction  price.  Two  Hundred  Songs  and  Hymns,  with  Music,  in 
each  book.  No  page  turned  to  complete  any  song  or  hymn.  Few  agencies  in 
this  country  are  doing  better  work  for  the  public  in  increasing  the  sentiment  in 
favor  of  Vocal  Music  at  home  and  in  the  schools.  Correspondence  regarding 
Introduction  cordially  solicited.  Send  Postal  Card  for  full  contents  of  the 
several  Numbers.    Address, 

'    HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  FubliaherB, 

W.  J.  BUTTON,  Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

255  &  257  Wabash  Ave.,   General  Western  Agent  for  the  Introduction  of 
10- It  Chicago,  III.  Harper  &*  Brothers9  Educational  Works, 
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MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


JOHN  A.  MILLER,  ROCKVILLE,  IND. 


|N  the  winter  of  1 889-' 90,  Prof.  Swain,  of  the  State  University,  and 
the  writer  addressed  a  circular  to  the  Superintendents  of  the  125 
high  schools  of  Indiana,  inquiring  into  the  methods  of  instruction 
in  mathematics,  the  text  books  used  in  the  different  subjects,  the 
parts  omitted  from  these,  etc.  The  primary  object  of  this  paper  is  to 
make  a  statement  setting  forth  the  condition  of  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics in  our  secondary  schools,  in  so  far  as  it  was  determined  from  the 
answers  received  to  this  circular.  It  shall  be  no  part  of  our  purpose  to 
construct  a  "model"  course,  but  we  shall  discuss  the  results  thus  obtained 
so  far  as  it  will  enable  us  to  make  a  comparative  study  of  them.  The 
circular,  in  the  ma  jor  part,  was  as  follows,  together  with  answers  appended 
in  as  compact  form  as  possible : 

Question.     What  text  book  do  you  use  in  Geometry  ? 

Answer.  Number  using  Wentworth,  40 ;  using  Loomis,  1 1 ;  Davies, 
6;  Olney,  6;  kobinson,  5;  Welsh,  3;  Hills,  2;  Bradbury,  1;  Brooks,  1. 
No.  having  no  course  in  Geometry,  4. 

Ques.     What  parts  are  omitted  ?    a  Of  the  text,     b  Of  the  exercises. 

Ans.  Those  using  Wentworth,  13  omit  none;  23  omit  Solid  Geom- 
etry ;  4  omit  more.     Those  using  Loomis  omit  Solid  Geometry. 

Ques.  Are  the  omissions  made — a  For  lack  of  time  ?  b  Because  too 
difficult  ? 

Ans.    a  Generally,  yes.     £15  indicate  that  some  are. 
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Ques.     How  many  weeks  are  devoted  to  the  subject  ? 

'An*.  Greatest  No.  in  any  school,  72.  Least  No.  in  any  school,  12. 
-Average  No.  in  schools  of  the  state,  30  5. 

Ques.    What  is  your  text  book  in  Algebra  ? 

Ans.  No.  using  Robinson,  6 ;  Milne,  1 1 ;  Ray,  Pt.  I,  1 1 ;  Pt.  II,  15; 
Thomson,  3;  Wentworth's  Shorter  Course,  11;  Wentworth,  15;  Wells, 
^;  Olney,  .7  ;  Loomis,  3;  various  others,  5. 

Ques.  What  parts  {if  any)  are  omitted — a  Of  the  theory?  £  Of  the 
« exercises  ? 

Ans.r£a  Generally,  Logarithms  and  what  follows,  or  Permuntatkm 
<ztseg.    <b  Generally  none. 

Ques.  Are  the  omissions  made — a  For  lack  of  time  ?  b  Because  too 
'difficult? 

-  Ans.    "Generally,  yes. 

1  Ques.     How  many  weeks  are  devoted  to  the  subject  ? 

Ans.  Greatest  number  in  any  school,  72.  Least  number  in  any 
"school,  18.     Average  number  in  the  schools  of  the  state,  55.5. 

Ques.  How  have  you  succeeded  in  getting  Mathematics  taught  com- 
spired  with  English,  Latin,  Science  ? 

J€ns.  Number  reported  taught  better,  29 ;  poorest,  3 ;  equally  as  well 
as  either,  37. 

Ques.  What  other  mathematical  subjects  are  taught  in  the  high-school 
--course? 

'Ans.     Arithmetic  taught  in  49  schools  27  weeks.    Book  keeping  taught 

'in  16  schools  26  weeks.     Trigonometry  taught  in  13  schools  12  weeks. 
•Ques.     What  per  cent,  of  the  whole  time  of  your  high  school  course  is 
'devoted  to  Mathematics? 

Ans.  'Greatest  per  cent.  52;  least,  9.1;  average,  26^3. 
This  table  presents  a  very  condensed  statement  of  the  contents  of  83 
answers.  It  is  not  exactly  true  for  any  one  of  them,  but  rather  a  com- 
r  postte  picture  of  all.  In  fact,  a  correct  answer  to  questions  3  and  6  cm 
'  not  be  tabulated.  The  answers  were  as  varied  as  they  could  well  be; 
'  there  being  very  few  that  agreed  touching  all  points.  On  an  avenge 
*  the  high  schools  of  the  state  complete  what  is  equivalent  to  Plane  Geom- 
etry as  it  is  treated  in  Wentworth ;  including  the  solution  of  the  original 
« exercises.  Only  eighteen  schools  attempt  plane  and  solid  geometry. 
'  There  "were  only  eight  superintendents  who  indicated  definitely  whit 
*"*' originals  "-were  omitted,  but  it  was  estimated  that  about  three-fourths 
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are  solved.  And  when  propositions  in  the  theory  or  exercises  in  the  lists 
are  indicated  as  those  omitted  there  is  no  sort  of  agreement  among  them. 
Nor  indeed  do  those  which  devote  the  most  time  to  the  subject,  always 
cover  the  most  ground.  This  may  be  accounted  for  in  either  one  of  two 
ways — the  geometry  may  come  earlier  in  the  course,  or  it  may  be  done 
more  thoroughly. 

The  great  proportion  of  "originals"  solved  by  these  high-school  stu- 
dents is  encouraging  to  all  lovers  of  mathematics.  In  a  paper  read  before 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  1888  Prof.  Swain  said:  "The, great 
weakness  which  the  high-school  graduate  shows  in  geometry,  is  his  lack 
•of  ability  to  apply  to  the  solution  of  problems  the  propositions  which 
lie  has  already  learned,  and  a  tendc  ncy  to  depend  upon  his  memory  rather 
than  his  reason.  This,  by  no  means,  applies  to  all,  but  it  applies  to  too 
many.  It  is  too  common  that  he  is  only  familiar  with  the  propositions 
fully  demonstrated  in  the  text,  without  being  able  to  solve  original  prob- 
lems. A  certain  amount  of  drill  in  the  use  of  language  and  logic,  may 
be  obtained  by  a  study  of  the  propositions  in  the  text,  but  a  knowledge 
of  geometry,  its  uses,  and  the  best  disciplinary  value,  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  the  solution  of  a  property  graded  series  of  problems,  involving 
the  use  of  demonstrated  theorems.  The  best  way  to  fix  theorems  in  the 
mind  is  the  by  their  application  in  practice.  *  *  *  When  a  student 
is  taught  to  give  his  own  solution  to  problems,  he  finds  much  more  inter- 
est, inspiration,  and  culture  in  it." 

There  seems  to  be  a  marked  change  in  the  importance  attached  to  the 
solution  of  exercises  in  geometry.  Until  recently  little  seems  to  have 
been  done  in  this  direction,  now  they  are  almost  universally  solved. 

I  shall  quote  here  an  answer  that  is  typical  of  a  small  class  that  we 
have  received,  and  one,  too,  which  I  think  should  and  believe  will,  grow 
larger:  "Pupils  do  individual  work  in  exercises ;  that  is,  all  must  do  a 
•certain  number  of  original  problems,  but  some  do  more  than  others. 
Part  of  the  pupils  do  not  complete  all  in  Wentworth  (the  text  in  use) ; 
others  do  all  and  exercises  from  Chauvenet  in  addition." 

This  is  gratifying  from  a  pedagogical,  as  well  as  mathematical,  stand- 
point The  teacher  has  not  only  shown  herself  able  to  make  the  machin- 
ery of  the  school  so  flexible  that  she  can  adapt  the  subject  to  the  needs 
of  her  pupils,  and  yet  retain  the  organization  intact,  but  she  has  also 
given  the  student  mathematically  inclined,  a  glimpse  of  the  field  beyond 
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the  confines  of  his  text- book.  We  found  one  unique  course ;  one  origi- 
nal in  the  entire.  Space  will  not  permit  a  full  discussion  of  this  course, 
hence  I  will  quote  a  portion  of  the  answer : 

"  It  might  be  said  that  the  pupil  gets  a  good  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
Geometry  before  entering  the  high  school.  In  the  high  school  they  have 
a  four-year  course  in  algebra  and  geometry,  the  two  alternating  at  inter- 
vals of  two  or  three  weeks.  The  first  two  years  comprises  in  geometry 
an  introduction  into  processes  of  proof  by  reasoning — a  transition  from 
the  art  stage  into  the  formal  methods  of  the  higher  text-books,  and  some- 
thing beyond.  The  work  is  almost  wholly  inductive.'  All  rules  or  prin- 
ciples are  discovered  by  the  class  directed  by  the  teacher's  questioning. 
Books  are  used  almost  wholly  to  furnish  lists  of  exercises.'1 

This  course  should  be  studied  by  teachers  of  mathematics.  Is  it  es- 
sential, is  it  best  that  the  two  divisions  of  mathematics,  form  aad  number, 
should  be  studied  separately,  or  should  they  go  "hand  in  hand,"  as  in 
this  instance  ?  The  superintendent  of  this  school  could  give  us  at  least 
an  indefinite  answer. 

The  answers  to  question  6  agree  much  more  perfectly  than  those  to 
question  3.  In  general  the  answers  leave  the  impression  that  the  ability 
of  the  student  to  solve  quadratic  equations  is  the  acme  of  the  teacher's 
hope  and  pupil's  ambition.  This  is  not  universally  true,  but  generally. 
Very  few  teachers  omit  many  of  the  exercises  given  in  the  text,  and  14 
add  more  from  other  sources. 

If  textbooks  in  use  are  a  fair  index,  thought  has  been  more  active 
among  high- school  teachers,  lately,  concerning  the  treatment  of  geometry 
than  of  algebra.  In  the  former  subject,  generally,  the  newer  and  better 
books  are  in  use;  not  so,  however,  in  algebra.  The  older  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  adhered  to  in  almost  all  instances.  It  is  only  fair  to  s  y, 
however,  that  until  recent  years  algebra  had  been  better  taught  than  ge- 
ometry ;  ard  now  some  of  the  w oik  of  our  best  colleges  is  bearing  fruit 
on  branches  low  enough  to  be  plucked  by  the  high-schools.  Some  books 
have  already  appeared  that  mark  the  birth  of  a  new  generation  of  algebra, 
by  authors  who  treat  the  subject,  not  as  the  statement  of  so  many  laws, 
but  as  laws  that  necessarily  follow  from  a  few  axioms  and  definitions. 

Too  many  "rules"  of  our  older  algebras  are  mere  statements;  they 
are  assumed  by  the  pupil  or  demonstrated  by  the  teacher.  In  the  former 
instance  the  pupil  fails  to  get  the  better  part  of  his  mathematics— the 
* '  power  to  reason  closely  and  in  train." 
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Magnitude  and  multitude  form  two  definite  divisions  of  mathematics ; 
geometry  is  the  type  of  the  one,  algebra  and  arithmetic  types  of  the  other, 
and  the  difference  in  time  devoted  to  each  of  these  divisions  in  our  schools 
is  striking.  In  only  two  schools  of  Indiana  is  any  attention  given  to 
magnitude  until  the  student  reaches  the  high  school.  Tis  true  drawing 
is  taught  in  the  grades,  but  this  treatment  of  form  is  not  a  mathematical 
one.  On  the  other  hand  the  most  systematic  attention  is  given  to  num- 
bers through  every  grade,  and  in  the  high-school  only  60  per  cent,  as 
much  time  is  given  to  geometry  as  to  algebra.  The  inquiry  naturally 
arises,  is  this  division  of  time  the  best  one  ?  What  is  the  comparative 
value  of  geometry  and  algebra  for  purposes  of  utility  and  discipline  ? 

Geometry  deals  with  things  as  they  are,  with  lines,  angles,  surfaces, 
volumes.  Its  symbols  are  general  only  in  so  far  as  the  properties  they 
represent  are  inherent  in  every  individual  of  a  particular  class.  In  each 
step  of  reasoning  the  reasoner  represents  to  himself  definitely  the  object 
and  relation  represented  by  the  symbol  used.  He  "sees"  every  relation. 
He  interprets  every  equation  he  writes.  Not  so  in  algebra.  The  sym- 
bols employed  here  are  so  general  that  in  any  course  of  reasoning  they 
may  as  well  represent  one  thing  as  another.  The  relations  are  fixed  in 
the  first  equation.  From  thence  the  student  manipulates  these  symbols 
according  to  previously  determined  laws,  and,  for  the  time  being,  dis- 
misses the  object  represented  by  them  and  deals  with  abstract  relation, 
returning  only  to  the  concrete  representation  when  he  makes  the  last 
equation  and  interprets  his  result.  It  "occupies  and  disciplines  the  mind 
but  does  not  fill  it'1  For  this  reason,  however,  it  is  the  most  powerful 
instrument  ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man  for  seeking  out  and  establish- 
ing necessary  relations,  and  no  less  efficient  in  pointing  out  the  fallacies 
of  erroneous  conclusions ;  but  it  finds  no  more  applications  to  the  prac- 
tical arts  of  life  than  geometry. 

Our  deepest  concern,  however,  is  not  how  many  pages  have  been 
•conned;  how  many  weeks  are  devoted  to  the  subject;  how  many  propo- 
sitions have  been  demonstrated  or  "originals"  solved.  It  is  how  much 
of  this  environment  has  been  made  over  into  pupil ;  how  much  is  repre- 
sented by  increased  power  of  pupils,  and  how  much  is  represented  "by 
long  rows  of  books  standing  in  shelves  in  their  rooms."  How  efficiently 
and  accurately  can  they  draw  necessary  conclusions  from  given  data,  or 
detect  fallacies  in  argument,  whether  mathematical  or  otherwise.     We 
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care  only  for  how  much  has  been  assimilated ;  how  nearly  they  have  re- 
alized that  all  of  geometry  is  an  explicit  statement  of  relations  implied  m 
eight  axioms- and  a  few  definitions.  That  all  of  algebra  is  likewise  im- 
plied in  a  few  fundamental  conceptions — that  all  of  mathematics  is  the* 
implications  stated  explicitly.  This  is  our  deepest  concern,  and  nothing 
of  this'is  found  in  our  statistics.  It  can  only  appear  in  the  future  edoc** 
tional  history  of  the  state. 


A  WOED  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

All  Rlgkte  Bcwrved. 


CHILDREN  IN  LITERATURE— II 


BY   CHARITY   DYE. 


[Note. — The  author  of  "Marjorie  Fleming"  did  not  devote  his  life  to  Letters,  btf 
was  known  as  the  "  beloved  physician  "  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  born  Sept.  *V 
1810.  He  wrote  his  delightful  sketches  during  his  "  spare  hours"  which  title  he  gt?c 
his  book.  He  bore  the  name  of  his  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather,  all  of 
whom  were  ministers  and  men  of  power.  Dr.  Brown  showed  a  rare  delicacy  of  humr 
in  his  writings.  His  sketch  "  Rab  and  his  Friend  "  is  a  fit  companion  piece  to  "Mir- 
jorie  Fleming.1'  So  touching  is  this  story  of  Rab's  friends  that  even  the  stout* 
hearted  are  not  ashamed  of  shedding  tears  over  it. 

Dr.  Brown  loved  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  both  of  them  loved  dogs.  "  Rab "  is  not 
the  only  dog-study  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Brown.     He  died  May  n,  1882. 

A  most  pleasing  account  of  this  man  may  be  found  in  "  Pleasant  Authors  for  Young 

Folks,"  by  Amanda  B.  Harris.     D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston.     Also  in  Scri  oner's  for 

April,  1889.I 

MARJORIE  FLEMING  AND  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


From  "  Spare  Hours,"  by  Dr.  John  Brown. 

Marjorie  Fleming  was  a  real  personage.  During  her  brief  life  of 
eight  years,  she  was  the  precious  friend  and  inspirer  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
Nowhere  does  Sir  Walter  appear  more  charming  than  in  the  companion- 
ship of  his  "  Pet  Marjorie  "  or  "  Maidie,"  as  he  called  her. 

Through  Dr.  Brown  we  can  see  Scott  as  he  sat  down  in  his  large,  green 
morocco  elbow  chair  and  "glowered"  and  "gloomed"  at  his  writing 
apparatus,  taking  out  his  paper,  but  he  could  not  work.  He  must  "ava' 
to  Marjorie."  In  a  few  minutes  he  had  his  plaid  and  he  and  his  hound, 
Maida,  were  off  making  their  way  through  the  snow,  which  Scott  likened 
to  a  frosted  plum  cake.  They  went  to  Mrs.  Keith's,  No.  1  North  Char- 
lotte Street,  where  Marjorie  was  to  be  found.     Scott  had  a  key  to  this 
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house  and  was  there  almost  every  day.  When  he  and  the  hound\were? 
in,  Scott  called,  "Marjorie!  Marjorie!  where  are  ye,  my  bonnie  weoc 
croodlin  doo  ?  "  In  a  moment  Marjorie  was  in  his  arms  receiving  kisses;. 
Mrs.  Keith  said,  "Tak'  Marjorie,  and  it  on- ding  o'  snawt""  Scott' sai£t 
to  himself,  "  On  ding — that's  odd — that  is  the  very  word."  He  toofcoot 
his  plaid,  a  true  shepherd's  plaid,  made  to  hold  lambs,  and  wrapping  Mar- 
jorie in  it  they  were  soon  back  in  Scott's  own  room  together,  maktng^thc* 
house  ring  with  their  laughter.  Scott  would  stand  before  Marjprie-andi 
begin  to  say  his  lesson,  which  was,  "Ziccotty,  diccotty,  dock,  the  moose- 
ran  up  the  clock,  the  clock  struck  wan,  down  the  mouse  fan,  zicoottyt, 
diccotty,  dock."  He  would  repeat  this  till  Maidie  was  pleased,  and'theiu 
she  would  give  him  a  new  lessor,  slowly  timing  it  upon  her  small  fiageaa  „ 
Scott  saying  it  after  her, — 

"Onery,  twoery,  tickery,  seven; 
Alibi,  crackaby,  ten,  and  eleven ; 
Pin,  pan,  musky,  dan; 
Tweedle-um,  twoddle-um, 
Twenty-wan;  eerie,  one,  ourie, 
You,  are,  out." 

He  used  to  say  when  he  came  to  "  Alibi,  crackaby,"  he  broke  down» 
and  that  "Pin-pan,  musky-dan,  Tweedle-um,  twoddle-um  made  bin* 
roar  with  laughter.  Then  he  would  take  Marjorie  on  his  knee  and  she 
would  repeat  Constance's  speeches  to  him  till  he  would  sob  and  sway  to. 
and  fro.  Scott  used  to  say,  "She's  the  most  extraordinary  creature  fe 
ever  met  with,  and  her  repeating  of  Shakespeare  overpowers  me  as  no- 
thing else  does." 

Marjorie's  face  is  said  to  have  resembled  Seott's ;  it  is  described  as  a*, 
chubby,  healthy  face,  deep  set,  brooding  eyes,  as  eager  to  tell  what  is. 
going  on  within  as  to  gather  in  all  the  glories  from  without ;  quick  with 
the  wonder  and  the  pride  of  life :  they  were  eyes  that  would  devour  their 
object  and  yet  were  child- like  and  fearless.    The  precocious  development 
of  this  child  seems  marvelous,  when  we  read  of  what  she  said  and  did  ; „ 
but  Dr.  Brown  says  that  her  letters  and  Journal  are  as  really  Marjorie's , 
as  her  own  bright  hair. 

Here  is  her  first  letter  before  she  was  six,  just  as  she  wrote  it: 

"My  Dear  Jsat — I  now  sit  down  to  answer  all  your  kind  and  beloved i 
letters  which  you  was  so  good  as  to  write  to  me.     This  is  the  first  time  li 
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ever  wrote  a  letter  in  my  life.  There  are  a  great  many  Girls  in  the 
Square,  and  they  cry  just  like  a  pig  when  we  are  under  the  painfull  neces- 
sity of  putting  it  to  death.  Miss  Potune,  a  Lady  of  my  acquaintance, 
praises  me  dreadfully.  I  repeated  something  out  of  Dean  Swift,  and  she 
siid  I  was  fit  for  the  stage,  and  you  may  think  I  was  primmed  up  with 
mdjestick  Pride,  but  upon  my  word  I  felt  myself  turn  a  little  birsay,— 
birsay  is  a  word  which  is  a  word  that  William  composed  which  is  as  you 
may  suppose  a  little  enraged.  This  horrid  fat  simpleton  says  that  my 
Aunt  is  beautiful],  which  is  entirely  impossible,  for  that  is  not  her  na- 
ture." 

Marjorie's  Journal  tells  of  her  struggles  with  herself — growing  oat  of 
her  religious  nature.  In  one  place  she  speaks  of  reading  the  book  of 
Esther,  and  makes  her  comments  upon  it  In  another,  she  tells  of  the 
plague  the  multiplication  of  * 'eight  times  eight"  and  "seven  times  seven" 
is  to  her.     We  quote  from  her  journal : 

"This  is  Saturday  and  I  am  very  glad  of  it  because  I  have  play  half 
the  Day  and  I  get  money  too  but  alas  I  owe  Isabella  4  pence  for  I  am 
finned  2  pence  whenever  I  bite  my  nails.  Isabella  is  teachiag  me  to 
make  simme  colings  nots  of  interrigations  penads  commoes,  etc.  .  .  . 
As  this  is  Sunday  I  will  meditate  upon  Senciable  and  Religious  subjects. 
First  I  should  be  very  thankful  I  am  not  a  begger." 

"The  year  before  she  died,  when  in  Edinburgh,  she  was  at  a  Twelfth 
Night  Supper  at  Scott's,  in  Castle  Street.  The  company  had  all  come — 
all  but  Marjorie.  Scott's  friends  were  there, — and  all  were  dull  because 
Scott  was  dull.  '  Where's  that  bairn  ?  what  can  have  come  over  her  ? 
I'll  go  myself  and  see.'  And  he  was  getting  up,  and  would  have  gone; 
when  the  bell  rang,  and  in  came  Duncan  Roy  and  his  henchman  Tou- 
gald,  with  the  sedan  chair,  which  was  brought  right  into  the  lobby,  and 
its  top  raised.  Ant  there,  in  its  darkness  and  dingy  old  cloth,  sat  Maidie 
in  white,  her  eyes  gleaming,  and  Scott  bending  over  her  in  ecstacy, — 
'hung  over  her  enamored.'  'Sit  ye  there,  my  dautie,  till  they  all  see 
you';  and  forthwith  he  brought  them  all.  You  can  fancy  the  scene. 
And  he  lifted  her  up  and  marched  to  his  seat  with  her  on  his  stout  shoul- 
der, and  sat  her  down  beside  him ;  and  then  began  the  night,  and  such  a 
night !  Those  who  knew  Scott  best  said,  that  night  was  never  equalled ; 
Maidie  and  he  were  the  stars;  and  she  gave  them  Constance's  speeches 
and  '  Helvellyn,'  the  ballad  then  much  in  vogue,  and  all  her  repertoire, 
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Scott  showing  her  off,  and  being  ofttimes  rebuked  by  her  for  his  inten- 
tional blunders." 

During  her  last  illness,  when  she  was  asked  if  there  was  anything  she 
wished:  "O  yes!"  she  said,  "if  you  will  leave  the  room-door  open  a 
wee  bit,  and  play  "  The  Land  o'  the;  Leal,"  and  I  wfll  lie  and  think,  and 
enjoy  myself."  A  few  nights  before  she  died  Marjorie  was  allowed  to 
come  from  the  nursery  to  the  parlor,  and  as  her  father  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  with  her,  she  repeated  lines  from  Burns  to  him.  She 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  write  a  poem  just  "this  once,"  and  her  little  slate 
was  given  her,  and  she  wrote  the  following, — the  last  thing  she  ever 

wrote : — 

"Oh,  Isa,  pain  did  visit  me, 

I  was  at  the  last  extremity; 

How  often  did  I  think  of  you, 

I  wished  your  graceful  form  to  view, 

To  clasp  you  in  my  weak  embrace, 

Indeed  I  thought  I'd  run  my  race : 

Good  care,  I'm  sure,  was  of  me  taken, 

But  still  indeed  I  was  much  shaken, 

At  last  I  daily  strength  did  gain, 

And  oh,  at  last,  away  went  pain ; 

At  length  the  doctor  thought  I  might 

Stay  in  the  parlor  all  the  night ; 

I  now  continue  so  to  do, 

Farewell  to  Nancy  and  to  you." 

She  went  to  bed  seemicgly  well,  but  awoke  in  the  night  crying,  "My 
.head,  my  head!"  and  in  three  days,  on  December  19,  181 1,  came  the 
end  to  her  brief  life  of  eight  years,  measured  by  time — but  of  never  end. 
ing  influence  measured  by  eternity. 


THE  VALUE  OF  OBSERVATION  WORK  AS  A  MEANS  OF 

TEACHING  READING. 


BY    LOTTIE   E.    JONES,    DANVILLE,    ILL. 


There  appears  to  be  an  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  many  teachers 
regarding  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  teaching  of  reading  to 
little  children  who  have  just  begun  their  school  life. 

This  uncertainty  arises,  in  some  cases,  from  an  ignorance  of  the  laws 
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of  mental  growth,  and  in  other  cases  it  comes  from  a  devotion  to  tradi- 
tional ways  which  exalts  means  that  would  otherwise  be  discarded. 

As  a  result,  we  hear  of  methods  or  combinations  of  methods  which,  as 
means  of  teaching  children  to  recognize  words  as  signs  of  ideas  will  not 
bear  the  test,  either  of  "  being  of  the  order  of  ideas  that  constitute  die 
science/'  or  of  "the  order  of  procedure  by  which  the  child's  rhihd  » 
developed  and  knowledge  gained." 

These,  then,  must  be  considered  simply  devices,  and  must  be  admitted 
to  be  very  poor  devices  as  well. 

Words  are  of  value,  only  as  they  are  expressions  of  ideas.  Ideas  are 
gained  as  a  result,  which  presupposes  the  action  of  sense-impression  as  a 
passive  factor,  as  well  as  apprehension  as  an  active  factor  in  bringing  the 
impression  into  proper  relation  and  transforming  it  into  perceptions. 

Printed  or  written  words  taught,  not  as  wholes,  but  by  building,  either 
using  names  of  letters  or  sounds  which  these  characters  represent,  express 
no  idea,  and  must  finally  be  presented  as  wholes  and  be  associated  with 
the  thing  for  which  they  stand,  else  no  thought  is  gained. 

The  only  method  worth  the  name  is  the  one  which  presents  a  word  to 
the  pupil  as  an  expression  of  his  idea,  as  a  symbol  which  recalls  bis  idea, 
and  waits  to  deal  with  it  as  a  word  until  it  becomes,  itself,  an  object  to 
him.  By  any  other  means  the  result  is,  the  pupil's  simply  calling  mem- 
orized wcrds  under  the  impression  that  he  is  reading. 

Most  Primers  and  many  First  Readers  are  arranged  upon  the  plan  of 
this  false  method,  which  is  based  upon  what  may  be  called  the  Elementary 
Theory.  This  needs  but  to  be  compared  with  Nature's  plan  of  teaching 
children  up  to  the  school  age,  to  have  its  pernicious  effects  appreciated. 

The  question  may  arise  regarding  the  time  it  takes  for  the  word  to  be* 
come  an  object  to  the  learner ;  but  it  can  be  no  question  that  this/0#«wr 
not  precedes  the  time  it  is  simply  an  idea.  Hence  the  folly  of  attempting 
the  tearing  to  pieces  a  word,  or  otherwise  learning  the  power  of  its  parts, 
that  it  may  be  again  built  up,  either  by  letter  or  sound,  before  the  papfl 
has  learned  to  read.  And,  as  well,  the  certainty  of  his  being  able  to  re- 
produce the  exact  form  of  any  word,  if  it  has  been  so  thoroughly  learned 
that  it  has  become  an  object  to  him. 

The  teaching  reading  by  means  of  object  lessons  meets  with  the  great- 
est success,  where  the  teacher  understands  thoroughly  how  to  lead  the 
children  to  observe  most  closely,  and  to  express  their  thoughts  most  ax- 
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curately  and  clearly.  The  object  chosen  must  be  in  accordance  with  the 
force  of  the  interest  they  awaken  in  themselves,  and  in  the  possibilities 
of  the  conditions  and  relations  of  thought  they  arouse. 

Attention  is  secured  and  interest  held  the  stronger,  the  nearer  the  ob- 
jects approach  life.  I  use  the  ball  as  the  first  gift  for  the  same  reason 
that  it  is  the  first  gift  selected  by  Froebel.  An  immediate  dealing  with 
life  is  impossible,  because  so  many  children  have  been  taught  to  shun 
insects,  etc,  as  "nasty  bugs."  But  it  is  in  handling  these  same  "nasty- 
bugs"  that  the  little  minds  have  the  opportunity  for  growing  in  a  way 
most  pleasing  to  the  little  people. 

The  words  are,  at  first,  expressions  of  the  boy's  thought,  before  they- 
are  representations  of  another's  thought,  therefore  they  must  be  governed 
by  ideas  developed.  When  the  idea  is  aroused,  the  word  that  most  fully 
and  accurately  expresses  such  idea  must  be  given,  regardless  of  its  size- 
when  written.  This  means  of  increasing  the  vocabulary  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  the  best  after- woik  in  composition. 

Actual  results  often  convince  where  theories  fail ;  because  of  which  I 
append  the  lessons  read  by  children  at  the  close  of  the  first  month  of  the 
present  school  year.  The  words  were  all  readily  recognized  in  printed 
or  written  forms,  although  they  have  not  yet,  in  my  opinion,  become  ob- 
jects to  be  separated  in'.o  parts. 

The  lessons  are  given  in  the  order  they  were  developed  as  results  of 
careful  observation  on  the  part  of  the  class : — 

a  ball. 

a  peach.  I  see  a  ball, 

a  cup.  I  see  a  leaf, 

a  fly.  I  see  a  fly. 

a  leaf.  I  see  a  peach. 

A  fly  has  six  legs. 
A  boy  has  two  legs. 

A  leaf  has  a  stem  and  a  blade. 
This  leaf  has  a  sharp  apex. 
This  leaf  has  a  rough  apex. 
My  leaf  has  a  broad  base. 
Ida  has  a  lilac  leaf. 
Walter  has  a  geranium  leaf. 
Do  you  see  this  leaf? 
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A  peach  is  round  like  any  sphere. 

So  is  a  cherry  and  a  grape. 

A  peach  is  sometimes  green  and  sometimes  yellow. 

Sometimes  one  side  is  red. 

A  peach  has  skin,  flesh,  and  a  stone. 

The  skin  is  rough  and  thin. 

It  is  translucent 

The  flesh  is  sweet. 

The  stone  is  hard.     It  is  the  seed. 


A  fly  is  an  insect 

A  fly  has  a  head,  a  thorax,  and  an  abdomen. 

It  has  two  wings  and  six  legs. 

A  fly  has  two  compound  eyes. 

It  has  hairs  on  its  legs. 

It  cleans  its  face  with  them. 

A  fly's  wing  is  transparent. 

These  lessons  being  written  on  the  black  board,  are  afterward  put  into 
print,  and  show  a  knowledge  of  the  form  of  more  than  fifty  words  gained 
in  less  than  five  weeks;  not  to  mention  the  increase  of  thought  power  on 
the  part  of  the  earnest  little  men  and  women  who  have  had  eyes  opened, 
ears  quickened,  and  lives  already  broadened,  and  been  mide  better  boys 
and  girls,  by  contact  in  an  intelligent  way  with  other  life. 


THE  A  B  CS  OF  JESUS— III. 


BY  HUBERT  M.  SKINNER. 


The  study  of  the  letters  is  deemed  a  work  for  children  rather  than  for 
adults ;  and  from  a  period  extending  far  back  of  the  Savior's  youth,  the 
acquisition  of  an  alphabet  has  been  peculiarly  the  task  and  the  triiuiph 
of  childhood.  Yet  there  is  much  to  be  gained  from  alphabetic  study  by 
grown  people  and  by  the  educated,  and  volumes  may  be  written  upon 
the  history,  the  relations,  and  the  powers  of  those  marvelous  characters 
by  means  of  which  thoughts  are  recorded  and  language  is  expressed. 

As  it  is  only  by  comparing  our  forms  of  speech  with  those  of  other 
tongues  than  ours  that  we  come  to  appreciate  the  beauty  and  value  of 
the  English  grammatical  structure,  so  it  is  only  by  studying  other  systems 
of  letters  that  we  distinguish  the  superiority  of  the  system  which  we  p» 
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sess.  For  such  comparison  the  alphabet  of  the  Savior  may  well  be  chosen, 
for  a  doable  reason.  A  natural  interest,  an  ineffable  chirm,  attaches  to 
everything  connected  with  the  Master's  life ;  while  the  letters  thushallowtfd 
by  His  use  in  childhood  and  manhood  present  the  sharpest  contrast  with 
our  own. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  whose  birth  occurred  in  the  same  year 
and  month  and  on  the  same  day  when  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was  born, 
but  a  century  later, — tells  us  that  it  was  his  habit  and  his  joy  from  boy- 
hood to  1884,  year  by  year  to  look  back  across  the  century  and  see  the 
great  Doctor  at  his  own  age ;  to  look  into  the  never  failing  mirror  of  Bos- 
welliana  and  know  what  Dr.  Johnson  was  thinking  and  saying  and  doing 
when  he  was  so  and  so-many  years  old.  In  the  same  way  the  child  at 
his  earliest  studies  may  look  back  upon  that  other  Child  whose  work  was 
in  its  nature  the  same. 

In  one  important  respect  the  Hebrew  alphabet  was  like  the  ancient 
Latin,  and  unlike  our  own  and  that  of  the  Greeks.     There  was  but  one 
form  for  each  letter.    It  is  easy  to  see  the  dfficulty  that  Caesar  and  Virgil 
would  experience  now,  could  they  come  back  to  earth, — in  attempting 
to  read  their  own  Commentaries  and  Aeneid;  for,  as  we  print  their  works 
now,  we  employ  chiefly  the  small  letters,  which  are  a  later  invention,  un- 
known to  these  ancient  writers.     We  have  thus  a  double  alphabet,  con- 
sisting really  of  fifty-two  printed  letters,  instead  of  twenty-six ;  and  when 
we  include  the  script  letters,  large  and  small,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  pos- 
sess an  alphabet  of  one  hundred  and  four  letter  forms,  to  say  nothing  of 
italic  and  other  variations. 

Without  this  differentiation  into  large  and  small  letters,  our  written 
language  would  be  the  loser  in  grace  and  in  meaning.  Note,  for  instance, 
the  expression  of  reverence  for  the  Deity;  the  respect  for  Her  Majesty,. 
and  His  Royal  Highness;  the  loyalty  to  the  Nation;  the  dignity  of  the 
pronoun  I,  and  the  force  of  the  interjection  O, — all  expressed  by  the 
mere  change  of  the  font  by  the  type  setter.  The  A  B  C's  of  Jesus  were, 
as  has  been  stated,  but  twenty-two  in  number,  and  these  were  required 
to  answer  every  purpose  in  recording  thought,  and  even  in  expressing 
numbers — for  the  Jews  were  not  the  fortunate  possessors  of  the  beautiful 
Arabic  figures  of  the  later  world. 

Our  own  letters  were  formerly  used  as  numerals  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  we  are  apt  to  think.     Not  only  were  those  now  commonly  known 
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as  Roman  numerals  thus  used,  but  others  were  made  to  do  similar  service. 
Thus,  B  represented  300;  E,  250;  R,  80;  T,  160,  etc 

We  are  glad  to  be  rid  of  a  system  so  clumsy  and  tedious,  which  w 
prove  utterly  inadequate  to  the  mathematical  uses  of  the  present 
Yet  the  numerical  system  of  the  Jews  was  much  worse  than  the  old 
rpau  system.    SDme  of  the  different  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet 
-so  nearly  alike  that  even  now,  when  they  are  printed  from  clear 
metallic  type,  it  requires  sharp  eyes  to  distinguish  them.    Moreover, 
-slight  mark  added  to  the  letter  used  as  a  numeral  very  greatly 
its  value.  t 

I  am  confident  that  it  will  offend  no  reason  ible  lover  of  the  Scri 
to  state  that  many  of  the  numbers  given  in  the  Old  Testament  most 
received  with  caution,  as  it  has  been  impossible  in  many  cases  for  ten* 
lators  of  the  Old  Scriptures  to  recognize  the  Utters  with  certainty,  audi 
slight  error  in  mistaking  a  letter  or  a  mark  would  mike  a  great  difference 
in  the  resulting  number. 

Since  the  letters  possessed  numerical  values,  the  sum  of  those  in  aiw 
single  name  would  equal  a  certain  number,  readily  ascertainable.  Mnek 
interest,  therefore,  has  attached  to  the  problem  presented  by  the  Eh* 
gelist  (Revelation  xiii,  18) :  "Here  is  wisdom.  Let  him  that  hath  un- 
derstanding count  the  number  of  the  beast :  for  it  is  the  number  of  anas: 
and  his  number  is  six  hundred  three  score  and  six."  Various  names  have 
been  brought  forward  by  expositors  of  various  faith,  to  satisfy  the  numer- 
ical value  here  stated 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  feature  of  the  alphabet  of  our  Lord  was  its 
almost  total  absence  of  written  vowels.  The  letters  were  conscniBts, 
and  were  generally  exclusively  consonantal  in  their  nature.  The  vovdi 
of  a  word  were  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader.  The  correct  vowels  to 
be  inserted  in  any  word  were  known  only  through  the  oral  transmission 
of  the  word  from  age  to  age.  In  case  any  word  should  remain  unpro- 
nounced  for  a  generation,  its  proper  vowels  would  be  lost ;  and  once  tost, 
they  could  never  be  with  certainty  restored. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  such  an  instance  would  never  occur. 
And  yet,  just  such  an  instance  did  occur.     The  Scripture  name  of  Go^ 
JHVH,  was  deemed  too  sacred  to  be  uttered ;  and  wherever  it  was  to  be ; 
used,  the  word  Adonai,  or  Master,  was  substituted.    What  were  the  vowel 
sounds  needed  to  render  pronounceable  the  name  of  God,  is  a  question 
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ich  can  not  be  satisfactorily  answered.    By  common  consent,  we  make 
of/,  oy  and  0,  thus  forming  the  name  Jehovah.     But  the  mystery  of 
e  lost  vowels  will  never  be  solved.     To  this,  it  would  seem,  the  Evan- 
list  refers,  in  his  description  of  Faithful  and  True,  the  leader  of  the 
armies:    "And  he  had  a  name  written,  that  no  one  knew  but 
If."    The  sounds  of  the  vowels  are  now  indicated  in  the  Hebrew 
vowel  points,  placed  generally  below  the  letters,  sometimes  above  or 
ide  them,  and  giving  to  the  later  Hebrew  books  something  the  appear- 

of  having  been  peppered  from  a  spice  box. 
We  have  but  a  single  recorded  instance  of  the  Savior's  writing,  and  on 
occasion  given  he  wrote  not  on  paper  nor  on  wax,  but  "stooped 
and  with  his  finger  wrote  on  the  ground." 
From  a  peculiar  and  serious  fault  of  the  Hebrew  writing,  our  language 
happily  free.  Our  letters  are  written  from  left  to  right  Those  of 
me  oriental  nations,  notably  Chinese  and  Japanese,  are  ranged  in  per- 
ndicular  lines.  The  letters  which  Jesus  used  were  written  from  right 
left.  Were  the  Jews,  as  a  people,  left  handed  or  ambidextrous?  The 
ggestion  is  absurd.  The  idea  of  right  and  left  is  clearly  manifest, 
rough  and  through  the  Scriptures,  Old  and  New.  By  our  system  of 
writing  from  left  to  right,  the  hand  does  not  hide  its  work  from  the  eye ; 
there  is  a  better  play  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm ;  and  for  these  and  other 
reasons  there  is  greater  speed  and  accuracy.  But  the  Jewish  system, 
while  unsuited  to  the  demands  of  the  later  ages,  was  well  enough  adapted 
to  the  slow  and  meditative  reading  and  writing  of  the  earlier  world. 

Longfellow  has  given  it  a  beautiful  poetic  ll  significance  in  these  lines, 
written  in  the  quaint  old  Jewish  cemeteiy  at  Newport : — 

"And  thus,  forever  with  reverted  look, 
The  mystic  volume  of  the  world  they  read, 
Spelling  it  backward,  like  a  Hebrew  book, 
Till  life  became  a  Vision  of  the  Dead." 


SOME  OF  OUR  BAD  HABITS. 


AUTHOR  OF  "PRESTON  PAPERS. 


As  teachers,  we  are  not  infallible,  but  we  should  not  allow  ourselves 
to  make  the  same  mistake  twice.  Keeping  our  eyes  open  we  shall  find 
that  we  do— but  ought  not, — 
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i.     Talk  too  much.     "A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient" 

2.  Do  what  our  pupils  should,  in  their,  work.  We  might  as  well  eat 
their  dinners  for  them. 

3.  Do  what  our  pupils  should  net  do-— thereby  setting  them  a  bad  ex- 
ample and  weakening  our  influence  with  them. 

4.  See  too  much.  Blessed,  twice  blessed,  are  they  who  know  just 
when  not  to  see. 

5.  Make  more  point  of  "  How  much  ?  "  than  "  How  well  ? " 

6.  Give  too  much  prominence  to  "  How?"  too  little  to  "What?" 

7.  We  neglect  our  professional  books,  papers  and  magazines,  and  so 
grow  rusty  before  we  know  it.  Too  much  " resting  on  our  oars"  weak- 
ens us— — but,  were  it  not  for  these  and  a  few  kindred  faults  we  should 
be  angels.  We  are  not  altogether  a  "bad  lot,"  even  though  we  do  make 
"mistakes."  "To  err  is  human" — but  let  us  not  be  so  thoroughly  tin- 
human  as  to  rest  on  our  oars,  knowing  our  deficiencies  but  never  striving 
to  correct  our  faults  or  improve  upon  our  successes.  Let  us,  the  rather, 
seeing  our  faults, — 

"Build  the  ladders  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 
And  mount  to  its  summit,  round  by  round." 


Every  explanation,  every  particle  of  showing,  every  bit  of  the  pupil's 
work  that  the  teacher  does — whenever,  in  brief,  she  does  anything  for 
him  that  he  can  do  for  himself,  she  has  not  only  robbed  him  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discover,  to  think,  or  to  do,  but  she  is  building  up  a  habit  that 
will  resu't  in  making  him  that  drone  in  the  world's  hive,  and  that  unhappy 
nuisance  in  society — a  helpless,  despondent  man  or  woman. — Quincey 
Methods.  % 

It  n<  ust  be  clear  that  weight  of  moral  character  is  essential  for  high 
success  in  teaching.  The  teacher  can  exercise  influence  over  the  scholars 
only  according  to  what  is  in  himself.  He  can  not  lift  them  higher  than 
he  is  himself,  or  induce  them  to  attempt  to  reach  an  eminence  which  he 
himself  is  not  striving  to  attain.  For  above  every  consideration,  as  a 
pledge  of  success  in  professional  work,  is  the  possession  of  high  moral 
character. — Calderwood. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

[  C  inducted  by  Arnold  Tompkins.  ] 


THE  MATERIAL  FOR  SENSE  HISTORY. 


§his  article  is  written  in  the  light  of  the  two-fold  purpose  of  Sense 
history:  i.  To  furnish  the  imagination  material  out  of  which  it 
can  construct  pictures  of  hisorical  events;  2.  To  train  the  judgment  to 
infer  the  thought  and  feeling  of  a  people  from  their  deeds.  The  matter 
presented  is  intended  to  be  merely  suggestive — to  indicate  the  lines  of 
work  which  this  phase  of  history  opens  up  to  the  teacher.  This  work 
presupposes  two  things:  1.  That  the  pupil  has  been  in  school  two  or 
three  years,  and  has  finished  the  Sense  phase  of  geography,  except  that 
part  dealing  with  man  and  his  institutions ;  2.  That  the  teacher  sees  the 
intimate  connection  between  Sense  political  geography  and  Sense  history. 

In  opening  up  a  new  field  of  study  to  the  immature  mind,  the  point  of 
beginning  is  a  question  of  some  importance.  If  the  subject  is  a  difficult 
one,  the  part  taken  up  first  is  determined  by  the  principle  that  the  mind 
deals  most  easily  with  material  familiar  to  it  through  frequent  and  inti- 
mate experience.  With  which  institution  shall  the  child  begin  his  obser- 
vation ?  In  obedience  to  the  principle  stated  above,  we  must  find  that 
institution  in  which  the  acts  of  man  fall  easiest  within  the  limits  of  the 
child's  powers,  and  that  one  where  customs  and  ideas  have  entered  most 
fully  into  his  every  day  life.  The  institution  that  has  furnished  him  the 
widest  range  of  concrete  and  sensuous  experience  must  furnish  the  ma- 
terial for  the  first  series  of  lessons. 

These  conditions  seem  to  be  most  fully  met  by  the  family.  Into  this 
institution  the  pupil  was  born  nine  or  ten  years  age.  He  has  differenti- 
ated himself  from  the  rest  of  his  young  friends  by  recognizing  himself  as 
a  member  of  a  certain  family,  and  has  put  them  into  groups  on  basis  of 
family  connections,  r^is  wants  and  desires  have  been  supplied  by  the 
family,  and  around  it  and  its  members  his  affections  have  twined  them- 
selves. These  few  facts,  and  many  more  akin  to  them,  seem  to  point  to 
the  family  as  the  form  of  institutional  life  with  which  the  work  may  most 
easily  and  profitably  begin.  The  question  is  now  what  the  family  fur- 
nishes for  his  observation  that  will  aid  in  the  study  of  the  social  life  of  a 
past  age — will  aid  in  picturing  their  life  of  customs  and  deed's  and  in 
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making  inferences  from  these  as  to  their  thought  and  feeling.     The  fol- 
lowing topics  point  the  way  toward  the  answer : 

i.  The  relationship  between  parents  and  children.  The  main  ideas 
here  are  the  parents  as  law  givers  and  the  children  as  obedient  subjects. 
The  pupil  can  see  himself  under  a  rule  of  action  c  >mmon  to  each  mem- 
ber of  his  related  group,  and  must  see  some  of  the  results  that  attend 
obedience  and  disobedience.  These  are  ideas  that  he  will  meet  many 
times,  and  in  Bible  history  he  will  be  called  on  to  construct  a  system  of 
government  built  out  of  the  family  tie.  Wherever  the  family  is  met,  he 
should  picture  the  home  and  its  relationships. 

2.  Relation  of  the  family  to  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  This  will 
bring  the  pupil  to  study  a  subject  that  has  touched  him  very  intimately. 
The  common  duties  that  he  has  to  perform,  as  a  member  of  the  family, 
can  be  traced  so  that  he  will  see  their  relation  to  his  physical  wants. 
The  lesson  of  mutual  dependence  can  also  be  learned — how  the  physical 
and  social  good  of  each  is  linked  to  that  of  the  whole.  The  position  of 
each  member  of  the  family  as  to  ownership  in  property,  and  the  law  and 
custom  of  his  community  bearing  on  the  distribution  of  property  among 
children,  furnish  interesting  and  valuable  topics. 

3.  Relationship  between  families.  This  subject  opens  the  whole 
field  of  observable  social  life.  The  study  of  customs — particularly  those 
pastimes  and  games  in  which  people  engage  for  pleasure — will  be  an  in- 
viting field  to  the  young  pupil,  and,  all  unconsciously,  he  will  lay  up  a 
vast  fund  of  material  out  of  which  he  will  construct  the  social  life  of  the 
past — particularly  that  part  of  it  pertaining  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
olden  time. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  family  is  the  industrial  life  of  the  com- 
munity. We  have  seen  that  the  pupil  has  had  a  wide  range  of  experience 
relating  to  food  and  clothing — the  most  tangible  results  of  industry.  He 
has  felt  his  dependence  npon  them  in  the  study  of  the  family,  hence  it 
would  seem  very  easy  to  make  the  transition  from  the  study  of  social  to 
the  study  of  industrial  life.  This  new  field  opens  to  a  wide  range  of 
simple  observable  facts.     Here  are  a  few  lines  that  may  be  worked  out : 

1.  The  kinds  of  occupations  and  their  relation  to  one  another.  The 
lesson  of  mutual  dependence  can  be  taught  here  again,  but  on  a  much 
wider  scale  than  was  illustrated  in  the  family. 

2.  Effect  of  different  kinds  of  occupations  on  the  habits  and  customs 
oi  the  people. 
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3.  The  protection  of  property  by  law.  From  the  pupil's  own  obser- 
vation, a  study  must  be  made  of  the  process  by  which  this  is  done.  This 
would  include  the  arrest  and  temporary  imprisonment  of  the  accused, 
summoning  witnesses,  the  trial,  and  the  punishment.  In  dealing  with 
a  concrete  case,  in  which  trial  and  punishment  follow  as  a  means  to  pro- 
tect property,  a  good  opportunity  is  offered  to  judge  of  the  thought  and 
feeling  of  men  as  expressed  in  their  acts.  What  did  the  owner  of  the 
property  and  his  neighbors  do,  when  the  theft  occurred  ?  Why  ?  The 
answer  must  come  in  terms  of  their  thoughts  and  feelings.  How  does 
the  accused  man  feel,  and  what  does  he  think  ?  How  do  you  know  ? 
Why  should  he  be  tried,  and  what  is  the  purpose  in  fining  and  imprison- 
ing him  ?  The  pupil  may  not  be  able  to  penetrate  and  fully  interpret  all 
these  acts,  but  this  is  so  vital  an  act  of  mind  in  all  historical  investigation 
that  the  pupil  can  not  begin  too  soon,  and  push  it  as  far  as  his  strength 
will  allow. 

The  study  of  the  school  at  first  hand,  so  as  to  get  historical  material, 
is  more  difficult — less  concrete — than  in  the  institutions  already  examined : 
1.  Something  of  the  intention  of  his  parents  in  sending  him  to  school 
may  be  brought  out — its  industrial  significance,  perhaps,  but  certainly 
nothing  of  its  higher  significance  can  be  inferred  by  him ;  2.  The  idea 
of  the  free  character  of  the  school  must  be  presented  to  him,  with  as  much 
of  its  significance  as  he  can  master ;  3.  The  different  grades  of  schools 
and  their  wide  distribution  will«uggest  what  an  ambitious  person  may  do ; 
4.  How  the  teacher  is  selected  and  paid,  and  the  pupil's  relations  to  him 
in  the  school. 

The  institution  we  call  the  church  is,  in  most  of  its  phases,  beyond  the 
child's  power.  But  even  here  something  may  be  done  by  observation 
and  study :  1.  The  kinds  of  religious  denominations  and  their  feeling 
toward  one  another.  In  a  general  way  the  pupil  may  see  that  the  people 
separate  into  sects  because  of  a  difference  in  thought;  2.  The  purpose 
of  the  church  and  Sunday-school  determined  from  the  acts  they  do;  3. 
The  social  customs  connected  with  the  church. 

There  is  another  very  important  and  still  more  fruitful  field  for  Sense 
work  in  history— the  political.  The  following  points  may  be  helpful  in 
suggesting  where  material  in  the  field  may  be  found : — 

1.  Every  neighborhood  furnishes  the  pupil  examples  of  men  set  apart 
by  some  process  to  perform  the  duties  of  local  government.     The  mode 
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of  selection,  the  purpose,  and  duties  of  such  officers  should  be  brought 
under  the  pupil's  observation. 

2.  If  he  lives  in  town  or  city,  there  is  still  greater  opportunity  for 
Sense  study — the  policeman  in  uniform,  the  mayor,  the  assessor,  the  men 
who  work  the  streets,  each  of  these  calls  for  attention  and  has  its  own 
lesson. 

3.  Political  events,  especially  those  connected  with  state  and  national 
campaigns,  furnish  abundant  and  valuable  material  for  the  ends  we  have 
in  view.  Besides  the  concrete  and  sensuous  character  of  the  events, 
they  have  moved  his  feelings  very  intensely — much  more  so  than  the 
events  in  the  other  phases  of  life.  The  boy,  and  the  girl  too,  for  that 
matter,  has  not  lived  very  long  until  his  symp  ithies  have  been  deeply 
enlisted  in  a  political  campaign.  The  chances  are  that  1  >ng  before  ten 
years  of  age  he  has  participated  in  more  than  one  politic  al  demonstration. 
Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  desirability  of  a  child  participating  so 
early  in  political  prejudices,  it  is  certainly  true  that  it  gives  him  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  material  to  aid  in  putting  content  into  events  of  a  kindred 
nature  which  he  will  soon  be  dealing  with — events  that  can  only  appear 
to  him  in  the  realm  of  imagination.  All  the  glitter  and  show,  pomp  and 
parade,  noise  and  music  of  a  campaign  are  not  lost  on  the  boy.  They 
have  a  value  for  him  far  beyond  the  immediate  present.  Think  of  the 
gorgeous  picture  that  flashes  before  his  senses  and  impresses  itself  upon 
his  memory — brass  bands,  great  numbers  of  great  decorated  wagons 
drawn  by  spans  of  spirited  horses  and  filled  with  grace  and  beauty,  great 
men  riding  in  state — governors,  senators,  statesmen,  and  orators — uni- 
formed ranks  with  stately  tread,  long  line  of  brilliant  torches,  the  flash 
and  flare  of  fire  works,  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  billows  of  human  huzzas, 
triumphal  arches,  and  banners  with  inscriptions ! 

Two  boys — one  has  never  seen  this  picture,  or  the  like,  while  the  other 
has  been  a  part  of  it — which  can  picture  most  fully  and  vividly  a  Roman 
triumph ;  the  celebration  of  a  king's  coronation ;  the  greeting  that  Colum- 
bus received  on  his  first  return  to  Spain ;  the  arrival  of  the  royal  governor 
in  Virginia;  the  processions  that  paid  honor  to  Washington  as  he  passed 
through  the  land ;  the  grand  review  in  Washington  at  the  close  of  the 
civil  war  ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer.  Again,  this  observation  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil  gives  the  teacher  a  rare  opportunity  to  cultivate  the 
historical  judgment.     What  were  his  feelings  ?     Why  did  he  participate 
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in  the  parade?    What  was  the  purpose  of  the  other  people  in  taking  part 

and  what  was  their  feeling  ?    Prove  the  answer.     How  did  the  persons 

who  stayed  at  home  and  refused  to  join  the  demonstration  feel  ?    Prove 

it.    By  questions,  the  pupil  may  be  led  to  analyze  the  outside  show  and 

the  inner  significance  of  a  political  demonstration. 

W.  H.  Mace. 


METHOD  IN  THE  SCIENCE  OF  GRAMMAR. 


The  first  circle  of  work,  that  of  thinking  individual  sentences  into 
unity  of  a  universal  attribute,  is  logically  followed  by  a  treatment  of  the 
subject  matter  under  the  next  lower  degree  of  generality,  thus  beginning 
the  process  of  logical  subdivision.  Since  the  sentence  is  an  organic  unit, 
the  process  must  result  in  (i)  classes  of  sentences  as  wholes,  and  (2)  clas 
ses  of  their  organic  parts. 

I  shall  here  do  no  more  than  outline  the  woik  of  this  circle. 

I.  Class  of  Sentences  ds  Wholes. — The  same  general  mental  process  as 
before  must  be  employed ;  viz  ,  that  of  first  distinguishing  between  the 
thought  and  the  form ;  and  second,  that  of  thicking  the  thought  and  the 
form  into  unity.  The  distinctions  in  form  must  be  seen  as  determined  by 
the  thought.  Hence  in  grouping  sentences  into  subordinate  unities  as 
wholes  the  basis  must  be  foucd  in  the  classes  of  thoughts  as  wholes. 
These  classes  have  two  bases,  (1)  the  phases  of  consciousness  prominent, 
(2)  and  the  structure  of  the  thought. 

1.  As  to  phases  of  consciousness  made  prominent,  there  are  three 
classes  of  thought : — 

a.     Thoughts  with  intellectual  phase  of  consciousness  prominent ; 
b      Thoughts  with  emotional  phase  of  consciousness  prominent ; 
c.     Thoughts  with  volitional  phase  of  consciousness  made  prominent 

These  give  rise  to  three  sentence  forms : — 

a.  The  Thought  sentence,  expressing  the  thought  relation  as  the 

prominent  element ; 

b.  The  Feeling  sentence,  expressing  thought  with  the  emotional 

element  prominent ;  called  the  Exclamatory  sentence. 

c.  The  Willing  sentence,  expressing  thought  and  feeling  with  the 

volitional  element  predominant ;  called  Imperative  sentence. 
These  are  all  alike  in  expressing  thought;  they  differ  only  in  the  phase 
of  the  thought  made  prominent.     They  blend  imperceptibly  into  each 
other. 
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The  mind  will  be  either  decided  or  undecided  as  to  the  relation  be- 
tween the  subject  and  predicate;  hence  sentences  must  express  thoughts 
as  either  decided  or  undecided  in  the  relation  under  consideration ;  thus 
subdividing  the  Thought  sentence  into  the  two  classes.  Declarative  and 
Interrogative.    Thus  we  have  three  classes  with  a  division  of  the  first 

In  dealing  with  these  classes  the  pupil  should  be  supplied  with  all  pos- 
sible varieties,  and  required,  taking  two  at  a  time,  to  note  first  the  differ- 
ence in  thought,  and  second  the  distinction  in  form.  If  the  pupil  have 
the  sentences.  The  day  is  bright, — How  bright  the  day  is! — Is  the  day 
bright  ?  Day,  be  bright,  require  him  to  note  specifically  three  points  of 
difference  between  the  second  and  the  first.  And  so  with  the  points  of 
difference  in  the  others.  He  may  thus  be  led  to  be  an  accurate  observer 
of  changing  forms  of  sentences  in  requirement  to  the  changing  phases  of 
thought ;  and  can  state  readily,  from  actual  experience,  the  distinctions 
in  both  thought  and  form  between  the  kinds  of  sentences  on  this  basis. 
The  difference  between  the  educational  value  of  this  course  of  accurate 
observation,  comparison  and  contrast,  and  generalization  and  that  of 
learning  the  mere  definition  from  a  book  is  too  obvious  to  need  statement 
Yet  it  is  the  difference  between  life  and  death  to  the  pupil.  A  real  live 
experience  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  dead  tug  of  verbal  memory  on  the 
other.  No  wonder  the  healthy  boy  in  one  case  hates  grammar.  It  is  a 
sign  of  genius  in  him  :  he  ought  to  hate  it. 

2.  As  to  structure  of  thought,  whether  Simple,  Complex,  or  Com- 
pound ;  giving  rise  to  Simple,  Complex,  and  Compound  sentences. 

These  should  be  treated  as  the  foregoing.  In  each  sentence  the  stu- 
dent should  describe,  (i)  the  thought  structure,  (2)  the  sentence  form, 
(3)  and  point  out  the  relation  of  (1  and  2).  In  classifying  a  given  sen- 
tence, as  "The  bird  which  sings  so  sweetly  is  a  Canary,"  the  pupil  should 
say  something  like  this :  "This  is  a  complex  sentence ;  it  is  that  sentence 
form  which  expresses  a  complex  thought";  assuming  that  the  nature  of 
a  complex  thought  is  understood.  That  is,  all  statements  describing  or 
classifying  individual  sentences  should  hold  the  attention  to  the  relation 
of  the  form  to  the  content.  Again,  in  classifying  this  sentence:  "How 
bright  the  day  is,"  the  pupil  should  say  that  this  is  an  exclamatory  sen- 
tence ;  it  is  that  sentence  form  which  expresses  a  thought  having  feeling 
predominant.  He  should  be  frequently  tested  by  requiring  him  to  give 
the  peculiarity  of  the  form  expressing  the  thought     Thus  I  am  empha- 
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sizing  again  an  old  point;  namely,  that  the  student  must  always  distin- 
guish between  form  and  content,  and  then  bring  them  into  organic  unity. 

II.  Subdivisions  of  the  Organic  Parts  of  the  Sentence. — Two  facts  must 
be  noted  in  the  study  of  the  organic  parts  of  any  thing ;  namely,  its 
Function,  and  the  Structure  by  which  the  function  is  realized.  While 
for  certain  purposes  these  two  phases  of  the  sentence  mnst  be  kept  sepa- 
rate, in  the  process  of  learning  they  are  carried  on  together. 

i.  Subject,  predicate,  and  copula  have  been  given  as  the  universal 
marks  of  the  sentence ;  yet,  each  considered  in  itself,  gives  a  particular 
class  of  parts  as  to  function ;  which  again  subdivided  into  subordinate 
parts,  as  determined  by  the  character  of  the  parts  of  the  thought.  As  the 
subjects  of  thought  are  either  simple  or  compound,  the  subjects  of  sen- 
tences must  be,  as  to  function,  either  simple  or  compound ;  and  as  the 
predicates  of  thought  are  either  simple,  compound,  or  double,  so  the 
predicates  of  sentences,  as  to  function,  are  either  simple,  compound,  or 
double.  Copulas  of  thought,  on  basis  of  relation  of  predicite  of  throught 
to  subject  of  thought,  are  either  positive  or  negative,  affirming  identity  or 
non  identity.  As  to  the  state  of  mind,  they  are  decided  or  undecided ; 
as  to  the  relation  of  the  internal  to  the  external,  they  are  ideal  or  real, 
giving  rise  to  modes ;  as  to  relation  in  time,  between  internal  and  exter- 
nal, present,  past  or  future,  giving  rise  to  sense.  Copulas,. as  to  function, 
vary  in  the  requirements  of  these  different  kinds  of  relations  which  the 
mind  establishes  between  subject  and  predicate. 

These  distinctions  have  been  intruding  on  the  attention  of  the  class 
throughout  the  first  circle  of  work ;  and  they  may  have  made,  inciden- 
tally, many  generalizations  before  approaching  this  part  of  the  work  for- 
mally. For  instance,  the  compound  subject  could  not  be  kept  out  of 
thought  in  treating  the  compound  sentence.  Such  as  these  compared 
and  contrasted  in  fixing  the  nature  of  the  compound  sentence :  John  goes 
to  school  and  James  goes  to  school, — John  and  James  go  to  school, — 
John  and  James  sit  together, — Three  and  four  are  seven.  In  the  two 
last  the  two  objects  are  unified  by  the  nature  of  the  attribute  in  the  predi- 
cate ;  while  in  each  of  the  others,  the  predicates  are  thought  as  belonging 
to  each  object  separately.  Thus  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  distinctions  in 
this  circle  have  been  noted  incidentally  in  the  preceding  phase  of  the 
work ;  but  now  the  points  are  gathered  up  and  treated  systematically. 

2.    The  foregoing  work  on  the  universal  sentence  elements  consisted 
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he  has.  Other  objects  having  been  arranged  upon  the  table  and  upoa 
the  blackboard  in  various  groups,  as  groups  consisting  of  i,  of  2,  of  3, 
of  4,  etc. ;  as  2  cubes,  3  sticks,  1  ball,  4  pencils,  2  lines,  1  cross,  3  cir- 
cles, 4  dots,  2  triangles,  etc.,  the  pupil  is  to  select  twos.  The  children 
are  generally  so  familiar  with  the  number  symbolized  by  the  figure  2, 
that  this  phase  of  the  work  is  comparatively  easy,  not  requiring  a  great 
deal  of  time. 

In  the  second  place,  according  to  the  course  of  study,  the  number  is 
to  be  considered  as  to  the  relations  in  it.  By  the  relations  in  a  number, 
are  meant  the  whole  numbers  into  which  it  can  be  separated,  and  the 
whole  numbers  which  are  taken  to  compose  it  In  order  to  be  well  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  a  number,  the  teacher  should  carefully  think  out  all 
the  relations  in  order  that  he  may  determine  the  succession  in  which  they 
should  be  considered,  and  the  means  to  be  employed  in  presenting  them. 
For  example,  the  teacher  is  to  see  that  the  relations  in  the  number  ex- 
pressed by  the  figure  2  may  be  expressed  by  the  following:  1  +  1=2; 
2  +  0  =  2;  2 — 1  =  1;  2 — 1 — 1=0;  2 — 2=0;  2X1=2;  1X2=2; 
2  +  2  =  1  (two) ;  2  +  1=2  (ones). 

According  to  the  second  paragraph  of  the  course  of  study,  succeeding 
the  consideration  of  these  integral  relations,  the  child  is  to  be  taught  the 
idea  of  the  fraction  involved  in  the  number.  This  is  the  fraction  Jf. 
When  the  child  has  been  taught  the  idea  of  the  fraction,  he  is  to  be  led 
to  consider  it  under  the  same  relations  that  were  used  with  the  whole 
numbers.  Using  objects,  it  is  to  be  made  to  appear  to  him  that  *4  +}i 
=  1 ;  that  1  —  y2  =  %  ;  that  2X^  =  1,  etc. 

In  dealing  with  each  number  in  accordance  with  the  course  of  study, 
the  fractional  idea  is  to  be  worked  out.  For  example,  in  learning  the 
number  3,  the  pupil  is  to  obtain  the  idea  of  }i ;  in  learning  4,  the  idea 
of  ^,  etc. 

As  the  pupil  advances  in  the  consideration  of  the  numbers,  the  scope 
of  fractional  relations  becomes  enlarged.  In  taking  the  fourths  the  pupil' 
can  consider  J  of  4,  ^  of  4,  £  of  4,  as  well  as  the  %.  In  working  with 
sixths,  there  may  be  considered  £,  $,  £,  $,  £,  and  £  of  6.  He  can  also 
see  yi  of  6,  y$  of  6,  fi  of  6,  etc.  He  is  able  to  master  a  new  fractional 
fact  as  soon  as  he  learns  a  new  number,  since  each  new  number  shows 
him  a  new  number  of  parts  into  which  a  whole  or  group  may  be  divided. 
These  fractional  relations  with  each  number  should  be  carefully  illustrated 
with  objects. 
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Although  at  first  thought  this  work  with  fractions  appears  to  be  some- 
what complex  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  subject,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
sot  complex  and  difficult,  since  objects  are  employed  at  every  step,  and 
it  is  not  the  introduction  of  a  new  subject;  but  is  rather  the  enforcing  of 
the  idea  of  the  number  being  considered.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the 
idea  of  2  is  made  more  distinct  by  the  study  of  the  fraction  y2  ;  the  idea 
of  3  by  the  study  of  the  fraction  }$,  etc.;  since  thinking  the  fraction  }£ 
and  yi  necessitates  holding  in  mind  the  idea  2  and  the  idea  3. 

The  third  phase  of  work  with  a  number  as  indicated  in  the  course  of 
study,  is  that  in  which  the  applications  in  the  tables  of  measure  are  con- 
sidered. With  the  number  2  there  are  not  many  such  applications.  In 
the  table  for  paper,  the  folding  into  2  pages  gives  the  folio;  in  the  table 
of  liquid  measure,  2  pints  are  1  quart ;  in  the  table  of  money,  2  one  cts. 
are  the  two  cent  piece.  In  dealing  with  3,  the  child  would  learn  that  3 
feet  are  1  yard;  3  miles  are  1  league;  with  4,  that  4  quarts  are  1  gallon ; 
with  12,  that  12  things  are  1  dozen;  12  inches  are  1  foot,  etc. 

If  this  phase  of  work  is  carefully  continued  through  the  mastery  of  the 
first  one  hundred  numbers,  it  will  be  found  that  the  pupils  have  learned 
almost  all  parts  of  all  the  tables;  and  they  have  learned  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  clearly  comprehend  them.  In  so  far  as  the  tables  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  then  necessary  merely  to  arrange  them  in  their  order  and 
have  them  committed  to  memory.  The  object  is  not  so  much,  however, 
a  mastery  of  the  tables  as  it  is  the  making  more  clear  to  the  child  the 
number  itself. 

The  course  of  study  seems  to  hold  that  the  best  way  to  gain  a  clear 
idea  of  a  number  is  to  consider  it  in  its  various  applications  and  relations  ; 
that  by  viewing  it  from  all  sides  the  pupil  will  gain  both  a  wider  and  a 
deeper  view  of  it 

The  last  point  indicated  in  the  course  of  study,  is  work  on  practical 
problems  involving  all  the  processes.  This  refers  to  such  work  as  indi- 
cated above  with  the  number  20 ;  though  of  course  in  dealing  with  the 
work  in  the  First  Year  the  problems  would  not  involve  numbers  higher 
than  those  provided  in  the  course.  These  problems  may  be  sometimes 
gives  by  the  teacher;  but  in  general,  the  pupil  should  be  given  the  ad- 
vantage of  both  constructing  and  solving  them.  In  teaching  the  figures 
the  mode  of  work  is  the  same  as  that  employed  in  teaching  printed  words 
as  standing  for  meaning.     Placing  two  objects  before  the  pupil  he  is  led 
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to  observe  the  group  and  to  speak  of  it  as  a  two.  The  teacher  then  places 
upon  the  board  the  figure  2,  stating  that  it  stands  for  the  two  objects. 
This  is  done  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  then  the  pupil  is  drilled  back  and 
forth  as  follows : 

The  teacher  pointing  to  the  figure  asks  the  pupil  to  show  the  number 
of  objects  it  means.  This  is  repeated  until  the  association  is  strongly 
made  from  symbol  to  number,  and  then  the  child  is  required,  when  the 
objects  are  shown,  to  point  out  the  figure.  The  arithmetical  sentences 
taught  in  the  same  way.  For  example,  the  child  being  led  to  see  by 
means  of  objects  that  one  and  one  are  two,  and  to  express  this  orally,  is 
then  ready  to  be  taught  its  association  with  this  expression— 1  + 1=2. 
The  association  is  to  be  made  back  and  forth,  as  with  the  figure  itself. 
For  example,  the  teacher  pointing  to  the  se  ntence  asks  the  child  to  shot 
what  it  means  by  ol  jects,  in  which  case  he  is  to  show  the  object  that  the 
first  expresses,  and  the  object  that  the  second  expresses,  and  that  the 
figure  2  stands  for  the  same  two  objects. 

The  Number  work  of  this  year  may  be  aided  incidentally  in  the  Read* 
ing  work.  When  the  class  in  the  number  lessons  are  dealing  with  the 
number  2,  the  pupils  may  be  taught  in  the  reading  lessons  the  words: 
double,  pair,  span,  team,  two,  twice,  etc.  The  work  upon  the  tables 
could  be  aided  by  teaching  in  the  reading  lessons  the  words  involved  in 
showing  the  application  of  the  number  in  the  tables,  as  the  words  pint, 
quart,  gill,  dozen,  gallon,  etc.  E.  T. 


THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

[Conducted  by  Gbokcr  F.  Bass,  Supervising  Principal  in  Indianapolis  Schools.] 


SHORT  NOTES. 


\e  take  for  the  third  term  of  the  proportion  the  number  which  if 
of  the  same  kind  as  the  answer  sought,"  said  a  pupil  as  ft 
stepped  in.  We  asked  why*  He  couJd  give  no  answer.  We  then  asked 
if  we  might  take  the  same  number  for  the  first  term.  He  thought  not 
Don't  allow  pupils  to  drop  into  this  belief. 

Some  primary  teachers  have  children  lock  at  the  book  long  enoughs 
study  and  remember  a  sentence,  then  look  off  the  book,  and  at  the  teach- 
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er,  and  repeat  the  sentence  to  her.  He  repeats  it  to  tell  something,  and 
if  he  makes  it  tell  something  he  must  have  read  it  to  himself.  Is  this  a 
good  plan  ?  When  he  repeats  the  sentence  is  he  reading  or  reciting  what 
he  has  read  and  remembered  ?  It  seems  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
but  it  dots  not  teem  like  reading.  The  child  must  learn  to  look  ahead 
as  he  reads.     Will  t  us  teach  him  to  do  so  ? 

Don't  allow  pupils  to  think  that  the  all  important  thing  in  grammar  is 
to  diagram  sentences.  A  diagram  is  not  a  universal  language.  It  is  only 
a  way  of  saying  something.     Pupils  should  so  regard  it 


LONG    DIVISION. 


Children  reading  in  the  Third  Reader  are  required  to  learn  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  probably  the  most  difficult  subject,  for  them,  that  they  will 
ever  have  to  learn,  especially  if  the  teacher  tries  to  explain  it  and  make 
it  very  plain.  The  plainer  he  gets  the  more  the  pupils  do  not  understand. 
Pupils  usually  see  no  sense  in  it,  because  teachers  try  to  make  them  see 
more  than  they  are  able  to  grasp. 

The  examples  are  not  all  equally  difficult,  but  the  book-makers  and 
some  school  teachers  do  not  seem  to  recognize  this  fact.  In  the  books 
there  is  either  no  classification,  or  else  the  classification  is  based  on  the 
size  of  the  divisor.  It  is  often  harder  to  divide  by  13  than  by  30— e.  g. : 
773  -5-  13  is  harder  than  900  -*-  30.  In  the  book  now  used  in  Indiana  the 
forty  examples  given  in  Long  Division  have  divisors  ranging  from  16  to 
4800.  In  another  book  before  me  the  first  40  have  divisors  ranging  from 
12  to  90,  twenty-four  of  which  are  12.  In  another,  from  7  to  6785,  only 
one  being  7. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  present  as  few  difficulties  as  possible 
at  once.  There  is  no  law  compelling  him  to  follow  any  textbook  slav- 
ishly. Let  us  suppose  that  Qur  class  knows  short  division  thoroughly. 
The  first  thing  to  do,  then,  in  teaching  long  division,  is  to  put  a  short 
division  example  in  the  form  of  long  division — e.  g:  78-^-12;  672-1-12; 
2952  -r-  12.  He  can  put  his  whole  attention  on  the  new  form  for  what 
he  already  knows  and  understands.  The  next  thing  is  to  give  a  larger 
divisor,  but  not  much  larger,  and  give  a  dividend  that  will  bring  up  no 
new  difficulty.  1443  -5-  13  will  give  only  one  new  thing  to  him,  viz.,  a 
new  divisor.     He  has  no  table  of  13  as  he  has  of  12,  but  13  is  so  near  12 
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that  he  will  have  very  little  trouble,  especially  with  the  dividend  given. 
He  can  readily  see  that  14  contains  13  once.  He  has  learned  the  new 
form  and  knows  what  to  do  with  the  one.  This  example  is  so  easy  that 
he  performs  it  without  help,  and  thereby  is  greatly  encouraged  because 
he  has  taken  a  new  divisor  and  succeeded  "by  himself."  Of  course,  it 
is  the  skillful  management  of  the  teacher  that  enables  him  to  do  so,  but 
he  does  not  knew  it  and  he  does  not  need  to  know  it  He  will  gain 
strength  to  overcome  difficulties,  if  he  is  led  in  this  way.  Difficulties  may 
be  presented  in  a  prom  iscuous  manner  after  a  while  and  he  will  master 
them. 

He  is  now  ready  for  something  more  difficult.  Try  him  on  286-4- 13. 
In  this  he  must  see  that  28  will  hold  13  two  times.  This  is  the  only  new 
thing  in  the  example.  Try,  next,  39-1-13.  If  he  happens  to  know  that 
3X13  are  39  he  will  have  no  trouble,  but  if  he  does  not,  he  may  make 
a  wild  guess.  He  may  say  4  times,  and  proceed  to  multiply  13  by  4  and 
place  the  52  under  the  39  and  subtract,  getting  87  for  a  remainder.  If 
he  does  this,  it  is  somewhat  discouraging  to  the  teacher,  but  it  indicates 
clearly  that  this  pupil  is  working  by  form  only.  He  needs  some  special 
help.  The  teacher  might  call  his  attentic  n  to  the  fact  that  52  means  more 
than  39.  Perhaps  this  may  be  enough.  Wait  on  him  a  while.  Don't 
bother  him  with  much  talk.  Give  him  something  to  think  about  and  let 
him  have  time  and  opportunity  to  think  about  it  When  it  is  clear  that 
he  can  not  correct  his  mistake,  say  something  else  to  set  him  thinking. 

"How  much  are  fonr  13*8  ?  "  He  says  52.  "Which  is  the  greater,  39 
or  52  ? "  "  Fifty  two."  "Then,  are  there  four  13*8  in  39 ? "  Just  here 
his  face  shows  that  he  sees  his  mistake,  and  without  saying  a  word  he 
attempts  to  erase  it.  Often  the  teacher  checks  him  abruptly  and  insists 
that  he  answer  the  last  question.  The  teacher  is  wrong,  here.  The  pu- 
pil thin  Is  he  has  answered  it,  and  he  has,  in  spirit,  but  not  in  the  usual 
form.  He  has  not  only  answered  it,  but  has  gone  on  to  the  next  thought, 
and  the  teacher  should  keep  still  and  let  him  work  out  his  own  salvation. 
The  pupil  may  make  the  right  guess  this  time,  or  he  may  see  that  3  X  1 
are  3,  and  that  3X3  are  9,  and  conclude  that  3  is  the  correct  quotient 
figure.  This  is  what  we  hoped  he  would  see  instead  of  going  wholly  by 
form  and  wild  guessing. 

We  give  him  another  which  brings  in  a  new  difficulty.  He  has  sow 
learned  to  take  Xht  first  figure  of  the  divisor  and  divide  it  into  the  first  figure 
of  the  dividend  and  thereby  obtain  the  first  figure  of  the  quotient    He 
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discovered  this  himself,  and  Is  proud  of  it,  and  has  learned  to  depend 
upon  it.  We  try  him  on  403  -s-  13.  He  writes  4  in  the  quotient.  Don't 
say  anything  to  him;  wait  He  writes  52  under  40  and  hesitates.  He 
rubs  oat  the  52  and  4  and  looks  at  the  example.  Let  him  look.  Pres- 
ently he  writes  3  in  the  quotient  rather  doubtfully.  He  sees  he  is  mod- 
ify irg  his  plan,  but  he  multiplies  the  13  by  3  and  places  the  product  39 
under  the  40 ;  gets  one  for  a  remainder ;  bnngs  down  the  next  figure, 
and  he  has  13  for  a  new  dividend.  He  finishes  quickly.  Gives  his 
work  another  look  and  then  looks  at  his  teacher  rather  inquiringly. 

Now  is  the  time  to  say  something  to  him.     Show  him  that  when  he 
divided  39  by  13,  he  multiplied  13  by  3  and  had  nothing  to  * 'carry"  from 

3  X  3i  but  that  when  he  divided  40  by  13  and  said  that  it  was  contained 

4  times,  he  multiplied  the  3  by  4  and  had  one  to  "carry."  He  now  sees- 
that  his  first  plan  must  be  modified  and  he  knows  how  to  do  it.  Let  us 
try  him : — 

17772  x  13-  This  is  a  longer  one  but  there  is  no  new  difficulty.  Any 
teacher  who  will  give  this  matter  the  thought  that  we  have  tried  to  sug- 
gest, will  find  that  he  can  save  much  waste  of  time  in  teaching  this  sub- 
ject, and  that  he  can  always  present  the  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
duce growth  in  the  power  to  think.  We  append  a  few  examples  as  sug- 
gestive: 520-5-  13;  5213 -*-  13;  52013 -+-  13;  6513  -+-  13;  80613 -s-  13; 
99760-5-13;  1001-1-13;  1114013  ■+- 13;  11206-4-13;  11791H-23. 


BJSTOR  Y. 


Pupils  who  can  answer  the  following  questions  successfully,  have  not 
made  history  a  study  of  dates  and  isolated  facts.  They  are  very  sugges- 
tive to  the  teacher. — Ed. 

Write  on  two  of  the  subjects  here  indicated,  making  your  own  choice,. 
and  follow  the  outlines  here  given :  — 

I.     The  Telegraph 

1.     On  the  land. 

a .  Who  invented  it  ? 

b.  What  assistance  was  given,  and  by  whom  ? 

c.  First  telegraph  line  established  ? 

d.  Spread  of  the  system. 

e.  Its  use  in  managing  railways. 
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2.     Submarine. 

a.  Who  was  the  leader  in  the  enterprise  ? 

b.  Discouragements  and  failures. 

c.  Partial  successes. 

d.  Completion  and  successful  operation. 
c.    Importance  to  the  world. 

II.     Joint'High  Commissions. 

i.     How  many  in  the  history  of  this  government? 
Treat  each  under  the  following  heads: 

a.  What  was  the  occasion  ? 

b.  Of  whom  composed? 

c.  Where  and  when  did  it  meet  ? 

d.  Difficulties  encountered  during  deliberations. 

e.  What  conclusion  was  reached  ? 

III.  Choose  a  Campaign  or  Battle  of  the  Civil  War. 

i.     Who  commanded  on  each  side  ? 

2.  Aim  of  each  commander. 

3.  About  what  number  of  men  engaged  ? 

4.  Character  of  the  country  in  which  the  campaign  or  battle 

took  place,  and  advantages  of  position  enjoyed  by  either. 

5.  Superior  skill  in  management. 

6.  Result. 

IV.  Write  a  biography  of  the  statesman  whom  you  most  admire. 

L    H.  J. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


The  official  returns  show  that  the  population  of  the  United  States  is 
62,480,540 — somewhat  below  the  popular  estimate. 

It  is  said  that  the  Nicaragua  Canal  will  be  completed  within  the  next 
four  years.  Have  pupils  turn  to  their  geographies  and  find  what  this 
canal  connects.     Of  what  advantage  will  it  be  ? 

TO   NAVIGATE   THE   AIR. 

The  Aeronautic  Navigation  Company  was  recently  chartered  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  Illinois.  The  purpose  of  the  company  is  to  manu- 
facture a  newly  invented  air  ship,  and  to  manufacture  aluminum  under 
a  new  process  of  their  own.  The  men  composing  this  company  are 
wealthy  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  are  firm  is 
the  belief  that  their  navigators  have  solved  the  problem  of  aerial  navi- 
gation. 
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In  their  construction  of  a  flying  machine  the  inventors  have  depended 
largely  though  not  exclusively  on  the  vacuum  theory.  This  vacuum  is. 
generated  by  a  large  propeller  in  front  of  the  ship.  The  blade*  of  this, 
propeller  are  peculiarly  formed,  so  as  to  cause  the  air  to  deflect  toward! 
the  rear  after  being  displaced  in  front,  thus  taking  advantage  both  of  its  re- 
sistance as  well  as  of  the  vacuum  in  driving  the  ship  forward.  On  the 
four  corners  of  the  wings  are  propeller  wheels  to  raise  and  lower  the  ship* 
These  wings  or  planes  are  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  they  wilP 
improvise  themselves  into  parachutes  when  the  ship  is  descending.  At 
the  rear  end  of  (he  buoyancy  chamber  is  attached  the  tail.  This  is  used 
to  guide  the  ship  to  different  heights  while  in  motion.  Just  above  the 
tail  is  a  rudder  of  the  same  style  as  used  on  the  steamboats.  This  rudder 
is  employed  to  guide  the  ship  to  one  side  or  the  other.  On  the  top  of  the 
buoyancy  chamber  is  a  sail  extended  full  length  and  adjusted  like  the. 
sails  of  an  ordinary  ship  navigating  the  sea. 

Under  the  buoyancy  chamber  is  the  cabin,  built  after  the  fashion  of  a\ 
Pullman  car.  Beneath  the  cabin  is  a  receptacle  for  storage  batteries^ 
On  the  four  corners  of  the  car  are  cushioned  brackets,  designed  to  break: 
the  jar  when  the  ship  alights.  In  the  front  end  of  the  buoyancy  chamber 
is  a  compartment  divided  by  a  partition  from  the  gas  chamber.  In  this 
compartment  is  a  rotary  gas  engine,  capable  of  developing  one-horse 
power  for  each  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  its  weight.  Directly  on  the 
main  shaft  of  this  engine  is  keyed  the  large  propeller.  Its  revolutions,  andi 
consequently  the  speed  of  the  ship,  are  under  the  control  of  the  operator.. 
The  pilot  who  steers  the  ship  is  placed  in  the  front  end  of  the  cabin  and? 
a  chart  placed  in  easy  reach  shows  the  course  he  is  to  follow. 

The  switchboard  governs  the  electrical  appliances,  which,  by  the  ope" 
ration  of  the  lever,  control  mechanical  and  working  devices  used  on 
board.  The  cabin  is  heated  as  well  as  lighted  by  electricity,  and  the 
storage  batteries  are  used  as  ballast  to  keep  the  ship  in  proper  trim. 

The  material  of  which  the  aerial  machine  is  composed  is  aluminum*. 
The  company  is  having  a  ship  constructed,  and  a  practical  demonstration- 
of  the  new  idea  is  promised  inside  of  two  months.—  Weeks  Current. 


It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cojxipqrisations  in  this  life  that  we  can  not  sins, 
cerely  try  to  help  another  without  helping  ourselves. 
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KINDERGARTEN  PRINCIPLES  IN  PRIMARY  WORK. 

Ttrfs  Department  is  edited  by  Miss  A.  £.  Fkbdbicksom,  of  Lb  Porte,  Ind. 


PLASTIC   CLA  Y. 


4ttoLLOWiNG  the  work  with  the  sphere  as  indicated  in  the  last  artidf, 
^P  the  cube  and  cylinder  should  be  similarly  studied,  and  the  child 
ithus  familiarized  with  these  fundamental  forms. 

In  handling  the  clay  used  to  produce  these  forms  and  to  transform 
nhe  simple  solid  into  the  various  objects  which  they  suggest  to  the  child, 
&e  has  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  material, 
takes  much  pleasure  in  working  with  it,  and  has  gained  some  sk3L 

He  is  now  prepared  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  tiles  of  varkras 
shapes,  succeeding  each  other  in  the  order  of  difficulty;  square,  circular, 
octagonal,  hexagonal,  triangular,  and  pentagonal.  It  is  the  richest  sad 
•easiest  work  for  the  primary  grades.  It  furnishes  endless  resources  for 
*he  employment  of  inventive  power  and  manual  skill. 

For  the'  manufacture  of  the  square  tile,  each  child  receives  a  slice  of 
day  about  one  half  inch  in  thickness,  cut  from  a  squire  lump  of  clay, by 
means  of  a  copper  wire  or  knife  by  the  teacher,  and  laid  upon  the  ttktstt* 
ing  board.     It  is  then  passed  to  the  children,  who  by  gentle  pressure  of 
fingers  and  thumbs  spread  it  out  in  a  fl  it  cake  about  four  and  a  half  a. 
'square  and  one  fourth 'of  an  inch  in  thickness.     When  it  has  been  made 
:as  .smooth  as  possible  with  the  fingers  they  take  the  blade  of  the  day- 
knife  between  the  fingers  and  thumb  and  draw  the  edge  lightly  over  the 
.surface  of  the  clay  until  it  is  perfectly  smooth  and  polished.     Then  with 
r{he  feelp  of  the  ruler  and  the  pointed  handle  of  the  clay  knife  or  a  pin 
mark  out  the  tile.     Use  the  blade  of  the  knife  to  trim  the  edges,  leaving 
a  smooth  four  inch  square.    Then  by  use  of  the  ruler  and  pointed  handle 
•of  the  day-knife  or  a  pin,  the  surface  is  analyzed  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
\  presenting  a  logical  sequence  leading  to  more  and  more  complicated  net- 
works which  suggest  designs  in  drawing,  carving,  and  painting,  to  be 
out  according  to  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  child. 

The  following  diagrams  are  offered  as  suggestions : 
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In  the  manufacture  of  the  circular  tile  follow  the  directions  given  for 
the  tquaxe  tile.  When  the  tile  is  ready  for  trimming  stick  a  stout  pin  in 
the  centre  of  the  tile,  tie  another  pin  to  a  piece  of  wrapping  twine,  pass 
it  around  the  centre  pin  until  a  radius  of  required  number  of  inches  is 
obtained,  and  with  the  free  pin  mark  the  circumference  of  the  circle  on 
the  tile.  Instead  of  the  pins  and  string  a  piece  of  card  board  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  wide  and  three  or  five  inches  long  may  be  used.  The  inches, 
half  and  quarter  inched,  are  marked  on  it  as  on  a  ruler,  one  end  is  fas- 
tened to  the  centre  of  the  tile  by  a  pin,  another  pin  is  inserted  in  the 
point  on  the  card  board  marking  the  required  radius  and  the  ciicumfer- 
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encc  or  the  tile  drawn  as  in  the  first  instance.  Hie  excess  of  clay  is  then 
cut  away  and  the  tile  is  ready  for  the  work  of  analysis  as  suggested  above 
and  in  the  following  networks: 


Other  sod  more  difficult  networks  for  both  rquare  and  circular  tiles 
will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  those  who  give  thoughtful  considera- 
tion to  the  form  ideas  to  be  brought  out  The  surface  of  circular  tte 
offers  excellent  opportunities  for  practice  with  dividers  in  making  con- 
centric circles  and  circular  arcs.  Where  the  children  are  not  provided 
with  dividers  the  card  board  and  pins  spoken  of  above  will  be  found 
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Each  tile  which  the  child  makes  presents  to  him  a  means  of  express- 
ing his  individuality.  This  he  may  do  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  form, 
by  drawing,  carving,  and  painting.  It  gives  him  a  purpose  beyond  the 
fashioning  of  the  form  and  gaining  of  geometrical  knowledge.  All  of 
these  exercises  have  a  value  aside  from  that  of  ornamentation.  In  draw- 
ing upon  the  soft  surfaces  the  hand  is  trained  to  delicacy  of  touch,  as 
gentle  pressure  is  imperative;  the  carving  requires  skill  and  accuracy; 
and  the  painting  of  the  different  fields  trains  the  hand  and  eye  and  makes 
the  forms  more  impressive.  All  appeal  to  the  emotions  and  cultivate  a 
love  for  the  beautiful  and  indirectly  aid  the  intellect  to  a  clearer  knowl- 
edge of  the  forms,  for  the  child  in  order  to  carry  out  his  ideas  of  design 
must  give  to  the  form  a  degree  of  thoughtful  study  which  could  not  oth- 
erwise be  obtained. 


EDITORIAL. 


When  you  send  "back1'  pay  for  the  Journal  please  name  the  agent  with 
whom  you  subscribed. 

*  « 

Take  Notice — The  Journal's  new  location  is  66%  North  Pennsylvania  St., 
opposite  Grand  Opera  House. 

If  you  do  not  receive  your  Journal  by  the  15th  of  the  month  write  at  once  and 
ask  to  have  it  re-mailed.  Occasionally  a  teacher  will  \\ait  two  or  three  months 
before  writing.  This  delay  is  generally  inexcusable,  and  results  in  loss  to  the 
teacher  and  usually  unnecessary  trouble  to  the  publisher. 

Remember. — Please  remember  that  all  subscriptions  are  due  on  or  before 
January  1.    Do  not  postpone  the  payment  till  the  last  day — and  then  forget  it. ' 
Do  not  put  the  agent  or  the  editor  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  sending  you  a 
44  reminder.11    All  agents  are  expected  to  report  in  full,  if  possible,  not  later 
than  January  1,  and  they  can  not  do  this  if  teachers  do  not  pay  as  agreed  upon. 

Our  Removal. — This  Journal  has  had  its  home  in  the  Journal  Building  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  building  **as  recently  been 
-sold  and  the  purchaser  desires  the  Journal  sanctum  for  his  own  uses,  the  Journal 
is  compelled  to  move  out.  It  regrets  exceedingly  to  make  this  change  as  it  was 
much  attached  to  its  old  home  where  it  has  welcomed  so  many  of  its  friends. 

The  new  quarters  are  only  around  the  corner  in  the  same  square,  Room  6  in 
Va jen's  Block,  66%  North  Pennsylvania  street—directly  opposite  the  Grand 
Opera  House.     It  will  receive  its  friends  in  its  new  home  after  Nov.  1,  1890. 


The  Columbus  Normal  is  prospering,  with  bright  prospects  for  a  large  at- 
tendance in  the  spring. 


€62 
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The  Program  of  the  State  Association  will  be  found  on  another  page.    It 

will  be  noticed  that  the  main  association  will  meet  forenoons  and  evenings, 

the  afternoons  will  be  given  up  to  the  various  sections.    This  is  the  phut: 

which  the  National  Association  is  managed  and  it  works  well  there,  and 

is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  here. 

The  ladies  were  never  before  so  largely  represented  on  a  program,  and 
augurs  well  for  the  interest  of  the  meeting — if  they  will  only  make  the> 

heard.    More  time  has  been  provided  for  discussion  than  usual,  and  th»1 

certainly  add  interest. 
D.  W.  Thomas,  Ch.  Ex.  Com.,  has  spent  much  time  in  arranging  this 

and  is  now  sending  programs  and  using  all  his  endeavors  to  secure  a 

tendance.    Let  us  all  join  him  in  this  endeavor.    Let  us  first  make  up  our 

to  come  ourselves,  and  next  try  to  influence  our  neighbor  to  come  with  us. 

Outside  the  merits  of  this  program  and  the  excellent  annual  address,  it 

teachers  to  attend  these  annual  gatherings.    It  extends  acquaintance,  and 

all  it  arouses  professional  enthusiasm  and  professional  pride,  and  stimul 

more  devotion  and  better  work. 


large 


Lighting  a  School-Room. — A  school-room  is  sufficiently  lighted  when, 
window  space  is  one- sixth  the  floor  space.    The  light  should  come  from  the] 
or  left  and  back.     If  it  comes  from  the  right  the  shadow  of  the  hand  Is 
in  the  way,  and  light  in  the  front  is  injurious  to  the  eyes.    It  is  an  easy 
to  construct  school  buildings  so  that  pupils  in  every  room  shall  sit  facing  a 
wall  and  have  the  light  coming  from  proper  directions. 

The  curtains  to  school-room  windows  should  always  be  attached  at  the 
so  as  to  be  raised  and  not  at  the  top  so  as  to  be  lowered.    If  the  light 
from  the  top  part  of  a  window  it  will  strike  the  books  at  a  much  better 
than  it  will  if  admitted  below.    This  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  having 
extend  as  near  the  ceiling  as  possible  although  they  do  not  come  near  the 
Teachers  should  study  this  important  subject. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  SNOW. 


The  cut  on  the  opposite  page  shows  a  few  of  the  many  forms  into  which  si 
flakes  crystallize.    As  we  look  at  the  little  flakes  as  they  descend,  or 
examine  them  in  mass  after  they  have  fallen,  they  seem  to  be  utterly 
regular  form ;  but  if  a  flake  can  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  smooth  sui 
then  examined  under  a  microscope  it  will  be  found  to  be  crystallized  in 
beautiful  form.     Usually  all  the  flakes  in  a  given  storm  are  of  one,  or  at 
of  a  few  forms,  but  the  number  of  crystal  forms  these  little  downy 
take  is  very  large.    These  crystalline  forms  are  easily  broken  down,  and 
der  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage  they  must  be  taken  fresh,  and  not 

Many  teachers  have  microscopes,  which  they  are  using  in  connection 
their  botany  study,  which  will  serve  to  show  all  the  mysteries  of  the  snow-i 
But  without  the  microscope,  with  the  aid  of  these  illustrations,  an  interesting^ 
and  instructive  lesson  can  be  prepared  for  an  entire  school. 
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TOWNSHIP  LIBRARIES. 


Teachers  generally  recognize  the  great  importance  of  libraries  as  a  means  of 
■  general  information.     If  each  township  could  have  a  good  library  the  average 
intelligence  of  the  state  would  be  advanced  many  per  cent,  in  a  few  years.   A 
r  reading  community  will  of  necessity  be  an  enlightened  community. 

The'tiext  legislature  will  meet  early  in  January,  and  an  effort  should  be  made 
"to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  providing  for  township  and  town  libraries.  Per- 
haps a  law  permit  ting  each  township  to  vote  a  tax  upon  itself  for  library  purposes 
would  be  best  to  start  with.  With  such  a  law  a  few  active,  earnest  persons  can 
secure  a  library  in  almost  any  corporation,  town  or  township.  If  all  do  not  em- 
brace the  opportunity  at  once,  a  part  will  set  the  example  and  the  good  results 
will  be  so  apparent  that  the  "tardies"  will  sooner  or  later  come  into  line. 

But  it  is  not  the  time  now  to  discuss  the  details  of  such  a  law ;  let  us  make  a 
united  trfort  to  get  the  law-— the  best  possible,  and  then  if  it  is  defective  it  can 
rbe  amended  later. 

Teachers  have  sufficient  influence  to  secure  this  law  if  they  will  but  act,  and 
-act  together.  Let  every  one  see  his  representative  and  senator,  or  write  letters 
-and  urge  this  matter.  If  each  teacher  would  do  this,  and  then  get  some  citizen 
diot  a  teacher  to  do  the  same,  the  work  will  be  done.  Will  not  teachers  take 
&old  of  this  roost  needed  work  and  thus  push  it  to  completion? 


TEACHING  PATRIOTISM. 


Much  has  been  said  and  is  being  said  about  teaching  patriotism  in  the  public 
-schools,  and  to  aid  in  creating  this  patriotic  sentiment  it  has  become  quite  the 
rfashion  to  place  flags  on  school  buildings.  The  Journal  heartily  endorses  the 
idea  of  teaching  patriotism,  and  has  no  doubt  that  the  flag  of  the  country  can 
be  used  as  a  means  to  this  end ;  but  it  has  grave  doubts  as  to  the  methods  often 
if  not  usually  employed. 

Patriotism  is  love  of  country.  How  can  a  boy  be  taught  to  love  his  country? 
How  can  a  boy  be  taught  to  love  his  home?  By  telling  him  to  love  it?  By 
-talking  to  him  about  it?  By  eulogizing  it?  By  saying  it  is  better  than  other 
boys1  homes?  Is  this  the  way  to  make  a  boy  love  his  home?  Hardly.  If  a 
boy  is  to  love  his  home  it  must  be  becanse  his  home  is  lovable — it  must  possess 
attractions  to  him.  It  may  be  a  very  humble  cottage  and  yet  dearly  loved,  or  it 
■may  be  a  mansion  and  hated.  If  parents  would  have  their  children  love  their 
homes  they  must  make  the  conditions  congenial,  attractive— commanding,  even 
coaxing  will  not  do  it.  Love  is  a  sentiment  and  can  not  be  commanded.  The 
affections  are  attracted  or  repelled  by  the  object  considered  and  can  not  be  di- 
rected by  a  third  party.  If  the  home  itself  does  not  draw  the  boy  he  is  an  alien 
.and  must  remain  so. 

What  is  true  of  the  home  is  true  of  the  country — the  larger  home.    The  way 

to  make  a  boy  love  his  country  is  not  to  tell  him  to  love  it,  not  to  proclaim  it  the 

vmost  glorious  in  the  world ;  not  to  have  him  read  in  history  that  others  have 

bought  for  it;  not  to  say  to  him  this  is  "the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
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the  brave1' ;  not  to  unfurl  a  flag  over  his  school  building  and  say,  behold  the 
emblem  of  liberty.  None  of  these  and  not  all  combined  will  make  a  boy  truly 
patriotic.  If  he  is  to  really  love  his  country  he  must  be  made  Xofeel  his  relation 
to  it.  He  must  be  led  to  understand  its  institutions, — the  family,  the  church, 
the  state,  the  general  government  and  his  connection  with  each.  He  must  be 
made  to  understand  how  his  own  happiness  and- the  welfare  of  all  depend  upon 
the  purity  of  these  institutions,  and  how  it  is  that  not  one  of  them  can  suffer 
without  harm  coming  to  every  individual.  He  must  be  led  to  see  that  any  per- 
son who  by  his  words  or  by  his  life  makes  war  upon  any  one  of  these  institutions 
of  society  is  in  so  far  an  enemy  to  his  country.  He  must  be  made  to  understand 
and  comprehend  the  institutions  of  society  and  thus  to  appreciate  them. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  one  may  teach  history  and  not  teach  patriotism.  It 
is  a  pleasant  thing  and  it  may  be  a  desirable  thing  to  have  a  flag  upon  each 
school  house,  but  whether  or  not  it  adds  to  the  patriotism  of  the  pupils  depends 
upon  the  use  made  of  it. 

THE  BENNET1*  LAW. 


The  Bennett  law — which  is  the  name  of  the  compulsory  school  law  of  Wiscon- 
sin, has  achieved  a  national  reputation.  The  law  was  passed  at  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature  almost  unanimously,  and  politics  was  not  thought  of  in  con- 
nection with  it.  It  provides  among  other  things  that  children  must  be  taught  in 
the  English  language  for  a  certain  number  of  months  each  year.  This  provision, 
of  necessity,  involved  state  inspection  of  denominational  schools.  On  these 
two  points  arose  the  trouble.  Church  schools  did  not  wish  to  be  subject  to  this 
inspection,  and  German  Lutherans  and  German  Catholics  and  other  classes 
speaking  foreign  languages  objected  to  the  clause  that  required  that  their  schools 
should  be  taught  in  English.  The  consequence  was  a  combined  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  these  elements  to  have  the  law  repealed.  One  of  the  political  parties 
seeing  a  chance  to  make  some  capital  out  of  the  situation  pledged  itself  in  its 
platform  to  abolish  these  objectionable  features  of  the  law,  and  it  thus  became 
a  political  question. 

A  similar  law  and  a  similar  condition  of  things  existed  in  Illinois.  The 
result  was  that  the  opponents  of  the  law  were  overwhelmingly  victorious.  In 
Illinois  Dr.  Edwards,  the  State  Supt.,  who  defended  the  law,  was  two  years 
ago  elected  by  over  15,000  majority,  and  in  the  late  election  he  was  defeated  by 
over  35,000.  While  this  large  change  was  not  all  due  to  this  law  it  had  much 
to  do  with  it,  and  there  is  no  mistaking  the  fact  that,  at  present  at  least,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  are  not  in  favor  of  such  a  compulsory  school  law. 

There  was  no  special  fight  made  against  the  compulsory  law  as  such, — only 
against  the  features  named.  In  fact,  some  of  the  church  resolutions  condemn- 
ing the  English  teaching  and  state  inspection  parts,  heartily  commended  the 
other  features  of  the  law,  including  the  compulsory  clause. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Bennett  law  are :  i.  This  is  the  United  States 
and  the  language  of  the  country  is  English.  2.  Every  child  has  a  right  to  an 
education,  and  not  only  this,  but  an  education  in  English,  that  he  may  be  pre- 
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pared  for  citizenship.  3.  It  is  the  djtfy  of  the  state  to  see  to  it  that  every  child 
is  given  this  necessary  qualificati^a  -for  citizenship,  and  to  this  end  and  to  this 
extent  it  has  a  right  to  inspect  the  instruction  in  church  schools. 

The  arguments  against  it  are :  1.  It  encroaches  upon  the  individual  rights 
of  parents,  who  claim  the  fight  to  have  their  children  taught  in  their  mother 
tongue.  2.  It  unnecessarily  interferes  with  the  rights  of  the- church  intiirect- 
ing  the  education  of  its  children. 

The  church  insists  that  it  is  independent  of  the  state,  and  is  capable  of  direct- 
ing its  own  schools,  which  are  not  paid  for  by  the  state  and  are  strictly  private. 

The  Journal  will  have  something  further  to  say  on  this  question  when  the 
time  comes  for  Indiana  to  deal  with  the  compulsory  education  question. 


The  Eleventh  Census  of  the  U.  S.  is  not  yet  completed  in  its  footings  and 
classification,  but  we  have  many  of  the  conclusions  reached.  The  population 
for  1880  was  50,155,783,  and  for  1890  it  is  62,480,540  The  only  states  that 
have  decreased  in  population  are  Vermont,  81 ;  and  Nevada,  17,939.  Nevada 
dropped  from  62,266  to  44,327. 

Indiana  increased  from  1,978,301  to  2,189,030.  Its  per  cent,  of  increase  was 
less  than  that  of  either  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio,  or  Kentucky, — surrounding 
states.  In  Kansas  the  census  is  taken  each  year,  and  the  figures  for  the  past 
ten  years  show  that  while  there  is  an  increase  of  1890  over  i8jto,  there  is  a  fall- 
ing off  of  over  90,000  since  1885,  when  the  maximum  was  reached. 

In  1880  Indiana  stood  6th  in  population,  the  states  standing  ahead  of  it  being 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Missouri  In  1890  Indiana  stands- 
8th,  Massachusetts  and  Texas  having  stepped  above.  Of  the  49  states  and 
ritories  of  course  New  York  stands  first  and  Nevada  stands  last. 


What  Part  of  Arithmetic  is  Most  Used  in  Practical  Life?— Mr.  Geo* 
W.  Sickles  contributes  an  article  to  the  Michigan  Moderator  in  which  he  gives 
the  results  of  some  careful  investigation  among  business  people  as  to  what  part 
of  Arithmetic  they  used  most.  People  were  interviewed  engaged  in  the  follow- 
ing branches :  Dry  goods,  lumber,  post  office,  bazar  store,  druggist,  real  estate 
and  loan,  bank,  hardware,  grocery,  farmer,  railroad,  teacher;  and  asked  to  make 
careful  estimates.  The  result  was  an  average  of  77%  in  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division ;  8%  infractions,  3%  in  compound  numbers,  11% 
in  percentage,  including  interest,  insurance,  commission,  taxes,  etc. ;  and  }i  of 
1  %  in  square  and  cube  root. 

This  shows  that  more  than  three- fourths  of  the  work  done  in  Arithmetic  in 
actual  life  is  confined  to  the  four  fundamental  rules,  and  a  common  sense  con- 
elusion  is  that  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  these  parts  should  be  a  chief  e*d  of 
arithmetical  instruction. 


c< 


The  Hoosiers  "  is  the  name  of  a  literary  society  in  Rockville.  The  Pro. 
gram  for  90-91  is  exquisite  in  taste,  and  the  work  planned  is  interesting.  Mrs. 
Rufus  Dooley,  nee  Hinkle,  late  leading  teacher,  is  president. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  USED  IN  OCTOBER. 

Writing  and  Spelling. — The  penmanship  shown  in  the  manuscripts  of  the 
entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  ioo,  with  reference  to  legibility 
(5°)»  regularity  of  form  (30),  and,,  neatness  (20).  The  handwriting  of  each 
applicant  will  be  considered  in  itself,  rather  than  with  reference  to  the  standard 
models. 

The  orthography  of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  100, 
and  1  will  be  deducted  for  each  word  incorrectly  written. 

Or,  the  county  superintendent  may  conduct  the  examination  in  these  subjects 
in  any  manner  he  may  desire. 

Geography. — 1.  In  what  part  of  the  United  States  are  lakes  most  abundant? 
In  what  part  of  Europe?    What  is  the  cause  of  this  peculiarity  of  distribution?' 

2.  What  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Columbia  River? 

3.  Where  is  the  Yo  Semite  Valley?    For  what  is  it  noted? 

4.  What  is  the  capital  of  Belgium?  Of  Sweden?  Of  Ohio?  Of  Soutb 
Carolina?    Of  Brazil? 

5.  What  is  the  chief  industry  of  Newfoundland? 

6.  Name  some  of  the  principal  canals  of  North  America  and  indicate  their 
terminal  points. 

7.  What  is  the  government  of  France?    Of  Switzerland?    Of  Holland? 

Physiology!— 1.  Write  upon  the  topic :  "The  Bones,"  under  the  follow- 
ing heads:  1.    Their  composition. 

2.  Their  structure. 

3.  Their  shapes. 

4.  Their  uses. 

5.  Their  hygiene. 

2.    Write  upon  the  topic :  "The  blood,"  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Its  composition. 

2.  Its  uses. 

3.  Its  nourishment. 

4.  Its  purification. 

5.  Its  hygiene. 

English  Grammar. — 1.  Explain  the  use  of  the  italicized  word  in  each  oi 
the  following  sentences :     a.    He  is  speaking  distinctly. 

b.  Clearly \  he  did  not  intend  it  so. 

c.  Most  assuredly  I  will. 

d.  I  met  him  only. 

2.  When  the  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence  are  said  to  be  coordinate, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  coordinate? 

3.  What  relations  may  exist  between  the  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence? 
Give  an  example  of  each. 
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4.  Make  any  needed  correction  in  the  following  sentences,  with  reason  for 
-the  same :        a.    I  had  only  gone  a  mile. 

b.  He  did  not  understand  what  he  had  done  clearly. 

c.  The  work  must  be  begun  over  again. 

5.  What  are  the  uses  of  the  compound  personal  ,pronoun?   Give  an  example 
-of  each. 

6.  What  is  an  expletive?    Give  an  example  and  explain. 

7.  What  distinctions  are  the  modes  of  verbs  meant  to  express? 
$>.    Give  the  past  tense  and  the  past  participle  of  each  of  the  following: 

a.  beseech.  d.    cling. 

b.  chide.  e.    lie  (to  recline) . 

c.  choose.  /.    lay. 
-9.     For  what  purpose  are  interjections  used  in  sentences? 
10.    At  what  stage  in  public  school  work  may  English  Grammar  be  profitably 

studied?    Give  reason  for  your  answer. 

Arithmetic. — 1.  What  letters  are  employed  in  Roman  notation,  and  by 
what  rules  are  their  values  determined? 

2.  Illustrate  the  rule  for  the  division  of  decimals,  when  the  divisor  ia  a  deci- 
mal or  a  mixed  number. 

3.  Write  the  tables  for  the  three  kinds  of  measures  of  extension. 

4.  What  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  2  yards  1  foot,  and  2  feet  8  inches? 

5.  How  much  will  19%  bushels  of  apples  cost,  at  the  rate  of  $4f0-foni# 
bushels? 

6.  William  is  16  years  old,  and  37K  %  of  William's  age  is  40%  of  Henry's 
age.    How  old  is  Henry  ? 

7.  How  much  interest  will  I  have  to  pay  on  a  loan  of  $7,650  for  20  days,  it 
7  per  cent.  ? 

8.  A  merchant  buys  a  bill  of  goods,  invoiced  at  $975,  on  60  days.  If  allowed 
5%  off  for  cash,  how  much  will  he  gain  by  borrowing  the  money  at  7%  and 
-cashing  the  bill? 

9.  What  is  the  rule  for  simple  proportion?    Illustrate. 
10.    What  is  the  length  of  one  side  of  a  cubical  block  that  contains  2  cobk 

feet,  1,457  cubic  inches?  (Answer  any  eight) 

U.  S.  History. — 1 .  What  two  principles  claimed  by  the  South  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  War  were  necessarily  abandoned  by  the  failure  of  the  Cbnfed* 
«racy? 

2.  Write  a  brief  biography  of  the  statesman  whom  you  most  admire. 

3.  Tell  what  was  the  attitude  of  each  of  the  four  prominent  European  go* 
«rnments  toward  the  colonists  in  their  struggle  for  independence. 

4.  What  was  the  special  importance  of  the  "  Mecklenburg  Resolutions?'1 

5.  What  was  the  real  objection  of  the  colonists  to  being  taxed  by  England? 

6.  What  are  the  chief  differences  between  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso"  and  the 
"  Missouri  Compromise  ?  " 

7.  What  was  the  "  Ostend  Manifesto?  "    The  "  Monroe  Doctrine? " 
Z.    Describe  a  campaign  or  a  battle  of  the  Civil  War. 
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9.  Give  an  account  of  the  explorations  of  Champlain,  DeSoto,  or  John* 
Smith. 

10.  What  were  the  chief  financial  measures  made,  necessary  by  the«xpeMfs~ 
of  the  Civil  War?    When  was  specie  payment  resumed? 

Science  op  Education. — 1.    State  what  is  meant  by  a  moral  judgment. 

2.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  relation  of  correct  moral  judgment  to  up- 
right conduct? 

3.  How  can  the  school  educate  the  child  to  form  correct  moral  judgment? 

4.  Show  that  to  form  the  habits  of  promptness,  industry,  and  regularity  is- 
to  form  moral  habits. 

5.  What  virtues  may  be  incidentally  taught  in  connection  with  United  States- 
History? 

6.  On  what  ground  may  patriotism  be  considered  a  great  virtue? 

7.  In  moral  instruction  in  the  school,  what  use  would  you  make  of*  the 
Scriptures? 

Reading. —        "All  are  architects  of  Fate, 

Working  in  these  walls  of  Time ; 
Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great, 
Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. " 

—From  LongJeUoutt." Build*r*r 

1.  Ask  10  suitable  questions,  calculated  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  the 
above  extract.  10  points,  five  each. 

2.  Write  a  brief  J>iography  of  Longfellow,  and  name  his  most  important 
works.  Mark  from  1  to  50. 

ANSWERS  TO   PRECEDING  QUESTIONS^ 


Reading. — 1.    Define  architects. 

2.  What  is  Fate? 

3.  Why  is  Fate  capitalized  ? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  "  walls  of  Time?  " 

5.  Why  is  Time  capitalized? 

6.  To  what  is  time  likened? 

7.  What  do  "  massive  deeds  "  represent  in  this  picture  V 

8.  Why  not  say  "great  and  massive  deeds?  " 

9.  To  what  is  rhyme  compared? 

10.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  stanza  in  your  own  words.. 

Arithmetic. — 4.    2  yards  1  foot  =  84  inches. 

2  feet  8  inches  =  32  inches. 
The  L  C  M  of  84  and  32.  is.  672. 
672  inches  =  18  yards  2  feet,  Ans. 

5.  nJi  :  19X  :  :  $470  :  $780,   Ans.  t 

6.  37)4%  of  16  =  6.    6  -*-  .40  =  15  years,  Ans. 

7.  The  interest  of  $1.00  for  20  days  at  7%  is  $.003}. 
•7650  X  .003$  ft=  $29.75,  Ans. 
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8.    5%  of  975=148.75.    I975 — f48.75asf926.25,  cash  value  of  the  goods. 
If  he  borrow  this  sum  in' bank  for  63  days  at  7%,  he  most  give  his  note 
for  I976  25-H .98775=1937.74.    $975— f  937-74=*37-26t  his  gain  at  the 
end  of  63  days. 
If  ordinary  interest,  and  60  days  are  used,  he  will  gain  $37.94%. 
to.    2  cubic  feet  1457  cubic  inches '*=  4913  cubic  inches/* 

The  cube  root  of  4913  is  17.     17  inches  =  1  foot  5  inches,  Ans. 

Geography. — 1.     (a)   In  the  northeastern  part. 

(6)   In  Europe  there  are  two  lake  regions,  one  in  the  Alps  and  one  around 

the  Baltic  Sea. 
(c)  The  division  of  the  water-sheds,  the  slope  of  the  land,  the  depressions 
in  the  surface. 
2.     Lumbering,  farming,  commerce,  and  fishing. 

Grammar. — 1.     (a)  Distinctly  is  an  adverb  and  modifies  speaking. 
(&)   Clearly  is  an  adverb  and  modifies  the  whole  clause. 

(c)  Most  assuredly  is  an  adverb  modifying  the  verb. 

(d)  Only  is  an  adjective  modifying  him. 

2.  When  one  does  not  depend  upon  the  other;  when  each  is  equally  impor- 
tant with  the  other.    Coordinate  means  having  the  same  rank  or  importance. 

3.  The  clause  may  be  concessive;  as,  "Though  truth  is  fearless,  yet  she  is 
meek."  They  may  be  comparative;  as,  '* Talent  is  power,  but  tact  is  every- 
thing."   They  may  be  antithetical;  as,  "I  go,  but  I  return,"  etc. 

4.  (a)   I  had  gone  only  a  mile.    Only  modifies  mile  and  should  be  placed 

near  to  it. 
(£)    He  did  not  clearly  understand,  etc.    Clearly  modifies  understand, 

and  not  done. 
(c)   The  work  must  be  begun  again.    Omit  over:  it  is  unnecessary. 

5.  The  compound  personal  pronouns  are  used  when  an  action  reverts  upon 
the  agent,  and  also  when  some  persons  are  to  be  distinguished  from  others. 
They  are  used  in  the  nominative  and  objective  cases  only;  as,  "The  soldiers 
helped  themselves."    "  I,  myself,  heard  him." 

6.  An  expletive  is  a  word  not  necessary  to  the  sense,  but  used  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy or  for  ornament;  as,  " Now,  Barabbas  was  a  robber."  "Zfervisno 
report  of  any  disaster."    Now  and  there  are  expletive. 

7.  Moods  are  different  forms  of  the  verb,  each  of  which  expresses  the  action, 
being  or  state  in  some  particular  manner. 

10.  Grammar  should  be  begun  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  year.  Before  that 
grade  the  average  pupil  is  not  prepared  to  grasp  the  subject.  As  a  preparation, 
language  lessons  should  be  given  in  the  previous  years. 

Science  of  Education. — 1.  A  judgment  is  a  mental  product  consisting  of 
the  relation  of  two  or  more  ideas.  A  moral  judgment  involves  an  ethical  idea; 
this  idea  must  precede  and  be  the  base  of  it.  A  moral  judgment  is  therefore  a 
mental  product,  consisting  of  the  relation  of  two  or  more  ideas  as  to  right  or 
wrong. 
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2.  Correct  moral  judgment  must  lie  at  the  base  of  upright  conduct, — must  be 
its  cause*  Conduct  not  springing  from  correct  moral  judgment  could  scarcely 
be  called  upright  conduct. 

3.  By  presenting  right  motives ;  by  teaching  to  distinguish  between  right 
and  wrong;  by  cultivating  the  love  of  truth  and  right;  .by  awakening  the  con- 
science. 

#  4.    Habits  that  are  the  opposite  of  promptness,  industry  and  regularity,  lead 
to  immorality  and  vice ;  just  so  these  habits  tend  to  right  conduct  and  morality. 

5.  Truthfulness,  perseverance,  patriotism,  love  of  liberty. 

6.  Patriotism  or  the  love  of  one's  country  is  one  of  the  noblest  feelings  that 
can  inspire  the  heart  It  leads  to  the  noblest  of  deetls.  It  tends  directly  to  the 
stability  of  government  and  society.  It  leads  to  the  sacrifice  of  self  for  the  good 
of  others.  It  secures  law  and  order  and  good  government,  without  which  civil- 
ization would  be  destroyed  and  barbarism  restored. 

7.  The  most  beautiful  and  instructive  lessons  in  morality  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Bible,  and  may  be  read  to  the  pupils,  as,  the  story  of  the  prodigal  son ;  the 
story  of  the  good  Samaritan.  Appropriate  lessons  from  the  Bible  read  each 
morning  may  be  made  very  interesting  and  profitable. 

History. — 1.  That  a  State  had  a  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Union.  That 
slavery  could,  as  a  matter  of  right,  be  carried  into  the  territories. 

3.  France  was  the  only  European  country  that  openly  aided  the  colonies. 
The  other  principal  countries  either  favored  the  British  or  remained  neutral. 

4.  The  Mecklenburg  Resolutions  showed  the  feeling  of  the  people  and  stim- 
ulated the  other  colonies  to  unite  for  independence. 

5.  They  objected  to  taxation  without  having  a  voice  in  Parliament. 

6.  The  Wilmot  Proviso  prohibited  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  territo- 
ries ;  the  Missouri  Compromise  permitted  the  extension  of  slavery. 

7.  The  "  Ostend  Manifesto  "  was  a  declaration  from  the  embassadors  of  the 
governments  concerned  in -favor  of  the  purchase  of  Cuba  by  the  United  States. 
The  •* Monroe  Doctrine "  was  a  declaration  "That  the  American  continents 
were  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  f  jr  colonization  by  any  European  power. " 

10.  The  raising  of  revenues  from  customs,  income  tax,  excises,  etc.  The 
issuance  of  legal  tender  notes  to  be  used  as  money.  The  issuance  of  U.  States 
Bonds  and  the  establishment  of  National  Banks. 


QUERY  AND  ANSWER  DEPARTMENT. 

[This  Department  is  conducted  by  J.  C.  Ovbgg,  Superintendent  of  the  Brazil  School*     Direct  ai 
f  matter  for  this  department  to  him.) 


QTJEEIES. 

275.  A  wins  9  games  of  chess  out  of  15  when  playing  with  B,  and  16  out  of 
25  when  playing  with  C;  at  that  rate  how  many  games  out  of  118  should  C  win 
when  playing  with  B?  G.  S.  Dunnkrline. 
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276. 

277- 
278. 

279. 

280. 


What  day  is  known  as  "  Black  Friday?  " 
What  was  La  Fayette 's  real  name? 
Who  were  on  the  bond  that  released  Jeff.  Davis? 
What  general  is  said  never  to  have  lost  a  battle? 


B.  M.  Scott. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 


.5  X  «oo6 
iV'+'iXO*)1 


+  -" 


A 16. 

1  « 


X(?03_ 


=  ? 


1.6  X  -625 

(See  No.  118,  page  336,  Ind.  Com  p.  Arith.)  A.  B.  F. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  premium  or  discount  on  a  bank  draft  in  do- 
mestic exchange?  Bloomingdalb. 

282.    Solve  No.  46,  page  284,  Ind.  Comp.  Arith.  A  Tkacher. 

Name  in  their  order  the  seven  largest  towns  in  Indiana. 

].  H.  Summers. 
Why  is  360  taken  as  the  number  of  degrees  in  a  circle?  Anon. 

What  does  Yosemite  mean?  Id. 

How  and  when  did  Russia  get  possession  of  Alaska?     W.  A.  Cole. 
Note. — A  Reader  who  asks  for  solution  of  No.  51,  page  284,  Ind.  Comp. 
Arith.,  will  see  No.  239  page  217  of  the  Journal  for  April,  1890. 

No  answers  received. 


281. 


283. 

284. 
285. 
286. 


269. 
270. 

271. 

272. 

273- 


B.  M.  Soott. 


The  Casiquiare  River  in  South  America. 

No  answer  received. 

The  hound  describes  the  curve  of  pursuit.  Let  x  =  the  distance  the 
fox  runs,  and  r  =  .  The  formula  for  the  distance  run  by  the  fox  when  over- 
taken  is  x  =  ,3  This  divided  by  the  rate  gives  the  time.  For  a  complete 
discussion  of  the  curve  of  pursuit  see  No.  11,  Vol.  iv.  School  Visitor,  published 
by  John  S.  Royer,  Gettysburg,  Ohio.  Ed. 

274.    They  will  be  nearest  to  each  other  in  i^y  hr.,  and  will  be  3.26  mile* 
apart.     For  a  full  solution  address  the  editor  of  this  department.  Ed. 

CREDITR. 

E.  J.  Fermier 265-6-7        E.  M.  Raleigh 271 

J.  H.  Summers 271        Jas.  F.  Hood 262-4-5-6-7 

D.  M.  Deeg 271        B.  M.  Scott 271-4 

The  discussion  of  the  cut ve  of  pursuit  referred  to  in  No.  273  is  by  Prof.  Heir/ 
Gunder.  one  of  Indiana's  best  mathematicians.    It  is  well  worth  careful  study. 
We  hope  that  answers  to  Nos.  269,  270,  and  272  will  be  sent  in. 


MISCELLANY. 


Antioch  College,  (Horace  Mann's  old  college),  at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 
is  now  doing  good  work  under  the  presidency  of  Rev.  D.  A.  Long. 

Pulaski  Co.  held  its  annual  Association  Nov.  28-29,  an<^  had  Pres.  Jordan 
and  Pres.  Parsons  do  all  the  work  day  and  evening.  This  was  a  new  departure 
and  a  rich  feast.  The  program  was  the  most  artistic  and  expensive  we  have- 
seen. 
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Rush  Co.  will  hold  a  joint- institute  the  3d  Saturday  in  Tano; 

The  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Association-  is  fust  abbttntf^ 
It  contains  alLfhe  papers  ana  addresses,  anq  mAkesva  volume  of  ovei  900  oagts^ 
More  anon.  •  * t   tl    ' 

4  BLyppTON  ^as  just  completed  a  new  high- school  tyu^diqg  wJMch  fa  up.  to ^fet> 
demands  of  the- times.  P.  A,  Allen  still  hold*  the  rejnsfaa^  alii  th-a,  Bhifftp* 
schools  are  prospering.  ;,  ..  •,     . 

Clark  Co. — The  teachers  of  Monroe  township  passed  a .pesotytfon  ttnaai^ 
mously*  requesting  their  representatives  to  vote  for  a.;  law,  whic^wilL  distribute 
school  revenues  on  the  "average  daily  attendance."  •        v ..  , 

The  Clay  Co.  Manual,  arranged  and  published  by  €*..£upt-.*Chilteon  by 
order  of  the  Co.  Board,  shows  the  schools  to  good  advantage  a«d  indicates  that 
some  good  work  is  being  done,  both  by  the  Supt.  and  the  teachers, 

Moorb's  Hill  College,  under  the  direction  oi  ks*new*<paesui*»tv  Dr.  J.  NL 
Martin,  is  in  a  most  prosperous  condition.  The  attendance  .is  luge. and  the* 
interest  is  excellent,  and  the  normal  department  is  making  a  good  starV  *     »  • 

Ind.  School  Journal:  I  have  not  received  my  October  iNo:.  of.  1h*  JjtonrwmK. 
My  address  is  Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 

If  the  writer  of  the  above  will  kindly  give  his  name,  the  October*  Journal' wiH 
be  sent  at  once. — [Ed.  >n 

The  Cincinnati,  Wabash  &  Michigan  Ry,  feels  that  great  injustice  has 
been  done  it  by  an  exaggerated  and  false  telegram  sent  to  the  Indianapolis 
Journal  concerning  collision  of  cars  at  Warsaw,  recently.  The  officials  of  the; 
road  pronounce  the  telegram  absolutely  false  m  its  most  essential  parts..       «. 

Lake  Co.  sustains  a  Principals1  Association,  which  is  active  and  dbibg  good* 
work  for  the  schools.  North  township  is  now  experimenting  on.  the  plan  of  a* 
township  system ;  20  teachers  doing  graded  school  work  in  town  and  6  in  coun- 
try  schools.  It  is  working  admirably  and  already  shows  marked  improvement*, 
in  country  school  work.    W.  C.  Belman  is  Supt. 

Dear  Sir :  Along  with  others  I  want  to  offer  my  mite  upon*  the '"School* 
Revenue"  question.  The  question  has  made  a  contention,  it  seems,  unfortu-. 
nately  so,  too,  between  city  and  country  schools.  I* the  daily  attendanct\%jBB*te 
the  basis  of  apportionment,  it  seems  to  me  the  country  schools  ;/ould*  be  the- 
losers.  The  large  cities  might  lose,  but  the  smaller  incorporated  towns  would  1 
gain  enough  to  make  the  country  schools  the  losers.  Better  leave  the  plan  of* 
apportionment  as  it  is  than  to  cripple  the  country  schools.  Any, plan.. that. wiUj 
cause  a  rivalry  over  dollars  and  cents  between  city  and  country,  schools,  isojot* 
good.  Let  us  hear  an  opinion  on  this  plan.  Let  the  apportionment  by  counties 
be  as  it  is,  and  let  the  apportionment  to  corporations  in  the  count Ey  be  fcxtsu?^ 
tees  on  the  basis  of  number  of  teachers  employed.  Will: some  one  give  reason*, 
able  objections  to  the  plan  ?         Truly,         J .  £.  McCutchen*.  Servja,  Ind, 

_  _        1 

INDIANA  AT  CORNELL.  " 


Ed.  Journal:    The  Indiana  colony  at  Cornell  University  Is  partly  moda  np» 
of  the  following  persons:    Prof,  and  Mrs.  Earl  Barnes,  Indiana*  Unifcessifcy;; 

Mr.  and.  Mrs*  Sam.  Harding,  Indianapolis;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  £a)fcm  Pa|i|t«D% 

4  .••■•.  '  ••■"■•*  ■'■"■ 
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<GrawfoTd8v?l1e;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Mace,  Greencastle;  and  Messrs.  Goodeil 
•and  Stevenson,  Franklin  College. 

Prof.  Barnes  is  widening  and  deepening  the  lines  of  his  University  work  and 
^s  talcing  in  addition  an  advanced  course  In  Psychology.  Mrs.  Barnes  is  giving 
the  fait  strokes  to  a  History  of  the  United  States  constructed  on  the  plan  of  her 
(Sfcefdoa's)  General  History.  iWchertkwhotfftnow  the  latter  book  will  loot 
forward  with  pleasure  to  the  revolution  in  text-books  on  U.  S.  History  that  this 
jprassses  to  make. 

'Mr.  Pattison,  formerly  instructor  in  Wabash  College,  is  working  in  the  de- 
af history,  where  his  work  has  been  highly  commended  The  rest  of 
persons  are  also  working  in  the  department  of  history,  and  all  but  Messrs. 
'Goodeil  and  Stevenson  live  in  Cascadllla  Place.  This  affords  much  pleasant 
•'socMfl'coirtact. 

If  wjust  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  other  departments  of  the  University 
fiie«restdf  ikte  houses  in  the  city  are  as  full  of  Indiana  students  as  those 
l,^btft»k  is  fair  to  say  that  my  observation  has  been  confined  to  graduate 
-^tsttleiits'in'the  department  of  history,  and  there  is  no  telling  what  a  careful  can- 
xvass  would  bring  forth.         Hoasra. 

EUROPEAN  EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 


Kingdom  of  Saxony.  During  1879-80  the  ratio  of  recruits  who  were  ffiit- 
ite  was  0.28%  in  Saxony,  but  in  1887  the  ratio  has  decreased  to  o  02% .  The 
paMc  schools  had  in  1887—579,776  chjldrea;  280  176 4*>y» And -292. 6a»*irit;- 
according  to  religion  there  were  559,803  children  of  Evangelical  faith 
'.5%,  1 04*92  Catholics s2%f  and  2081  lsraelites=o  5%. 
'JTte  •number  of  teachers  (including  substitutes)  was  8146;  7407  Protestants, 
r J&9  GathoKcs,  and  a  small  number  of  Jewish  teachers  (the  latter  taught  only 
'adgien).  Saxony  has  84  private  schools.  The  normal  number  of  pupils  to  the 
teacher  was  70  31,  in  Dresden  alone  50.  Among  100  inhabitants  there  are  18 
in  elementary  schools;  if  all  other  schools  are  counted  in  we  find  the  ratio  of 
,  population  vin  school  to  be  22% .  68,249  pupils  attend  the  continuation  schools 
v (post  graduate  courses  in  elementary  schools),  among  these  were  977  females. 

Jhe  number  of  female  teachers  is  264,  or  3  2  %  of  the  whole  number  of  teach- 
Vctn.  -in .private  schools  the  number  of  female  teachers  is  larger,  namely,  307. 

BbKEIN.    TFbis  city  had  in  1889,  180  public  elementary  schools,  with  3020 

^ln— »  and  169.052  pupils.    This  is  an  increase  of  5  schools,  102  classes,  and 

5789  children  over  the  year  1888.    The  teaching  force  consists  of  180  rectors 

(or  principals),  1006  male  teachers,  941  female  teachers,  and  619  female  assist- 


(•for  girls1  industrial  education) .  There  being  102  new  class-rooms  opened, 
would  think  that  a  great  many  more  teachers  had  to  be  procured,  but  strange 
140  say-,  ooiy  108  new  teachers  were  employed  during  the  year,  hence  6  is  the 
m mhrr  of  -changes  that  took  place  in  a  body  of  teachers  numbering  3685. 
Wkat  a  remarkable  showing.    Here  is  an  instructive  column  of  figures : 

4869:      5S8  teachers.  33,000  pupils. 
*«74:     1068          " 

1889:     3685         "  160,052  pupils,  after  20  years. 

«Sfcn  increase  of  627%  in  20  years.  An  increase  of  513%  in  20  years. 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  SCHOOL  REVENUES  AND  COMPULSORY 

EDUCATION.  : 


The.annual  meeting  of  the  City  and  Town  Superintendents  was  held  in  Indi- 
anapolis Nov.  20-21.  Their  program  designated  several  topics  for  discussion, 
butmost  of  ^tfee.  time  was  given  to  apportionment  of  school  revenues  and  com- 
pulsory education. 

,  In  regard  to  the  apportionment  the  superintendents  were  practically  unani- 
mous in,  the  belief  that  the  enumeration  is  as  honestly  taken  in  the  cities  as  in 
the  country,  but  that  there  are  more  difficulties  to  overcome  in  the  city  than  in 
tfre  country,  and  that  a  few  instances  of  abuse  of  a  law  is  not  sufficient  grounds 
for  changing  a  principle.  Many  arguments  were  given  to  prove  that  the  enu- 
meration of  children  in  cities  is  always  larger  in  proportion  to  the  entire  popu- 
lation than  in  the  country.  To  change  the  basis  of  enumeration  on  a  charge  of 
fraud  is  an  unjust  and  unwarrantable  imputation  against  city  trustees.  Reasons 
were  given  why  the  per  cent,  of  enrollment  in  the  cities  could  never  reach  that 
in  the  country:  » 

It  was  claimed  that  in  many  townships  there  are  too  many  school  houses  and 
that  schools  are  sustained  when  the  attendance  does  not  average  10  pupils,  and 
that  such  extravagance  is  never  allowed  in  the  cities,  where  the  number  of  chil- 
dren to  the  teacher  is  very  much  larger  than  in  the  country.  It  was  claimed 
that  as  a  rule  the  country  boy  gets  as  much  education  as  does  the  city  boy— 
that  in  the  city  where  a  boy  is  of  little  or  no  help  to  his  parents  he  goes  to  school 
i©  moons  in  the  year,  but  at  an  early  age  is  tempted  into  business  and  leaves 
school  entirely,  while  the  country  boy  who  is  of  great  service  on  the  farm  can 
attend  school  fewer  months  each  year,  but  continues  to  attend  school  for  more 
years.  It  was  argued  that  parochial  schools  greatly  reduce  the  enrollment  in 
the  cities,  and  to  change  the  basis  of  enumeration  so  that  the  children  attending 
should  not  draw  their  proportion  of  school  money,  would  work  a  hardship  and 
an  injustice  to  their  parents.  If  a  parent  chooses  to  send  his  children  to  a  pri- 
vate school  and  turn  over  the  public  money  they  are  entitled  to  for  the  benefit 
of  his  neighbors^ that  is  his  right.  To  change  the  basis  and  send  this  money 
over  the  state  would  render  it  necessary  to  levy  more  local  tax,  and  he  would 
"have  to  help  pay  it.  In  this  way  a  man  is  really  fined  for  sending  his  children 
to  a  private  school  at  his  own  expense.  It  was  universally  admitted  that  it  was 
right  for  the  wealthier  communities  to  assist  in  the  education  of  the  poorer  ones, 
and  it  was  shown  that  no  state  in  the  Union  goes  farther  in  this  direction  than 
does  Indiana,  but  it  was  argued  that  this  principle  should  not  be  pushed  too 
far.  The  feeling  was  very  general,  if  not  universal,  that  the  present  basis 
of  distributing  the  school  revenues  is  the  best  one  if  honestly  enforced,  and  that 
no  other  suggested  is  free  from  objectionable  features.  No  law  can  be  made  on 
this  subject,  that  may  not  be  evaded  or  abused.  The  superintendents  insisted 
that  they  wished  to  be  just  and  even  generous  toward  the  country,  but  at  the 
same  time  wanted  to  be  just  to  the  cities. 

Compulsory  education  was  considered  at  some  length.  Dr.  Hailman  read  a 
44  suggested  "  law  as  prepared  by  the  Northern  Supts.  Club,  and  this  was  gen* 
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erally  approved.  It  provided  for  compulsory  attendance,  but  omitted  it^fpjacse 
compelling  the  teaching  to  be  done  in-. English,  which  involves  to  some  extent 
the  inspection  of  church  schools,  and  which  has  met  with  so  mucfaepptoAieiufe* 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  Some  of  the  Snpts.  favored  the* English  chrasej'btxt 
the  majority  preferred  the  modified  form  on.  the  ground  that  in  this  English 
speaking  country  the*  English  wonld  take  care  of  itself,  if  the*general  elementary 

education  be  given.  •  ' 

The  suggested  law  also  provides  for  an  officer  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  see  u> 
it  that  the  law  is  enforced  and  that  all  children  of  legal  age  attend  scboolthe 
designated  time.  It  also  provides  that  no  one  shall  eiripfoy  a  child utotHit  tan 
bring  a  certificate  that  it  has  attended  school  the  required  time.  Then*  was 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  this  is  the  most  auspicious  timia^lo  urge 
the  matter  upon  the  legislature,  but  no  one  expressed '  himself  afr  bpjtostd'tO  the 
principle  ofdemanding  that  every  child  shall  be  gfven  an  elementary  education. 

WD f ANA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


Thirty  Seventh  Annnal  Session— December  2*9,  307  and  3r,  t&jbv at  Plymouth 

Churchy  Indianlip'olis^  Indiana.  *.^ 


>  -i 


PROGRAMS.  .......    ,  ^ 

"    •     '  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION.  '    '  '  '        •  •         '» 

Monday,  Dec.  ifcj,  8  p.  m.^-i.  Solo,  "My  Queen,*1  Blumenthal;  Mrs.' Flor- 
ence N.  Fisk,  Vevay.  2.  Address  of  Retiring  President,  J.  A.  Zelier.  3.  In- 
augural Address,  W.  W.  Parsons.  4.  Appointment  of  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tion of  Officers.     5.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  30,  9  a.  m. — r.  Duet,  (selected),  Mis*  Nellie  A.  Smith  and1 
Miss  Aurie  V.  Hedrick,  Union  City.  2.  School  Savings  Banks,  Mrs.  Mary  V. 
Mustard,  Bloomington.  3.  General  Discussion.  4.  Nature  and  End  of  Edu- 
cation, T.  J.  Sanders,  Warsaw.  Leaders  in  Discussion:  F.  M.  Stalker,  Bed- 
ford, Alpheus  McTaggart,  State  Normal.  5..  General  Discussion.  Recess. 
7.  Civics  in  the  Public  Schools,  R.  I.  Hamilton,  Huntington.  Leaders  in  the 
Discussion:  B.  J.  Bogue,  Mishawaka,  C.  W.  McClure,  Brookville.  8.  Gen- 
eral Discussion.    9.  Consideration  of  Constitution  of  I.  S.  T.  Association. 

Evening^  8  o'clock. — 1.  Duet,  "The  Crimson  Glow  of  Sunset  Fades,"  Mis* 
Lizzie  Caylor,  Indianapolis,  and  Mrs.  Florence  N.  Fisk,  Vevay.  2.  Solo, 
"Shadow  Songn  (Dinorah),  Miss  Aurie  V.  Hedrick,  UnionCity.  j.  Annual 
Lecture:  "Choice  of  Books/1  Rev.  Myron  W.  Reed,  Denver,  Colorado.  4- 
Report  of  Committee  on  School  Legislation.    5.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Wednesday,  Dec  31,  9  a.  m. — 1.  Duet,  "  Sing  Weljpijftrto  thVSwalJpws/, 
Miss  Aurie  V.  Hedrick,  Union  City,  and  Mrs.  Florenc'i.lJ.  Fisk,  Veyaj. .  2. 
'*prbfebel's  Education  of  Man,"  Miss  N.  Cropseyft  Indianapojis.  .  Leaders  ja 
tne  tiiscussion :  Miss  Adelaide  Baylor,  Wabash,  Miss  Hattie  Gary,  Risidfcroui. 


3.  General  Discussion.    Recess.    5.  Solo  (selected),  Geo.  W.  Benton,  Indian 
apolis.    6.  Symposium:  "The  Distribution  of  School  Revenues/ '     Leaders  in 
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the  Discussion:  J.  W.  Denney,  R.  A.  Ogg,  E.  G.  Machan,  J.  Ni  Study;  H.  M. 
La  Toilette,  I"  H.  Jones.  7.  General  Discussion.  8.  Reports  of  Commhiem. 
9.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Papers  Ranted  to  30  minutes,  leaders  in  discussion  to  10  minutes;'  all  other 
speeches  limited  to  5  minutes.  ,  Teachers  are  requested  to  come  prepared  to 
discuss  some  of  the  subjects  presented  in  the  various  programs. 

All  members  of  the  Association  who  have  paid  their  annual  dues  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  evening  lecture  free. 

Railroad  Rates. — Reduced  rates  will  be  given  to  members  of  the  Associ- 
ation on  the  following  terms:  (i)  Each  member  must  purchase  a  full  fare 
ticket  to  Indianapolis.  (2)  Each  member  must  obtain  of  the  same  agent,  a 
'Certificate  stating  that  he  paid  full  fare  going.  Members  must  have  these  certi- 
Jicates,  or  pay  full  fare  both  ways.  Certificates  stamped  by  the  home  agents  and 
signed  by  N..  Yoke,  Railroad  Secretary,  at  Indianapolis,  will  secure  return  tick- 
ets upon  payment  of  one-third  fare.    Tickets  good  from  December  26  to  January 

2,  1891. 

Members  should  inquire  of  their  agent,  at  least  one  week  before  the  meeting, 

as  to  whether  he  has  on  hand  the  certificates  that  will  secure  reduced  rates. 

No  refunding  of  fare  can  be  expected  because  of  failure  of  the  parties  to  obtain 
certificates. 

In  case  the  agent  can  not  sell  a  through  ticket  to  Indianapolis,  the  member 
win  purchase  to  the  nearest  point  where  such  ticket  can  be  obtained,  and  there 
repurchase"  to  Indianapolis,  obtaining  certificates  from  both  agents  of  whom 
tickets  were  purchased.  Nelson  Yoke,  R.  R.  Secy. 

Headquarters. — Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  Rates  $2.00  a 
day,  for  one  day  or  more,  to  members  of  the  Association  on  presentation  of  re- 
ceipt showing  payment  of  annual  dues. 

D.  W.  Thomas,  Chairman  Kx.  Com.  W.  W.  Parsons,  Pres. 

:a 

COLLEGIA!'*  DEPARTMENT. 

Monday,  2  p.  m. — 1.  Reports  and  Routine  Business.  2.  "The  Ethical 
Value  of  the  Study  of  the  Sciences/'  Prof.  Julia  W.  Snow,  Coate's  College. 

3.  "  Love  the  Basis  of  School  Government,"  Pres.  E.  G.  Paine,  Hartsville 
University.  4.  "  A  Much  Needed  Reform  in  Our  College  Courses,11  Professor 
Henry  S.  Kritz,  Wabash  College. 

Evening,  7 130  o'clock. — 1.  "History  in  the  Schools  of  Indiana,11  Prof.  E. 
W.  Kemp,  State  Normal  School.  2.  Annual  Address  by  the  President:  "Col- 
lege. Mathematics,11  Prof.  C.  A.  Waldo,  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Tuesday,  2  p.  m. — 1.  "Physiology  in  College  Courses,11  Prof.  O.  P.  Jenkins, 

De  Pauw  University.     2.   "The  Training  to  be  Expected  from    Technical 

Courses,"  Prof.  Albert  P.  Carman,  Purdue  University.    3.   "  Qualifications  for 

the  Interpretation  of  Poetry,11  Prof.  C.  H.  Hall,  Franklin  College.    4   Reports 

of  Committees  and  Election  of  Officers. 

:« 

•     HIGH   SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

Tuesday,  2  p.  m. — 1.  "What  is  a  High  School,  and  What  Must  It  Do  by 
Reason  of  Its  Essential  Nature?  "  George  C.  Hubbard,  Prin.  H.  S.,  Madison. 
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Discussion  opened  by  A.  W.  Moore,  Prin.  H.  S.,  Marion.  2.  "Shall  High 
Schools  have  Half-Day  Sessions?"  Z.  B.  Leonard*  Prin.  H.  S.,  Elkhart.  Gen* 
eral  Discussion. 

Wednesday,  2  p.  m.— 1.  "Whom  Shall  the  High  School  Graduate?'" 
Supt.  P.  V.  Voris,  .Hagerstown.  Discussion  opened  by  Mrs.  £.  Mowrer,  Prin. 
H.  S.t  Warsaw.  2.  "English  in  the  High  School/'  Edward  H.  Griggs,  Inst, 
in  Eng.,  Indiana  University.    General  Discussion.    3.  MisceIfan&a$\BusiiB*s9. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  one  interested  in  these  subjects  will  take  part  in  the 
discussions.'  J .  W.  Garr,  Pro. 

W.  E.  Henry,  Chairman  Ex.  Com. 

:o: 

VILLAGE  AND  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

Tuesday,  2  p.  m. — 1.  President's  Address:  G.  L.  Harding,  Middlebury. 
2.  **  Elementary  Drawing  in  the  Common  Schools/'  Miss  A.  E.  Hill,  Drawing 
Teacher,  South  Bend.  Discussion  by  Miss  Jennie  Langley,  Primary  School, 
Elkhart;  Geo.  W.  Del  and,  Supt.  Schools,  Vermillion  County.  3.  "  Individual 
Economy  of  the  Teacher/1  N.  C.  Johnson,  Supt.  Schools,  Cambridge  City. 
Discussion  by  W.  A.  Bell  and  W.  W.  Parsons.  4.  "  Value  of  Psychology  to 
the  District  Teacher/1  M.  B.  Thomas,  Supt.  Schools,  Pike  Co.  Discussion  by 
J.  H.  Henry,  Morgan  Co. ;  W.  H.  Chilson,  Clay  Co.  5.  Appointing  Com- 
mittees.   Miscellaneous  Business. 

Wednesday,  2  p.  m. — 1.  "Elementary  Science  in  the  <^mmon  Schools/' 
P.  S,  Baker,  chair  of  Chemistry,  De  Pauw  University.  Discussion  by  Louis  J. 
Rettger,  South  Bend;  Robert  W.  Spear,  Evansville;  Willis  S.  Ellis,  Madison 
Co.  2.  "What  Instruction  Shall  be  Given  in  Grammar?  M  Mrs.  Marietta  H. 
Dunn,  New  Cumberland.  Discussion  by  Miss  Emma  Butler,  Warsaw;  John 
W.  Cravens,  Monroe  Co. ;  T.  A.  Brink,  Butler.  3.  Reports  of  Committees. 
Miscellaneous  Business.  G.  L.  Harding,  Prts. 

E.  J.  McAlpine,  Chairman  Ex.  Com. 

- — — :o:     ■ 
TOWNSHIP,   TOWN,  AND  CITY  TRUSTEES'  DEPARTMENT. 

Tuesday,  2.00  p.  m. — 1.  "The  Columbian  Exposition — Shall  Indiana  be 
Represented? "  James  H.  Smart,  Pres.  Purdue  University.  General  Discos* 
s ion.    2.   Miscellaneous  Business. 


PERSONAL. 


J.  S.  Goshorn  is  principal  at  Clay  City. 

H.  S.  Gilhams  has  control  at  Wolcottville. 

J.  M.  Lilley  holds  the  reins  at  Knightsville. 

C.  M.  Leib  is  principal  of  the  Lima  schools. 

T.  N.  James  is  principal  of  the  Brazil  high-school. 

J.  V.  Zartman  is  Supt.  of  the  schools  at  Worthington. 

Jesse  W.  Riddle  is  Supt.  of  the  schools  at  Leavenworth. 

J.  W.  Short  still  remains  at  the  head  of  the  Liberty  schools. 

M.  S.  Wilkinson,  ex-Co.  Supt.,  is  principal  at  Centre  Point- 
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1. 1.  Cammack,  a  Hoosier,  is  principal  of  the  Lathrop  school,  Kansas  (HtjL 
A.  J.  Johnson  remains  in  charge  at  La  Grange,  with  Paul  M.  Millet 
of  the  high-school. 

Mrs.  Eudora  L.  Hailman  of  La  Porte  was  one  of  the  instructors  at  the  fiftori 
County  Association  November  29. 

F.  D.  Tharp,  formerly  of  Indiana,  is  and  has  been  for  several  yeans- 
of  school  building  in  Kansas  City. 

Perry  D.  Creager  resigned  the  superintendency  of  the  Kendalfcritfet-  s< 
and  is  atttending  a  law  school  at  Chicago. 

S.  W.  Phillips,  for  five  years  principal  of  the  Salem  high-school,  fe  new  {butt 
principal  of  the  Eikosi  Academy  at  Salem. 

Will.  Rawles,  a  State  University  graduate,  late  of  Vincennes  high-school,  is* 
now  principal  of  the  high-school  at  Sedalia,  Mo. 

W.  If.  Rucker  continues  to  superintend  at  Lawrenceburg^  and  his  atunar" 
report  shows  the  schools  in  good  running  condition. 

J.  H.  Smart,  Pres.  of  Purdue  University,  was  President  of  the  National  Agr\°* 
cultural  Association  which  recently  met  in  Champaign,  111. 

E.  F.  Sutherland,  ex- principal  of  the  Mitchell  Normal  School,  is  now  territo- 
rial manager  of  the  American  Manakin  Association  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Stel'a  Robertson,  a  student  of  the  State  Normal  in  '£4,  *&5  and  *87,.aadr 
formerly  a  teacher  in  Shelbyville,  Ind.,  is  now  a  teacher  of  Sixth  Grade  in  one 
of  the  largest  school-buildings  in  Chicag ). 

George  P.  Brown,  editor  of  The  Public  School  Journal,  recently  returned  to* 
Indianapolis  and  addressed  the  teachers.     It  was  an  excellent  address  and 
highly  appreciated.     Having  once  superintended  the  city  schools  his  visit 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  himself  and  by  his  many  friends. 

Harvey  D.  Vories  has  been  elected  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  and  will  rake> 
the  office  next  March.  The  Journal  in  referring  to  Mr.  Vories's  candidacy  and* 
nomination  has  already  spoken  cf  his  scholarship,  experience,  energy,  and  gen- 
eral fitness  for  the  office  to  which  he  is  now  eltcted.  He  will  make  an  active  ^ 
energetic  officer,  and  vull  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  uplifting  of  the  schools.. 
In  all  this  work  he  will  have  the  heaity  support  of  the  School  Journal.  ; 

School  Teachers  in  Politics. — The  following  named  persons  were  elected)' 
to  office  at  the  late  election : 

H.  D.  Vories,  Supt.  cf  Franklin  county,  was  elected  State  Superintendent. 

A.  M.  Sweeney,  late  Supt.  of  Dubois  Co.,  was  elected  Supreme  €t.  Re  port  err. 

A.  N.  Higgins,  principal  of  the  Wayne  town  schools,  was  elected  Represent 
tative  from  Montgomety  county. 

D.M.  Ellison,  late  Supt.  of  Lawrence  county,  comes  to  the  next  legislature;: 
as  Senator. 

G.  A.  Osborn,  ex- Supt.  of  Grant  county,  but  at  present  principal  ol  a  warctj 
school  in  Marion,  is  elected  Recorder  of  his  county,  but  does  not  take  his  office* 
till  November,  '91 

J.  W.  Cravens,  Supt.  of  Monroe  Co.,  is  elected  to  the  office  cf  County  Cleik^. 

This  is  a  good  list  and  certainly  a  creditable  one. 
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BOOK    TABLE. 


*>* 


tfAi&ER's  Publications,  all  of  them,— The  Monthly,  The  Weektyv  The 
Isazar,  and  Young  People,  are  all  first  class  in  their  departments  and  make** 
tfcellent  Christmas  presents. 

Tire  Arena,  published  in  Boston,  is  coming  to  the  front  as  a  magazine  of 
^sterling  merits.  The  live  issues  of  the  day,  political,  social,  religious,  aredis- 
' cussed  by  Hie  best  thinkers  of  the  land. 

Silver,  Burbett  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  ready  the  second  edition  (revised 
iand improved)  of  "  Our  Ojvn, Country  ",  Book  III.  of  The  World  and  Its  People. 
This  book  is  Vol.  7  of  The  Young  Folks'"  Library ;  a  papular  series  edited  by 
*Laridn  2D  union,  LL.  D.,  Head  Master  of  Boston  Normal  School. 

lifts.  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  "Reminiscences"  of  her  late  husband, 
*which  she  is  row  writing,  has  been  purchased  by  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
xif  Philadelphia,  and  the  articles  will  shortly  begin  in  that  periodical.  These- 
wiH  have  for  its  title,  "Mr.  Beecher  as  I  Knew  Him,"  and  will  cover  the 
period  of  his  fifty-seven  years  of  married  life. 

Chas.  Sciubner's  Sons,  of  New  York,  recently  published  a  book  entitled, 
^•The  Waited  States— Us  History  and  Constitution,11  by  Alexander  Johnston, 
book  originally  appeared,  nearly  in  its  present  form,  in  the  Encyclopedia 
It  is  not  therefore  intended  foe  children*  but  is  a  profound  stud/ 
*f  the  growth  of  the. nation  and  its  constitution.  It  is  an  excellent  book  to  read 
in  connection  with  any  common  school  history. 

Haute*" s  Sixth  Reader,  which  completes  one  of  the  best  series  of  Readers 
3pet  published,  is  at  hand.  It  is  a  fit  closing.  The  editor  is  James  Baldwin, 
'Ph.  D.,  for  many  years  Supt.  of  the  Huntington  schools.  Mr.  Baldwin  has 
*dnie  Indiana  credit  in  many  literary  works.  The  selections  in  this  book  are  of 
>a  high  order  and  must  open  the  way  to  the  study  of  English  Literature,  if  well 
fanght.    The  variety  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 

Harper's  Readers  are  now  published  by  the  American  Book  Company. 

Porter  &  Coates,  of  Philadelphia,  have  on  their  list  three  excellent  books 
*or  boys  and  girls,  all  under  the  head,  "  Child's  History  of  Rome."  They  are 
<e*tiftled  respectively,  "  Seven  Kings  of  the  Seven  Hills,"  "  Heroes  of  the  Seven 
«iils,"  and  "  Conquests  of  the  Seven  Hills.'1  These  books  are  well  written 
calculated  to  inspire  an  interest  that  will  lead  to  further  historic  research, 
books  are  well  bound  and  cheap — only  40  cts.  a  volume.  The  same  hoax 
ijmbiishes  a  volume  of  Webster's  Speeches  (over  500  pp.),  same  binding  and 
iprioe  as  the  above  named  histories.    Ed.  R.  Smith,  Chicago,  is  western  Agt. 

The  International  Educational  Series,  edited  by  Wm.  T.  Harris  and 
tptbiished  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  has  reached  Vol.  XV.  This  is  on  "School 
^Supervision,"  by  J.  L.  Pickard.  The  author,  who  was  for  many  years  Sapt 
•of  the  Chicago  schools,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  educational  men  in  the 
^United  States,  and  his  experience  and  opinions  are  valuable.  The  book  gives 
-history  of  supervision  and  its  character,  and  then  discusses  state,  count/, 
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^u^^c^superv^lon,  and  later  treats  of  the  various  phases  of  the  work,  such  as 
-exammaUoi^  and  prpmotion^  tl?e  superintendent's  relation  to  teachers,  pupils, 
patroes.  school  board,  etc.,  etc.  This  book  is  intended  especially  for  superin- 
tendents and  will  certainly  be  helpful  to  them,  and  it  is  not  lacking  in  interest 
-to  teachers  as  well,  and  the~teacher's  w»rk~is  discussedSfwn*the^periiitend- 
-enl's  standpoint.' 

A  Life  of  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix,  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston,  and  written  by  Frances  Tiffany,  has  just  been  issued.  This  book  is 
41  record  of  the  life  of  a  woman  whose  years  extended  through  the  greater  part 
of  a  century,  but  they  were  years  devoted  entirely  to  the  service  of  others.  Miss 
Dix  was  born  in  1802  and  died  in  1887.  She  was  the  first  person  in  our  country 
*o  turn  her  own  and  public  attention  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  such  un- 
happy persons  as  had  been  deprived  of  their  reason.  By  her  untiring  efforts 
*he  completely  revolutionized  the  care  and  management  of  the  insane,  not  only 
in  the  United  States  but  in  Canada  and  Scotland,  besides  exerting  a  wide  influ- 
ence in  many  European  countries.  Her  efforts,  although  benefiting  the  insane 
as  si  class,  were  particularly  blest  to  the  pauper  insane,  who  up  to  the  period  of 
Miss  Dix's  efforts,  had  been  confined  in  jails  and  alms-houses. 

This  is  the  first  complete  history  of  Miss  Dix  that  has  been  written.  She 
was  very  averse  to  giving  to  the  public  any  facts  that  might  be  woven  into  a 
history  of  herself,  saying  that  nothing  would  give  her  greater  pain  and  annoy- 
ance than  toaee  in  piiftt  a  record  of  her  li£e,r— and  that  it.  would  be  tiq&e.ejipugh 
<6r  this  when  she  was  gone.  This  will  account  largely  for  the  imperfect  under- 
standing so  many  persons  have  concerning  her.  During  the  war,  Miss  Dix  did 
a  wonderful  work  in  the  care  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  After  the  close  of 
the  war  she  raised  money  sufficient  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  soldiers  buried 
at  Hampton,  Va. 

BUSINESS   NOTICES, 


School  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  learn  the  address  of  the  best 
"Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  addressing  Orville 
Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers1  Co-operative  Association,  70  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.   We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  confidential  and  honorable  treatment. 

A.  Flanagan,  of  Chicago,  handles  any  number  of  books  and  material  that  come  in 
the  line  of  Special  Aim  to  Teachers.  Read  his  advertisement  on  another  page,  and 
-send  for  his  catalogue.  12-it 

Wantwd — Atfeneftgettc  maiMo  open  a  bc&neh  office  for«n  old««5tablnhed  St.  Louts 
€rm.  He  must  have  good  references,  and  from  $550  to  $5000  in  cash.  Salary  to 
start  with,  190  per  month,  in  addition  to  an  interest  in  the  busines.  Address  Box  401, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  1 2- it 

Lady  Teachers  Wanted  !— The  School  and  College  Bureau  of  Elmhurst  (Chicago) , 
111.,  secured  positions  for  lady  teachers  in  37  States  the  past  season.  The  salaries  of 
-these  range  from  f  30  per  month  to  $1850  per  year.  This  Bureau  secures  positions 
for  all  kinds  of  teachers — in  public  schools,  seminaries  normal  schools,  church  schools, 
colleges,  universities,  etc.  It  you  are  seeking  a  position,  or  desire  to  advance  in  your 
profession,  this  Bureau  will  make  a  special  effort  to  assist  you.  Send  for  circulars  and 
blank.  Address,  C.  J.  Albert,  Manager,  Elmhurst,  III.     12-? 
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Shorthand. — I  am  prepared  to  give  private  instruction  in  this  art  by  mail  to  alisr 
ited  number  of  persons.  Pitman  system.  Terms,  including  all  necessary  books,  $} 
for  ten  lessons.     It  will  pay  you  to  learn  this  art  during  spare  hours  this  winter* 

12-it  Address,  R.  H.  Hajldman,  Loganspott,  lad. 

B .  A .  Bulloc K ,  for  many  years  a  teacher,  is  now  connected  with  a  mercantile  agency 
in  this  city,  and  is  in  a  position  to  furnish  teachers  profitable  employment  throughoat 
the  year,  or  daring,  their  vacation;  « We  nuggest  tfckt  genttemeir'who  thfiflTof  leaving 
the  profession'  for  more  profitable  work,  correspond  with  him.    Office  No.  24^  East 
Washington  Street,  City.  12- it 

The  Big  Four  Route  is  the  popular  line  to  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Omaha, 
Council  Bluffs,  and  all  points  in  the  North  and  West.  It  you  are  contemplating  a  trip 
to  Seattle.  Tacoma,  Portland,  or  any  point  in  the  New  Northwest,  call  on  the  nearest 
agent  of  the  Big  Four  Route  and  obtain  full  information  as  to  rates,  routes,  and  all 
other  matters  of  interest.  12-? 

Columbus  Normal  School  and  Business  Institute  opens  its  twenty-ninth  Ten* 
January  20,  1891 ;  thirtieth  Term,  March  31 ;  thirty-first  Term,  June  9.  Students  can 
enter  at  any  time  and  study  any  branch.  Beau  iful  location ;  Good  library;  Superior 
instruction.  We  expect  to  make  the  Normal  so  good,  practical,  thorough,  progresare 
and  scientific  that  it  will  be  .accepted  by  the  masses.  On  arriving  take  the  street-car 
and  come  direct  to  the  door  of  the  Normal.  Intelligent  young  persons  are  always 
welcome.  For  any  information  write  to  the  principal,  J.  E.  Policy,  Columbus,  Bar- 
tholomew  County,  Indiana.     Catalogue  and  Normal  Journal  mailed  free.  12-? 

Light  Hearts  and  Plenty  Money. — Mr.  Editor :  I  have  just  c  mpleted  my 
week's  work  with  my  Plating  Machine  and  have  $42  profit  as  a  reward.  I  am  charmed 
with  the  business;  the  work  is  easy  and  profits  large.  I  bought  my  Plater  from  W. 
H.  Griffith  &  Co. j  Zionsville,  Ohio,  for  $3,  and.  1  feel  confident  if  people  only  knew 
how  cheaply  they  could  get  a  Plater  and  how  much  money  they  could  make  with  fry 
we  would  see  many  happy  homes,  "where  penury  now  exists.*'  It  is  surprising  the 
amount  of  tableware  and  jewelry  people  want  plated,  and  if  persons  now  idle  would 
send  to  the  above  address  and  get  a  circular,  and  go  to  work,  they  would  soon  bare 
light  hearts  and  plenty  money.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Noble.     12-it 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  (BIG  FOUR.)  Re-Opehing? 
Indianapolis  &  Columbus  Line. — On  and  after  Nov.  16,  Peoria  Division  trains  will 
run  through  between  Peoria  and  Columbus,  Ohio.  Train  leaving  Indianapolis  at  3.3$. 
a.  m.  runs  via  Arcanum  and  Dayton,  reaching  Dayton  at  7.40  a.  m.,  Springfield  at  8.15. 
a.  no.,  and  Columbus  at  10  a.  m.  Train  leaving  Indianapolis  at  6.50  p.  m.  runs  direct 
to  Springfield,  reaphing  there  at  11.45  P*  m.?  and  Columbus  at  2.25  a.  m.  Trains  ar- 
rive from  Springfield  and  Glumbus  ac  11  a.  m.  and  11.15  p.  m. 

All  the  above. mentioned  trains  run  daily.  There  is  very  little  change  west  of  Indi- 
anapolis, except  that  the  accommodation  trail?-  reaching  Indianapolis  at  10.30  a.  m. 
and  leaving  at  5.05  p.  m.,  which  has  heretofore  run  between  Indianapolis  and  Chin- 
paign,  will  hereafter  run  no  further  than  D  invite.     t  .    , 

For  tickets  and  full  information  call  at  Big  4  office's,  No.  I  East  Washington  street i 
138  South  Illinois  St.;  Massachusetts  Ave.  and  Union  Stations,  Indianapolis.     12-f 

Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normal  Training  School  — Mid-Year 
Term  beginning  January  26,  1891.   Eighteen  Free  Scholarships.  Address  the  principal, 
11-tf  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WANTED — Five  men  of  liberal  education  and  good  address  to  represent  ds  as 
valuable  school .  specialties.  No  canvassing..  Position  permanent  and  profitable  tp 
right  parties.  Investigation  desired.  For  particulars  call  on  or  address,  O.  W.  Closi? 
315  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  H*4t 

NOTICE ! — Every  teacher  should  send  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  id- 
dressed  to  the  "  American  College  and  Public  School  Directory,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,"  » 
that  the  14th  annual  volume  of  this  standard  work  may  be  more  complete  thairtvtr. 
Any  one  who  does  this  will  be  entitled  to  purchase  a  copy  of  the  work  at  $1  less  than 
the  regular  price.  11-* 
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Thk  National  League  of  State  Teachers  Bureaus  offers,  at  no  addi- 
tional expense*  the  advantages  of  a  registration  in  as  many  State  Bureaus  of  the 
"  League  "  as  states  in  which  a  teacher  is  willing  to  accept  a  position.  Good 
teachers  ire  wanted  for  a  large  number  of  desirable  positions  in  public  and 
private  schools  and  college  work.  Address  Indiana  League  Teachers1  Bureaur 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Geo.  W.  Thompson,  manager.  See  advertisement  on 
another  page.  i-tf 

Onr /**  J  A.l     LOCAL  agent  wantad  hv your  county. at onoe,*part *>t  frill* time .. 
jJJ^i^Sl^ijJtr  ^  reliable  and  energetic  man  can  secure  a  permanent  and  paying. 
posmonwithuTirtock  warranted  strictly  first-class,  and  any  failing  to  live,  replaced 
tpCCT     W&*  Write  for  terms  at  once.    All  letters  promptly  answered. 
rRtl-i  R.  D.  LUETCHFORD  &  CO., 

9-4t  Nurserymen,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Teacte  co-ttperativc  flssociaiioo 


70-72  DEARBORN  ST. 
CHICAGO. 

Established  in   1884.      Positions  filled,  2300.      Seeks  Teachers  who  are 
ambitious  for  advancement  rather  than  those  without  positions.  12-tf 
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MEDICAL  *  <  )LL  KGE  0  HOSPITAL 

OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

THE  policy  of  thin  institution  in  to  mnke  no  prumhes  lor  Hospital  or  College  tuition,  clinics  nub- 
clinics,  or  any  means  for  study  and  observation,  that  ar*  not  literal!  ▼  and  righteously  kept.  Thb 
Tam  y-Skcond  Annual  Course  or  Lkctubps  will  hefin  i*pt  15.  1891,  and  con  lime  f  r  six  inon. 
For  full  particulars,  catalogue,  and  ('Unique,  address,  E.  Z.  BAIL  Elf,  M.  1>.,  Registrar,  303*4 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  i2-9t 

THE  *  PR  ANG  *  COURSE  *  OPM- INSTRUCTION 

IN 

FORM  AND  DRAWING. 


"  If  we  now  consider  the  Prang  Course  as  a  whole,  and  compare  it  with  correspond- 
ing-methods provided  for  teaching  Drawing  in  Elementary  Scfeools  in  Europe,  the  great 
snpe  iority  of  the  Prang  Coarse  can  not  escape  us.  Unity,  previously  wanting,  has 
been  given  to  the  study  of  Drawing;  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  constructive, 
pictorial  and  decorative  drawing  have  been  presented  in  their  true  relations." — Pada- 
gogiwn%  Leipzig*  Aprils  1889. 

1 

The  PRANG  COURSE  has  a  much  wider  adoption  in  the  best  schools  of  the  country 
than  all  the  other  **  Systems  of  Drawing  "  put  together,  and  has  the  indors  mentor 
the  leading  Educators  East  and  West.  More  than  100  Western  Towns  and  Cities, 
enrolling  over  100,000  pupils  in  the  Public  Schools,  have  adopted  The  Prang  Drawing 
since  September  1,  1889.     Send  for  circulars  describing  and  giving  price  of — 

Prang's  Complete  Course  in  Drawing,         Prang's  Mnnual  «*TJse  of  Models." 

■  Sctwi  tK»»k«nowrf»(lT  )  Prang's  Models,  (In  cetH or  in  bulk. ) 

Prang's  Shorter  Course  Text-Books.  Prang's  Drawing  Pencils. 

Prang's  Shorter  Course  Manual.  Prang's  Water  Colors. 

Prang's  Introductory  Shorter  Course  Books. 


PRANG'S  STANDARD  COLORED  MAPS  for  teaching  color  in  the 

lower  grades  of  Public  Schools  and  in  Kindergartens.     Manufactured  under  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  Mr.  Prang.     Send  for  samples. 

Address,  TUB  PRANG  EDUCATION Ali  CO. 

WM.  S.  MACK,  Western  Manager.        [12-3O         151  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO.. 


SWINTON'S 

Studies  |  in  |  English  |  Literature 

THE  ONLY  TEXT-BQOK 

€n  English  Literature  extant  which  pursues  the  Qorreet  method  of 
$tudy,  viz.,  careful  analysis  and  critical  study  of  one  or  more  of  the  tat 
productions,  entire,  of  forty  of  the  most  eminent  Authors  the  world  ha 
produced,  both  English  and  American. 

Specimen  pages  will  be  sent  free  of  cost  oh  application. 


INTRODUCTION  PRICE,  $i  oo 

It  will  be  furnished  for  Introduction  in  Exchange 

for  any  Old  Fifth  or  Sixth  Reader,  or  Old 
Text- Book  on  English  Literature,  for 

ONLY  60  CENTS  PER  COPY. 


THE |  BEST  |  ADVANCED  |.  READER! 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 


The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  Officers  is  especidly  called  to 
*hat  best  of  School  Books  for  High  School,  Academy,  and  advanced 
^Grammar  School  Classes  as  a  reader,  viz  , 

STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

By  WILLIAM  SWINTON. 

T  us  elegint  and  beautifully  illustrated  volume  has,  by  its  merits,  won 
its  way  into-  favdr  evefytfhere. 

Correspondence  solicited  by  the  publishers, 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS, 

W.  J.  BUTTON,  Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

General  Western  Agent,  255  &  257  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.         iM* 


THE  NEW  NATIONAL 

SERIES  OF  S  CHOOL  ROOKS. 

INCLUDING 

TBE  WELL  KNOWN  POPULAR  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES  OF  I L  &  CO. 

NOW   COMPRISES 

Barnes1  New  National  Readers,  {Five  Books.) 
Barnes1  Primary  and  Brief  U.  S.  Histories, 
payson,  dunton  &  scribner  copy  books, 
Bond's  Staff  Ruled  Writing  Books. 
Crosby's  Greek  Series.    Barnes1  New  Copy  Books,  (SixBooks.) 
Language  and  other  Tablets.  Barnes1  New  Geographies  (2  B*ks.) 
Barnes1  Language  Lessons.    Ward's  Business  Forms,  (4  JVbs.) 
Bartholomew  Drawing  Books.    Sill's  Practical  Grammar. 
Maxwell's  English  Grammar. 

Watson's  Complete  Speller,  (One  Book.) 

Ficklin's  New  Arithmetics,  {Two  Books.) 
Steele's  Popular  Science  Texts. 
Hanson's  Latin  Books. 
The  Pathfinder  Physiologies, 
glllet  and  rolfe's  science  texts. 
Worm  an1  s  Modern  Language  Series. 


A8ED  upon  the  most  approved  m  el  bods  of  instruction,  teaching  the  various  bran- 
ches is  the  Minnleat  po  sible  way,  these  standard  school  bo<  ks  are  cheaper,  taking 
into  consideration  the  proportion  of  matter  and  eupeiioiiiy  of  mechanical  woik- 

manahip,  than  any  other  Series.    They  appeal  to  all  educators  desiring  the  latest, 

envapest,  and  best  text-boi  ks  for  their  schools. 

In  comparing  the  prices  of  our  book*  wit  h  i  hose  of  other  publishers,  it  should  be  bone 
III  mind  that  Barnes1  Ne*  hat  local  Headers,  Watson's  Complete  Speller.  Ficklin'a  Ele- 
mentary and  Practical  Arithmetics,  Barnes'  Language  Lessons,  and  Bill's  Practical  Gram- 
mar, altogether  at  exchange  prices  cost  less  than  12  tents  per  hundred  pages,  and  at  inlroduc~ 
Horn  or  wholesale  price*,  cost  >ess  than  19  cents  per  hundred  pages.  Barrel  superb  new  Geog- 
raphies, and  the  new  edition  of  Barnes'  Brief  U.  S.  History,  which,  on  account  of  the 
different  colors  of  the  maps,  have  to  be  printed  with  six  different  impressions,  cast  only, 
etf  exchange  prices.  27  cutis  per  hundred  pages,  and  at  introduction  or  wholesale  prices,  less 
than  47  cents  per  hundred  pages.  The  publkhers  confidently  believe  that  the  introduction 
and  exchange  price-  of  their  books  are  as  Jow  as  those  of  any  other  Series,  and  the  same 
la  also  true  as  regards  their  prices  after  introduction. 

The  Maw  National  Series  of  School  Books  (in  whole  or  in  part)  la  now  in  satisfactory  me 
In  nearly  every  city  and  town  ot  prominence  in  the  United  States,  a*  well  as  in  thousands 
of  school  districts.  In  some  sections  of  the  country  the  use  of  these  books  Is  practically 
luiuurui. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

Ill  &  113  William  St,  New  York.         263  &  269  Wabash  Ave.,  Chioago. 
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The  New  and  Handsomely  gotten-up  Catalogue  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  teacher  in  the  state.  The  Unparalleled  Advantages 
should  be  known  to  every  one.  The  book  in  itself  is  worth  much  to 
the  teacher  for  the  Science  of  Education  which  it  gives.  Free  to  any 
address. 

Expenses  :  Tuition  $8.00  for  one  term  of  10  weeks.  $27.00  will 
secure  Tuition,  Board,  and  Room-Rent  for  10  weeks.  $100.00  will 
secure  the  same  for  40  weeks.    Satisfaction  is  Guaranteed. 

Courses:  Teachers1,  Scientific,  Classic,  Commercial,  Surveying 
and  Engineering,  Law,  Preparatory  Medical,  Music,  Art,  Phonogra- 
phy, Type-writing,  Telegraphy. 

Preparatory  Medical  Course  :  This  has  been  much  improved. 
No  other  school  in  the  country  can  do  half  so  well  with  its  students. 
Every  student  of  medicine  should  send  at  once  for  the  new  catalogue  to 
get  particulars. 

Law:  This  department  opened  November  12,  '89.  A  successful 
practicing  attorney  is  in  charge.  Law  students  will  find  it  to  their 
interests  to  investigate  the  advantages  here. 

Music,  Shorthand,  Etc.  :  These  departments  are  up  with  the 
times.    Superior  work  is  done,  and  the  tuition  is  lower  than  elsewhere. 

Special  Advantages  :  Best  Location  in  the  West ;  More  differ- 
ent classes  for  the  number  of  students  than  in  any  other  college ;  Grad- 
uates go  into  the  best  positions ;  Expenses  a  minimum ;  No  saloons, 
theaters,  etc. ;  Students  can  enter  at  any  time ;  Students  have  perfect 
liberty  in  selecting  studies ;  Students  study  in  their  rsoms ;  the  college 
has  an  established'  reputation  and  its  students  take  standing  at  once  in 

any  community.    Do  not  attend  a  local  school  that  may  go  down  in  a 
year. 

'  Fall  Term  opens  September  3,  '89 ; 

First  Winter  Term,  November  12,  '89; 
Calendar:      <  Second  Winter  Term,  January  21,  '90; 

Spring  Term,  April  1,  '90; 
k  Summer  Term,  June  10,  '90. 

Correspondence  is  solicited.    The  Catalogue  and  copy  of  "  Central 
Normal  Post"  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one. 
Address : 

CHARLES  A.  HAEGRAVE,  President 

J.  A.  JOSEPH,  Seoretary  and  Treasurer.  W 


JoB0KttaOOLIJKrT,PrM.    W*t*LBMIHO,Treaa.    BDWABD  lTAWXI*n^8eo'jr. 


Jotoiporaiari. 

JOASPHUB  OOLLITT, 
WILLI  Ml  HKILMAN, 
D.  J.  MACKBT, 
B.  P.  HUSTON, 
WILLIAM  PLUMING, 
ft.  C.  BCLL, 
JAMB8  MUBDOCK. 
BDWABD  HAWKINS. 


Office  of 


{■litis  g«Wol  jju*  gt. 

No.  101  West  Washington  Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


JuMisfcrn 

Of  Iadlana  XdveatlMftl 
Berts*  of  Sshoftl  Book*. 
Prloe  List  fixed  bj  taw. 

lit  B«aAsr,     •••01 

3d  Router .16 

Sd  Router,  •  •  •  •  J6 
4th  Header,  -  •  •  M 
6th  Header,  •••.*• 
KleoMnuryArUa'ife,  J» 
Complete  Arttbmetio,  .46 
Elementary  Oeogliy,  .SO 
Complete  Geography,  .76 


To  the  School  Officers  of  Indiana : 

The  several  Complete  Series  of  Readers,  Geographies,  and  Arithmetics 
published  by  this  Company  were  adopted  on  July  loth,  1889,  by  the  S^ate 
Board  of  Education,  for  exclusive  use  in  the  common  schools  of  Indiana  for 
the  next  five  years.  This  action  was  taken  under  the  law  of  March  2d,  1889. 
The  best  evidence  of  the  merits  and  value  of  these  books  is  afforded  by  the 
resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Education,  taken  from  the  official  record.  They 
are  as  follows: 

Whbrbas,  The  text  books  in  geography  submitted  by  the  Indiana  School  Book  Company, 
constating  of  an  elementary  geography  and  a  complete  geography,  are  in  the  judgment  of  this 
Board  ofSchool  Book  Commissioner*,  fully  equal  in  size  and  quality  as  to  material,  matter, 
style  of  binding  and  mechanical  execution,  to  the  Eclectic  Series  of  geographies  named  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  create  a  Board  of  Commissioners  Tor  the  purpose  of  securing 
for  use  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  a  series  of  text-books,  denning  the  duties 
of  certain  officers  therein  named  with  reference  thereto,  making  appropriations  therefor,  defining 
certain  felonies  and  misdemeanors,  providing  penalties  for  violation  ofthe  provisions  of  said  act, 
repealing  all  laws  in  conflict  therewith,  and  declaring  an  emergency." 

Resolved,  That  the  bid  presented  by  that  company  be  accepted,  and  that  a  contract  be  en- 
tered into  with  the  said  Indiana  School  Book  Company  to  furnish  these  text-books  in  geography 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  law,  and  the  supplementary  proposals  contained  in  the  note 
accompanying  the  bid,  as  follows: 

"  If  this  bid  is  accepted  and  the  complete  geography  is  adopted  we  propose  to  add  thereto  a 
new  county  map  of  Indiana,  showing  the  railroads  of  the  state,  and  special  Indiana  text  equiv- 
alent to  like  matter  in  Eclectic  Geography,  No.  a.  When  the  proposed  new  States  are  ad- 
mitted, maps  of  each  will  be  made  and  put  into  the  geography.  When  the  new  Census  is  com- 
pleted, revised  tables  of  population,  etc.,  will  be  inserted  as  speedily  as  practicable.'* 

Whkbhas,  The  serie*  of  arithmetics  submitted  by  the  Indiana  School  Book  Company  and 
entitled  *•  Elementary  Arithmetic"  and  "Complete  Arithmetic"  ofthe  "Indiana  Educational 
Series,"  is,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Board,  fully  equal  in  size  and  quality  as  tomatter,  material, 
style  of  binding,  and  mechanical  execution,  to  Ray's  new  series  of  arithmetics  named  as  the 
standard  in  the  law  above  mentioned; 

Resolved,  That  the  bid  of  said  company  be  accepted  and  a  contract  be  made  with  said  com 
pany  in  accordance  with  the  law  aforesaid. 

Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  this  Commission  the  series  of  readers  known  as  the  Indiana 
Educational  Series,  and  offered  in  the  bid  of  the  Indiana  School  Book  Company,  are  equal  in 
size  and  quality  as  to  matter,  material,  style  of  binding,  and  mechanical  execution  ,to  the  Ap» 
pkton  series  named  as  a  standard  in  the  law  above  quoted; 

Resolved,  That  the  bid  ofthe  Indiana  School  Book  Company  be  accepted,  and  the  afore- 
said series  of  readers  be  adopted  and  a  contract  be  entered  into  with  the  said  firm  to  furnish  said 
books  lor  the  use  of  the  schools  of  Indiana. 

The  above  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote. 
The  following  members  of  the  Board  were  present  and  voted : 

Harvey  M.  LaFollette,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

L.  H.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Indianapolis  Public  Schools. 

David  S.  Jordan,  President  of  Indiana  University. 

W.  W.  Parsons,  President  of  State  Normal  School. 

J.  W.  Layne,  Superintendent  of  Evansville  Public  Schools. 

W.  H.  Wiley,  Superintendent  of  Terre  Haute  Public  Schools. 

Alvin  P.  Hovey,  Governor  of  Indiana,  8-? 


National  Normal  University, 

LFRANON     OHIO        Chartfind  b?  the  8tateof  Ohio  to  issue  all  Degree*  in* 


different  departments  in  full  operation.  Forty  teachers,  refected  from  thousand*,  far 
special  skill  and  adaptation.  Last  annual  enrollment  3607.  Table  board  from  SI  is 
Vl.OO  per  week.    Room,  well  furnished,  from  40  to  50  cents  per  week.    Tuition  tit 


for  ten  weeks ;  if  paid  in  adTsnee  for  the  year,  20  per  cent,  discount.    908  pay*  tattoo, 
board,  lodging,  for  40  weeks. 

The  Best  Review  School  in  the  Land. 

It  affords  the  most  thorough  and  speedy  preparation  for  teaching  or  any  other  profes- 
sion or  business.  A  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS,  ""fa  as  gfrcs  on- 
paralleled  success  to  those  trained  in  them.  Forty-one  v41)  Slates  and  Territories  repre- 
sented lust  year.  Fifty  (60)  Literary  Societies  in  constant  operation,  with  no  titn 
expense. 

Colleges  of  Business,  Phonography,  Type-Writing,  Telegraphy,  Science, 
Liberal  Arts,  Law,  Medicine,  Music,  Oratory,  Etc. 

The  most  ceuimodioua  and  imposing  educational  building  in  the  state.  Fifteen  (15) 
dormitory  cottages,  with  town  boarding  houses,  afford  abundant  accommodations,  it 
least  100.  Independent  Normals  are  now  conducted  successfully  by  graduates  of  this  Insti- 
tution. More  and  bettor  work  is  done  here  in  ten  weeks  than  in  most  other  schools  in 
twenty.  Over  100,000  of  my  students,  in  every  business  and  profession,  in  all  pats 
of  the  nation,  are  my  vouchers. 

9^  Circulars  sent  free.    Special  inquiries  answered  promptly. 

Address,  PBES.  AXFKKD  HOLiBROOK, 

12-1  y Iifthanon.  Ohio. 

Established  185a  EDUCATB||FjORBUSirjLK8&  Reorganised  1M5. 

INDIANAPOLIS  BUSINESS  TJNIVERSITY, 

N.  PENN.  ST.,  OPPOSITE  POST  OFflCE. 
HEEB  &  OSBORN,  Principals  <fc  Propr's. 

Best  facilities  for  Book-keeping,  Business  Practice,  Short-hand  Pen- 
manship, and  English  training.  Thorough  preparation  for  honorable 
positions.  Educate  for  profit.  A  strictly  Business  School.  Least  ex- 
pense in  time  and  money.  Patronage  best  class.  Open  all  year.  Now 
is  the  best  time  to  enter.  Course  for  Teachers  at  Speciel  Low 
Rates.    Write  for  full  information.    Elegent  Catalogue  free,     i-tf 

T^TT/-  -  ij  lTT?^  conferred  without  residence.,  Any  oue  cau  *rcure  this  derir- 
JL/IivJr  JxJlLJlLO  able  end  by  pursuing  a  course  of  study  b?  CORRESPOHDtHCE 
under  eminent  <  oilege  Professors,  at  blight  cost.    Thorn  who  hare  left  College  without 

Kaduatiug  should  write  us  for  requisite  conditions  and  graduate  a*  soon  as  possihfo.  Fall 
formation  of  Courses,  Preferaors,  etc.,  given  in  the  UNION  RBADINO  CIRCLE,  s 
large  16- page  literary  Journal,  sample  copies  of  which  and  application  form  for  member* 
ship  will  be  mailed  10  any  address  on  receipt  of  10  c'a.  aw  pmtage  stamp* 

Address  COR    UNIVERSITY,  BOX  0,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
N.  B.  — Situations  to  teach  .free  to  members  and  subscribers     Agents  wanted.       4-ly 

"1" H E  PRI NaPALAND^BESt^OlJITrWHTWEStlS 

The  "V ancLaiia,  Line 

And  the  reason  for  this  is  apparent  to  all  those  who  travel  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  Its  trains  run  solid  from  Indianapolis  to  St.  Loots,  and 
the  service  is  conceded  to  be  unequaled.  Comfortable  day  coaches,  that' are 
kept  tidy  and  clean,  handsome  and  elegantly  furnished  parlor  cars  with  easy 
sofa  chairs,  go  to  make  the  trip  from  Indianapolis  to  St.  Louis  a  pleasure 
rather  than  a  hardship.  Pullman  sleeping  cars  are  run  on  day  and  night  trains, 
a  local  sleeper  is  also  run  for  the  convenience  of  local  travel  between  Indian* 
apolis  and  St.  Louis,  and  passengers  can  get  into  the  car  at  or  near  the  Union 
Station  any  time  after  8:30  p.  M ,  and  will  not  be  disturbed  until  St.  Louis  is 
reached  at  7:00  A.  M.     Rates  are  always  as  low  as  by  less  important  routes. 

Through  express  trains  run  as  follows :  Leave  Indianapolis  7:30  A.  at., 
1 1:50  A.  M.f  1:00  p.  m.,  1 1:00  p.  M.  Arrive  at  St.  Louis,  5:00  p.  M.,  7:00  P.  H., 
7:40  p.  m.,  and  7:00  A.  M.,  respectively. 

Before  making  arrangements  for  a  western  trip,  be  sure  to  write  or  call 
upon  H.  R.  DERING,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent  Vandalia  Line, 

3-tf  48  W.  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Imp* 


THE  SHORT  LINE 

Both.  East  and  'West. 

The  only  line  with  solid  trains  to  Springfield,  0 ,  Bloomington  and  Peoria, 
with  Through  Cars  to  principal  Missouri  River  points  in  several  hours  less 
time  than  any  other  line.  Also,  betweeen  Peoria  and  Cincinnati  via 
C.  H.  &  D.  R.  R.  The  Short  Line  to  Springfield,  Cslumbus,  O.,  and 
all  points  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Ohio.  The  authorised  differential 
Route  East,  with  Quick  Time  and  Through  Tickets  to  Principal  Ees- 
tern  Cities  from  $z.oo  to  $1.50  less  than  reguiar  rates. 

Trains  at  Indianapolis  Union  Pepot 

•  ^      J  Going  East,  *4  00  a  m.,  *7  00  p.  m.      10.40  a.  m. 

1'cavc  \     "      West,  *7.45  a.  m  ,  12.05  noon.  *i  1.15  p.  m.    5.00  p.  m. 

Arri  e  /  From  East,  *io.50  p.  m.    4  25  p.  m.      *7.20  a.  m. 

\     **    West,    *3  40  a.  m.     2  40  p.  m.      *6.30  p.m.  10.15  a  m* 
•Daily.    • 

All  trains  have  the  Finest  Buffet  Sleeping  and  Reclining  Chair  Cars. 
For  tickets  and  full  information  apply  to  George  Butler,  General  Agent,  42 
Jackson  Place,  opposite  main  entrance  to  Union  Station,  Indianapolis,  or  to 
any  Agent  on  the  line. 

Look  ii&  local  column  for  special  notices  of  excursions,  reduced  rates,  etc. 

5  if  H.  M.  BRONSON,  Gen'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent. 

THE~GREAT 

PAN-HANDLE  ROUTE. 


♦•■ 


Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburgh  Railway. 


Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  St.  Louis  Railway. 

SHOBTEST,  QUICKEST  AND  BEST 

-LINE  GOING— 

BAST,  WEST,  NORTHWEST  &  SOUTH. 

Unexcelled  Through  Cat  Sendee.    Superior  Equipment     Prompt 

Connections  in  Union  Depot. 


PULLMAN  CARS  THROUGH  BETWEEN  ALL    THE  GREA1 

COMMERCIAL  CENTERS. 

Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  New  York 

Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St  Louis,  Chicago,  Louisville. 

Til*  advantages  offered  to  Passengers  via  Pea-Handle  Route  are  unequalled.  The 
rates  are  always  as  low  as  by  any  other  line.  All  modern  improvements  conduce  to  speed, 
comfort  and  safety.  Baggage  checked  through  to  destination.  Superior  service  in  every 
respect.  Agent  of  the  company  will  cheerfully  furnish  information  in  regard  to  trains, 
connections,  and  rates  of  fare.  H.  R.  DERLNG,   Ind. 

Ast*t  Genl  Pais.  Agent,  Indianapolis, 

JAM**  McC»»a,  General  Manager,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
oioi  P.  Miu.bc.  General  Superintendent,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

K.  A.  FORD,  Gee.  Pass.  Ag eat,  Pittsburgh,  T% 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 


Will  open  its  17tti  year  Sept.  3,  1889. 


The  Continued  Growth  of  the  Institution  is  its  Beat  Recommendation. 


T 


HIS  is  the  Largest  Normal  Sbhool  in  the  United  States,  and  offer* 
advantages  fonnd  at  no  other  similar  institution. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  THEIR  WORK  A  SPECIALTY. 


DAPARTME  NTS  .—Preparatory,  Teachers',  C  egiate,  Special  Sci- 
ence, Engineering,  Elocution,  Penmanship,  Pine  Art,  Music,  Law, 
Telegraphic,  Phonographic,  and  Review. 

One  tuition  admits  to  all.  The  classes  are  so  sectioned  that  each  student 
has  the  same  advantages  as  though  the  attendance  did  not  exceed  1 00.  Stu- 
dents of  all  grades  are  received.  The  attendance  being  so  large  enables  us 
to  have  classes  of  so  many  grades  that  Students  can  enter  any  time,  select 
their  own  studies,  and  advance  as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire. 

TEACHERS. — None  but  experienced  teachers  are  employed.  Specialists 
are  provided  for  each  department, 

LIBRARY. — The  School  is  provided  with  a  larger  and  more  complete 
Library  than  any  other  Normal  School. 

APPARATUS. — An  abundance  of  the  best  Apparatus  is  provided  for  the 
elucidation  of  every  subject. 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT.— This  is  conducted  on  the  actual 
business  plan.  The  large  attendance  enable?  us  to  have  double  sets  of 
offices,  which  afford  advantages  for  thoroughness  that  can  be  found  at 
no  other  school. 

POSITIONS. — The  demand  for  teachers  and  business  men  trained  here  is 
always  greater  than  can  be  supplied. 

The  Facilities  of  the  School  are  Largely  Increased. — Our  aim  is  to  pro- 
vide all  the  advantages  found  at  the  older  and  endowed  institutions,  and 
at  an 

EXPENSE  LESS  THAN  AT  ANY  OTHER  PLACE: 

Tuition,  $8  per  term.  Good  board  and  furnished  room,  1 1.70  to  $1.90  per 
week.  We  own  the  college  buildings  and  boarding  houses  as  well,  hence  are 
prepered  to  furnish  the  best  accommodations  at  the  low  rates  named.    The 

1  School  continues  its  remarkable  growth,  which  is  the  best  evidence  that  the 

J  work  meets  the  wants  of  the  masses. 

J  School  the  entire  year.    Catalogue  giving  full  particulars  mailed  free. 

Address  f 

H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal,  or  0.  P.  KINSEY,  Associate  Principal. 

CALENDAR  :  Fall  Term  will  open  Sept  3 ;  First  Winter  Term  will  open 
Nov.  12;  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  Jan.  20,  1890;  Spring  Term 
will  open  April  1/90;  Summer  or  Review  Term  will  open  June  10,  '90. 

[8-t*] 


*!* 


MQNON  ROUTE 


-0))  LoWSYtUt  JtWAlBAWY «  CUtCACO  RtUD- 
•  ■  ▼  »  '» 

THE  SHORTEST  AND  MOST  DiBECT  ROUTE  FROM 


ToIFrankfort.IDelphi,  Monticello,  Michigan  City, 


And  all  prints  in  Northern  Indiana,  Michigan,  Northem\Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Dakota,  Nevada,  Colorado, 
Caiifomia  and  Oregon, 

S   THROUGH  SOLID  TRAINS   DAILY   S 

From  Indianapolis  to  Chicago;  also,  to  Michigan  City.  Elegant  Pullman 
Sleeping  Cars  on  Night  Trains.    BAGGAGE  Checked  to  Destination. 

No  route  can  offer  you  any  better  accommodations  or  lower  rates  than  we 
can.  Road  and  Equipments  first-class.  Steel  Rails,  Miller  Platforms  and 
Buffers,  Air  Brakes,  and  all  modern  improvements.  Superior  advantages  to 
Western  Emigrants.  Land  and  Tourists'  Tickets  to  all  points  reached  by 
other  lines.  If  you  are  going  West,  Northwest,  or  North,  do  not  purchfri 
four  tickets  until  youbhave  seen  our  time* folders  or  called  upon  us. 

For  full  and  reliable  information,  Tickets,  or  Sleeping  Car  Berths,  please 
call  on  or  write  to  I.  D.  BALDWIN,  District  Passenger  Agent, 

Office,  26  South  Illinois  Street,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
E.  O.  McCORMICK,  Gem.  Pass.  Agt.,  Chicago,  III.  3-91 

S  OTTTHl 

J.  M.  &I.  RAILBOAD, 

Shortest,  Best,  and  Most  Pooular  Line  to 

« 

Lorisrille,  NaM,  Memphis,  Chattanooga,  Atlanta,  Mobile  &  New  Orleans. 

It  is  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  passengers  going  South  to  purchase 
tickets  by  the  direct  route.    The  facilities  offered  are  unequalled. 

Palace  Sleeping  Cars  and  elegant  Parlor  Cars  run  between  Chicago  and 
Louisville  daily  without  change. 

Through  Coaches  and  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  between  St  Louis  and  Louis* 
ville  daily.    These  are  rare  advantages.    Speed  and  safety. 

Ask  your  friends  if  they  have  ever  ridden  over  the  "Jeff"  and  they  will 
answer,  "yes,  always  take  the  old  reliable  " 

J.  M.  &  I.  B.  B. 

For  information  as  to  rates,  route,  and  time  of  leaving  of  trains,  please  ap» 
ply  to  H.  R.  DERING,  Asa't  Pass.  Agt.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Office  northeast  corner  Washington  and  Illinois  Sts.,  opposite  Bates  House. 
JAS.  McCREA,  General  Manager,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
JOAN  F.  MILLER,  General  Superintendent,  Columbus,  O. 
6-yt  E.  A,  FORD,  Gen'l  Past.  Agt,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMWGTQN,  MONROE  CObNTY,  IND. 
FALL  TERM  begins  on  the  second  Thursday  la  September. 
WINTER  TERM  beg-iqi  om  first  Tuesdnj  after  New  Year'*  Day. 
SPRJJG  TERM  begins  on  the  third  Taesdny  U  March. 
COMMENCEMENT  DAT  Is  en  the  first  Wednesday  la  Jut. 
FOURTEEN  COLLEGIATE  COURSES  OP  STUDY. 
i.   The  Course  id  Greek.  8.   The  Course  in  Philosophy. 

a.   The  Course  in  Latin,  9.  The  Course  in  Pedagogy. 

3.  The  Course  in  Romance  Languages.  10.  The  Course  in  Mathematics. 

4.  The  Course  in  Genuauic  Language*.   II.   The  Course  in  Phjsica. 

5.  The  Coarse  in  English.  11.  The  Course  in  Chemistry. 

6.  The  Course  in  History.  13.   The  Coarse  in  Geology. 

7.  The  Course  in  Social  Science  and  14.   The  Course  in  Biology. 

Economics.  Alio,  a  two  yean'  Preparatory  Count. 

The  Fall  Term  begini  with  tin  opening  ol  the  Collage  Tsar,  on  thoaeoood  Taartdt? 

Mgrntng  Id  September.    Sludenla  to  bo  oumined  should  piiauut  tbenuelTn  In 

da  ji  curlier. 
TdHos  flM.    Contiuireot  Fee.  15  00  p*r  Km.     Llbrxrj  Fee  required  of  all,*.!* 

Fas  moat  he  paid  ■trietij  in  adrauoe. 
Woman  Admitted  10  all  Cooraea  on  nm*  oondKtoni  aa  Han. 

For  Cualogues,  and  ot bur  lntormatlou,  addm, 
SBoaul  Adnatacai  offend  to  teacbarn  »ho  may  with  to  apend  the  iprtni  ten  ta 

Iha  VnlranltT  ia  ipocial  atudiea. 
W.  E.  WOODBURN,  TrtasurtT.         DAVID  S.  JORDAN,  Prtsidm. 
WM.  W.  SPANGLER,  Stcrttary.  t-tf 

"  L      IF  TOTJ  "WABT  THE  EARTH," 

I  get "  Thb  World,  "  which  yon  can  haw 
Hforjio.oo!  We  mean  the  "World  Type- 
\  writer.  Over  20,000  in  use.  Webelievt 
~1  there  Is  no  Type-Writer  in  the  market 
-J  for  less  than  $6;  that  will  compare  with 
-J  this  as  a  practical  machine.  It  does  tki 
A  work  and  no  mistake,  beautifully,  neatly, 
PJ  easily .  Any  child  can  work  it.  Anyone 
■  can  learn  to  use  it  in  ten  minutes*  prac- 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  to        THE  BOWEN  MERRILL  CO., 
3-tf  SoU  Agtntp  for  Indiana,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merohant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

dents'  Famishing  Goods,  Trunks  &  Valises 

NO.  3J  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
INDIANAPOLIS.    IND. 


ATTENTION! 

Students  and  Teachers 


IF  YOU  DESIRE  TO 
ANY  BRANCHES,  OR  TO  BEGIN  THE  STUDY  OF 

HIGHER. BRANCHES, 

IT  WILL  BE  TO  YOUR  INTEREST  TO 

ATTEND 


Indiana  Normal  College 


Spring  Term  Opens  March  31. 

Summer  Term,  June  9. 


(Tuition,  two  terms $14  00 

EXPENSES.— <  Board,  per  week 1.50 

(^  Room,  furnished  and  light,  per  week 1.50 


Students  have  perfect  liberty  in  selecting  their  studies. 
For  any  further  information  write  to 

W.  R.  HUMPHREY, 

a-tf  Covington,  Inu 


Established,  1B50.  Rborqahiied.  1M5. 


INDIANAPOLIS  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 


[Cwnlldail 


The  Leading  Business  and  Short  IJand  School. 


FOR  ITS  GRADUATES  IS  GREATER  THAN  THE  SUPPLY. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  COMPRISES 

Book-keeping,    Business    Practice,    Banking,    Penmanship,    Commercial  1 
Business  Correspondence,  Commercial  Law,  Practical  Grammar 
Spelling,   Business  Papers,   Lectures,  etc.,  and  the 

University  Shorthand  School,  with  separate  Typewriting  Departuvt, 

E 

Unrivaled  faciliti 

('A  SHORTHAND  WRITER  «ho  can  typewrite  bis  notes  is  safer  {tarn  poWnJ 
than  a  great  Greek  scholi    " 

BUSINESS  EIILfJATlON  PAYS.  It  bestows  se H-rel iance ;  insures  prafitibk 
employment;  assists  capital;  builds  lurtunes;  eslahlishes  independence  and  leads'* 
distinction.  The  youth  of  to-day  who  come  to  ihe  front  mnst  have  special  tatine* 
training.  Being  progressive  and  prosperous,  and  having  the  best  facilities  kcmiU 
business  educators,  the  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY  has  the  confidence  and  patramp 
of  business  men  and  officials  who  employ  skilled  help. 

Diploma  tree  at  graduation;  a  strictly  business  school  in  an  unrivaled  conuBCTOil 
center;  superior  equipments,  and  un  equaled  in  the  success  of  its  graduates;  nodaF 
tor  positions  furnished. 

SCHOOL  ALL  YEAR  Students  enter  any  time  lor  elective  or  prescribed  eMN, 
receive  class  and  individual  instruction  and  personal  help  from  8.45  a.  m.  to  4  p.  ■- 

Send  lor  lull  particulars. 

HEFB  &  OSBOBN,  Pronrttw*. 
Elegant  Descriptive  Cntalngne  Free.  rf 


The  Southern  Indiana  Normal  College 


-AND- 


PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

MITCHELL,   IND., 

Has  been  experiencing  remarkable  prosperity  during  the  present  year. 
The  Building  has  been  improved,  the  Library  increased,  the  Courses 
of  Study  revised,  and  the  Faculty  reorganized.  Never  before  has  so 
great  interest  been  manifested  by  the  students  of  the  different  depart- 
ments.   This  practical,  prosperous,  and  progressive  school  will  open  its 

Spring  Term,  Tuesday,  March  31,  1891. 

Every  indication  points  to  the  most  successful  Spring  term  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  institution.  Old  students  are  doing  valiant  service  for  this 
school  and  will  return  in  the  spring,  bringing  others  with  them. 

THERE  WILL  BE  GLASSES  TO  SUIT  ALL. 

Better  facilities  are  now  offered  in  the  Phonographic,  Typewriting,  and 
Commercial  Departments  than  ever  before.  No  extra  charge  for  the 
Business  Course. 

Good  Accommodations  for  all  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

Those  who  are  contemplating  attending  school  this  spring  or  summer 
will  please  send  for  our  New  Catalogue  (just  issued),  which  will  be 
sent  free. 

All  questions  promptly  answered  by  a  personal  letter. 

Address, 

URNER  &  WILLIAMS,  Principals. 


If  you  want  to  know  anything  about  this  great  St*te,  its  desirability 
as  a  place  for  residence,  or  investment;  the  value  of  its  climate  from  a 
standpoint  of  health  or  pleasure;  if  you  want  an  opportunity  to  make  an 
investment  of  a  sm?ll  sum  in  a  great  fruit  colony  which  is  founded  on  the 
cooperative  principle,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  to  teachers,  clerks, 
business  and  professional  men  of  all  classes,  especially  salaried  people, 
to  get  a  piece  of  land  and  have  it  made  to  produce,  write  to  us.  VW  hate 
*  colony  of  over  six  thousand  acres  which  we  will  sell  in  small  or  large 
tracts  t-s  the  case  may  be.  five  acrts  being  our  unit  We  cultivate  every- 
thing sold,  planting  rais  n  grapes,  peaches,  apricots,  figs  or  other  fruits, 
s-nd  cultivate  till  the  crops  have  produced  t  e  purchase  price  of  the  land, 
asking  nothing  from  the  purchaser  except  enough  to  pay  for  the  cultiva- 
tion. Raisin  grapes  yield  from  $100  to  $300  ptr  acre  net  profit  annually, 
and  peaches  and  other  fruits  much  the  same.  Under  this  plan  it  is  not 
necessary  for  you  to  move  to  California  if  you  do  not  wish  to  at  once,  or 
never  for  that  matter,  as  we  will  arrange  to  care  for  lands  and  remit  pro- 
ceeds to  o*  ners  after  it  comes  into  their  possession ;  or  if  you  do  wish  to 
move  after  a  while  you  will  find  a  place  ready  for  you  and  yielding  yoa 
an  income  instead  of  demanding  outlays.  Write  lor  our  pamphlet.  Seot 
free.     Any  information  cheerfully  given. 

JOHN  BROWN  COLONY, 

2-2t  Madera,  California. 


The  Vandalia  Line 

Invites  attention  to  a  few  facts : 

First — It  is  the  shortest  and  quickest  line  between  Indianapolis  and  St. 
Louis,  and  runs  four  fast  express  trains  each  way  in  addition  to  local  accommo- 
dation trains. 

Second — Pullman  Vestibule  Sleeping  cars  are  carried  on  all  through  trains. 

Ihird — The  employes  are  uniformly  polite  and  attentive. 

Fourth — All  complaints  of  whatever  character  receive  prompt  and  careful 
attention. 

Fifth — The  mechanical  excellence  of  the  road-bed  being  constantly  main- 
tained, and  the  construction  of  the  train  equipments  being  of  the  latest  and 
most  substantial  character,  the  highest  speed  can  be  made  with  perfect  comfort 
and  safetv. 

Sixth — The  new  and  beautiful  Dining  Cars,  with  their  dainty  china,  rich 
silverware,  spotless  linen,  and  bounteous  bill  ot  fare  are  a  delight  to  travelers. 

Seventh— Trains  are  run  with  remarkable  regularity. 

Eighth — For  the  above  and  other  good  reasons  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  chosen  the  Vandalia  Line  for  its  Fast  Mail  Route  between  the  East 
and  the  West. 

Ninth — Test  the  above  statements  by  giving  the  line  a  trial. 
For  through  rates,  time  of  train,  sleeping  car  reservations  or  other  informa- 
tion, call  upon  or  address, 

W.  F.  BRUNNER, 

District  Passenger  Agent  Vandalia  Lin* 

2  tf  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ILfabash  College, 

ORAWFORD8VILLE,   1ND. 

FIFTY-NINTH   YEAR. 

The  purpose  of  the  College  is  to  extend  to  young  men  the  benefits  of  a  liberal 
education.  The  courses  of  instruction  are  arranged  to  give  the  best  possible 
Preparation  for  subsequent  professional  study,  as  well  as  to  give  that  broad  cul- 
ture which  should  be  the  possession  of  every  intelligent  man. 

The  Classical  Course,  while  it  includes  a  broad  range  of  elementary  work, 
devotes  special  attention  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  classic  languages  and  lite- 
rature. 

The  Scientific  Course  substitutes  for  the  special  studies  of  the  classical  course 
work  in  modern  languages  (especially  German)  and  the  scientific  laboratories. 

Special  Courses  are  arranged  for  those  who  desire  and  are  prepared  to  enter 
upon  particular  lines  of  work. 

Postgraduate  Courses  offer  excellent  opportunity  for  advanced  work  in  special- 
ties with  a  view  to  professional  training. 

The  Preparatory  Department  affords  a  rapid,  accurate,  and  thorough  prepara- 
tion for  entering  the  Freshman  Class. 

Studies  are  all  required  to  the  end  of  Sophomore  year,  but  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years  open  a  wide  range  of  elective  studies  that  students  may  follow  the 
bent  of  their  tastes  or  the  necessities  of  their  proposed  life-work. 

Graduates  from  the  State  Normal  School  are  admitted  to  the  Junior  Class. 

Graduates  from  the  Commissioned  High  Schools  of  Indiana  are  admitted  to 
the  Scientific  Freshman  Class. 

Premium  scholarship  to  the  Honor- man  of  each  class  graduating  from  the 
Commissioned  High  Schools  of  the  State. 

A  new  Library  Hall  is  being  built.  Extensive  Museum.  Two  Literary  Soci- 
eties which  afford  superior  rhetorical  training. 

Library  of  31,000  volumes  open  during  all  college  hours.  Free  access  is  given 
to  all  the  cyclopedias,  lexicons,  and  books  of  reference.  The  most  representa- 
tive reviews  and  periodicals  of  America  and  Europe  are  kept  on  file.  Opportu- 
nity for  library  topical  work  in  the  philosophical  departments. 

Students  who  may  be  deficient  in  any  study  will  be  enabled  to  obtain  full 
standing  in  the  regular  college  classes  by  extra  work  in  special  classes. 

The  benevolent  funds  of  the  college  furnish  valuable  assistance  to  worthy 
students  who  may  need  it. 

During  the  past  three  years  $200,000.00  have  been  added  to  the  endowments 
of  the  college. 

Expenses  as  low  as  at  any  institution  affording  like  advantages. 

Winter  term  begins  Wednesday  January  7. 
Spring  term  begins  Wednesday,  April  1 . 
Commencement  Wednesday,  June  17. 

For  full  particulars  concerning  Require- 
ments for  Admission,  Courses  of  Study, 
Buildings,  Expenses,  etc.,  send  for  Catalogue 
to  Librarian  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville, 
Ind.,  or  write  to 

JOSEPH  F.  TUTTLE, 


PRESIDENT. 


l-2t 


BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

VALPARAISO,  INDIANA. 

Is  Now  in  its  Seventeenth  Year.    The  Continued  Growth  of 
the  Institution  is  its  best  Recommendation, 

This  is  the  LARGEST  NORMAL  SCHOOL  in  the  United  States,  and 
offers  advantages  found  in  no  other  similar  Institution. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  THEIR  WORK  A  SPECIALTY. 

DEPARTMENTS. —  Preparatory,  Teachers',  Collegiate,  Special  Science, 
Engineering,  Elocution,  Penmanship,  Pine  Art,  Music,  Law,  Phonographic, 
and  Review.  One  tuition  admits  to  all.  The  classes  are  so  sectioned  that  each  stuaest 
has  the  same  advantages  as  though  the  attendance  did  not  exceed  100.  Students  of  all 
grades  are  received.  The  attendance  being  so  large  enables  us  to  have  classes  of  so  masy 
grades  that  Students'  can  enter  any  tim*,  select  their  own  studies,  and  advance  as  rapidly 
as  thev  may  de«ire. 

TEACHERS. — None  but  experienced  teachers  are  employed.  Specialists  ere 
provided  for  each  department, 

LIBRARY. — The  School  is  provided  with  a  larger  and  more  complete  Library 
than  at  any  other  Normal  School. 

APPARATUS.— An  abundance  of  the  best  Apparatus  is  provided  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  every  subject. 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT.— This  is  conducted  on  the  actual  busine* 
plan.  The  large  attendance  enables  us  to  have  double  sets  of  offices,  which  afford  advan- 
tages for  thoroughness  thit  can  be  found  at  no  other  school.     (No  extra  expense.) 

POSITIONS.— The  demand  for  teachers  and  busine  s  men  trained  here  is  always 
greater  than  can  be  supplied. 

The  Review  Term  will  open  June  10th,  and  Continue  10  Weeks. 

During  this  lei  in  all  of  the  Regular  Classes  ar*  ta  semlon,  and  in  addition  to  these,  special 
review  clauses  in  all  of  the  subjectM  taught  in  th»  Common  and  Graded  School*  are  oreiniW- 
8tudentt  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  just  such  work  as  they  may  want*  as  one  tumoo  wj» 
for  all.  Besides  this  those  who  attend  have  rh»  advant»ire  *>f  Hn«  in  charge  of  thoroughly  tisnM 
instructors,  of  haying  the  un  of  an  abundance  «»f  apparatus^  and  of  having  access  to  one  of  tst 
most  complete  libraries  found  at  mdv  Normal  Srh.«.i. 

During  this  term  there  are  present  teachers  from  every  State  and  Territory  In  the  Union, 
and  from  the  Provinces  of  Canada  The  a^ytta'aite  o«  •'xchaitgins;  idma  with  iheae  and  beeoev 
ing  familiar  with  the  plans  and  methods  used  In  the  different  States  is  of  itself  invaluable. 

T'PTfl  ia  no  othor  tfchool  that  off*»tH  anything;  like  «*qual  advantages. 

THE  FACIC1T1E8  OF  TITO  SCHOOL  AKK  LARGKL.Y  INCRRA*KI>.— Our  ttaw 
U>  provide  all  the  Mdvaniage*  fotuid  at  th«  »UW  mimI  endowed  Institution*,  ait«l  at  an 

EXPENSE  LESS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  PLACE. 

Tuition,  $&  per  term.     Good  board  and  furnished  room,  $1.70  10  $1:90  pei  week. 

We  own  the  college  buildings  and  boarding  houses  as  well,  all  free  from  debt,  heart 
are-prepared  to  furnish  the  best  accommodations  at  the  low  rates  named.  The  School 
continues  its  remarkable  growth,  which  is  the  best  evidence  that  the  work  meets  the  wait* 
of  the  masses.    School  the  entire  year.    Catalogue  giving  full  particulars  mailed  free. 


Address  H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal,  or  0.  P.  KINSEY,  Associate  Principal. 

Valparaiso,  Indiana. 


Spring  Term  will  open  April  1, 1890;  Summer  or  Review  Term  will  open  June  10; 
Tall  Term  will  open  Sept  2 ;  First  Winter  Term  will  open  Nov.  1 1 ;  Second  Water 
Ferm  will  open  January  20,  1891.  3-tf 


Central  *  Normal  *  College 

AND  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

DANVILLE,  INDIANA. 


•:o:- 


ESTABLISHED. — 14  Years  of  Increasing  Prosperity. 

ECONOMICAL.— Tuition  $8.00  per  term.  Board  $1.50  per  week. 
Room  $0  cents  per  week.  $27.00  secures  all  the  above  for  one  term  of  10 
weeks. 

THOROUGH. — The  student  enters  just  where  he  is  able  and  completes  the 
subject  before  he  leaves  it. 

PRACTICAL.— The  student  learns  to  do  by  doing. 

SPRING  TERM  will  open  March  31,  1891. 

SUMMER  TERM  will  open  June  9,  1891. 

Can  you  not  find  what  you  want  in  this  list? 

Civil  Government,  History  (U.  9.  and  General),  Grammar  (2  grades),  Arith- 
metic (3  grades),  Law  (3  grades),  Rhetoric  (2  grades) ,  Zoology ,  Greek, 
Calculus,  Reading,  Latin  (3  grades),  Bookkeeping  (3  grades), 
Geometry,  Algebra  (3  grades),  Penmanship,  Litera- 
ture,   Physiology,  Geography,    Surveying, 
Psychology,  Physical  Geography, 
Teachers1  Training,  Elocution, 
(2  grades),  Actual  Business,  Trigonometry,  Draw- 
ing,  Botany,   Philosophy,   German  (2  grades),   Criticisms, 
Commercial  Law,  Vocal  Music  (2  grades). 

Ail  the  above  and  others  not  named,  except  Com.  course,  which  is  $1  extra, 
cost  but  $8.00  for  entire  term. 

The  following  come  under  special  Tuition :  Short-hand,  $6.00 ;  Typewriting 
$5.00;  Telegraphy,  $5  00 ;  Art,  50  cts.  per  lesson ;  Music  (piano,  organ,  cornet, 
flute,  guitar,  violin,  etc.)  50  cts.  per  lesson. 

Popular  Summer  or  Review  Term  June  10,  1891.  Review  and  advanced 
work  done  in  nearly  all  the  above  classes  and  many  others  not  named. 

The  Commercial  Course  can  be  completed  in  the  above  terms.  Tuition  for 
Commercial  course  $15  00  for  both  terms.  Board  $1.50  per  week;  Rooms  50 
cts.  per  week.  $47.00  will  secure  all  the  above  for  both  terms.  These  are  the 
cheapest  and  best  terms  of  the  year. 

The  Review  Term  is  aimed  to  give  a  thorough  review  to  teachers  and  ad- 
vanced pupils,  while  at  the  same  time  we  have  classes  for  those  who  want  to  do 
work.     $21.00  secures  board,  room-rent,  and  tuition  for  entire  term. 

Offers  Guaranteed.    Send  for  circulars. 

Address : 

i-tf  J.  A.  JOSEPH,  President. 


Ridgeville  College 


•jucsriD- 


Indiana  *  Normal  *  School 


RIDGEVILLE,  RANDOLPH  00.,  IND. 


*♦»■ 


UNDER  the  same  management:    Indiana  College  of  Short-hand  and  Type-writing, 
Music,  Telegraphy,  Oratory,  and  Pen  Art.    This  is  a  Special  School  foi 
the  Training  of  Teachers  for  their  Work. 

DEPARTMENTS:     Preparatory,  Teachers9,  Collegiate,  Scientific,  Engineering, 
Elocution,  Penmanship,  Music,  Phonographic,  and  Review. 
Students  of  all  grades  are  received.    Classes  to  suit  all.    Students  can  entie 

AT  ANY  TIME. 

TEACHERS:  Our  Faculty  is  a  strong  one.  No  inexperienced  Teachers  are  en- 
ployed.     All  are  specialists  in  their  particular  line  of  work. 

BUILDING:  The  College  Building  is  a  model  of  comfort  and  beauty.  Original 
cost  over  $40,000.  Just  repaired  and  refurnished.  Ail  recitation  rooms  elegantly 
papered. 

ENDOWMENT:  Although  the  institution  has  an  endowment  of  $20,000,  yet  we 
claim  that  our  chief  endowment  is  Push,  Energy,  and  Progressive  Spirit. 

PROSPECTS :  The  prospects  are  exceedingly  flattering.  All  classes  of  students 
find  in  this  institution  just  such  work  as  they  desire.  Good  students  are  delighted 
with  the  work  and  recommend  the  school. 

LIBRARY  :  We  have  one  of  the  best  Pedagogical  Libraries  in  the  State.  The  li- 
brary is  free  to  all  students. 

APPARATUS :  We  have  a  complete  set  of  Apparatus  for  illustrating  the  different 
departments  of  Science. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE  :  The  Business  College  run  in  connection  with  this  school 
is  open  during  the  entire  year.  Students  pursuing  Special  Normal  Work  may 
take  any  business  branch  without  extra  charge,  and  those  in  the  Business  College 
may  take  any  normal  branch  without  additional  charge. 

The  Summer  or  Teachers'  Review  Term  will  open  June  9,  and  continue  ten 
(10)  weeks.  All  the  regular  classes  are  in  session  this  term.  In  addition  to  this 
we  have  Special  Keviau  Ciassts  in  all  the  subjects  taught  in  our  common  and 
graded  schools.  A  special  class  in  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  will  be  formed 
this  term.     This  is  just  the  class  for  teachers  and  those  preparing  to  teach. 

Expenses  are  Less  here  than  at  any  similar  Institution  in  the  Land. 

Tuition  $8.00  per  term  of  10  weeks,  payable  in  advance.  Good  board  $1.40  per 
week.  Room-rent  40  to  50  cts.  per  week.  We  give  the  best  accommodations  possible 
for  the  money. 

Two  or  three  terms  of  Normal  Life,  Normal  Energy,  and  Normal  Methods  at  the 
Indiana  Normal  School  make  Successful  Teachers. 

School  the  entire  year.     Catalogues  and  circulars  free. 

Address,  E.  0.  DICKINSON,  A.  M.  B.  D.,  President, 

or  P.  8.  TJKAOT,  Principal,  Ridgeyille  Ind. 

Second  Winter  Term  opens  January  20.  Spring  Term  March  31.  Summer  Term 
June  9,  1 891.  I.2t 


THE  NEW  NATIONAL 

Series  of  School  Rooks. 

INCLUDING 

THE  WELL  KNOWN  POPULAR  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES  OF  K.  L  &  CO. 

NOW   COMPRISES 

Barnes'  New  National  Readers,  (Five  Books.) 
Barnes1  Primary  and  Brief  U.  S.  Histories, 
payson,  dunton  &  scribner  copy  books, 
Bond's  Staff  Ruled  Writing  Books. 
Crosby's  Greek  Series.    Barnes'  New  Copy  Books,  (Six Books.) 
Language  and  other  Tablets.  Barnes'  New  Geographies (2  B'ks.) 
Barnes1  Language  LessoiA    Ward's  Business  Forms,  (4  Nbs.) 
Bartholomew  Drawing  Books.    Sill's  Practical  Grammar. 
Maxwell's  English  Grammar. 

Watson's  Complete  Speller,  (One  Book.) 

Ficklin's  New  Arithmetics,  (Two  Books.) 
Steele's  Popular  Science  Texts. 
Hanson's  Latin  Books. 
The  Pathfinder  Physiologies, 
glllet  and  rolfe's  science  texts. 
Worman's  Modern  Language  Series. 


A6ED  upon  the  most  npprored  methods  of  instruction,  teaching  the  varlooa  bran- 
ches in  the  simplest  possible  way,  these  standard  school  books  are  cheaper,  taking 
Into  consideration  the  proportion  of  matter  and  suneTlority  of  mechanical  work- 
manship, than  any  other  Series.   They  appeal  to  all  educators  desiring  the  latest, 
cnrapest,  and  best  text- bocks  for  their  schools. 

In  comparing  the  prices  of  our  books  with  I  hose  of  other  publishers,  it  should  be  borne 
In  mind  that  Barnes'  New  National  Headers,  Watson's  Complete  Speller,  Ficklin's  Ele- 
mentary and  Practical  Arithmetics,  Barnes'  Language  Lessons,  and  8lll's  Practical  Gram- 
mar,  altogether  at  exchange  price*  cost  leu  than  12  tent*  per  hundred  pages,  and  at  Introduc- 
tion or  wholesale  prices,  cost  test  than  19  cents  per  hundred  pages.  Barnes  superb  new  Geog- 
raphies, and  the  new  edition  of  Barnes'  Brief  U.  8.  History,  which,  on  account  of  the 
different  colors  of  the  maps,  have  to  be  pi  in  ted  with  six  different  impressions,  cast  only, 
at  exchange  prices.  27  cmts  per  hundred  pages,  and  at  introduction  or  wholesale  prices,  leu 
than  47  cents  per  hundred  pages.  The  publishers  confidently  believe  that  the  introduction 
and  exchange  price-  of  their  books  are  as  low  as  those  of  any  other  Series,  and  the  same 
U  also  true  as  regards  their  prices  after  Introduction. 

The  New  National  Series  of  School  Books  (in  whole  or  in  part)  is  now  in  satisfactory  uro 
In  nearly  every  city  and  town  of  prominence  In  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  thousands 
of  school  districts.  In  some  sections  of  the  country  the  use  of  these  books  la  practically 
uniform. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

Ill  &  113  William  St ,  New  York.         263  &  265  Wabash  Ave.,  Chloago. 
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EARLHAM  COLLEGE 

Winter  Term  opens  Jan.  3, 1890.    Spring  Term  opens  April  2, 1890. 

DURING  the  last  two  years  two  new  college  buildings  have  been  completed 
at  a  cost  of  $8o,ooo.  These  are  large,  commodious  ,and  thoroughly  modern 
in  arrangement  and  equipment.  The  college  now  occupies  four  buildings  in  aD, 
and  its  campus  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  West. 

Additional  departments  of  study  have  been  created  and  placed  under  charge 
of  scholarly  specialists.    The  Faculty  consists  of  eighteen  instructors. 

Six  regular  College  Courses  of  four  years  each  are  proirided.  Liberal  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  ELECTIVE  STUDIES. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  in  Parry  Hall  is  equipped  in  the  most  approved 
manner  for  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis,  and  accommodates  forty- 
four  (44)  students  at  the  tables  at  one  time.  Two  full  years1  work  may  be  taken 
in  Chemistry. 

The  Biological  Laboratory  in  Lindley  Hall  has  a  large  outfit  of  Baosca. 
and  Lomb  compound  microscopes  and  accessory  apparatus.  Students  who  de- 
sire to  pursue  Biology  as  a  specialty  are  offered  four  terms1  work  in  the  Lab- 
oratory. 

In  the  Department  of  Physics,  special  attention  is  given  to  practical  hb-;| 
oratory  work  in  Electricity.  The  Cabinets  of  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Botany. 
Archaeology,  and  Natural  History,  are  already  among  the  best  in  the  country,  1 
and  are  constantly  growing.  They  furnish  superior  opportunities  for  work  10, 
those  departments. 

Good  working  Libraries  are  provided  for  all  departments  of  the  college. 

An  Observatory  affords  excellent  facilities  for  the  practical  study  of  As- 
tronomy. 

Students  in  Surveying  have  extensive  practice  with  instruments  in  the  field. 

The  courses  of  study  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages  are  liberal  and 
thorough.  Students  may  have  three  years1  work  in  German,  two  years  in  French, 
and  one  year  in  Anglo-Saxon.  The  work  in  Greek  and  Latin  is  equivalent  to 
that  offered  in  the  best  colleges  in  the  country. 

Eleven  terms1  work  is  provided  in  History,  Political  Economy,  and  the 
Science  op  Government.  Provision  is  made  for  seven  terms  in  English  Lit- 
erature, Rhetoric,  and  Logic. 

A  regular  graded  drill  in  Elocution  runs  through  six  terms.  No  college  in 
the  country  has  better  Literary  Societies.  Their  halls  are  large  and  ele- 
gantly furnished. 

A  special  department  of  Biblical  Instruction,  extending  through  two 
years,  offers  special  inducement  to  young  men  and  women  who  are  called  to  the 
ministry,  missionaries,  and  Bible  teachers. 

A  Business  Department  offers  first-class  practical  work  in  Book-keeping, 
Penmanship,  German,  Shorthand,  and  Typewriting. 

The  departments  of  Painting,  Drawing,  and  Music,  are  provided  with 
large,  well  furnished  rooms  and  thoroughly  competent  instructors. 

A  two  years1  Preparatory  Course  fits  students  for  Earlham  and  other 
colleges. 

The  English  Academy  Course  offers  special  advantages  to  students  who 
are  preparing  to  teach  in  public  schools. 

The  religious,  moral,  and  social  influences  at  Earlham  College  are  of  a  high 
order. 

A  large,  comfortable,  and  well  ordered  home  for  students  who  desire  to  board 
within  the  college,  is  maintained  under  the  management  of  a  competent  super- 
intendent and  matron. 

THE  EXPENSES  IN  ALL  DEPARTMENTS  ARE  MODERATE. 

For  Catalogue  and  full  information,  address, 

EARLHAM  COLLEGE, 

i-zt  Richmond,  Indiana. 


Wabash   College, 

ORAWFORD8VILLB.   IND. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH  YEAR. 

WINTER  TERM  Begins  January  2,  1890. 
SPRING  TERM  Begins  April  2,  1890. 
COMMENCEMENT,  June  18,  1890. 

The  College  grounds  comprise  forty  acres  of  native  forest  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  city. 

Full  Classical  and  Scientific  courses.  The  Preparatory  Department  furnishes 
a  rapid,  accurate  and  thorough  preparation  for  entering  the  Freshman  class. 

Library  of  31,000  volumes  open  during  all  college  hours.  Fully  equipped 
Physical*  Biological  and  Chemical  laboratories. 

Graduates  from  the  State  Normal  School  are  admitted  to  the  Junior  class. 
Graduates  from  the  Commissioned  High  Schools  of  Indiana  are  admitted  to 
the  Scientific  Freshman  class.  Premium  Scholarship  offered  to  the  Honor-man 
of  each  class  graduating  from  ths  Commissioned  High  Schools  of  the  state. 

Extensive  Museum,  two  literary  societies  which  afford  superior  rhetorical 
training. 

Excellent  opportunity  for  advanced  work  in  specialties  by  post-graduate 
courses. 

Students  who  may  be  deficient  in  any  study  will  be  enabled  to  obtain  full 
standing  in  the  regular  classes  by  extra  work  in  special  classes. 

Expenses  as  low  as  at  any  institution  affording  like  advapUges. 

See  Current  Catalogue.    Address, 

LIBRARIAN  WABASH  COLLEGE, 

Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
JOSEPH  F.  TUTTLE,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President.  i-iy 

THE  SHORT  LINE 

Both  East  and  "West. 

The  only  line  with  solid  trains  to  Springfield,  O.,  Bloomingten  and  Peetia, 
with  Through  Cars  to  principal  Missouri  River  points  in  several  hours  less 
time  than  any  other  line.  Also,  betweeen  Peoria  and  Cincinnati  via 
C.  H.  &  D.  R.  R.  The  8hort  Line  to  Springfield,  Cslumbus,  O.,  and 
all  points  in^Southern  and  Eastern  Ohio.  The  authorised  differential 
Route.East,  with  QuickTime  and  Through  Tickets  to  Principal  Eas- 
tern Cities  from  $z.oo  to  $1.50  less  than  regular  rates* 

Teains  at  Indianapolis  Union  Depot 

.  f  Going  East,  +4.00  a.  m.,  +7.00  p.  m.      1040  a.  m. 

Leavc  \     "     West,  »7.45  a.  m  ,  12.05  noon-  *"  «.«5  P- m-    5-°°  P-  ■*• 

Arri  *  /  .^rom  E*5*!  *IO-S°  P*  m«    4-*5  P» m*     *7-*o  a.  m. 

A  V   "    West,    *340  a.  m.    2.40  p.m.     •6.30  p.m.  10.15  a  m. 

•  Daily. 

All  trains  have  the  Finest  Buffet  Sleeping  and  Reclining  Chair  Cars. 
For  tickets  and  full  information  apply  to  George  Butler,  General  Agent,  42 
Jackson  Place,  opposite  main  entrance  to  Union  Station,  Indianapolis,  or  to 
any  Agent  on  the  line. 

Jyook  in  locaTcolamn  for  special  notices  of  exemrrions,  reduced  rates,  etc. 

H.  M.  BRONSON,  Gen'l  ? ass,  and  Ticket  Agent. 


7.13  Tons!  400  Ft.  Longl  02  1-3  Ft.  Wide  I 

THE  LABGEST  OIL  FAINTING  IN  THE  WOBLD, 

The  Battle  of  Atlanta. 

ti  a  perfect  representation  of  two  great  ainuea  engaged  in  furious  w>orl Id. 

70,000  SOLDIERS  IN  ACTION. 

EVERY  INCH  at  tpum  In  the  great  painting  represent*  a  point  of  THRILLING 
iNTMdST,  locating  the  «pn[»  of  heroic  rtteda,  the  deal  h  of  friends,  orth*  palnu-f 
•iotury.  It  la  fiction  and  reality  all  Id  one,  no  pert'  ctl y  Wended  that  the  keenest  ere) 
tall  to  distinguish  when  reality  enda  and  fiction  begin*, 

Market  Street,  Indianapolis,  between  Illinois  St.  and  State  House, 
••-«  F.  S.  NEWBY.  Manager. 

■p\T7r^T3T7T7C  Conferred  vitimt  raidenc*.  Anyone  can  upcnre  lob  daslr- 
U£uR.iCI!.0  able  end  by  pursuing  a  course  of  study  by  CORHESPQHOtltul 
under  eminent  1  nllege  Prole-aora,  at  allghi  coat,  rboae  who  hare  left  College  wlthoet 
giadual  In  g  should  write  ni  lor  requisite  condition!  and  graduate  as  am-n  aapmdble.  Full 
Information  of  Counwa,  Pnfeaaon,  etc.,  given  In  the  UNION  READ1NO  CIRCLE,  a 
large  16-page  literary  Journal,  maple  coplea  of  which  and  application  form  for  member- 
ship will  be  mailed  lo  any  addieaa  on  receipt  of  10  gib.  In  pnttage  swaps. 

),  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


KINDERGARTEN 

SUPPLIES, 
PRIMAR  Y  SCHOOL  AIDS, 


And  nitidis  specially  adapted  to  the  Entertainment  and  instruction  of  ChfJdrtant  Heme 

'  rar  Catalogues  address,  1/fOS.  CHARLES,  Wnltm  Attn:, 

*4f  tt  and  77  Wabash  AnaiB,  Qialgo- 

lO.OOO  " 

Copies  of  MERRY  MELODIES  Sold  in  the  last  70  days! 


MEDICAL  COLLEGE  AI 

OF  CHICAGO,  lXLINi 

idy  and  observation,  thl 


THE  poUcT  OT  thla  iustltutton  la 
clinic*,  ot  any  me*r-  *—  '—  ■ 

THKTmrrv-FiaaT  Abnl _...  _ 

all  month*.    For  full  particular,  calal 
■,  30114  Michigan  Avenue 


CHROdtO   REWARD   CARDS,  a      m 

boanUfnl  Chroni  obi*.     Be 

EtrcMs  &« 


>    ,  -1»A. 


MQNQN  ROUTE 


-g))  lOUISVIlliMEWAlBAIIYI  CT1CACO  RY.(fo- 

•  '  ■  v  »  '     » 

THS  SHORTEST  AND  MOST  DIRECT  ROUTE  FROM 


To!Frankfort,IDelphi,  Monticello,  Michigan  City, 


And  all  points  in  Northern  Indiana,  Michigan,  Northem\ttlinois,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Dakota,  Nevada,  Colorado, 
(California  and  Oregon. 

S   THROUGH  SOLID   TRAIN8   DAILY   O] 

From  Indianapolis  to  Chicago;  also,  to  Michigan  City.    Elegant  Pullman 

Steeping  Cars  on  Night  Trains.    BAGGAGE  Checked  to  Destination. 

No  route  can  offer  you  any  better  accommodations  or  lower  rates  than  we 
cut.  Road  and  Equipments  first- class.  Steel  Rails,  Miller  Platforms  and 
Buffers,  Air  Brakes,  and  all  modern  improvements.  Superior  advantages  to 
Western  Emigrants.  Land  and  Tourists1  Tickets  to  all  points  reached  by 
other  lines.  If  you  'are  going  West,  Northwest,  or  North,  do  not  purcha  ^ 
your  tickets  until  you^have  seen  our  time-folders  or  called  upon  us. 

For  full  and  reliable  information,  Tickets,  or  Sleeping  Car  Berths,  please 

call  on  or  write  to  I.  D.  BALDWIN,  District  Passenger  Agent, 

Office,  26  South  Illinois  Street,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
E.  O.  McCORMICK,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt,  Chicago,  III.  3-91 

S  O  TJ^T  Hi"! 
J.M.  &I.  BAILROAD, 

Shortest,  Best,  and  Most  Popular;  Line  to 

Louisville,  Nashville,  Memphis,  Chattanooga,  Atlanta,  Mobile  k  New  Orleans. 

It  is  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  passengers  going  South  to  purchase 
tickets  by  the  direct  route.    The  facilities  offered  are  unequalled. 

Palace  Sleeping  Cars  and  elegant  Parlor  Cars  run  between  Chicago  and 
Louisville  daily  without  change. 

Through  Coaches  and  Pullman  Sleeping^Cars  between  St.  Louis  and  Louis- 
ville daily.    These  are  rare  advantages.    Speed  and  safety. 

Ask  your  friends  if  they  have  ever  ridden  over  the  "Jeff"  and  they  will 
answer,  "yes,  always  take  the  old  reliable  " 

J.  M.  &  I.  R.  R. 

For  information^  to  rates,  route,  and  time  of  leaving  of  trains,  please  ap- 
ply to  H,  R.  DERING,  Ass't  Pass.  Agt.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
Office  northeast  corner  Washington  and  Illinois  Sts.,  opposite  Bates  House. 

JAS.  McCREA,  General  Manager,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

JOAN  F.  MILLER,  General  Superintendent,  Columbus,  O. 
6-yt  E.  A,  FORD,  Gen'l  Pass,  Agt.,  Pittsburgh,  Pfc 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLQOMINGTON,  MONROE  COVNTY,  IND. 
FALL  TEEM  begins  en  tbe  second  Thursday  In  September. 
WINTER  TERM  begins  on  first  Tuesday  after  Sew  Tear's  Day. 
8PEINQ  TEBM  begins  on  the  third  Tuesday  In  Karen. 
COMMENCEMENT  DAT  Is  en  the  first  Wednesday  In  Jue. 
FOURTEEN  COLLEGIATE  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 
■.   The  Course  in  Greek.  S.   The  Coarse  in  Philosophy. 

a.  The  Course  in  Latin.  9.   The  Course  in  Pedagogy. 

J.    The  Course  in  Romance  I  jngnagca.   IO.    The  Course  in  Hathemnties. 

4.  The  Course  in  Germanic  Languages.  II.  The  Course  in  Physic*. 

5.  The  Course  in  English.  19.  The  Conrie  in  Chemistry. 

6.  The  Course  in  History.  13.   The  Course  in  Geology. 

7.  The  Course  in  Social  Science  and  14.   The  Course  in  Biology. 

Economics.  Abo,  a.  two  years'  Preparatory  Coarse. 

Tbe  Vail  Tarns  bof  Ids  with  the  opening  ol  the  College  Star,  on  the  second  Thnndaj 

Horning  In  September.    Students  to  be  examined  should  present  tbenuelfa  i*e 

din  earlier. 

Tnlttoa  Free.    Contingent  Fee,  IB. 00  per  term.     Library  Fee  required  ol  all,  d.N 

Feee  rnait  be  paid  rtrlctlr  In  advance. 
Woman  Admitted  to  all  Courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 

For  Cs'aloguea,  and  other  Information,  address, 
■JpeeJaJ  Advantages  offered  to  teachers  who  wjj  wish  to  spend  the  spring  una  la 
the  DnlTeriltT  in  upoclal  studies. 
W.  E.  WOODBURN,  Irtasmrtr.         DAVID  S.  JORDAN,  PrtrtJtnt. 
WH.  W.  SPANGLER,  Stcrttary.  i-tf 

t      IP  YOU  "WAIT  THE  EABTS," 
get "  The  Would,"  which  yon  can  have 
forjtio.oo!    We  mean  the  "World  Type- 
writer.   Over  20,000  in  use.    We  believe 
there  is  no  Type-Writer  in  the  market 

-  for  less  than  165  that  will  compare  with 

-  this  as  a  practical  machine.  It  docs  Uu 
wort  and  no  mistake,  beautifully,  neatly, 
easily .  Any  child  can  work  it.  Any  one 
can  learn  to  use  it  in  ten" minutes'  prac- 
tice. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  to       THE  BOWEN  MERRILL  CO., 
3-tf  Salt  Agents  for  Indiana,  Indianapolis,  Ikd. 

PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merohant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing:, 

Gents*  Furnishing  Goods,  Trunks  k  Valises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS.    IND. 


JO0XPHTT8  OOLLBTT,  Pre*.    WX.  FXjBMUrojrreaa.    IDWAES  HACTXIVS,  Seo'y 


j|iuof  porviorj . 

J08SPHT7B  OOLLBTT, 
WILLI  Uf  HEILMAN, 
D.  J.  MACKKY, 
B.  P.  HUSTON, 
WILLIAM  FLEMING, 
B.  0.  BILL, 
JAMBS  MUBDOOK. 
BDWABD  HAWKINS. 


Office  of 


{iliutt  jje^ol  §eo«i  (jo. 

No.  101  West  Washington  Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


fjsblisfetrs 


Of  IodUM  Kdooatloaal 
Series  of  School  Book*. 
Price  List  fixed  bj  tow. 

let  Reader.     •    •    B0.1 

Jd  Reader .15 

3d  Reader,  -  •  -  •  M 
4th  Reader,  -  -  .  M 
tab  Reader,  •  -  -  .40 
Momentary  A  rith'tlo,  M 
Complete  Arithmetic,  .46 
elementary  O  oof*hy,  .90 
Complete  Geography,  .76 


■:«■ 


To  the  School  Officers  of  Indiana : 

The  several  Complete  Series  of  Readers,  Geographies,  and  Arithmetics 
published  by  this  Company  were  adopted  on  July  ioth,  1889,  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  for  exclusive  use  in  the  common  schools  of  Indiana  for 
the  next  five  years.  This  action  was  taken  under  the  law  of  March  2d,  1889. 
The  be:t  evidence  of  the  merits  and  value  of  these  books  is  afforded  by  the 
resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Education,  taken  from  the  official  record.  They 
axe  as  follows: 

Whbbsas,  The  text  books  in  geography  submitted  by  the  Indiana  SchoolBook  Company, 
consisting  of  an  elementary  geography  and  a  complete  geography,  are  in  the  judgment  of  this 
Board  of  School  Book  Commissioners,  fully  equal  in  size  and  quality  as  to  material,  matter, 
style  of  binding  and  mechanical  execution,  to  the  tclecti;  Series  of  geographies  named  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  create  a  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
for  use  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  a  series  of  text-books,  defining  the  duti<  s 
of  certain  officers  therein  named  with  reference  thereto,  making  appropriations  therefor,  defining 
certain  felonies  and  misdemeanors,  providing  penalties  for  violation  of  the  provision*  of  said  act, 
repealing  all  laws  in  conflict  therewith,  and  declaring  an  emergency." 

Resolved,  That  the  bid  presented  by  that  company  be  accepted,  and  that  a  contract  be  en- 
tered into  with  the  said  Indiana  School  Book  Company  to  furnish  these  text-books  in  geography 
m  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  law,  and  the  supplementary  proposals  contained  in  the  note 
accompanying  the  bid,  as  follows: 

"  If  this  bid  is  accepted  and  the  complete  geography  is  adopted  we  propose  to  add  thereto  a 
new  county  map  of  Indiana,  showing  the  railroads  of  the  state,  and  special  Indiana  text  equiv- 
alent to  like  matter  in  Eclectic  Geography,  No.  2.  When  the  proposed  new  States  are  ad- 
mitted, maps  of  each  will  be  made  and  put  into  the  geography.  When  the  new  Census  is  com- 
pleted, revised  tables  of  population,  etc,  will  be  inserted  as  speedily  as  practicable." 

Whereas,  The  series  of  arithmetics  submitted  by  the  Indiana  School  Book  Company  and 
entitled  ''Elementary  Arithmetic"  and  "Complete  Arithmetic"  of  the  "  Indiana  Educational 
Series,"  is,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Board,  fully  equal  in  size  and  quality  as  to  matter,  material, 
style  of  binding,  and  mechanical  execution,  to  Ray's  new  series  of  arithmetics  named  as  the 
standard  in  the  law  above  mentioned; 

Resolved,  That  the  bid  of  said  company  be  accepted  and  a  contract  be  made  with  said  com 
pany  in  accordance  with  the  law  aforesaid. 

Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  this  Commission  the  series  of  readers  known  as  the  Indiana 
Educational  Series,  and  offered  in  the  bid  of  thea  Indiana  School  Book  Company,  are  equal  in 
size  and  quality  as  to  matter,  material,  style  of  binding,  and  mechanical  execution  to  the  Ap- 
pleton  series  named  as  a  standard  in  the  law  above  quoted ; 

Resolved,  That  the  bid  of  the  Indiana  School  Book  Company  be  accepted,  and  the  afore- 
said series  of  readers  be  adopted  and  a  contract  be  entered  into  with  the  said  firm  to  furnish  said 
hooks  tor  the  use  of  the  schools  of  Indiana. 

The  above  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote. 
The  following  members  of  the  Board  were  present  and  voted : 

Harvey  M.  LaFollette,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

L.  H.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Indianapolis  Public  Schools. 

David  S.  Jordan,  President  of  Indiana  University. 

W.  W.  Parsons,  President  of  State  Normal  School. 

J.  W.  Layne,  Superintendent  of  Evansville  Public  Schools. 

W.  H.  Wiley,  Superintendent  of  Terre  Haute  Public  Schools. 

Alvin  P.  Hovey,  Governor  of  Indiana,  8-? 


THE  BIG  FOUR 


IS  THE  ROUTE  OF  THE 


SOUTH-WESTERN  T  IMITEDI 

A  Solid  Vestibule  Train. 

Wagner  Palace  Sleeping-Cars, 

Parlor,  Cafe,  and  Dining  Cars. 

The  most  complete  Vestibule  Train  in  America,  running  through  solid 
from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  its  own  schedule,  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  train  connections,  via  the 

Great  Four-Track  New  York  Central  R.  R. 

Landing  passengers  at  Grand  Central  Station,  in  the  heart  of  New  York  Gty, 
at  5:10  p.  M.,  from  which  point  street  cars  and  elevated  rail  oads  can  be  taken 
to  any  part  of  the  city.    Arrive  Boston  7:30  P.  M.,  without  change  of  cars. 

Absolutely  no  Ferry  Transfer.  Lf1™  &KI 

West  into  the  business  portion  of  New  York  City,  an  advantage  offered  by  no 
other  line  in  America.  Unsurpassed  Equipment;  Unrivaled  Cuisine; 
Quickest  Time  and  Best  Service  ever  had  to  the  East. 

No  Extra  Charge  is  made  on  the  South-Western  Limited. 

J.  H.  MARTIN,  Dist.  Pass.  Agent, 
D.  B.  MARTIN,  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  R'y,  Indianapolis. 

Gen'l  Pass.  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  1  i-tf 

THE   GBEAT 

PAN-HANDLE  ROUTE. 


■»•♦ 


Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburgh  Railway. 
Pittsburgh.  Cincinnat^St.  Louis  Railway. 

SHORTEST,  QUICKEST  AND  BEST 

—LINE  GOING—  

EAST,  WEST,  NORTHWEST  &  SOUTH. 


TJnexcelledTThrough  Car  Service.    Superior  Equipment.    Prompt 

Connections  in  Union  Depot. 

INTO    THANSFQHS. 

PULLMAN  CARS  THROUGH  BETWEEN  ALL    THE  GREA1 

COMMERCIAL  CENTERS. 

Pittsburgh,   Harrisburg,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  New  York 

Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St  Louis,  Chicago,  Louisville. 

The  advantages  offered  to  Passengers  via  Past-Handle  Route  are  unequalled.  The 
rates  are  always  as  low  as  by  any  other  line.  All  modern  improvements  conduce  to  speed, 
comfort  and  safety.  Baggage  checked  through  to  destination.  Superior  service  in  every 
respect.  Agent  of  the  company  will  cheerfully  furnish  information  in  regard  to  trans, 
connection*,  and  rates  of  fare.  H.  R,  DERING,  lad. 

Ass*t  Genl  Pass.  Agent,  Indiaaapons, 
Jambs  McCrsa,  General  Manager,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
John  F.  Millkr,  General  Superintendent,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

6-71  X.  A.  FORD,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  Pittsburgh,  Fa. 


The  Spring  Term 


OF  the  — 


Central ::  Indiana ::  Normal 

School  and  Business  Institute, 


-WILL    OPEN 


TTXZESZDJ^T,    APRIL    1,    1890. 


This  institution  is  now  in  its  15th  year.  It  makes  the  training  ot  Teach- 
it8  a  specialty.  The  many  teachers  whom  we  have  trained  and  who  are  success- 
fully filling:  positions  in  different  parts  of  this  State  and  other  States  furnish 
the  best  testimony  of  the  thoroughness  of  our  work. 

PS  YC  HOLOG  Y  AND  LITERATURE  receive  special  attention.  There 
is  a  TEACH  ERS'  CLASS  in  each  branch.  No  one  need  wait  until  he  is  ready 
fur  *  Scientific  or  Classical  Course  to  obtain  a  drill  in  the  rudiments  of  these 
branches. 

TEACHERS.— They  are  all  abreast  of  the  times,  pains-taking  and 
niergetic. 

LIBRARY. — Excellent  for  reference  and  miscellaneous  reading. 

APPARATUS — All  that  is  necessary  to  elucidate  the  subjects  taught 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT.— Actual  Business  in  this  course.  In- 
struction, practical  and  thorough  as  many  of  its  graduates  will  testify. 

<^^EXPENSES.^=^. 

Tuition  $8  00  per  term.  Better  board  than  any  other  school  can  furnish 
f  *r  $1.50  per  week.     Room  rent  50  cents  per  week. 

Review  Term  begins  June  10th  and  continues  8  weeks. 

Send  for  our  new  catalogue  for  full  particulars.  It  has  much  interesting 
reading  matter.  We  call  your  attention  to  the  letters  of  recommendation 
from  bounty  Superintendents  and  Students.  Address, 

MES.  EMMA  G.  WILSON,  Principal, 
.  Ladoga,  Indiana. 


The  Norma!  Herald, 

A  progressive  Monthly  Paper  for  Teachers 
and  Pupils. 


The  Nobhal  Herald  is  now  iu  its  Seventh  Year  and  has  a  very 
circle  of  readers  all  over  the  United  States. 

It  is  especially  valuable  lor  use  in  the  school-room, 
For  the  Teacher  to  read. 
For  the  Pupils  to  read, 

For  Morning  Exercises, 

For  Supplementary  Reading, 

For  Supplementary  work  in  all  the  other  branches. 

Subscribe  now  and  give  The  Normal  Her- 
ald a  trial.    See  offer  below. 

PRICE  PER  ^JEj^R,  30  OTS. 


WE  WANT  YOU 

To  become  a  subscriber  to  The  Normal  IIerald  and  to  iuduce  yon  to  respond 
at  once,  we  make  this  offer:  We  will  send  The  Herald  one  year  tor  onlr 
Thirty  Cents  and  give  you  choice  of  our  celebrated  Outline  books  as  listed 
below.    This  offer  is  special  and  to  accept  it  you  must  sign  this 


The  Outline  Books. 

SELECT  ONE. 

U.  S.  History  Outlined. 
Civil  Government  Outlined. 
Physiology  Outlined. 
Geography  Outlined, 
ty  Mark  your  choice  (X.) 


ORDER 

NORMAL  BOOK  CONCERN, 

Ladoga,  lnd. 

You  will  find  enclosed  Thirty   Cents  for 

which  send  me  The  Normal  Herald  one  year 

and  send  the  Outline  Book  1  1 

Name 

Post  Office 

County  01 


=E-  BOOKS  ALL  TEACHERS  SHOULD  HAVE. 
Good  all  the  Year  Roundl 

RaverCb  you  seen  th<  m  yet? 

Bv  their  merits  they  have  won  their  way  to  a  very  wide  use  and  popu- 
lrit  v.  "  They  are  equnlly  good  tor  the  teacher  and  pupil ;  they  present  the 
'ervbVst  met  hud  for  the  counirv  scho«.l,  the  graded  nchool,  the  normal  school, 
JuTeolli'gts  the  institu  te,  and  for  private  study  and  review  there  is  noth- 
ujc  better.        Order  them  now.       

U.  8.  Hiatal?  Qutiiaad  Pliysi^tegy  Qulllad 

By  C.  M.  LEMON.  Br  J.  F.  WARFKL. 

A  complete,  yet  cxmcUe  topic-list   of  the,  A  scientific  classification  of  the  subjects 
Hiatorv  of  the  Uuited  States  outlined  0f  Physiology.  Anatomy  and  Hygiene, 

by  the  exponential  method.  a8  treated  in  the  best  works  of  the 

This,  little  book  has"a7most  revolutionized  day.    By  the  useof  this  method, 

the  teaching  of  History.  teachers  meet  with  unqual- 
It  brings  the  lesson  systematically  before 
ie  mind  of  the  Dunil.    It  makes  a  variety 


ified  success. 


of  text-books  in  the  class  an  advantage.  The  author  of  this  book  has  had  many 
It  weave*  history  into  the  mind  of  the  vears  of  experience  as  a  teacher  and  in- 
Duoii  m  such  a  wav  as  to  make  a  connect-  Jaitute  instructor,  and  gives  the  Outline 
ed  whole,  rather  than  numberless  discon-  as  the  result  of  this  experience  in  the 
n  ec  ted  stories  m»oii   to    be    forgotten.      It    classroom. 

makes  the  assignment  of  the  lesson*  very  If  vo«i  are  going  to  do  institute  work, 
easv  mattf  r.  It  relieves  the  teacher  of  get  this  Outline.  If  you  are  goinic  to  teaca 
much  of  the  burdens  of  teaching.  It  is,  school,  get  this  Outline.  It  you  are  going 
in  fait,  the  best  and  only  scientific  method,  to  study  Physiology,  get  this  Outline,  ir 
Try  it  and  be  convinced.  Price,  cloth,  you *"■«  preparing  for  examination,  get 
9S  rents.  this  Outline. 

^  The  eoxt  is  meagre  while  the  advantages 

GMi    GhV*t   QU,Uin*4  are  unlimited.       Price,  cloth,  25  cts. 

by  c.  m.  lemon.  flwpaphy  Qutlinil 

A  systematic    analysis   of  Civil    Govern-  Br  O.  M.  LEMON. 

meat  in  general,  and  of  the  United  

States  in  particular.  An  extended  exponential  outline  of  the 

l.  subject  of  Geography  in  its  different  dlvis- 

It  i9  too  true  that  many  of  our    teachers  Jo       arranged  in  a  manner   calculated   to 

are  sadly  deficient  in  a  knowledge   or   tne  enaDje  tQe  gtudent  to  master  the   subject 

science  of  government.      Some   states   ai-  tll0|.0UgU|v,  and  to  aid   the   teacher   very 

read v  require  teachers  to    pass   examina-  macU  in  tue  presentation  of  the    subject. 

d^»wr  brA  A" D0 1--.**.  »  .u. 

IMPORTANT  TO  INDIANA  TEACHERS. 

Sfsr^ESfi...  *^%^&^sxft:.. » s 


D  ivid  Ooppcrdeld «» ™  Po^Trl^feYlow". '.'."."..  .20 90 

IvhiiIiop - £? M  poems  of  V  Uittier 20 80 

11.".  of  Midlothian 30 *0  J,°e™°,rfB         t 20 90 

"J     "  fc*"«>ud $ •      Jg  Poem,  of  Lowell....... .. ?0 

t   :r'H;v:L;ir,::;::;::3;;;:;;'--»  ai-K'a^teuS-.v.:-.-:.^ 

*  ^  Xr^  *  if  you  want  (Dramas,  Farces,  or  plays 

1  .  Ul  V  |^  \  of  any  kind  send  for  our  catalogues. 

1    °>  Normal  Book  Concern,  Ladoga,  Ind. 


ililii 

Durdett's  Heroic  Recitations  and 
Bead  I ngs.— Comer i  •  i  o g 

lonate   and    Palrlutk;    rcad- 
■PS*      publisher!.      _  f.iiwcially 

clamation   in   ich»  Im  and  col. 
leges,  or    fur  rmllfc    rcadqn, 


Durdett's     Patriotic     kecitatiot.i 
and    Readings. -tw»  work 


prising  the  iiiiri'  anniNiiiK  *rvi 

,  i-ir;iKT.c;iL  rfi i:sk.ris  vjliic!  h.-ive 
ever  iHvn  |,rnriuced  loiht pub- 
lic. The  newest  and  belt  book 
of  NtRro  comicalities  jn.h]ist] 


Burden's  inah  biaiect  Recitations 
and    Readings. 


(/j    s.-li^ie1  '"hlmoVrt    Irith 


Beale's  Calisthenics  A  Light  Gym- 
nastics for  Young  Folks.— 

__.  Illustrations  from  Life  by  Phoio- 
nrjphic  Process.  Containing  Broom 
and  Fan  Drills.  Marches,  Tenclng, 
Club.  Wand  and  Dumb  Bell  Eiercnea, 
Swinunlnc  and  Music  (or  inarching. 
Tnil  k  ihe  moat  complete  work  pub- 
J  on  Ibe  subject.    160  pages- 


as 


The  Normal  Book  Co 


— i 
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(Jew  ErhoolEook  Uw__ »7 

HBWBK  DuFlBTMihl  — 

TemZ « 

30  Per  Ann,                Five  or  more  Copies,  SI. 25  each.    < 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.:                                  -'^1"^ 

JELL,  EDITOH  @  PUBLJSHEK.     ^'^111 

•wond-Ow  Mmttn."  .1  Ihs  Fort-Ofli™.  Indlinipolli.Ind.)              Jg^-*  -%J 

DIXQN'SSr,  PENCILS 

A  re  uneqnaled  for  smooth,  tough  leads. 
If  your  stationer  does  not  keep  them,  mention  ihe 
Indiana  Sehooi  Journal,  and  Bend  16  eta.  in  stamps,  to 
Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  N  J., 
for  samples  worth  double  the  money.  8-iy 


mCHFRS 


Who  WANT  positions  in 
the  South  and  Souttiwest 

.     ,-  _-_- —  should    rogisie     at  once 

with  the  AMERICAN  BUREAU  OF  EDU- 
CATION, Nashville,  Tenn.  •«  The  Oldest  und 
Best ." l-5t 

Uftlir^IUDY'  LATIN  and  GREEK 
H I  I  Itfl  r  AT  SIGHT,  use  ihe  "  IN TEBL1N- 
I  I  \3  If  I  L»  EA&-<LASSICS. "  Sample  page 
and  Catalogue  of  School  Books  free.  C  DkSilver  & 
Sons,  No.  (Y)  1102  Walnut  8treet, 

g-ly PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington, 
No  att'ys  fee  until  Patent  obtained. 
D.  C.    Write  for  inventor**  fiufdt». 


FATBITS 


HnWitD0URKO4TARRnu     A  elrooW  a^vlb. 
hunugi  new  and  turn  irritstlng  honM  trnsntnmit 

SEE*'  A5ection8.«  Bronchitis,  and  Consumption  1»  |2 
indpient  stage,  will  bo  sent  any  one  thus  **«**?  to 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bo  lis  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churches, 
,SchooU,  F?i>  tii*rms,Faiuu, etc,  FULLY 
W  a  R  RAN  TED.    Catalogm  sent  Free. 

VANOUZC*  ft  Tlirrt  CieeinaatLO. 


"A  Priceless  BtessJnj,1 

AYER'S  CHERRY  PECTOl 
is  the  best  remedy  for  Ci 
Whooping  Cough,  Hoarseness,  sad 
the  sudden  Throat  and  Lang  Trouble*] 
to  which  young  people  are  sabjedd 
Keep  this  medicine  in  the  house.  HooJ 
C.  Edwards  Lester,  late  U.  S.  Gonni  taf 
Italy,  and  author  of  various 
works,  writes:— 

"  With  all  sorts  of  exposure,  in  i|j 
sorts  of  climates,  I  have  never,  totT 
day,  had  any  cold  nor  any  affection  _. 
the  throat  or  lungs  which  did  nrtyfetfj 
to  Ayer's  Gherry  Pectoral  within  ffi 
hours.  Of  course  I  have  never  ailovaij 
myself  to  be  without  this  remedy  in  afli 
my  voyages  and  travels.  Under  nyl 
own  observation,  it  has  given  relief  to  a] 
vast  number  of  persona  ;  while  in  icntij 
cases  of  pulmonary  inflammation,  soAJ 
as  croup  and  diphtheria  in  children,  life! 
has  been  preserved  through  its  effectsvi 
I  recommend  its  use  in  light  and  fn>i 
qtient  doses.  Properly  administered, 
in  accordance  with  your  directions,  ilk 
a  priceless  blessing  m  any  house." 

Ayer's  Cherry  Peclm 


PREPARED  BT 


Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell, 

PMd  by  all  Druggists.    Price  #1;  six  bottks,j 


m  OFFEREO  IB  HACHEBS  UD  SCHOOLS  CESIUM)  Tl  BUY  OK  KLKI  A 

Piano  or  Orga 

We  Sell  for  Cash  or  Easy  Payments,  to  Suit  our  Custom* 

Organs  taken  in  Exohange  on  Pianos.    Sanaro  Pianos  taken  for  new  Unridi 

Pianos  at  025  Cash,  $10  Per  Month. 

Organs  at  $10  Gash  and  $5  Per  Mm 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS  FOR  RENT 

CHEAPER  THAN  ANY  PLACE  IN  THE  OITT. 

D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co.! 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN  — 

Decker  Bros.,   Haines  Bros.,   Fischer,  and  D.  H.  Baldwin  &  . 

Pianos.     Estey  Organs,  Shoninger  Organs,    Also  a  large  variety  — 

second-hand  Pianos  and  Organs,  ranging  in  price  from  $2$  upwarahV] 

J^-  Write  for  Catalogues  and  Prices.  ^* 

TUNING  and  REPAIRING  a  specialty.     Moving  Orders  given  prompt  attention, 

95,  97  and  99  K  Penn.  St.,        INDIANAPO] 

-  -  7-« 
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WE   PUBLISH 
The  most  popular  journals  for  teachers,  viz  r 

THE  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE, 

MONTHLY,  $1.25  A  YEAR. 

THE  SCHOOl  JOURNAL, 

WEEKLY,  $2.60  A  YEAR. 

TREASURE-TROVE, 

MONTHLY,  $I.OO  A  YEAR. 

[SEE  OTHBB  8IDB.] 


The  largest  and  most  valuable  list  of  in- 
dispensable books  for  teachers,  by  such 
authors  as  JEROME  ALLEN,  CALKINS, 
CURRIE,  J.  G.  FITCH,  GARDNER,  HUGHES. 
KELLOGG,  PARKER,  MISS  PATRIDGE. 
JOSEPH    PAYNE,    QUICK,   SHAW,    TATE, 

WELCH,  and  many  others.  New  illus- 
trated  64  page  descriptive  list  free. 


The  largest  stock  of  teachers'  professional 
books  of  all  publishers.  Every  new  book 
as  issued,  Vore  Normal  Schools,  Super- 
intendents, Principals  and  Teachers  buy 
professional  books  of  us  than  any  other 
house.  New  132  page  descriptive  classified 
I  catalogue,  6  cents. 


The  NEW  YORK  EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU  : — to  supply  first-class  teachers 
to  schools,  and  good  teachers  with  positions. 
New  circulars  and  application  form  free. 


5 


f  NEW  SCHOOL  APPARATUS:  among 
which  are  the  "Standard*  Blackboard 
Stencils,  an  entirely  new  line  of  500 
designs,  and  the  "  Unique  "  Pencil  Sharp- 
ener.    Catalogue  of  Stencils  free. 


Best  Books  for  School  Libraries. 
Books  in  stock.  Classified  list  of  1000 
books  with  prices  and  discounts,  6  cents. 

Correspondence  solicited.    It  Is  for  YOUR  Interest  to  write  urn 
far  anything  In  our  line. 

L  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers, 

6  Clinton  Place.  New  York.  151  Wabash  Ave..  Chlcar 


De  Pauw  University 


GREENCASTLE,  IND 


CONSISTS  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  SCHOOLS: 


i.    College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
a.    School  of  Theology. 
3.    School  of  Law. 


4.  School  of  Music. 

5.  School  of  Art. 

6.  Preparatory  School. 


7.  Normal  School. 


Special  Attention  is  Directed  to  the  Normal  School : 

1.  A  school  devoted  wholly  to  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  includiif 
Organizing,  Managing,  and  Superintending  schools.  The  ambition  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  to  build  up  a  school  known  and  respected  for  the  philosophic  character 
of  its  work.  It  is  the  distinct  purpose  to  fit  teachers  for  the  highest  grade  of 
professional  service, — to  make  leaders  of  thought  and  centers  of  influence  in  the 
profession,  and  not  simply  to  supply  the  market  demand  for  licensed  teachers. 
This  aim  requires  students  capable  of  a  high  type  of  thought,  and  those  who 
have  a  high  professional  ambition.  Of  such  we  invite  correspondence  concerning 
the  distinctive  character  of  the  work. 

2.  The  presence  of  the  University  school  is  an  efficient  means  of  libera 
culture  not  enjoyed  by  students  of  other  normal  schools.     A  graduate  of  the 
Normal  School  may  enter  Sophomore  in  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  continae 
his  course  in  the  University ;  thus  preparing  for  the  highest  and  most  respos* 
sible  positions  in  school  work. 

3.  A  Boarding  Hall  furnished  free  of  rent  by  the  Trustees  makes  it  possL 
ble  for  Normal  students  to  secure  good  and  abundant  table  board  at  $1.50  per 
week.  Self-board,  still  lower.  Room-rent,  50  cts.  to  $1.10  per  week.  (The 
latter  price  includes  steam  heat  and  light.) 

4.  New  classes  formed  each  term.  Winter  term,  January  1  to  Match  19, 
1890.    Spring  term,  March  26  to  June  12,  1890. 

For  further  information  address  Arnold  Tompkins,  Dean  of  Normal  School, 
Greencastle,  Ind. 

DR.  J.  P.  D.  JOHN, 

is-  Acting  President  oftkt  Vuimr^f.  » 
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Beading  Circle  Nolca 
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nripticm  Price,  $1.60  Per  Aim.  Fira  or  mora  Copies,  81.26  eaoh. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  INI).: 

W.  A.  BELL,  Editor  Q>,  Pubushku, 


Exki 


Dr.  S.  T.  Niwi 

fonni  of  exhautioi 

HOTfi 

CABTTOir— B*l 


Pia] 

We  Sell  for  Oa 

Onrau  tnk»n  in  1 

Pianos  at  $£ 

PIANOS 

OE 

D.H. 


Decker  Bros., 
Pianos  Estey  ' 
second-hand   Piai 

TUNING  aud  KEI 

95.  97  and 


A  LABGE  AHD  1 

CookBoi 


Over  300  Pages. 

Several  Hundred 

At  a  great  expense  the  publisher! 
inn  number  of  recipe*  from  prac 
In  8 »ory  part  of  Uib  United  Staw 


-wrer  IN.HO  eaple*  «-r  tbl*  «•> 
■The  edition  fur  18)1  hu  been  great) 
'toe  newest,  beet  and  moat  practical 
yflooklng  schools.  Several  hundred  : 
-.keen  added,  At  great  expense,  roak 
complete  and  bust  Illustrated  cook 
nihed-  Thereautt  I*  an  admirably  eo 
;«f  recipes  for  every  day,  arranged  f 


-  Practical  BafTBeetlona  to  Tonne 


Baclpea    for    Boapn,    Flail,    Po 

Meat*,  Salad*,  Bannaa,  Catau 

lsbaa.  Breakfast  and  Tea  Slat 

plaa,    Braid,    Blaooit,  Plea, 

Cakes,   Costard*,    Desserts, 

Fritter*,   eto.     Al»o    for    X 

Beveraa-e*  and  Candles;  Ce 

thaSiok,  BUI*  of  Far*  tor  Pi 

nen.  Holiday  Dinner*,  Parti 

Teas,  Luncheons,  eto.     A  Tab! 


aldKani 


IT  WOUItD  6E  CHEAP 

Ai  it  Lithe  latert,  Beit  and  I 

Cook  Book  Published.   K> 

Meeting  the  Wants  of  . 

Home*  than  Any  Oi 

To  Introduce  the  popalar  boueeln 
Ladies  HokeCompanion,  Into  th< 

homes,  the  publisher*  offer 

3  Months  Trial  for  Only 

W>  a  copv  op  tub  cook 


THE  LADIES  HOME  COMPANION  SSSTSS 

Hon  *  bo  tit  those  thine*  which  ladle*  pHrllculHrly  wish  to  know,  mid  1*  mostly  written  by 
Mlea  Original  or  Selected  tllorie*  by  eminent  authors  are  found  In  each  Issue.  A 
tpeclsl  feature  I*  the  variety  of  department*,  each  or  which  Is  conducted  bv  a  special  editor. 
It  gives  the  laleet  Fashions,  nrrHnzed  for  practical  use;  timely  hints  to  Housekeepers  I 
«a*erlng  and  helpful  talk*  with  Mother*  .  valuable  information  for  lovers  of  Flower*  | 
a  pretty  and    pleasant  page  for  pretty  and  pleaaant  ohlldren.    All   handsomely  and  pro- 

li  Btt  (In  Csok  Book  Free  KKSJSSS 


albs  trial  soh*crlp- 


Uf  UMJn  OUUn  MSI  tlon  to  the  Ladikh  Hoik  Co  mp  anion  yon  muiisiata 
the  Cook  Book,  and  It  will  be  mailed  free,  postpaid.    Add reai  letters  plainly 

XaADIES  HOME  COMPANION,  Philadelphia,  p*. 


School  IVTiasic 

HARTLEY'S  SONQS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL. 

•••••••••••••••■••••••••■•••■••••••■■•••••••■••••••■■•■••a* 

i8mo,  cloth.  192  pages . 60 

A  selection  of  appropriate  hymns  of  an  unsectarian  character,  carefully  rlassisVs? 
and  set  to  popular  tunes, .for  opening  and  closing  exercises.  The  secular  part  it 
full  of  bright  and  well-selected  music. 

JEPSON'S  8TANDARD  MUSIC  READERS. 


JocetH 

35 
SO 

75 


Four  books.     Eight  Grades. 

Book  I 

Book  II . 

Book  III — .. 

Book  IV 

A  simple,  progressive  series,  designed  to  lead  pupils  from  the  first 
music  to  the  ability  to  readily  read  music  at  sight. 

LOOMIS'S  PROGRESSIVE  MUSIC  READERS. 

Five  books.     Revised. 

Book  1. 14 

Book  II 18 

Book  III 25 

Book  IV 43 

Book  V 72 

A  graded  course  of  instruction  in  music  for  common  schools  and  academies,  pro- 
gressively arranged  and  comprising  such  instruction  as  will  make  the  way  dear  to 
teachers  of  slight  musical  qualifications. 

LOOMIS'S  PROGRESSIVE  GLEE  AND  CHORUS  BOOK. 

For  high  schools,  glee  clubs,  and  singing  societies.  Embraces  works  of  tst 
greatest  composers 84 

PARSONS'S  CALISTHENIC  SONGS. 


By  Flora  T.  Parsons.    Cloth.    Illustrated 

A  new  and  attractive  collection  of  Calisthenic  Songs. 

RYAN'S  VOCALIST  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


2* 


8vo.    Cloth 60 

A  singing  book  for  graded  schools,  seminaries,  and  social  assemblies. 
SMITH'S  PRACTICAL  MUSIC  READER. 


Adapted  to  teach  children  to  read  and  sing  without  the  aid  of  a  special 
A  comprehensive  course  in  a  single  volume  •• • 40  cents 

THE  SONG  WAVE. 

By  H.  S.  Perkins,  E.  V.  DbGraff,  and  H.  J.  Danforth.  8vo,  256 pages* 
A  collection  of  choice  music,  with  elementary  instruction.  For  school-room,  insti- 
tute hall,  orkhome  circle • 65 

THE  WAVELET. 

An  abridgement  of  the  "Song  Wave."    Containing  the  easier  portion  of 
in  the  latter,  and  especially  adapted  for  use  in  prim'y  and  inter,  grades.  52 

ZUNDEL  AND  RYAN'S  SCHOOL  HARMONI8T. 

Vocal .40  cent* 

Vocal  and  Instrumental 50  ceati. 

A  collection  of  Songs,  Duets,  Trios,  and  Quartets  suitable  for  schools,  festivals, 
and  the  family  circle. ; 

Any  of  the  above  books  will  be  mailed  upon  receipt  of  price.     Full  price-list 
on  application. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY, 

NSW  YORK.  .    .  CINCINNATI.  .    .  CHICAGO. 

2-lt 
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DCiinUIT  OF  FKDiUOOT  — 

Tina  ud  Flaoo  and  Whole  and  Part  aa  (i 

Cattcorlat  In  Hlatory. 

Method  la  Definition 

BorrouaL— 


Treatment  of  Juiaullo  Criminal".  .. . 

i  he  iScboo!  Journal  Bojoottad 

QoasnoiM  *>D  aMWtM- 


RducBllooal  New __. 

S.  Iiil  Tearbaia'  AaaocUilon .. 
N    :.i     Tearbera'  Aasoclailoa.. 


Fire  or  more  Conies.  SI. 26  each. 


DIANAPOLIS,  IND.: 

L,  Editor  9  Publi 


tKS^gJfle) 


DIXON'S  oSrE  PENCILS 

Are  unecmaled  for  nmooth.  ton^h  leads. 

If  your  stationer  does  not  keep  them,  mention  the 
Indiana  School  Journal,  and  send  16  eta.  in  stamp*,  to 
Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  ft.  J., 
for  samples  worth  double  the  money.  8-ly 


TFJCHFRS 


Who  WANT  positions  in 
the  Sooth  and  Southwest 

M shonM    roister   at  once 

with  the  AMERICAN  BUREAU  OF  EDU- 
CATION, Nashville,  Tenn.  "The  Oldest  and 
Best. "  l-5t 

UAMr^TUDY.  LATIN  and  GREEK 
HII  HI  I"  AT  8IGHT,  use  the  "  INTERLIN- 
1 1  U  III  L.  EAB^'LA88IU3. "  Sample  page 
and  Catalogue  of  School  Books  free.  C  DkSilvkb  A 
Boms,  No.  (Y)  1108  Walnut  Street, 

6-ly  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington, 
No  att'ys  fee  until  Patent  obtained. 
D.  a    Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


CANCER 


and  Tumors  CURED  :  no  knife  t 
book  free.  Dra.  Okatioxt  A  Bum. 
No.  16S  Elm  St.,  Cincinnati.   O. 


4Bjsa> 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bel  Is  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churches. 
Schools,  Fire  Alarms,Parms,  etc.  FULLI 
WARRANTED.   CaUlogne  sent  free. 

VANDUZCN  4  TIFT.  Claslssifl,  O. 


"puzzled  The  poctors.* 


M< 


[OST  of  the  cases  cured  by  w 
i  Sarsaparilla  have  been  given  inn 
by  the  regular  practice.  Physician*  an 
recommending  this  medicine  more  that 
ever,  and  with  satisfactory  results, 

E.  M.  Sargent,  Lowell,  Mass.,savs:— 
"  Several  years  ago,  my  daughter  broke 
out  with  large  sores  on  her  bands, 
face,  and  other  parts  of  her  body.  The 
case  puzzled  the  doctors.  My  daughter 
used  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  and  it  resulted 
in  a  complete  cure.  Her  blood  seems  to 
have  been  thoroughly  purified,  as  aba 
has  never  had  so  much  as  a  nimpJ* 
since  taking  this  medicine." 

"  This  is  to  certify  that  after  having 
been  sick  for  twelve  years  with  kidney 
disease  and  general  debility,  and  having 
been  treated  by  several  physicians  with* 
out  relief,  I  am  now  better  in  every  re- 
spect, and  think  I  am  nearly  well, 
having  taken  seven  bottles  of  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla."— Maria  Ludwigson, 
Albert  Lee,  Minn. 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla, 

FBEPASSD    BT 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mas*. 

Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5.    Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


SPBCIAi   HSrX)TJOE33^LHJIsrTS  ■« 

OFFERED  T8  TUCHEtS  AND  SCHOOLS  BESiBIB  Tl  BUY  OK  fell  A 

Piano  or  Organ. 

We  Sell  for  Gash  or  Easy  Payments,  to  Suit  our  Customers. 

Organs  taken  in  Exohange  on  Pianos.    Sauare  Pianos  taken  for  new  Uorichts. 

Pianos  at  $25  Cash,  $10  Per  Month. 

Organs  at  310  Cash  and  $5  Per  Month. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS  FOR  RENT 

CHEAPER  THAH  AKY  PLACE  15  THE  OITT. 

D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IX 

Decker  Bros.,  Haines  Bros.,  Fischer,  and  D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co. 
Pianos.  Estey  Organs,  Shoninger  Organs.  Also  a  large  variety  of 
second-hand  Pianos  and  Organs,  ranging  in  price  from  £25  upwards. 

*&*  Write  for  Catalogues  akd  Prices.  ^* 

TUNING  and  REPAIRING  a  specialty.     Moving  Orders  given  prompt  attentioflL 

95,  97  and  99  K  Penn.  St.,      -  LNDIANAPOLIB. 
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JUST    PUBLISHED 

Harper's  ^  flflvancea  ^  flriinmeiic. 


\  Jo  the  Educational  Public  and  particularly  to  those  that  have 
80  long  awaited  the  appearance  of  this  booh,  we  make 
announcement  of  its  publication  with  great  pleasure. 


finfJE    JnyiffljfCED    /tSjl'fji'filZ'ilZ  is  a  full  and  comprehensive 

Treatise  on  the  Science  of  Numbers  and  their  Application  to 
Business  Transactions.  It  is  specially  intended  for  work  in  High 
Schools,  Academies,  Seminaries,  and  Normal  Schools.  It  will  also 
meet  the  wants  of  those  that  have  completed  an  ordinary  course  in 
Arithmetic  and  wish  to  make  a  more  extended  study  of  the  subject 
It  will  prove  of  great  and  special  value  for  reviewing  the  work  of 
advanced  classes  in  the  fundamental  and  leading  branches  of  arith- 
metic. 

The  principles  and  methods  which  The  Advanced  Arithmetic 
expounds  have  been  evolved  and  perfected  through  an  experience  of 
nearly  half  a  century  in  the  work  of  the  school-room  and  the  teach- 
ers' institute.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  completeness  and  in  scholarly 
accuracy,  it  is  excelled  by  no  other  work  on  the  subject  of  Arith- 
metic. 

( . :0: .  j 

A  sample  copy  of  The  Advanced  Arithmetic  sent,  post  paid,  on 

receipt  of  90  cents. 

10*  Liberal  Introduction  and  Exchange  Terms.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

FRANKLIN  SQUARE, 
W.  J-  BUTTON,  Gen'l  Weat.  Agt,  NEW  YORK  OITY. 

255  &  257  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III.  3-it 


Eclectic  Series  •;•  Hworaogii 


EEADY  JANUARY  20tli. 

New  Eclectic  History.  A  Revised,  Enlarged  and  Improved 
Edition  of  the  Eclectic  History  of  the  United  States,  by  M.  E.  THALHzniXft, 
author  of  Thalheimer's  Histories.  The  work  has  been  re-written  and  mack 
simplified  to  better  adapt  it  to  school  use ;  the  number  of  illustrations  ha 
been  nearly  doubled,  including  four  full-page  colored  plates,  and  the  entire 
text  re-set  in  new  type.  i2mo,  half  leather,  440  pages.  Price  $  1.00;  ex- 
change price  60  cents. 

Waddy 's  Composition  and  Rhetoric.    The  Elements  of  Com- 

position  and  Rhetoric,  with  copious  exercises  in  both  Criticism  and  Cos- 
struction.  By  Virginia  Waddy,  teacher  of  Rhetoric  in  die  Richmond, 
Va.,  High  School.     i2mo,  416  pages.    Price  $1.00;  exchange  price  60  cts. 

Bay's  Oomplete  Algebra.  A  Complete  Algebra  to  accompany 
Ray's  Mathematical  Series.  By  George  W.  Smith,  Woodward  Higfc 
School,  Cincinnati.  A  one-book  course  in  Algebra,  sufficiently  full  for  the 
high  school  and  usual  college  curriculum.  i2mo,  358  pages.  Price  #1.00; 
exchange  price  60  cents. 


Now  Ready 


Long's  New  Language  Exercises,    Bound  in  full  doth  and  beautifully  IUmstroted. 

Part    I.    First  and  Second  Reader  Grades,  66  pages;   so  cents. 
Part  II.    Third  and  Fourth  Reader  Grade?,  96  pages,  25  cents. 

McGuffey's  Revised  High  School  and     cerary  Reader.    12010,  479  pages,  half 

Will  take  the  place  of  ordinary  works  on  English  Literature.     85  cents. 

Holbrookes  New  English  Grammar.   By  Dr.  Alfred  Holb&oojc,  National  Normal 

School.     Combines  the  "Training  Lessens"  and  "Complete"  Grammar  in  oat 
volume.     65  cents. 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Sixth  Reader.    A  literary  reader  for  higher  grades.   Ten  rail-page 
illustrations ;  cloth ;  432  pages.    60  cents. 

Hewett's  Psychology.     For  young  teachers.    By  Edwin  S.  Hewitt,  LL.  D.,  Presi- 
dent Illinois  State  Normal  University.    Cloth;  192  pages.    85  cents. 

Eclectic  Physical  Geography.  By  Russell  Hinman.  A  modern  text-book.  Essen- 
tially different  in  form  and  contents  from  other  works  on  the  subject.  Introdaced 
into  nearly  1,000  (one  thousand)  cities  and  towns  in  ten  months.  Price,  #iu» 
exchange  price,  60  cents. 

BETO  FOB  OUB  FBOPOSTTIOB  OF  EXCHANGE  RATES. 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  COMPANY,  CiEeinnati,  01 
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DEVOTED  TO  LIBERAL 


^upepintendent  of  J)ulolis  Infraction. 


iajit.h  OF 
Indiana  Teachers'  Reading  Circle.     I!     D. 


CONTENTS. 
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Tan  SCHOOL  Boon— 
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GOLDEN  RULE  CAPSULES  £?£*£&£ 

and  most  wonderful  disvoTery  known  to  medical 
science  for  all  ditomoa  of  the 


re  orbf  what  caused. 


[t  matten  not  or  what  nature 
Indigestion,  Constipation,  Headache*, 
Ncuisea,  Nervousness,  Irregularities,  and  all 

Stomach,  Bowel,  Liver  and  Kidney  troubles  positive- 
ly can  not  *xlst  where  these  CAPSULES  are  used. 
They  are  safe  and  sore,  at  once  relieving  and  soon 
coring,  and  are  guaranteed  to  be  without  an  equal. 
One  treatment  lasting  80  days  (if  necessary)  is  gener- 
ally sufficient  to  cure.  Sent  safely  by  mail  with  full 
direct!  ins  on  receipt  of  price,  ftl.OO.  ' 

Address      GOLDEN  RULE  MEDICINE  CO. 
4  8t    9  Bank-Commerce  Bidg,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Troubles,  Bronchitis,  asthma,  Catarrh,  Loss  of 
Voice,  Hoarsen kss,  and  Coughs,  instantly  relieved 
and  cured  by  using  the  safe  and  sure  GOLDEN 
RULE  REMEDY.  The  most  wonderful  remedy 
for  the  successful  treatment  of  all  Throat  diseased 
ever  discovered  Used  and  recommended  by  leading 
physicians.  Box  containing  1O0  doses  only  91. 
bent  by  mail  with  f  -II  <iirec  Ion*  on  receipt  ot  price. 

Address        GOLDEN  RULE  MED.  CO., 
4-3t    9  Bank  Commerce  Kld'g,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


dixon's  rrE  pencils 

Am  r-r^*'*^?*^  far  KmCr»t!i.  t<wi«»*M**f»*. 

If  your  stationer  does  not  keep  them,  mtntiss  ft* 
Indiana  8chooJ  Journal,  and  send  16  eta.  In  stamps,  t» 
Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  IT.  J., 
for  samples  worth  double  the  money.  My 


TOCHERS 

mxh  the  xsncnicnr 

CATION,  Nashville,  1 

Best." 


Who  WANT  posttkan 
the  South  and  " 


should  rvgJLster  at  ooce 
BUREAU  OT  HW- 
tenn.    •' The  Oiatst  sail 


FlTEITSi' 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  WsshiDews, 

No  attTys  fee  until  Patent  obtsmtL 

.  C.    Write  for  Inventor's  Quito. 


II  AUr^TUDY.  LATIN  and  GREEK 
H I  I  HI  I"  AT  SIOHT,  use  the  "  INTEBUN- 
1 1  %J  III  Li  EAR-CLASSICS. "  Sample  page 
and  Catalogue  of  School  Books  free.  C  DkSilvbr  A 
Sons,  No.  (Y)  1102  Walnut  Street, 

6-ly  PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 


CANCER 


and  Tumors  CURED  :  bo  kslfet 
book  free.  Drs.QBATioirr  ABbbl 
No.  163  Elm  St.,  CtnelaBSti,  a 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUM0RY. 

Be  lid  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  fecCbi  1 1  <kfii 
School*.  FJre  ATarm»,Fftnn*,ete. 
WARRANTED.    Catalogue 

VANOUZCM  &  TIFT. 


mr  SPECIAL    IITIDTJOESn^ESIiTTS  -» 

OFFERED  T8  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS  DESIWRfi  Tl  BUY  OR  REIT  A 

Piano  or  Organ. 

We  Sell  for  Cash  or  Easy  Payments,  to  Suit  our  Customers, 

Organs  taken  in  Exchange  on  Pianos.    Souare  Pianos  taken  for  new  Uoridrts. 

Pianos  at  $25  Cash,  $10  Per  Month. 

Organs  at  310  Gash  and  $5  Per  Month. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS  FOR  RENT 

CHEAPER  THAN  ANT  PLACE  IN  THE  OITT. 


D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

Decker  Bros.,  Haines  Bros.,  Fischer,  and  D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co. 
Pianos.  Estey  Organs,  Shoninger  Organs.  Also  a  large  variety  oi 
second-hand  Pianos  and  Organs,  ranging  in  price  from  $25  upwards. 

*^*  Write  for  Catalogues  and  Pricks.  ^* 

TUNING  and  REPAIRING  a  specialty.     Moving  Orders  given  prompt  attention. 

95,  97  and  99  N.   Penn.  St.,         INDIANAPOLIS. 
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f lliw  jje  Wl  K<m>1j  (Jo. 

No.  101  West  Washington  Street, 
INDIANAP0LI8,  IND. 


Of  Indian*  Unentloanl 
Sarlea  of  Sohool  Book*. 
Prloe  Li«  fix«d  bj  law. 

litRetder,     •    •    $0.10 

Id  £«tder, 14 

84  Reader,  .  .  .  .  .SJ 
4th  Kmder.  -  -  .  JO 
5th  Bander,  •  -  -  .40 
Elementary  Arith'tto,  M 
Complete  A rithnuClQ,  .4ft 
Elementary  Geogtiy,  .SO 
Oompleta  Geography,  .TS 
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To  the  School  Officers  of  Indiana : 

The  several  Complete  Series  of  Readers,  Geographies,  and  Arithmetics 
published  by  this  Company  were  adopted  on  July  loth,  1889,  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  for  exclusive  use  in  the  common  schools  of  Indiana  for 
the  next  five  years.  This  action  was  taken  under  the  law  of  March  2d,  1889. 
The  bet  evidence  of  the  merits  and  value  of  these  books  is  afforded  by  the 
resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Education,  taken  from  the  official  record.  They 
are  as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  text  books  in  geography  submitted  by  the  Indiana  School  Book  Company, 
consfeting  of  an  elementary  geography  and  a  complete  geography,  are  in  the  judgment  of  this 
Board  of  School  Book  Commissioners,  fully  equal  in  size  and  quality  as  to  material,  matter, 
style  of  binding  and  mechanical  execution,  to  the  Eclecti :  Series  of  geographies  named  in  sec- 
don  x  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  create  a  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
lor  use  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  a  series  of  text-books,  defining  the  duties 
of  certain  officers  therein  named  with  reference  thereto,  making  appropriations  therefor,  defining 
certain  felonies  and  misdemeanors,  providing  penalties  for  violation  of  the  provisions  of  said  act, 
repealing  all  laws  in  conflict  therewith,  and  declaring  an  emergency." 

Resolved*  That  the  bid  presented  by  that  company  be  accepted,  and  that  a  contract  be  en- 
tered into  with  the  said  Indiana  School  Book  Company  to  furnish  these  text-books  in  geography 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  law,  and  the  supplementary  proposals  contained  in  the  note 
accompanying  the  bid,  as  follows: 

"  If  this  bid  is  accepted  and  the  complete  geography  is  adopted  we  propose  to  add  thereto  a 
new  county  map  of  Indiana,  showing  the  railroads  of  the  state,  and  special  Indiana  text  equiv- 
alent to  luce  matter  in  Eclectic  Geography,  No.  2.  When  the  proposed  new  States  are  ad- 
mitted, maps  of  each  will  be  made  and  put  into  the  geography.  When  the  new  Census  is  com- 
pleted, revised  tables  of  population,  etc,  will  be  inserted  as  speedily  as  practicable." 

Whebkas,  The  series  of  arithmetics  submitted  by  the  Indiana  School  Book  Company  and 
entitled  ''Elementary  Arithmetic"  and  "  Complete  Arithmetic  "  of  the  "Indiana  Educational 
Series,"  is,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Board,  fully  equal  in  size  and  quality  as  to  matter,  material, 
style  of  binding,  and  mechanical  execution,  to  Ray's  new  series  of  arithmetics  named  as  the 
standard  in  the  law  above  mentioned; 

Resolved,  That  the  bid  of  said  company  be  accepted  and  a  contract  be  made  with  said  com 
pany  in  accordance  with  the  law  aforesaid. 

Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  this  Commission  the  series  of  readers  known  as  the  Indiana 
Educational  Series,  and  offered  in  the  bid  of  the  Indiana  >chool  Book  Company,  are  equal  in 
size  and  quality  as  to  matter,  material,  style  of  binding,  and  mechanical  execution  to  the  Ap- 
pleton  series  named  as  a  standard  in  the  law  above  quoted ; 

Resolved,  That  the  bid  of  the  Indiana  School  Book  Company  be  accepted,  and  the  afore- 
said series  of  readers  be  adopted  and  a  contract  be  entered  into  with  the  said  firm  to  furnish  said 
books  lor  the  use  of  the  schools  of  Indiana. 

The  above  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote. 

The  following  members  of  the  Board  were  present  and  voted  : 

Harvey  M,  LaFollette,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

L.  H.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Indianapolis  Public  Schools. 

David  S.  Jordan,  President  of  Indiana  University. 

VV-  W.  Parsons,  President  of  State  Normal  School. 

J.  W.  Layne,  Superintendent  of  Evansville  Public  School. 

W.  H.  Wiley,  Superintendent  of  Terre  Haute  Pubbc  Schools. 

Alvin  P.  Hovey,  Governor  of  Indiana.  8-? 


► 


PUieETO 


READY  JAJSiTJJLRY  SOtli. 

New  Eclectic  History.  A  Revised,  Enlarged  and  Improved 
Edition  of  the  Eclectic  History  of  the  United  States,  by  M.  E.  Thalhkimel, 
author  of  Thalheimer's  Histories.  The  work  has  been  re-written  and  ranch 
simplified  to  better  adapt  it  to  school  use ;  the  number  of  illustrations  hai 
been  nearly  doubled,  including  four  full-page  colored  plates,  and  the  entire 
text  re-set  in  new  type.  i2mo,  fealf  leather,  440  pages.  Price  $1.00;  ex- 
change price  60  cents. 

Waddy 's  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  The  Elements  of  Com- 
position and  Rhetoric,  with  copious  exercises  in  both  Criticism  and  Con- 
struction. By  Virginia  Waddy,  teacher  of  Rhetoric  in  the  Richmond, 
Va.,  High  School.     i2mo,  416  pages.    Price  $1.00;  exchange  price  60  cts. 

Ray's  Complete  Algebra.  A  Complete  Algebra  to  accompany 
Ray's  Mathematical  Series.  By  George  W.  Smith,  Woodward  High 
School,  Cincinnati.  A  one-book  course  in  Algebra,  sufficiently  full  for  the 
high  school  and  usual  college  curriculum.  i2mo,  358  pages.  Price  fi.oo; 
exchange  price  60  cents. 


Now  Ready. 


Long's  New  Language  Exercises,     Bound  in  full  cloth  and  beautifully  Jlbtstrmiei. 
Part    I.    First  and  Second  Reader  Grades,  66  pages;   20  cents. 
Part  II,    Third  and  Fourth  Reader  Grades,  96  pages,  2$  cents. 

McGuffey's  Revised  High  School  and  Literary  Reader,    "mo,  479  pages,  half  leather  ]j 

Will  take  the  place  of  ordinary  works  on  English  Literature.     85  cents. 

Holbrook's  New  English  Grammar.  By  Dr.  Alfred  Holbrook,  National  Normal 
School.  Combines  the  "Training  Lessens"  and  "Complete"  Grammar  in  one 
volume.     65  cents. 

McGuffev's  Alternate  Sixth  Reader.  A  literary  readerybr  higher  grades.  Ten  rail-page 
illustrations ;  cloth ;  432  pages.    6oacents. 

Hewett's  Psxhology.  For  young  teachers.  By  Edwin  S.  Hkwrtt,  LL.  D.,  Presi- 
dent Illinois  State  Normal  University.    Cloth ;  192  pages.     85  cents. 

Eclectic  Physical  Geography.  By  Russell  Hinhan.  A  modern  text-book.  Essen- 
tially different  in  form  and  contents  from  other  works  on  the  subject.  Introduced 
into  nearly  1,000  (one  thousand)  cities  and  towns  in  ten  months.  Price,  $1.00 
exchange  price,  60  cents. 

8END  FOB  OUE  PB0P08TTI0H  OF  EXCHAHQE  BATES. 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  COMPANY,  Cincinnati,  01 

i-tf  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  ST.  PAUL. 
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LIB  RA  R  Y. 

By  H.  B.  BROWfl,  G.  D.  LIHD,  and  others. 

Eighth  Tear!     Undiminished  Popularity t     The  best  Ideas  and  the  beet 

of  the  best  teachers* 

20  STATE)  SUPERINTENDENTS 

and  thousands  of  teacher*  endorse  ill'   The  gre-test  work  for  teachers- ever  published.    Nothing  1 
good  in  preparing  /of  examination  or  for  dally  use  in  school-room. 

NEW  EDITION  REVISED  to  end  of  Oiereiand's  administration  aod  FBICE  REDUCED. 

pD  TP17 (Cloth,  beveled  hoards,  marbled  edges 

J-  aVIOIji      ( Library  Leather,  marbled  edges 


HM«tttM  •••••• e» •••••••  •■•••••»«     •••***«■••• 
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S    This  is  the  easiest  thing  to  sell  ever  pat  before  teachers.    Extra  iadsss- 
ages  and  terms  free.  X.  8.  DENISON,  Publisher, 

168  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


GOLDEN  RULE  CAPSULES 


Are  conceded  to 

ww— ^  be  the  greatest 

and  most  wonderful  disvoTsry  known  to  medical 
science  lor  all  diseases  of  the 


It  matters  not  or  what  nature  or  by  what  caused. 
Indigestion,  Constipation,  Headaches, 
Nausea,  Nervousness,  Irregularities,  and  all 
Stomach,  Bowel,  Liver  and  Kidney  troubles  positive- 
ly can  not  exist  where  these  CAP8ULE8  are  used. 
They  are  safe  and  sure,  at  once  relieving;  and  soon 
curing,  and  are  guarauteed  to  be  without  an  equal. 
One  treatment  lasting  80  days  (if  necessary)  is  gener- 
ally sufficient  to  cure.  Sent  safely  by  mail  with  full 
directions  on  receipt  of  price,  91.00. 

Address      GOLDEN  RULE  MEDICINE  CO. 
4-8t   9  Bank-Commerce  Bidg,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Tkoublbs,  Brohchitib,  asthma,  Cataakh,  Losjsw] 
Voics,  HoARSBXxaa,  and  Coughs,  instantly  retttrsi] 
and  cured  by  using  the  safe  and  sure  GOLDEsTr 
RULE  REMEDY.  The  most  wonderful  rematyj 
for  the  successful  treatment  of  all  Thjtoat  " 
ever  discovered.  Used  and  recommended  by  tassla 
physicians.  Box  containing  1O0  doses  only  $1 
Sent  by  mall  with  full  direction*  on  receipt  ot  pries 

Address       GOLDEN  RULE  MED.  CO., 
«-8t    9  Bank  Commerce  Bld'g,  Iydiasapous,  Is*. 


TEACHERS 

with  tDelMKinCATr 

CATION,  Nashville,  Tens. 

Best." 


Who  WANT  posit 
the  South  and  Soathi 
should 


register  st 

ivor  EMM 
"TheOMflsta 
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*r  SPECIAL    I35r_DTTO_E]-C^wB-ISrTS  *** 

__^  OfTEKO  TO  TEACHERS  AID  SCHOOLS  DESIRIH8  Tl  BOY  Oil  HIT  A 

Piano  or  Organ. 

We  Sell  for  Gash  or  Easy  Payments,  to  Suit  our  Customers, 

Organs  taken  in  Ezohange  on  Pianos.    Sonare  Pianos  taken  for  new  Tforicte. 

Pianos  at  $25  Cash,  $10  Per  Month. 

Organs  at  $10  Cash  and  $5  Per  Month. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS  FOR  RENT 

OHEAPEK  TEAS  ANY  PLACE  HT  THE  OTTY. 


D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

Decker  Bros.,  Haines  Bros.,  Fischer,  and  D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co 
Pianos.  Estey  Organs,  Shoninger  Organs.  Also  a  large  variety  of 
second-hand  Pianos  and  Organs,  ranging  in  price  from  $2$  upwards. 

**"  Write  for  Catalogues  and  Prices.  *•• 

TUNING  and  REPAIRING  a  specialty.     Moving  Orders  given  prompt  attention. 

95,  97  and  99  N.  Perm.  St.,        INDIANAPOLIS. 


HENRY  M.  STANLEY 


IN  DARKEST  AFRICA 


eoTsrias  will  appear  (or  Ihe  flm  Urne  in  tht 

wmifii  by  himself,  entitled    "A    Dark/it 
,*.,,_..     m_    two  Totaioe*,  profusely  tihuttrated. 


I  PrilTC  — Tt»  work  will  be  gold  by  Bubecrlp- 
nUtil  rOi  HOD  only.  We  an  now  read;  to 
appoint  oanTasten.  Appltamta*bould«tateeiperl- 


wa  bear  on  the  title  page  tbe  imprint  of 

Charles  Scribners  Sons 


JESSE  B.  THOMAS, 


Sole  A  cent  for  Ihe  Slate  of  Indiana, 


THE   DULUTH 

Summer  School  of  Languages, 

JU1.V  8th  TILL  AUGUST  16th,  IBM.    - 
French,  Omnan,  Italian,  and  Spanlah.     Nad.i 
teacher*.       Dul*th  hat  llu  matt  deHahlMI  lurnA* 
climato  in  the  Union.     For  prognmi,  addren 
HKSBV  COBS, 
iilipctor  Chicago  School  of  language*, 
S-ai    Central  Hoile  Hall,  Cbluagu,  m. 


DIXON'S  rsi  PENCILS 


Are  nnoqunlrd  ft 


Indiana  School  Journal,  and  Mnd  IB  Ota.  In  stamps, 
Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jertey  City,  H.  J 
for  moplM  worth  donble  the 


A  keep  them ,  mention  the 
iiendllr^'-- - 


STUDY.   LATIN  udQREEK 

i  AT81UI1T,  iMeiho'TNTEKLIN- 
I U  111  «w  EAfi-OLABSICS.  "  Sample  page 
d  Catalog™  of  Bobool  Books  free.    CDikvui 


Sons,  No.  (T)  1102  Walnut 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FATBITS 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Vaahh 


taroed! 


CANCER 


a  St.   flnolnniu,  < 


•■jh  V. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

101  It  Of  Pure  Dapper  and  Trator  Cbnrchea, 
■jre  AUrmi,  Parma,  «ce,  FULLT 

WAHEiKTED.     Catalogue  Mat  free. 

VANDUZKN  4  TIFT,  ClilhUea,  a 


IF  YOU  "WAHT  THE  EABTH,*' 
get  "  Thk  World,  "  which  you  can  have 
forpio.oo!  We  mean  the  "World  Type- 
writer. Over  20,000  in  use.  We  believe 
there  is  no  Type-Writer  in  the  market 
for  less  than  $6;  that  will  compare  with 
this  as  a  practical  machine.  It  does  the 
work  and  no  mistake,  beautifully,  neatly, 
easily.  Any  child  can  work  it.  Anyone 
caa  learn  to  use  it  in  ten  minutes'  prac- 


Seud  for  descriptive  circulars,  to       THE  B0WEN  MERRILL  CO., 
3-tf  Salt  Agents  for  Indiana,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


«MP 


*■* 


Ecmrnc  Senb  •+•  HiWPfiEro 


REAJDY  J^NtLA^IlY  SOtli. 

New  Eclectic  History.  A  Revised,  Enlarged  and  Improved 
Edition  of  the  Eclectic  History  of  the  United  States,  by  M.  E.  Thalhkmki, 
author  of  Thalheimer's  Histories.  The  work  has  been  re-written  and  orach 
simplified  to  better  adapt  it  to  school  use ;  the  number  of  illustrations  has 
been  nearly  doubled,  including  four  full-page  colored  plates,  and  the  entire 
text  re-set  in  new  type.  i2mo,  half  leather,  440  pages.  Price  $i«oo;  ex- 
change price  60  cents. 

Waddy  vs  Composition  and  Rhetoric. .  The  Elements  of  Com* 

position  and  Rhetoric,  with  copious  exercises  in  both  Criticism  and  Con- 
struction. By  Virginia  Waddy,  teacher  of  Rhetoric  in  the  Richmond, 
Va.,  High  School.     i2mo,  416  pages.    Price  $1.00 ;  exchange  price  60  cts. 

Bay's  Complete  Algebra.     A  Complete  Algebra  to  accompany' 
Ray's  Mathematical  Series,    By  George  W.  Smith,  Woodward  Higa 
School,  Cincinnati.    A  one-book  course  in  Algebra,  sufficiently  full  for  the 
high  school  and  usual  college  curriculum.    i2mo,  358  pages.     Price  $1.00; 
exchange  price  60  cents. 


Now  Ready 


Long's  New  Language  Exercltes,    Bound  in  foil  cloth  and  beautifully  IBmstmteL 
Part    I.    First  aud  Second  Reader  Grades,  66  pages;  so  cents. 
Part  II.    Third  and  Fourth  Reader  Grades,  96  pages,  25  cents. 

McGuffey's  Revised  High  School  and  Literary  Reader,   ismo,  479  pages,  half 

Will  take  the  place  of  ordinary  works  on  English  literature.    8$  cents. 

Hotbrook's  New  English  Grammar.  By  Da.  Alf*ed  Holbeooz,  National  Nonas) 
School.  Combines  the  "Training  Lessens"  and  "Complete'*  Grammar  in  ome 
volume.    65  cents. 

McGuffev's  Alternate  Sixth  Reader.  A  literary  reader  for  higher  grades.  Ten  faB-psft 
illustrations;  cloth;  43s  pages.    60  cents. 

Hewett's  Psychology.  For  young  teachers.  By  Edwin  S.  Hxwbtt,  IX.  IX,  Fred* 
dent  Illinois  State  Normal  University.    Cloth ;  19s  pages.    85  cents. 

Eclectic  Physical  Geography.  By  Russell  Hinman.  A  modem  text-book.  Essen- 
tially different  in  form  and  contents  from  other  works  on  the  subject.  Introduced 
into  nearly  1,000  (cne  thousand)  cities  and  towns  in  ten  months.  Price,  #1.00 
exchange  price,  60  cents. 

8ETO  FOB  QUE  FKOPOBITIOll  OF  TfrfTWAWPTg  ttATra 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  COMPANY,  Cincinnati,  01 


i-tf 


NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  ST.  PAUL. 


VOL.  XXXVI. 
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LIBRARY. 

By  H.  B.  BROWN,  G.  D.  LEST),  and  others. 

Eighth  Tear!     Undiminished  Popularity!     The  best  Ideas  and  the  best 

of  the  best  teachers. 

20  STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS 

and  thousands  of  teachers  endorse  it.    The  greatest  work  for  teachers  ever  published.    Nothing* 

good  in  preparing  for  examination  or  for  daily  use  in  school-room. 

NEW  EDITION  BE  VISED  to  end  of  Cleveland's  administration  and  PRICE  REDUCED. 

DID  Tr^T?  _«  i  Cloth,  beveled  boards,  msrbltd  edges ...~......~..~.._~  SSJO 

1  IvIVjJlji      ( Library  Leather,  marbled  edges ~ -~ ~.  .— — ....—    tM 


ments  this  season. 
5  6t 


0  g    This  is  the  easiest  thing  to  sell  ever  pat  before  teacher*.     Extra  ind 
Pages  and  terms  free.  T.  8.  DKNIBON,  Publisher, 

168  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


GOLDEN  RULE  CAPSULES 


Are  conceded  to 

. ... be  the  greatest 

and  most  wonderful  disroTsry  known  to  medical 
science  for  all  diseases  of  the 


It  matters  not  01  what  nature  or  by  what  caused. 
Indigestion,  Constipation,  Headaches, 
Nausea,  Nervousness,  Irregularities,  and  all 

Stomach,  Bowel,  Llrer  and  Kidney  troubles  positivo- 
ly  san  not  exist  where  these  CAP8UXB8  are  used. 
They  are  safe  and  sure,  at  ones  relieving  and  soon 
curing,  and  are  guaranteed  to  be  without  an  equal. 
One  treatment  lasting  80  days  (if  necessary)  is  gener- 
ally sufficient  to  cure.  Sent  safely  by  mall  with  full 
directions  on  receipt  of  price,  Sl.Ott. 

Address     GOLDEN  BULB  AUEDIOIZaC  CO. 
4-St    9  Bank-Commerce  B;dgf  Ihdiaxapolis,  Ind. 


Troublka,  Bbohchitu,  Asthma,  Catasbh,  Losi  or 
Voice,  Hoabjuchbss,  and  Coughs,  instantly  rehsm 
and  cured  by  using  the  safe  and  sore  GOLDEaT 
BULB  REMEDY.    The  most  wonderful  rssssiy 


for  the  successful  treatment  of  all  Thkui 
erer  discovered     Used  and  rsoommended  by  leadhsj 
physician*.    Box  containing  HH>  doses  only  gL 
Sent  by  mall  with  f  ill  «ireo>ions  on  receipt  of  pries. 

Address       GOLDEN  BULK  MBD.  CO., 
4-8t    9  Bank  Commerc*  Ifld'g,  IwpiAJtAroni,  lap 


jrifct  BUCKEYI 

fMl  BelU  of  Pure  4 
VaVSBM  ijSchoola,  Fire 
^^^A^AJLIULKTSI 

4bPB»   VAHDU3W 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOIMDBY. 

roui 


Bel  U  of  Pure  Copper  s 
fie,  Fire  Alans*, 
WAJtBAKTSD.   Catalogue 

VAMDUZCfi  4  TlfT. 


9**  SPECIAL    IlSriDTJOHl^ElsPrS  -*• 

__^  OFFERED  TO  TEACHERS  AID  8CN00LS  KSIBRB  Tl  BUY  08  KIT  A 

Piano  or  Organ. 

We  Sell  for  Gash  or  Easy  Payments,  to  Suit  our  Customers, 

Organs  taken  in  Exohange  on  Pianoa.    Sanaie  Pianoa  takon  for  now  Undents. 

Pianos  at  $26  Cash,  $10  Per  Month. 

Organs  at  S10  Cash  and  $5  Per  Month. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS  FOR  RENT 

CHEAPER  THAN  AHT  PLAGE  IV  THE  OITT. 


, 


D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

Decker  Bros.,  Haines  Bros.,  Fischer,  and  D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co* 
Pianos.  Estey  Organs,  Shoninger  Organs.  Also  a  large  variety  of 
second-hand  Pianos  and  Organs,  ranging  in  price  from  $2$  upwards* 

f  Write  for  Catalogues  and  Prices.  *tK 

TUNING  and  REPAIRING  a  specialty.     Moving  Orders  given  prompt  atteatioa. 

95,  97  and  99  N.  Penn.  St.,        INDIANAPOUBa. 

r* 


Wabash  College, 

OBAWFO  KD8VILLK.    1ND. 
FIFTY-EIGHTH  YEAR- 
WINTER  TERM  Begins  January  2,  1890. 
SPRING  TERM  Begins  April  2,  1890. 
COMMENCEMENT,  Junk  18,  1890. 
The  College  grounds  comprise  forty  acres  of  native  forest  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  dry. 

Full  Classical  and  Scientific  courses.  The  Preparatory  Department  furnishes 
a  rapid,  accurate  and  thorough  preparation  for  entering  the  Freshman  class. 

Library  of  31,000  volumes  open  during  all  college  hours.  Fully  equipped 
Physical,  Biological  and  Chemical  laboratories. 

Graduates  from  the  State  Normal  School  are  admitted  to  the  Junior  class. 
Graduates  from  the  Commissioned  High  Schools  of  Indiana  are  admitted  to 
the  Scientific  Freshman  class.  Premium  Scholarship  offered  to  the  Honor-man 
of  each  class  graduating  from  ths  Commissioned  High  Schools  of  the  state. 

Extensive  Museum,  two  literary  societies  which  afford  superior  rhetorical 
training. 

Excellent  opportunity  for  advanced  work  in  specialties  by  post-graduate 


Students  who  may  be  deficient  in  any  study  will  be  enabled  to  obtain  full 
standing  in  the  regular  classes  by  extra  work  in  special  classes. 
Expenses  as  low  as  at  any  institution  affording  like  advavlages. 
See  Current  Catalogue.    Address, 

LIBRARIAN  WABASH  COLLEGE, 
JOSEPH  F.  TUTTLE,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pres.      i-iy     Orawfordfiville,  IncL 


Ph  Ilirnn'O  ^nhnnl  ^flllffl     l*06  *  t8-60  **■•"-)    *  pages  of  simple  explanations,  and  188  new 
IflHIUI  Oil  0  OOllUUI  OUIIILO     and  selected  songs  for  general  singing.    Received  with  much  faror. 
Kindergarten  Chiaaee.    (fl.26)    Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  Good  manual,  and  fine  collection. 
Kindergarten  and  Primary  School  Songs.    (80  cts. ;  $8.00  dosen.)    Menard. 
Song*  and  Games  for  Little  Ones.    (S2  00.)    Walker  and  Jenks. 
Gaaw  for  Little  Singers.    (30  cts. :  $3.00  do*  )    Emerson  and  8waj  ne. 
Rbymes  and  Songs.    (1  00.)    Mrs.  Osgood. 

a  Tones.    (20  cts  ;  $1.80  dos.)    Mrs.  Boexdman. 

Get  theui  nil !    They  are  most  delightful  books !    Also  try  the  sweet  little  Cantatas. 
_  on  of  Mother  Goose.    (25  cts. ;  $2.28  dec)    Mrs.  Boardman. 
Bsdnbow Festival.    (20 cts  ;  fl«0 dos  )    Lewis. 
Who  killed  Cook  Robin  T    (40  cts. ;  $8  60  dos.)    Ford. 

{Book  1,  Primary.    (80 cts, ;  $8.00 dosen.) 
Book  2,  Medium.    (4octs.;  $4.20  dosen.) 
Book  8,  High.         (50  cts. ;  $4.80  dosen.) 
By  Emerson.    These  are  the  newest  and  best  books  for  teaching  note  reeding  in  schools. 
O.  H.  iilTSOH  *  CO.,  867  Broadway,  N.  Y.     5-tf      OLIVER  PIT80N  COM  PANY,  BottQIU 

PRIZE   OF   6B100.00 

Is  offered  to  Teachers  by  the 

*•■  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Kansas  Oity  Railway  -•* 

For  copy  of  circular  apply  to  W.  R.  BUSENBARK, 

4-31  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent,  Chicago,  111. 


gSSB^rMj 


dixon's  rPrE  PENCILS 

Are  nnequaled  for  smooth,  tough  leads. 

It  your  stationer  does  not  keep  them,  mention  the 
JaaVawa  Sehooi  Journal,  and  send  16  eta.  in  stamps,  to 
Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  Oity,  K.  J., 
lor  samples  worth  doable  the  money.  8-ly 


THE    DULUTH 

Summer  School  of  Languages. 

JULY  8th  TILL  AUGUST  16th,  1890. 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish.     Native 
teachers.      DuUUh  hat  the  mott  delightful  rummer 
climate  in  the  Union.     For  program*,  address 

HENRY  COHN, 

Director  Chicago  School  of  Languages, 
5-2t    Central  Music  Hall,  Chicago,  111. 


CANCER 


and  Tumor*  CURED  :  no  knife  t 
book  free.  Drs.  OiiATiairr  ft  Buss, 
No.  US  Elm  St.,  Cincinnati.  O* 


Indiana  Normal  College 


THE   SFR.I2VG*  TKJEtM.  OPJCCTS  APRIL  1.   18SXK 

From  the  rapid  growth  of  this  school,  and  from  the  splendid  work  that  is  being  done, 
we  believe  that  we  are  safe  in  making  the  claim  that  no  better  similar  institution  can  be 
found.  The  expenses  are  as  low  here  as  at  any  other  school,  and  we  desire  persons  to 
investigate  die  workings  of  our  Normal  before  going  to  any  other  school. 

OOTTRSUS  OF  STUDY. 

Common  School  Course^  Teachers1  Coarse,  Scientific  Course,  Philosophical  Course, 
Classical  Course,  Elocution  Course,  and  Penmanship  Course.  While  we  advise  the  stu- 
dent to  enter  a  course  suitable  to  his  advancement,  we  give  him  perfect  liberty  t»  take  a 
purely  elective  course.  Diplomas  are  awarded  in  all  regular  courses  except  the  Common 
School  Course.  REVIEW8  AND  HIGHER  8TUDIE8. 

To  persons  who  desire  to  review  in  any  branch,  or  to  begin  the  study  of  higher  branches, 
our  school  offers  special  advantages.  Three  to  tour  classes  are  organised  every  teat  m 
Arithmetic;  three  in  Algebra;  two  in  Grammar;  one  in  Physiology ;  esse  in  TJ.  S.  His- 
tory ;  two  in  Vocal  Music ;  two  in  Elocution ;  one  in  Geography ;  one  in  Spelling;  two 
in  German,  and  two  in  Penmanship.  In  addition  to  these  we  have  other  classes  in  the 
Sciences,  Higher  Mathematics,  and  Language. 

SPECIAL  STUDIES. 

We  teach  Type  Writing,  Short-hand,  Telegraphy,  Instrumental  Music,  and  Ornamen- 
tal Penmanship,  and  our  charges  for  these  are  reasonable.  You  can  take  any  study  in  our 
school  without  additional  charge  except  these  under  the  head  of  Special  Studies. 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  past  year  we  established  a  Model  Primary  School.  It  was  in  session  during  the 
fifth  term.  The  teacher  of  the  Primary  School  is  one  of  the  best  primary  teachers  in  the 
West  Our  students  have  the  advantage  of  witnessing  the  most  advanced  methods  of 
teaching  beginners.  The  object  of  the  Primary  School  is  to  show  that  the  elements  of 
the  Natural  Sciences  can  be  taught  in  all  grades  of  our  public  schools  by  a  practical  test 
in  the  first  and  second  grades ;  the  best  methods  for  teaching  reading,  language,  and 
number,  are  also  presented.  The  time  has  come  when  all  intelligent  persons  can  see 
hat  the  teaching  of  beginners  is  no  mere  guess  work,  and  that  it  is  not  every  one  who 
can  teach  the  first  principles  without  any  thought  or  preparation.  The  best  teaching 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  primary  grades.  No  person  ought  ever  to  teach  a  country  school 
or  superintend  a  village  or  city  school  until  he  has  placed  the  work  of  the  smaller  chil- 
dren in  the  scale  of  importance  to  which  it  belongs.  Do  not  neglect  the  little  ones  is 
the  cry  of  every  truly  advanced  thinker  in  the  educational  world.  The  great  trouble 
has  been  for  the  teachers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  this  work,  as  their 
schools  are  in  session  too  late  to  attend  any  school  that  gives  them  the  advantages  of  the 
primary  work. 

We  believe  that  our  Normal  is  the  only  regular  school  that  will  give  the  teachers  the 
advantages  of  this  work  during  a  time  of  the  year  that  they  will  be  able  to  attend.  We 
trust  that  teachers  will  note  this  advantage,  and  that  in  deciding  where  to  attend  an 
eight  weeks'  term  they  will  decide  to  attend  a  school  where  they  can  have  the  advantage 
of  reviewing,  beginning  the  higher  studies,  and  observing  in  the  Primary  School.  We 
expect  to  have  a  large  attendance  during  each  term  of  this  year,  but  the  fifth  term  is  the 
very  best  term  for  those  teachers  to  attend  who  can  be  in  only  one  term.  If  you  are  a 
Primary  Teacher  you  can  not  afford  to  miss  this  opportunity  of  improving  in  your  meth- 
ods. The  primary  teacher  will  soon  command  the  highest  salary  of  any  other  grade  of 
teachers.  This  depends  on  the  teachers  themselves ;  if  they  put  forth  an  effort  they  are 
sure  to  win.  oalekda»  roR  ieee-»eo. 

Third  Term,  January  21,  ten  weeks;  Fourth  Term,  April  I,  ten  weeks;  Fifth  Term, 
June  10,  eight  weeks;  Fall  Term,  Sept.  2,  1890. 

Normal  Teacher — A  monthly  educational  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  pop- 
ular education.  Price  $1  per  annum.  It  will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  will  send  us  the 
names  and  addresses  of  twenty-five  persons  who  expect  to  attend  school  during  this  school 
year.    Those  that  you  are  quite  sure  will  attend  school  underline. 

For  further  particulars,  call  on  or  write  to  \V.  R.  HUMPHREY 

2-iy  CovnvOTOR,  lira 
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DEVOTED 


DEVOTED  TO  LIBERAL 


$up>epintenslent  of  J)uUie  Infraction. 


BLS    OF    OONTBKT8. 


The  Secret  ol  the  Teacher's  Ponoi.    Mra.  E. 

Mowrer _,.„„  „ _..  K 

The  County  Teaahara'  Initltot*.    J.  Fr»i»e 


BJchar 


KniDinaunnraui  fincinjim  Pbjji.Wou: 
Tha  Fractional  Stripe. „ Set 

DDimm  or  PsDiBoor— 

Method  In  the  Science  ol  Qnaiii,,., 369 

i'urpone  end  Means  aa  Interpreting  Ideal 
In  History... „ 87* 

FlDUIT    DWABTHSJIT- 

Strengthenlng  the  Imagination  and  Fancy  SVT 
The  Bdalion  ol  Entertainment  to  Primary 
Work — - SIS 


Qeawral  Information :    More  8ta  lee— H.  D. 

Subscription  Price,  SI. 60  Per  Ann. 


en— Literatim  In  Schoola— Facia 


Strict  Hon ««ty— Annan  to  Bute  Board 
QuetlieDi— Trouble  at  lnd.  Unlreralty.  Si 
Qnasnom  ■»■»  Anurias— 

(fcieationa „. _„  SI 

Anawen  to  Preceding  Queetiom X. 


Stale  ConTention  ol  County  Supta. 

Beading  Circle  Note". _ 

Foreign  Neva 


Tive  or  more  Copies.  $1.26 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.; 

"W.  A.  BELL,  Editor  0  Publisher 


25    VOI/CTIMIIBS   I3ST   OlSTIES- 


LIBRARY. 

By  H.  B.  BBOWN,  G.  D.  LIND,  and  others. 

iCiyhtii  Year!     Undiminished  Popularity!     The  best  ideas  and  the  best  methods 

of  the  best  teachers. 

20  STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS 

and  thousands  of  teachers  endorse  it.    The  greatest  work  for  teachers  ever  published.    Nothing  so 

good  in  preparing  for  examination  or  for  dally  use  in  school-room. 

NEW  EDITION  REVISED  to  end  of  Cleveland's  administration  and  PRICE  REDUCED. 

—  /Cloth,  beveled  boards,  marbled  edges- «...........«..»..—.—• .~.....«—  fLoo 

(Library  Leather,  marbled  edges — «.....•— ~ -— 

9  8    This  is  the  easiest  thing  to  sell  ever  put  before  teachers.    Extra  indi 

ments  this  season.    Pages  and  terms  free.  T.  8.  DKHTSON,  ^Mtoher, 

5  6t  168  Randolph  8u,  Chicago. 


PRICE. 


DIXON'S  ^rE  PENCILS 

Are  unequaled  for  smooth,  tough  leads* 

If  jour  stationer  does  not  keep  them,  mention  the 

Indiana  8ehooi  Journal,  and  send  16  eta.  in  stamps,  to 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,| 

-or  samples  worth  double  the  money.  8-ly    > 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bella  of  Pore  Copper  and  Tin  tar  Chnrehys, 
School*.  Fire  Alara»,Para^e*a>  HJLLT 
WARRANTED.   Catalogue  ssnsffrse. 

VANDUZKM  *  HFT.  CtMsassflLOl 


GANGER 


and  Tumors  COKED :  no  knffsi 
book  free.  Drs.  OnATiesT  A  r 
Ho.  US  Elm  Stn  CLndnnati, 


«r  SPECIAL   HTX)"CrOE^4^QITTS  "« 

OFFEKD  TO  TEACHERS  MO  SCHOOLS  OESHdM  Tl  BUY  01  KIT  A 

Piano  or  Organ. 

We  Sell  for  Cash  or  Easy  Payments,  to  Suit  our  Customers. 

'    Organ*  taken  in  Exchange  on  Pianoi.    Souare  Pianos  taken  for  new  Uvrichta. 

Pianos  at  $$6  Cash,  $10  Per  Month. 

Organs  at  $10  Cash  and  $5  Per  Month. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS  FOR  RENT 

OHEAFEB  THAH  AST  PLACE  Df  TEE  OITY. 


D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

Decker  Bros.,  Haines  Bros.,  Fischer,  and  D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co. 
Pianos.  Estey  Organs,  Shoninger  Organs.  Also  a  large  variety  oi 
second-hand  Pianos  and  Organs,  ranging  in  price  from  K25  upwards. 

*&*  Write  for  Catalogues  and  Prices.  *•• 

TUNING  and  REPAIRING  a  specialty.     Moving  Orders  given  prompt  attention. 

95,  97  and  99  N    Peiin.  St.,        IUDIAUAPOUB. 

r*  


PURDUE*  UN1VEI 

lapatehtb,  urn 
THE  INDIANA  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHN 


Maw  Electrical  Laancatary, 

Kail  Term  begins  September  lO,  18QO. 
SIX  SCHOOLS  AND~A' PREPARATORY  CLASS  i 

I.  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  V.  School  of  Science  and 

II.  School  of  Civil  Engineering.  School  of  Industrial  Art. 

III.  School  of  Electrical  Engineering.  VI.  School  of  Pharmacy. 

IV.  School  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  VII.  Preparatory  Class. 

and  Veterinary  Science. 

Examination  for  admission  will  be  held  in  each  county  by  the  County  Superintendent 
on  the  last  Saturday  in  August,  and  at  the  University  September  8  and  9,  1890. 

Out  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dalian  will  pay  all  necessary  expenses  for  one  year  at  the 
University.     Women  admitted  to  all  Departments. 

The  Preparatory  Department  will  receive  students  and  thoroughly  fit  them  for  entrance 
to  Ute  University  daises. 

Send  for  catalogue  to  Secretary  Purdue  University,  I-afayette,  Ind.,  or  to 

JAMES  H.  SMART, 
7.,t  President  Purdue  University. 


ffNyOUNQEMENT.T® 


-:o:< 


THE 


American  .j.  Book  •:•  Company. 


New  York. 


INCORPORATED. 
Oincinnati. 


Chicago. 


Birdseye  Blakeman,  President 

Alfred  C.  Barnes,  Vice-President. 

Harry  T.  Ambrose,  Treasurer. 

Gilman  H.  Tucker,  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS. 


Caleb  S.  Bragg,  Chairman, 
Wm.  H.  Appleton. 

Wm.  W.  Appleton. 
Daniel  Appleton. 
Alfred  C.  Barnes. 
Chas.  J.  Barnes. 


Henry  B.  Barnes. 

Birdseye  Blakeman. 
Geo.  R.  Cathcart. 
A.  H.  Hinkle. 

David  B.  Ivison. 

Henry  H.  Vail. 


The  American  Book  Company  is  a  Stock  Company  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  books. 

Its  places  of  business  are  at  Nos.  806-808  Broadway,  New  York ;  137  Walnut 
St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  and  Nos.  258-260  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

The  American  Book  Company  has  purchased  the  school  book  publications 
hitherto  issued  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  and  Ivison,  Blake- 
man &  Co.,  of  New  York;  and  of  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati. 

The  Company  will  faithfully  carry  out  all  contracts  entered  into  by  these  respective 
firms  for  the  publication  and  supply  of  these  books.  The  Text-Books  which  have  thus 
been  acquired  by  The  American  Book  Company  have  been  intimately  associated  with 
the  history  of  educational  progress  of  this  country  for  over  half  a  century,  and  the  Com 
pany  will  devote  its  best  efforts  to  sustain  the  great  reputation  these  lists  have  achieved. 
To  this  end  it  will  seek  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  educators  and  authors  in  maintain 
ing  the  quality  and  accuracy  of  its  publications,  and  in  the  preparation  of  such  new  and 
original  books  as  the  progressive  demands  of  the  schools  shall  warrant. 

The  Company  is  organized  in  the  interest  of  a  reasonable  economy  in  the  production 
and  sale  of  school  books,  and  it  will  employ  its  capital,  its  combined  labor  and  expe- 
rience to  produce  books  of  the  highest  quality  at  the  least  cost,  and  will  offer  them  at 
the  lowest  price  at  which  similar  books  can  be  sold  in  any  country.  It  will  pursue  as 
open,  direct,  business  p  olicy  towards  competitors,  customers,  authors  and  patrons.  It 
seeks  no  monopoly  and  invites  an  open  and  honorable  competition,  with  respect  bath 
to  quality  and  to  price  of  books  for  use  in  schools. 

The  publications  assumed  by  the  Company  have  hitherto  received  a  large  share  of 
public  patronage.    The  Company  hopes  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  same. 
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THE  AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY. 

New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  May  15,  1890. 
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Tla.o  Teaoher's  aiacX  Stucloixt' 

LIBRARY. 

By  H.  B.  BB0WN,  G.  D.  LINDf  and  others. 

Undiminished  Popularity!     The  best  Ideas  and  the  beet  n 

of  the  best  teachers. 

20  STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS 


Eighth  Tear  I 


and  thousands  of  teachers  endorse  it.    The  greatest  work  for  teachers  ever  published.    Nothing  1 
good  in  preparing  for  examination  or  for  daily  use  in  school-room. 

NEW  EDITION  REVISED  to  end  of  Cleveland's  administration  and  PRICE  REDUCED. 


DTD  TpT? J  Cloth,  beveled  boards,  marble*!  edges M 


■  I»1M  •  •  •  •  ■*•■  •»••« 


ments  this  season. 
5  6t 


Leather,  marbled  edges 

0  S    This  is  the  easiest  thing  to  sell  ever  pat  before  teachers.     Extra  ind 

Pages  and  terms  free.  T.  8.  DSMISOK»  Publisher, 

168  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


DIXON'S  SSS  PENCILS 

Are  unequaled  for  smooth,  tough  leads. 
If  your  stationer  does  not  keep  them,  mention  the 
Indiana  School  Journal,  and  send  16  eta.  in  stamps,  to 
Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
or  samples  worth  double  the  money.  8-ly 


IssaV 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUBMT. 


Bel  U  of  Pure  Copper  a 
thools,  Fire  Alarms, ,- — ,— ,  ^, 
AR&islTED.   OsasJogaeses* 

VANDUUMtslFT. 


GANGER 


and  Tunors  OTJKKD :  no 
book  free.  Dra-OaansafT  A 
No.  IBS  Elm  St., 


A 


___^  OFFEKD  TO  TEACHERS  MP  SCHOOLS  OESMM  Tl  BUY  01  KIT  « 

Piano  or  Organ! 

We  Sell  for  Gash  or  Easy  Payments,  to  Suit  our  Customa 

Organs  taken  in  Exchange  on  Pianos.    Souare  Pianos  taken  for  new  Uorichte. 

Pianos  at  $25  Cash,  $10  Per  Month. 

Organs  at  $10  Cash  and  $5  Per  M6ntJL\ 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS  FOR  RENT 

OHEAFEB  THAI  ANY  PLACE  DT  THE  OTTY. 


D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

Decker  Bros.,   Haines  Bros.,  Fischer,  and  D.  H.  Baldwin  & 
Pianos.     Estey  Organs,  Shoninger  Organs.    Also  a  large  variety 
second-hand  Pianos  and  Organs,  ranging  in  price  from  $2$  upi 

*•*  Write  for  Catalogues  and  Prices.  ^> 

TUNING  and  REPAIRING  a  specialty.     Moving  Orders  given  prompt  attention, 

95,  97  and  99  N   Perm.  St.,        INDLAJTAPO: 
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Announcement.^ 


•»:« 


THE 


American  •{•  Book  *  Company. 


New  York. 


INCORPORATED. 
Cincinnati. 


Chicago. 


Birdsktk  Blakkman,  President 

Alfred  C.  Barnes,  Vice-President 

Harry  T.  Ambrose,  Treasurer. 

Gilman  H.  Tucker,  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS. 


Caleb  S.  Bragg,  Chairman. 
Wm.  H.  Appleton. 
Wm.  W.  Appleton. 
Daniel  Appleton. 
Alfred  C.  Barnes, 
das.  J.  Barnes. 


Henry  B.  Barnes. 

Birdseye  Blakeman. 
Geo.  R.  Cathcart. 
A.  H.  Hinkle. 

David  B.  Ivison. 

Henry  H.  Vail. 


The  American  Book  Company  is  a  Stock  Company  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  books. 

Its  places  of  business  are  at  Nos.  806-808  Broadway,  New  York ;  137  Walnut 
St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  and  Nos.  258-260  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

The  American  Book  Company  has  purchased  the  school  book  publications 
hitherto  issued  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  and  Ivison,  Blake* 
man  &  Co.,  of  New  York ;  and  of  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati. 

The  Company  will  faithfully  carry  out  all  contracts  entered  into  by  these  respective 
firms  for  the  publication  and  supply  of  these  books.  The  Text-Books  which  have  thus 
been  acquired  by  The  American  Book  Company  have  been  intimately  associated  with 
the  history  of  educational  progress  of  this  country  for  over  half  a  century,  and  the  Con 
pany  will  devote  its  best  efforts  to  sustain  the  great  reputation  these  lists  have  achieved. 
To  this  end  it  will  seek  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  educators  and  authors  in  maintain 
ing  the  quality  and  accuracy  of  its  publications,  and  in  the  preparation  of  such  new  and 
original  books  as  the  progressive  demands  of  the  schools  shall  warrant. 

The  Company  is  organized  in  the  interest  of  a  reasonable  economy  in  the  production 
and  sale  of  school  books,  and  it  will  employ  its  capital,  its  combined  labor  and  expe- 
rience to  produce  books  of  the  highest  quality  at  the  least  cost,  and  will  offer  them  at 
the  lowest  price  at  which  similar  books  can  be  sold  in  any  country.  It  will  pursue  am 
open,  direct,  business  p  olicy  towards  competitors,  customers,  authors  and  patrons.  It 
seeks  no  monopoly  and  invites  an  open  and  honorable  competition,  with  respect  both 
to  quality  and  to  price  of  books  for  use  in  schools. 

The  publications  assumed  by  the  Company  .have  hitherto  received  a  large  share  of 
public  patronage.    The  Company  hopes  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  same. 
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THE  AMERICAN  BOOK-  COMPANY. 

New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  May  15,  1890. 


D.] 


«MS 


HOA8FORD'8 


rjfio/g  ^cid  Pljospfeate 

The  phosphates  of  any  system  are  consumed  with  every  effort,  and  exhaustion  usually 
indicates  a  lack  of  supply.  The  Acid  Phosphate  supplies  the  phosphates,  thereby  re- 
lieving exhaustion,  and  increasing  the  capacity  for  labor.    Pleasant  to  the  taste. 

Dr.  A.  N.  Krout,  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  says :  "  Decidedly  beneficial  in  nervous 
exhaustion." 

Dr.  S.  T.  Newman,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says:  "  A  remedy  of  great  service  in  many 
forms  of  exhaustion."    Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 

BUHFORD  OHEMIOAL  W0RK8,  PEOVIDENOE,  B.  I. 

Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 


CAUTION.— Be  sore  the  word  "  Hertford** ' '  is  printed  on  the  label.    All 
are  spurious.    Never  sold  in  balk.  g.lT 


LIBRARY. 

By  H.  B.  BROWN,  G.  D.  LOT),  and  others. 

Bight*  Tear!     Undiminished  Popularity t     The  best  ideas  and  the  best 

of  vh*t  best  teachers* 

20  STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS 

and  thousands  of  teachers  endorse  it.    The  greatest  work  for  teachers  ever  published.   Nothing  i 
good  in  preparing  far  mammatUm  or  for  daily  use  in  school-room. 

NEW  EDITION  REVISED  to  end  of  Cleveland's  administration  and  PRICE  REDUCED 

DD  TPP [  Cloth,  beveled  boards,  marbled  edges .....~M....... ........... 

1  I\1L>J-Ji      \  Library  Leather,  marbled  edges M. ~ M......m....raMM  ., 

A  ITKn  TSTTTQ  5    This  ia  the  easiest  thing  to  sell  ever  pat  before  teachers. 

menu  this  season.    Pages  and  terms  free.  T.  S.  DKNIBON,  Publisher, 

5  6t  168  Randolph  8l,  Chkage. 

SFBOT  A  T.,    Ha-3DTJOH|-|vrTT33STTS 

OfFBEO  TO  TtACHERS  AID  SCHOOLS  DESIMSQ  Tl  BUY  OR  KIT  A 

Piano  or  Organ. 

We  Sell  for  Gash  or  Easy  Payments,  to  Suit  our  Customers, 

Organs  taken  in  Exohange  on  Pianos.    Sanare  Pianos  taken  f  0?  now  Unricfats* 

Pianos  at  $25  Cash,  $10  Per  Month. 

Organs  at  $10  Cash  and  $5  Per  Month. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS  FOR  RENT 

CHEAPER  THAI  ANY  PLACE  II  THE  CITY. 

D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IX 

Decker  Bros.,   Haines  Bros.,  Fischer,  and  D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co* 

Pianos.     Estey  Organs,  Shoninger  Organs.    Also  a  large  variety  ol 

second-hand  Pianos  and  Organs,  ranging  in  price  from  $25  upwards. 

*9*  Write  for  Catalogues  and  Prices.  ^Ml 

TUNING  and  REPAIRING  a  specialty.     Moving  Orders  given  prompt 

95,  97  and  99  N.  Penn.  St.,        INDIANAPOLIS. 
t* 


FURDUEt-  UNIVERSITY, 

THB  INDIANA  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 


New  Electrical  Lai  a  rat  cry. 

Kail  Term  begins  September  lO,  I860. 
SIX  SCHOOLS  ANDA"  PREPARATORY  CLASS: 


V.    School  of  Science  and 

School  of  Industrial  Art. 
VI.    School  of  Pharmacy. 
VII.     Preparatory  Class. 


I.     School  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
It.    School  of  Civil  Engineering. 

III.  School  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

IV.  School  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture, 

and  Veterinary  Science. 
Examination  for  admission  will  be  held  in  each  county  by  the  County  Superintendent 
on  the  hut  Saturday  in  August,  and  at  the  University  September  8  and  9,  1890. 

Ont  Hnudrtd  and  fifty  Dollars  will  pay  all  necessary  expense*  for  one  year  at  the 
University.     Women  admitted  to  all  Departments. 
■        The  PieparmtoJy  Department  will  receive  students  and  thoroughly  tit  them  for 
I   to  the  University  classes, 
■j      Send  for  catalogue  to  Secretary  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  or  to 


JAMES  H.  SMART, 

IRNT^HHt 


HNyouyoEMEyT.^ 


THE 


American  -t-  Book  •!•  Company. 


New  York. 


INCORPORATED. 
Cincinnati. 


Chicago. 


Birdskyk  Blakkman,  President 

Alfred  C.  Barnes,  Vice-President. 

Harry  T.  Ambrose,  Treasurer. 

Gilman  H.  Tucker,  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS. 


Caleb  S.  Bragg,  Chairman. 
Wm.  H.  Appleton. 
Wm.  W.  Appleton. 
Daniel  Appleton. 
Alfred  C.  Barnes. 
Chas.  J.  Barnes. 


Henry  B.  Barnes. 

Birdseye  Blakeman. 
Geo.  R.  Cathcart. 
A.  H.  HinJde. 

David  B.  Ivison. 

Henry  H.  VaiL 


The  American  Book  Company  is  a  Stock  Company  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  nMm»j«j*iii» 
and  sale  of  books. 

Its  places  of  business  are  at  Nbs.  806-808  Broadway,  New  York ;  137  Walnut 
St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  and  Nos.  258-260  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

The  American  Book  Company  has  purchased  the  school  book  publications 
hitherto  issued  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  and  Ivison,  Blake- 
man &  Co.,  of  New  York ;  and  of  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  of  Cmcmnati. 

The  Company  will  faithfully  carry  out  all  contracts  entered  into  by  these  respective 
firms  for  the  publication  and  supply  of  these  books.  The  Text-Books  which  have  thus 
been  acquired  by  The  American  Book  Company  have  been  intimately  associated  with 
the  history  of  educational  progress  of  this  country  for  over  half  a  century,  and  the  Gam 
pany  will  devote  its  best  efforts  to  sustain  the  great  reputation  these  lists  have  achieved. 
To  this  end  it  will  seek  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  educators  and  authors  m  maintain 
ing  the  quality  and  accuracy  of  its  publications,  and  in  the  preparation  of  such  new  and 
original  books  as  the  progressive  demands  of  the  schools  shall  warrant. 

The  Company  is  organized  in  the  interest  of  a  reasonable  economy  in  the  production 
and  sale  of  school  books,  and  it  will  employ  its  capital,  its  combined  labor  and  expe- 
rience to  produce  books  of  the  highest  quality  at  the  least  cost,  and  will  offer  them  at 
the  lowest  price  at  which  similar  books  can  be  sold  in  any  country.  It  will  pursue  aa 
open,  direct,  business  p  olicy  towards  competitors,  customers,  authors  and  patrons.  It 
seeks  no  monopoly  and  invites  an  open  and  honorable  competition,  with  respect  both 
to  quality  and  to  price  of  books  for  use  in  schools. 

The  publications  assumed  by  the  Company  have  hitherto  received  a  large  share  of 
public  patronage.    The  Company  hopes  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  same. 
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LXnaUStiOll  #cid  Phosphate 

The  phosphates  of  any  system  are  consumed  with  every  effort,  and  exhaustion  usually 
indicates  a  lack  of  supply.  The  Acid  Phosphate  supplies  the  phosphates,  thereby  re- 
lieving exhaustion,  and  increasing  the  capacity  for  labor.    Pleasant  to  the  taste. 

Dr.  A.  N.  Krout,  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  says:  " Decidedly  beneficial  in  nervous 
exhaustion." 

Dr.  S.  T.  Newman,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says:  "  A  remedy  of  great  service  in  many 
forms  of  exhaustion/'    Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 

EUMFORD  OHEMIOAL  WORKS,  FBOTCDEHOE,  B.  I. 

Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 

CAUTION.— Be  sura  the  word  "  Horsford's  "  is  printed  on  the  label.  All  other* 
are  spurious.    Never  sold  In  balk.  s>t  j 

25    ■VOX.TTD^EJS    X3ST   OUSTS. 


AZ1C3L  Stucient's 


LIBRARY. 

By  H,  B.  BROWN,  G.  D.  UHD,  and  others. 

Eighth  Tear!      Undiminished  Popularity  I     The  beet  ideas  and  the  beet  ■ 

of  the  best  teachers* 

20  STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS 

and  thousaods  of  teachers  endorse  it.    The  greatest  work  for  teachers  ever  published.    Nothing 
good  in  prqjitring  for  examination  or  for  daily  use  in  school-room. 

NEW  EDITION  REVISED  to  end  of  Cleveland's  administration  and  PBICfi  REDUCED. 

P"D  TPT7 (Cloth,  beveled  boards,  marbled  edges « MM.M...M......MM. 

JL  i\  lV-/Iji       ( Library  Leather,  marbled  edges M M...M.Mm......m.  ..._....M 

.4L.GKE]2Wfll  s    This  is  the  easiest  thing  to  sell  ever  pat  before  teachers.    &rtra  fadac 

ments  this  season.     Pages  and  terms  free.  Y»  8*  StXMTBOH,9  Publisher, 

5  6t  168  Randolph  St,  Chicago. 

m-  SPECIAL    I3SnDTJOE!1vrTn3srTS~ 

OFFERED  TO  TEACHERS  MB  SCHOOLS  DESHRM  Tl  BUY  08  KIT  k 

Piano  or  Organ. 

We  Sell  for  Gash  or  Easy  Payments,  to  Suit  our  Customers, 

Organs  taken  in  Exohange  on  Pianos.    Sanare  Pianos  taken  for  new  Uvricta. 

Pianos  at  $25  Cash,  $10  Per  Month. 

Organs  at  310  Cash  and  $5  Per  Month. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS  FOR  RENT 

CHEAPER  THAN  ANT  PLAOE  DT  THE  OTTT. 


D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

Decker  Bros.,   Haines  Bros.,  Fischer,  and  D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co* 
Pianos.     Estey  Organs,  Shoninger  Organs.     Also  a  large  variety  of 
second-hand  Pianos  and  Organs,  ranging  in  price  itom$2$  upwards. 
*W  Write  for  Catalogues  and  Prices.  ^»* 

TUNING  and  REPAIRING  a  specialty.     Moving  Orders  given  prompt  attention. 

95    97  and  99  N    Penn.  St.,        INDIANAPOLIS. 
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How  to  Secure  a  Good  Position. 

To  Teachers: 

Thanksgiving  time,  the  Holidays,  the  Spring  Vacation, 
and  the  close  of  school  for  the  year  are  natural  periods  for  changes, 
while  any  time  during  the  school  year  sudden  vacancies  are  liable 
to  occur.  When  these  sudden  changes  occur,  School  Boards  are 
anxious  and  available  candidates  are  few.  If  you  enroll  now,  you 
will  ensure  your  placement  at  one  of  these  natural  periods  of  change, 
and  you  will  also  be  in  condition  for  representation  by  us  in  those 
sudden  and  un-looked  for  openings  which  are  constantly  occur- 
ring. He  who  is  ready  when  the  opportunity  offers,  is  the  one  to 
be  chosen.  School  Boards  write  or  telegraph  us  for  teachers,  and 
we  desire  a  large  enrollment  of  teachers  of  every  grade,  that  we 
may  promptly  and  properly  meet  this  demand. 

How  to  Secure  Good  Teachers. 

To  Softool  Officers: 

We  Make  no  Charge  to  Employers. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  aid  you  in  selecting  a  teacher  to  fill 
any  vacancy  that  now  exists  or  may  occur  in  your  schools.  The 
Bureau  is  an  economical,  convenient,  and  reliable  means  through 
which  to  select  the  right  teacher  for  the  right  place.  When  writing 
for  a  teacher  state:  i.  Sort  of  teacher  needed.  2.  Amount  of 
salary.  3.  When  work  will  begin,  and  any  other  points  that  will 
aid  in  making  a  right  selection. 

SPECIAL — We  make  a  specialty  of  supplying  teachers  to 
schools  on  short  notice  to  take  the  place  of  teachers  who  have  un- 
expectedly quit  their  positions.      Telegraph  us  at  our  expense. 

Address  for  Circulars  and  Manuals, 

GEO.  W.  THOMPSON, 

Manager  of  TERRE  HAUTE,  INDIANA. 

The  Indiana  League  Teachers  Bureau. 

'■«MM«  BTJRE2AXT  IS  AJ&  ASSOOIA.TB3  MEMBER  OW 

The*  National  Leape  of*  State  ♦Teachers  ♦  Bureaus, 

With  Central  Office  at  Dea  alotnea,  Iowa.    FRANK  E.  PLUMMBR,  General  Manager. 

[  io-t«  ] 


New-York  *  Cincinnati  *  Chicago, 

Publishers  of  the  School  and  College  Text-Books  hitherto  issued  by  Messrs. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  and  Harper 
&  Bros.,  of  New  York;  and  of  Messrs.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Company,  of 
Cincinnati. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  the  books  formerly  published  by  the  American  Book 

Company  and  its  predecessors  are  now  the  mailing  prices-  The  books  can  gen- 
erally be  obtained  from  local  dealers  at  these  prices ;  but  in  case  they  can  not 
be  so  purchased  they  will  be  sent  by  the  Company  to  any  address,  transporta- 
tion prepaid,  on  receipt  of  these  mailing  prices. 

Special  Net  Contract  Prices  will  be  made  with  any  Board  of  Education  de- 
siring to  adopt  books  for  a  term  of  years  and  to  purchase  direct. 

Complete  price-lists  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  application,  and 
correspondence  with  reference  to  the  introduction  of  books  is  cordially  L 


3BUEC5PB9  WfiJP  8B  $BW  HBXty-B86K8. 

Harper's  New  Readers.    An  entirely  new,  carefully  graded,  richly  illustrated  series. 
First  Reader,  144  pp,  cloth,  34c.    I   Third  Reader,  316  pp,  doth,  48c. 
Second  Rxadee,  208  pp,  doth,  36c.  |    Fourth  Reader,  aaojpp,  cloth,  60c 

Fifth  Reader,  510  pages,  cloth.    90  cents. 

Eclectic  Physical  Geography.  By  Russell  Hinman.  12  010,1010111,  38s  pages, 
30  single  and  double-page  charts  and  maps;  151  cuts  and  diagrams.    81.00. 

White's  New  Arithmetics.    White's  First  Book  op  Arithmetic  for  Pufos. 
Presents  the  elements  of  Arithmetic  in  a  progressive  three-year  coarse.    30  cts. 
White's  New  Complete  Arithmetic    65  cents. 

Ray's  Complete  Algebra.  For  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  A  complete  work  in 
one  volume.     81.00. 

Sensenig's  Algebras.  Numbers  Symbolized.  An  Elementary  Algebra.  With 
answers,  $1.16;  without  answers,  $1.08.  t^  ^ 

Numbers  Universalized.    A  Complete  Algebra.  In  two  parts.   Part  I,  Ji .so; 
Part  II,  81.08. 

Metcalf  8  Spelling  and  Language  Book.    By  Robert  C.  Metcalf,  Supervisor  of 

Schools,  Boston.     20  cents. 

Metcalf  and  Bright's  Language  Exercises.  A  book  of  such  exercises  as  wffl 
induce  correct  habits  and  lead  to  good  usage.     Illustrated.    42  cents. 

Waddy's  Elements  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  With  Copious  Exercises  m 
both  Criticism  and  Construction.  By  Virginia  Waddy,  Teacher  of  Rhetoric 
in  the  Richmond  High  School,  Richmond,  Va.    $1.00. 

New  Eclectic  History  of  the  United  States.  A  revised,  enlarged,  and  improved 
edition  of  the  "  Eclectic  History  of  the  United  States.91  Fully  illustrated.  By 
M.  E.  Thalheimer.    $1.00. 

Kellogg's  First  Book  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene.    For  primary  classes.    40  cts. 

Cooley's  Guide  to  Elementary  Chemistry.     For  beginners.     72  cents. 

Steele's  Popular  Physics.  By  J.  Dorman  Steele,  Ph.  D.,  F.  G.  S.  New  edition. 
Based  on  Steele's  "  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Physics."  Edited  by  W.  Ls  Com 
Stevens,  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,     ft. 00. 

Harkness's  Easy  Method  in  Latin  for  Beginners.  By  Albert  Harkjcess, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  in  Brown  University.    Just  published. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY, 

10-tf  i#  Walnut  8tnet,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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